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Duke, M., 112 

Dyson, G. M., speaker, Chemical Group, 
218, 269 


ECSC, see European Coal and Steel Commu- 


nity 

EPA, see European Productivity Agency 

Ezling Technical College, Russian courses, 
140 : 

East German film archive, 87 

East Ham Technical College, 
illustration course, 183 

Ecstman motion picture reference book, 90 

Economic information, Economics Group 
conference, 269 

Eddy, John, 91 

Editing, scientific material, 272-80; technical 
journals, 96-8 

Education in developing countries, 408-11; 
in librarianship, part-time, 357 

Effinger, Carl, 88 

Eisner, Lotte, 87 

Ektalith, 113 

Electrical Engineering Abstracts, 350 

Electronics, union list of periodicals, 28 

Elftmann, Robert A., 375 

Ellis, L., 90 

Elton, Sir Arthur, 84, 89 

Embossing tool, 113 


technical 


Excyclopaedic dictionary of the English and 
German languages, 79 

Endeavour, 272-9 

Engineering, faceted classification, 324 

Engineering Index, 429 

Engineering Materials €” Design, 95, 97 

Engineering News, 94 

England, R., 28 

English Electric Co. Ltd, 366; Data Pro- 
cessing & Control Systems Division, 
Kidsgrove, 323-32; Faceted subject classifica- 
tion for engineering, 324; KDP 10 permuted 
chain index, 325-~31 

Ennis, P. H., 37 

‘EPA, information mission’, 5-10 

Esperanto, 417-18, 425 

Euratom, Centre for Information and 
Documentation, 54, 466 

Europe House, 151 

European Atomic Energy Community, 145— 


51 

Exropean Chemical News, 79 

European Coal and Steel Community, 
publications, 145-51 

European Common Market, Conference on, 
144-75 

European Communities, 185 ~ 

‘European Communities, their work and 
publications’, 145-~51 

European Economic Community, publica- 
tions, 145-51, 164 

European Productivity Agency, 124; infor- 
mation mission, j—10, 364 

European Translations Centre, 422 

Evans, A. B. Agard, 310 

‘Experience with computer-produced in- 
dexes’, 323-32 

Export Credits Guarantee Department, 189 

Export Service Bulletin, 188 

Exporters, British government services for, 
186-90 

Eyre, J. J., 113, 138, 1§1, 190 


FAO, see Food and Agriculture Organization 
FASEB, see Federation of American Societies 
of Experimental Biology, 383 
FID, see International Federation for Docu- 
mentation 
Faceted subject classification for engineering, 324 
Faden, B. R., 499 
Fairthorne, Robert A., 31, 247; ‘An outsider 
inside information: USA 1961-1962’, 
216-17, 380-91; letter to editor, 297-9; 
speaker, Aeronautical Group, 269, 309 
Farradane, J. E. L., 258, 262, 363, 431, 479 
Fédération Internationale de Documentation, 
see International Federation for Documen- 
tation 
Federation of American Societies of Experi- 
mental Biology, 383 
Film 
archives, 86-90 
catalogue, national, 139 
cataloguing, 84, 87, 89-91 
classification, 89 
copyright, 90 
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librarians conference, go 
librarianship, 83-93 
library technique, manual, 113 
medical, cataloguing, 89 
storage, 90 
Film cataloguing rules, 113 
Filming documents, 334 
Fingerprints, classification and, 138 
Fink, Dan, 310 
Fisher, R. A., 250 
Flitcroft, D. J., 375 
Florida University Libraries, 398 
Floros, T. G., 499 
FMA File Sh System, 475 
Food and Agriculture Organization, 403 
Food Industries Advisory Service, Israel, 116 
Foreign Commerce Weekly, 189 
‘Foreign language barrier’, 413-25 
Foreign language barrier in science and technology, 
220, 309 
Foreign languages, Aslib course, 309 
Forrester, Charles, 138 
Forsyth, J. M., 112 
Fortes, M., 256 
Foskett, D. J., 247; lecturer, information 
course, 2 
Fox, E. S., 138 
France, small firms’ information problems, 9; 
statistical sources guide, 166, 167, 169, 171, 
172, 173, 174, 175 f 
French, technical translation course, 115 
French Film Archive, 87 
French Studies, 64 
Friday, F. A., 66 
Fulford, Joan, 89 


Garfield, Eugene, 120 

Gatehouse, H. W., 182 

Gauntlett, M. D., 216, 268 

General Motors Research Laboratories, 380 

German, dictionary, 79; technical translation 
course, 115 

German international, 196 

German Society of Reprography, inter- 
national congress, 80 

Germany, small firms’ information problems, 
7; Statistical sources guide, 165, 167-8, 168, 
171-2, 173, 174 

Gilman, E. R., 362 

Gilmour, J. S. i 232, 261; speaker, classi- 
fication conference, 223-5 

Gleason, H. A., 237 

Glossary of terms used in nuclear science, 78 

Gmelin Institute, 120 


Gordon Research Conference on Scientific 
Information Problems, 382 

Gorman, Pierre, 182 

Gosset, M., 138 

Gowers, Sir Ernest, 276 

Graham, 1., 88 

Granville Prior, A., see Prior, A. Granville 

Greenstreet, C. H., lecturer, patents course, 


76 
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Grémillon, Jean, 87 

Gremling, Richard C., 375 

Grenfell, David, 89, 90, 91, 113 
Griffith, W. J., 368 

Guide to current British periodicals, 397 
Guide to microreproduction equipment, 184 


Hachette, publishers,.63 

Hailsham, Lord, 396 

Hall, J. G., 114, 182; speaker, Chemical 
Group, 269 

Hamerton, Dorothy, 184 

Hammond, W., 341 i 

Handbook of publishers and addresses, 57 

Handbook of special librarianship and information 
work, 76 

Hanford, Anne, 113 

Hanson, C. W., 2, 375, 378, 425; “Research on 
information and library matters’, 117-24; 
‘Some minor by-products of research’, 43-5 

Harden, T. H., speaker, Midlands Branch, 


217 

Hardie, M. F., 191-2 

Hargreaves, G. E., 138 

Hart, E. D., 368 

Hatfield College of Technology, technical 
authorship course, 183 

Haylor, L. J. H., ‘Scientific information and 
patents’, 342-9 

Hazzard, B. J., 271 

Headlam-Morley, K., 142 

Heald, H., 341 

Healy, M. J. R., 256 

Heap, H. R., ‘Satisfying a demand or creating 
a market’, 9g4~8 

Heatwole, M. K., 365 

Hebrew, scientific literature, 416 

Henderson, G.‘P., 216, 268 

Hensley, C. B., 488 

Her Majesty’s Stationery Office, 465, 470 

Herald of Library Science, 220 

Herner, Saul, 123, 297, 365 

Hewetson, C. E. C., 375 

Hewitt, A. R., 182 

Hickman, F., 113, 138 

Hill, J., 7 

Hillman, D. J., 310 

Historical manuscripts, photocopied, 126 

Hocking, M., 114 

Holborn College of Law, Languages, and 
Commerce, 115 

Hollerith punched cards, 69, 129, 335-6 

Holloway, A. H., 112, 216, 412, 425; “The 
relations between a central information 
unit and sectional units. Part IP’, 464-72 

Holmstrom, J. E., 220, 453; “The foreign 
language barrier’, 413-25 ; 

Hood, Norman R., speaker, winter meeting, 
268, 308 

Hornby, new Picton and Hornby libraries, 
138 

Horsman, Margaret, letter to editor, 208-9 

‘How do we classify 2’, 33-42, 46 

Howe, R. H., 78 

Hume, C. W., 142 

Humphrey, H- H., 333 


vill 


INDEX 


Humphreys, K. W., 363 
Hutchinson, G. L., 90 
Hutton, R. S., 396 


IBCC, see International Building Classification 
Committee 

ICI, see Imperial Chemical Industries 

TEC, see International Electrotechnical Com- 
mission 

ILO, see International Labour Office 

ISO, see International Organization for 
Standardization 

TUPAC, see International Union of Pure and 
Applied Chemistry 

Jaslic, see Indian Association of Special 
Libraries and Information Centres 

.IBM, cards, 335-6, 481-4, 486-8; keyword 
indexing, 313-21; Technical Information 
Center, 473 

Illustrations, printing costs, 284-5 

Imperial Chemical Industries, Endeavour, 
272- i 

ani dons to industrial and other special 
librarians of the new Library Association 
examination syllabus’, 308 

Index Chemicus, 31 

Index Medicus, 120 

Index of patent specifications, 219 

Index to dissertations in physics, 316 

Index to Theses, vol. 10, 29; vol. 11, 398 

Index Transiationum, 421 

Indexes as time-savers, 44-5 

Indexing, British Technology Index, 426-37; 
course, 219; keyword, 313-21, 323-31, 
340; mechanized, 495-6, 500; permuted 
chain, 325-31; permuted-title, 324~5; 
research reports, 478-80; textbook, 30 

Indexing books, 30 

‘Indexing methods adopted by Lloyd’s 
Register of Shipping’, 308 

India, population problems, 403 

Indian Association of Special Libraries and 
Information Centres, conference, 4, 80 

Indian scientific literature, 416~17 

Indian Statistical Institute, 359 

Indonesia, scientific facilities and information 
services, 80 

Industrial research in Britain, 79 

Information, developments in United States, 
380-91; dissemination, letter to editor, 
300-2; problems of small firms, 5-10; 
processing conference, 31; research, 117- 
24; technical, British Technology Index, 
426-37; technical, publishing, 94-8; theory 
research, 310 

Information division building, Thornton 
Research Centre, 11-18 

Information office, scientific, letter to editor, 
300-2 

Information officers, appointment of, 10; 
film on, 28 

Information retrieval, 323-5, 473-503; con- 
ference, 31, 77; keyword, 313-21; mech- 
anized, 340, 380-91, 496-9 

Information sciences, new centre for, 219 


ix 


Information Service of the European, Com- 
munities, 150 

Information services, craft industry, 268; 
Common Market, Aslib conference, 112, 
144~7§, 186-207; European firms, 5—10; 
Indonesia, 80; Malaya, 80; Singapore, 80; 
Viet-Nam, 80; zinc and lead, 77 

Information units, centralization, 454~72 

Information work, Aslib courses, 2, 76, 268; 
patents, 342-9; Scottish Branch course, 
268~9; training courses, 140, 219, 358 

Inks, specification, 141 

Institute of Commonwealth Studies, Univer- 
sity of London, 184 

Institute of Information Scientists, examina- 
tions, 78 

Institute of Linguists; 202, 309 

Institute of Petroleum, 454 

Institute of Reprographic Technology, 3 

Institution of Production Engineers, 270 

International Association of Music Libraries, 
list of miniature scores, 53 

International Book, publishers, 63 

International Building Classification Com- 
mittee, 309-10; officers, 310 

International Business Machines, see IBM 

International Centre for African Social and 
Economic Documentation, 32 

International Commission on Rules for the 
Approval of Electrical Equipment, 205, 206 

International Conference on Cataloguing 
Principles, report, 4 

International Conference on Scientific Infor- 
mation, 323 

International Congress on Medical Librarian- 
ship, 219 

International Congress on Reprography, 80 

International Council of Scientific Unions, 
275, 338 se 

International Electrotechnical Commission, 
205, 206 

International Federation for Documentation, 
219; abstracting services inventory, 2; 
conference, 115; FID Year Book 1962, 115; 
International Building Classification Com- 
mittee, 309-10; status with Unesco, 53 ` 

International Federation of Film Archives, 86 

International Federation of Information 
Processing Societies, conference, 31 

International Federation of Library Associa- 
tions, 218 

International Journal of Abstracts, Statistical 
Theory and Method, 28 

International Labour Office, 409; statistical 
publications, 164 

International languages, 418 

International Organization for Standardiza- 
tion, 205, 206, 217, 419 

International Patent Classification, 311 

International rules for the cataloguing of educational, 
scientific, and cultural films and film strips on 
3 in. by 5 in. cards, go 

International science information studies, 80 

International Study Conference on Classifica- 
tion for Information Retrieval (Dorking 
Conference), 223, 247 
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International Union of Pure and Applied 
Chemistry, 278 

Invention and patents, 343, 345-7 

Iroquois Indians, 241 

Isotta, N.E.C., 182; ‘A suggested first step 
towards automation’, 333-41; Chairman, 
Standing Committee of Group Officers, 396 

Israel, Food Industries Advisory Service, 116; 
scientific literature, 416 

Italian Chemical Society, documentation 
group, 115. 

Italy, statistical sources guide, 165, 168-9, 
172~3, 174, 175 

Jackson, Eugene, 380 

Jackson, L., 365 

Java, population problems, 403 

Jephcott, Sir Harry, 4 

Jetleys, binding equipment, 113 

Joad, C. E. M., 67 

Johns Hopkins University Applied Physics 
Laboratory, 365 

Johnson, A., 112, 128 

Johnson, C. D., 375 

Johnson, M. R. S., 138 

Joint University Council for Social and Public 
Administration, 359 

Jolley, J. L., 259; speaker, Aeronautical 
Group, 28 

Jolley, J. L., and Partners Ltd, information 
courses, 140, 358 

Jones, E. H. E., 454 

Jordan, A. B., 112 

Journal of Documentation, managing editor, 52, 


75 
Journal of Pathology and Bacteriology, 289 
Jussieu, A. L. de, 231 


KWIC, see Keyword-in-cóntext index 
Kaiser, J., 431 

Kapp, R. O., 276, 416 

Kaula, S. P. N., 220 

KDP 10, see English Electric Co. Ltd 
Keane, J. M., letter to editor, 299-300 
Kemp, D. A., 374 

Kennard, O., 262 

Ketchum, Elizabeth, 88 

Keyword-in-context index, 313-21, 323-31, 


340 

‘Keyword: its use in abstracting, indexing and 
retrieving information’, 313-21 

Keywords Index to US Government Technical 
Reports, 270-1 

Kipping, Sir Norman, 4 

Kirsch, Russ, 385-6 

Klaar, R. M., 114 

Knight, G. Norman, 182 

Knox, W. T., 462, 463 

Kodak, Ektalith, 113; book exhibition, 271; 
Verifax, 114 

Kodamatic index, 493 

Kraus Reprint Corporation, Public Record 

_ Office reprints, 220-1 

Kubiena, W. L., 238 

Kula, Sam, ‘Literature of film librarianship’, 


3—93 
KWIC index to neurochemistry, 325 
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Kyle, Barbara, 75, 251, 262, 437; chairman, 
classification conference, 223; lecturer, 
information course, 76; research. librarian, 


75 
Kynoch Press, 274 


Lancaster-Jones, Joyce, 142 

Langstein, G., 193 

Language academies, 277 

Language barriers in science, 413-25 

“Language matters’ symposium, 309 

Language teaching, 419-20; research, 123 

Lavanchy, K., 78 

Law of copyright, 91 

Lawrie, R. S., 182 

Lea, Ja 77 patie 

Leach, Edmund R., 261; ‘Classification in 
social anthropology’, 239-42 

Lead Abstracts, 78 

Lead Development Association, 77 

Leaper, W. J., 91 

Leeper, G. W., 236 

Lehigh University, centre for information 
sciences, 219; information theory research, 
310 

Leslie, Jean, 181-2 

Leslie, W. H. P., 122, 341, 500 

Letters Patent, 342-3 


' Librarian and Book World, suspending publi- 


cation, 311 

Librarianship, Postgraduate School of, Shef- 
field University, 182 

Libraries, available by Telex, 79; film, 83-93; 
future, 55, 81; National Agricultural 
Library, Washington, 116; National Lend- 
ing Li my opening, 369; Royal National 
Institute for the Deaf, 183; Thornton 
Research Centre, 13; Zinc and Lead, 77 

Library Association, 397; annual conference, 
185; examination syllabus, 308; list of 
library duties, 369, 373; Reference, Special, 
and Information Section, 79, 363, annual 
conference, 112, reference work course, 
269; scientific flms subject classification, 
89; University and Research Section, 363 

Library automation, 55 

Library Binding Institute, 294 

‘Library bookbinding: standards and develop- 
ments’, 291-6 

Library Materials on Africa, Standing Con- 
ference on, 183 

Library of Congress, classification, 33; film 
cataloguing rules, 90 

Library planning, Thornton Research Centre, 
11-18 

Library removal, letter to editor, 208-9 

Library research, 117-24 

Library Research in Progress, 117, 121 

Library Schools, Association of British, 270 

Library staff, 361-79 

‘Library’s function within the company 
structure’, 308 

Licklider, J. C. R., 81 

Liebesny, F., 201-2; lecturer, patents courses, 


79, 397 
Lindgren, Ernest, 86, 87, 142 


INDEX 


‘Linking research and design’, 438-53 

List of common names and abbreviations for 
Plastics, 140 

“Literature of film librarianship’, 83-93 

Liverpool College of Technology, course on 
chemical literature, 3 

Llewellyn Davies, D., 195 

Lioyd, G. A., 310 

Lloyd’s Register of Shipping, 308 

Loan periods, research, 43 

Lockhart-Smith, K. R., 91 

Lockspeiser, Sir Ben, 216 

Logsdon, R. H., 375 

Lomax, M. IL., 139 

London School of Economics, 184 

Longley, A. R., 425 

Lovett, D. A., 78 

Lovnes, S. R., 437 

Luhn, H. P., 313, 319, 323, 336, 390, 480 

Luxembourg, statistical sources guide, 168, 
174 


Machine translation, 422-5 

“Mechines that interact with men’, 396 

McMurray, J. P., 499 

McNeal, A. I., 366 

Magnetic tape, 334, 496; cards, 335; disc, 335 

Majewski, Z., 54 

‘Making communication links 
199-202 : 

Making the most of what you’ve got’, 269 

Malaya, scientific facilities and information 
services, 80; scientific literature, 416 

Mallalieu, K., 138 

Management, book exhibition, 271 

Management and control of research and 
development, report, 78-9 

Manchester College of Science and Technol- 
ogy, 118, 121; Library, 375 

Manvell, Roger, 91 

Mazcus, W., E., 364 

Market research, Common Market surveys, 
169-70 

Marks & Spencer, 57 

Markus, J., 433 

Mazshall, J. W. (N. G. Dowell and), ‘Experi- 
ence with computer-produced indexes’, 
323-32 

Mazshall, S., 390 

Massland, E, M., 182 

Masham, F. W., 114 

Mason, D., lecturer, junior information 
course, 2, 268 

Massingham, P. J. H., 182 

Mathematics, in classification, 248-51 

Matuszewski, Boleslas, 87 

Mayr, E., 230 

Mechanized information, film, 28 

Mechanized information retrieval, 340, 380- 
9I, 496-9 , 

Medical films, cataloguing, 89 

Medical Library Association, second inter- 
national congress on medical librarianship, 


effective; 


$ 


219 
Medical periodicals, 221 
Meiklejohn, M. H., 114 


Melville, Sir Harry, 396; author, Department 
of Scientific and Industrial Research, 78 
Microcards for periodicals, 119 
Microdoc, 184 : 
Microfilm reader-printers, 491-4 ` 
Microgram service, 492, 
Microphotography and Document Reproduc- 
tion, Council for, 184 
Microreproduction, meeting in Washington, 


54 
Middleton, Jack, 113 


` Milford, Sir Humphrey, 65 


xi 


Miller, T. A., 182 

Mills, Jack, 247; speaker, Aslib Cranfield 
meeting, 356 

Milner, G. B., 251 

Ministry of Aviation, Electronics Research 
and Development, 342; Technical Infor- 
mation and Library Services (TIL), 333 

Ministry of Information, Aeronautical Group 
visit, 28 

Modern Language Association of America, 


303 

M6hlenbrock, S., 374 

Molgaard-Hansen, R., 310 

Moncur, David, ‘Library bookbinding: 
standards and developments’, 291-6; 
speaker, Scottish Branch, 28, 77 

“Monitoring current technical information 
with the British Technology Index’, 426-37 

Moody Institute of Science, film stock 
library, 88 

Mooers, Calvin, 337, 339, 390 

Mooney, M +» 189, 201 

Moore, C. K., 182 

Morse, R., 300 

Moss, R., 478; “How do we classify ?’, 33-42, 
46, 101-2, 129-31; letters to editor, 67-8, 
102~4, 209 

Mote, L. J. B., ‘New technical information 
division building at Thornton Research 
Centre’, 11—18 

Muller, Robert H., 375 

Muret-Sanders, 79 

Museum of Modern Art Film Library, 87 

Music scores, miniature, union list, 53 


NASA, see National Astronautics and Space 
Administration 

NATO, see North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion 

NIDER, see Nederlands Instituut voor 
Documentatie en Registratuur 

NMA, see National Microfilm Association 

NSF, see National Science Foundation 

National Agricultural Library, 116 

National Astronautics and Space Administra- 
tion, 466- 

National Book League, exhibition, 271 
National Broadcasting Corporation, New 
York, newsreel and television library, 89 
National Central Library, annual report, 360 
National Council for Social Research, 

Pretoria, 397 
National Film Archive, 84, 89, 90, 91; 
Cataloguing Committee, 83, 84 
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National Film Board of Canada, 88 

National Institute of Health, 381 

National Lending Library for Science and 
Technology, opening, 121, 396; Transla- 
tions Bulletin, 425 

National Library of Medicine, 221 

National Micro News, 184 

National Microfilm Association, 184 

National Physical Laboratory, 123 

National Productivity Year, 52, 270 

National Reference Library of Science and 
Invention, 301; panel of translators, 425 

National Science Foundation, 2, 117, 301~2, 
499; international information studies, 80; 
projects, 141 

Nayar society, 241-2 

Nederlands Instituut voor Documentatie en 
Registratuur, managing director, 54 

Needham, R. M., 256 

Neftekhimiya, 271 

Negus, C., 128 

Negus, J., 378, 480 

Nelson, P. J., 499 

Net Book Agreement, 66 

Netherlands, small firms’ information prob- 
lems, 9; statistical sources guide, 166-7, 
168, 169, 172, 174, 175 

Neurochemistry, K WIC index, 325 

‘New Picton and Hornby libraries’, 138 

‘New technical information division building 
at Thornton Research Centre’, 11-18 

New Year Honours, 4 

New York, Public Library, 375; special 
libraries directory, 54 

Newby, F., 112 

Newman, B., 182 

Newmark, Peter, 309 

N ae on microfilm, 126 

Nicholls, Anthony, 138; lecturer, information 
course, 76 

Nicholson, Max, 396 

Nichtenhauser, Adolf, 89 

Nicklin, E., 310 

Nielander, R., 374 

Noakes, C., 195 

Nomenklatur der anorganischen Chemie, 280 

North Atlantic Treaty Organization, 138 

North-Western Polytechnic courses, business 
records, 312; indexing, 219; information, 
219; reference work, 269 

Northern Classification Study Group, 33 

Novye Knigi, 63 

Nuclear science, glossary, 78; literature of, 


359 
Nuclear Science Abstracts, 429 
Nuer society, 241 
Nyasaland, periodicals, 397 


OECD, see Organization for Economic 
Co-operation and Development 

Official Journal (Patents), 311 

Oliver and Boyd, 281 

Opera mundi Europe, 196 

Opportunities for girls and women in science and 
technology, 140 
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Optical stencils, letters to editor, 128-9, 
207-8, 297—300 

Organization for Economic Co-operation and 
Development, 357-8; statistical publica- 
tions, 163~4 

Otis, M. V., 456 

‘Outsider inside information: USA 1961- 
1962’, 380-91 

Ozalid processes, correspondence, 20-1 


Pacific Steam Navigation Company, 138 

Packaging costs, 44 

Pakistan, population problems, 403, 405 

Palmer, B. I., 247 ` 

Paper tape, 336-8 

Parfitt, T., 161, 195 

Parish, D., speaker, Midlands Branch, 217 

Parker, Barbara, 4 

Parker-Rhodes, A. F., 115, 253, 390 

Parr, G., 279 

Pask, Gordon, ‘Machines that interact with 
men’, 396 

Patent Office, 343; Classification Key for 
Patents, 311; index of patent specifications, 
219; Library, 44, 121, 345 

Patents, Aslib courses, 76, 397; information 
work with, 342-9 

Patnaik, Biju, 408 

Patra, see Printing, Packaging, and Allied 
Trades Research Association 

Patrick, L. G., ‘Implications to industrial and 
other special librarians of the new Library 
Association examination syllabus’, 308 

Patterson, Mark, 184 

Payne, L. M., lecturer, information course, 76 

Pearson, F. L., 112 

Pearson, J. D., 183 

Peek-a-boo, letters to editor, 69, 128-9, 
207-8, 297-300 

Pei, Mario, 418 

Pendleton, O. W., letter to editor, 131 

Penson, F. G., 196 

Percy, G. E. B., 112 

Pergamon Press, 184 

Periodicals in South African libraries, 397 

Periodicals in the libraries of the Federation of 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland, 397 

Permuted chain index, 325 

Permuted-title index, 324 

‘Personal impressions of some USA docu- 
mentary activities, 1961-62’, 309 

“Personnel formula’, 366 

Petroleum, technical information unit, 11-18 

Petroleum Chemistry USSR, 271 

Pettijohn, F. J., 237 

Philadelphia Bibliographical Center and 
Union Library Catalogue, 125 

Philip, Alexander, 86 

Philippines, population problems, 402 

Philosophers, on classification, 41, 223-4 

Photocopying, 9; Aslib course, 268; Aslib 
Northern Branch exhibition, 112; touring 
exhibition, 53 

Photography, book exhibition, 271 

Physics, documentation research, 116, 119 

Physics Abstracts, 350 


j INDEX 


Picton and Hornby, new libraries, 138 

Pierce, Watson O’D., 364 

Pirég, W., 54 

Plastics, list of common names and abbrevia- 
tions for, 140 

Poland, director of Centralny Instytut 
Informacji Naukowo-Technicznej i Ekon- 
omicznej, 54 

Por--A-Punch, 486 

Porzuguese, technical dictionaries, 30 

Pos: Office, dialling research, 40 

Powers-Samas indexing, 69, 129 

‘Preparation of scientific material for the 
press’, 272~80 

Printing, Packaging, and Allied Trades 
Research Association, librarian’s death, 114 

Prior, A. Granville, 425 

Production Engineering Research Associa- 
tion, 270 

Productivity, 52-3 

‘Productivity and information’, 357 

Professional and non-professional library 
staff, 361-79 

“Professional and non-professional training’, 
138 

Profiling, 319-20, 484-9 

Aspe ening 314-15, 326-31, 481-4, 490-1, 
490-9 

Pryce, Roy, 191, 193, 196; “The European 
Communities, their work and publications’, 


145-51 

Public Record Office, reprints, 220-1 

Publishers Association, 57, 66 

Publishing, research reports, 119-20; tech- 
nical, 94-8 

‘Publishing scientific and technical material’, 
281-90 

Punched cards, 335-6, 481-4; letters to 
editor, 128-9, 207-8, 297-300 

“Punched cards in library routine’, 217 


Rae, P. D. J., 299; letter to editor, 128-9; 
correction, 175 
Ranganathan, S, R., 431; director of seminar, 


259 

Rank Precision Industries, xerox, 113 

Ratio of professional to non-professional 
library staff, 361-79 

Ravage, Denise, obituary, 356 

Readers’ profiles, 319-20, 484~9 

Reed, J. B., 19, 20 
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Research and development, report, 78~9 

‘Research at Chemical Abstracts’, 218, 269 

‘Research on information and library matters’, 
117-24 

Resale price maintenance, 66 

Restrictive Trade Practices Act, 66 

Rhodes House, Oxford, 184 
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Richnell, D. T., 216 
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Rosser, J. S., 112 
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Royal Aircraft Establishment, 120, 363, 380; 
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Royal Commonwealth Society, 184 

Royal Institute of British Architects, 310 , 
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Russian courses, 140 
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Rutherford, W. H., 77 
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Science information studies, 80 
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Scientific Documentation Centre, Dunferm- 
line, 123, 358 

Scientific facilities and information services, 
Indonesia, 80; Malaya and Singapore, 80; 
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Scientific Film Association, 89 
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300-2 
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Scottish research association, 358 

Seals, J., 138 

Selective dissemination of information (SDD, 
319-20, 484-9 

Sewell, R., 191, 425; speaker, Northern 
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Seybold, Geneva, 378 

‘SEB system of filing and the standardization 
of documents’, 217 

SSBJUDC building filing manual, 310 

Shachtman, Bella E., 374 

Shanks, E. I., 182 

‘Sharing skills: technical aid to developing 
countries’, 401-12 

Sheffield University, Postgraduate School of 
Librarianship, 183 

Sheldon, R., speaker, Midlands Branch, 217 

Shell Film Unit, Stock Shot Library, 85, 87 

Shell International Petroleum Co. Ltd, 454 

‘Shell’ Reseatch Limited, Thornton Research 
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Silvestri, L., 254-5 

Singapore, scientific facilities and information 
services, 80 

Sisco, F. T., 362 

Slater, Margaret, 358 

Smith, B., 280 

Smith, F. H., 112, 182, 216 

Smith, G. D., 237, 238 

"Sneath, P. H. A., 249, 253, 255, 258; “Use of 
mathematics’, 248-51 

Snel, R., 128, 175, 389 

Snyder, E. D., 49 

Social and Public Administration, Joint 
University Council for, 359 

Social anthropology, classification, 239-42 

Society of Chemical Industry, 217, 269 

Society of Indexers, meetings, 3; officers, 182 

Soils classification, 234-8 

Sokal, R. R., 249 

‘Some problems of bookselling’, 57-66 

Somerville, Brendan S., speaker, Chemical 
Group, 114 

Sorrell, R. H., 182 

South, M. L., 182 

South Africa, periodicals, 397 
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South-East Essex Technical College, photo- 
copying course, 268 

Soviet Film Archive, 87 

Spanier, L. M., 221 

Spanish, technical dictionaries, 30 

Spear, P., speaker, Midlands Branch, 357 

Special librarianship, part-time education, 357 

Special Libraries Association, 365; personnel 
survey, 367 

peers libraries directory of greater New York, 54 

pecification for blue-black record inks, 141 

Spencer, K. J., 112, 182 

Spiro, Peter, 151, 195 

Spring, Samuel, 91 

Staff, library professional and non-profes- 
sional, 361-79 

Standards, foreign, translated, 220 

Standing Conference on Library Materials on 
Africa, 183 

oo University Libraries Staff Manual, 
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Stanley, F. J., 138 

State of the art of co-ordinate indexing, 297, 311 

Statistical sources, Common Market, 152-75 

Statute of Monopolies, 342, 347 

Stebbins, Kathleen B., 367 

Stevens’ Comparative aspects of restrictive trade 
practices, 194 

Stewart, J. D., 89 

Stockholm University, 310 

Stocks, J. R., 216; “The relations between a 
central information unit and sectional units. 
Part P’, 454-63 

Stone, Abram, 85 

Stone, Dorothy, 85 

Stone, S. M. T., 138 

Storrs, H. L., 138 

Subject headings, indexing, 430-3 

Suddons, A., 191 

‘Suggested first step towards automation’, 
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Surry, M., 182 
Surveillance of cinematograph record film during 
storage, 90 
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Swank, Raynard C., 375 
Swansea Public Library, exhibition, 271 
Swedish Academy of Engineering, 310 
Swedish Institute for Documentation, 310 
Sweet, Arthur P., 375 
Sylvester-Bradley, P. C., 256 
Systems Development Corporation, 380~1 


TIL, see Ministry of Aviation, Technical 
Information and Library Services (TIL) 
Tams, Rupert L., 297, 298n., 299; letter to 

_ editor, 207-8 

Tansley, Sir Arthur, 238 

Tape typewriter, 333 
Tasker, S. A., 375 
Tatham, F. H. 
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Taxonomy, 226-30, 231-3, 239-42, 244 
Taylor, Beryl E. C., letter to editor, 20—1 
Taylor, George, 4 
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Technical aid, 401-12 

Tecanical authorship course, 183 

Tecanical illustration course, 183 
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Tecanical information and British Technology 
Index, 426-37 

Tecanical information division, new building 
at Thornton Research Centre, 11-18 

“Technical information services to a craft 
industry’, 268 
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90-8 

Technical papers, length of, 43-4; preparation 
for press, 272-80; publishing, 281-90 

Tecanical reports, 477-8; course on writing, 
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“Technical translations—making the master’, 
19-21 
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film library, 88 

Telex, libraries directory, 79 

Thesaurus, 340 

Theses, index to, 29, 398 

Theses, on microfilm, 126 

Thin, D. Ainslie, ‘Publishing scientific and 
technical material’, 281-90; speaker, Scot- 
tish Branch, 28, 77 

Thing-Activity, 245 

Thomas, Sir Miles, 162, 194 

Thomas, R. W., 196- 

Thamerson, Lilian G., obituary, 114 

Thompson, Anthony, 218 

Thompson, J. G., 194, 195 

Thornton, J. C., 182 

Thornton Research Centre, 138; new. tech- 
nical information division building, 11-18 

Thorp, J., 238 

rei Hugh, chairman, Common Market 

onierence, 144, 151, 189~90, 191-8, 202-3 

Tidskrift for DEAA, 16 f 

Tighe, J., 363 

Tootell, L. G., 216 

Trainor, Beatrice, 87 

Translation, courses, 115; foreign standards, 
220; letters to editor, 19-21; machine, 
422-5; non-availability, 425n.; problems, 
413-253 reproduction, 19-21; research, 
123; scientific, 413-25; scientific glossaries, 
277, journals, 220 

Translators’ registets, 202 

Transliteration, 278 

Trezsury, Information Division, 185 

oe establishing European Communities, 
146, 185 

Treatment of special material in libraries, 86 

Tripp, Brenda, 4 

Tritschler, Rene J., “A computer-integrated 
system for centralized information dis- 
semination, storage and retrieval’, 473-503 

Typewriters, tape, 337 


UDC, see Universal Decimal Classification 
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de Documentation 

UKAEA, see United Kingdom Atomic 
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Uganda Documentation Centre, 81 

Unesco, see United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization 

Union Française des Organismes de Documen- 
tation, bulletin, 53-4 

‘Union list of microfilms: last cumulation’, 
125-7 

Union list of miniature scores, 53 

Union list of periodicals on electronics and related 
subjects, 28 

United Kingdom Atomic Energy Authority, 
124 

United Nations, 401; conference on science 
and technology for less developed areas, 
29; statistical publications, 163 

United Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization, 356, 408, 413, 417, 
420-2, 424; catalogue of publications, 
1946-1959, 141; film cataloguing rules, 90 

United States, Atomic Energy Commission 
141, 340, 359; Committee on Government 
Operations, 341; Department of Agricul- 
ture Library, 116, 375; Department of 
Commerce, 189-90; information in, 380~ 
91; National Agricultural Library, 116; 
National Microfilm Association, 54; 
National Bureau of Standards, 382, 384; 
National Science Foundation, 2, 80, 117, 
141, 301~2, 499; Navy Film Library, 88; 
Office of Education, 363; Office of Naval 
Research, 386; Patent Office, 122, 382; 
Soil Conservation Service, 238 

United Steel Companies, 361 

Uniterm indexing, 69, 129 

Universal Decimal Classification, 33, 35-6, 
39s 46, 67, 6. 102-4, 129-30, 310, 340; 
abridged English edition, 3 

University College of Rhodesia and Nyasa- 
land, 397 

University of Chicago, 124; Graduate Library 
School, 369 

University of Edinburgh, 401 

University of Virginia, 123 

Urquhart, D. J., 396; speaker, Scottish 
Branch, 28, 77, 272 

US Government Research Reports, 270~1 


van der Laan, A., 54 

Verhoef, M., 54; speaker, Aeronautical 
Group, 28 

Verifax, 113 

Vernon, K. D. C., lecturer, information 
course, 76 

Verry, H. R., speaker, Northern Branch, 52, 
112 

Vessey, H. F., 341, 388 

Vickery, B. C., 41, 255, 260, 425, 437, 500; 
‘Classification for documentation’, 243-7; 
lecturer, information course, 76; speaker, 
Aeronautical Group, 28. 

Viet-Nam, scientific facilities and information 
services, 80 
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Voigt, M. J., 366 

Volkmann, Herbert, 87 


WHO, see World Health Organization 

WMA, see World Medical Association 

Wall, R. A., 112 

Waller, Diana, 89 

Waller, K. P., 138 

Walters, S$. M, 254-5, 
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Wansbrough-Jones, Sir Owen, 216 

Warheit, I. A., 362 

Washington Conference, 323 

Watson, R. F., r12 

Waverley essay competition, 81 

Webb, M. F., 216, 425 

Weeks, 5., speaker, Northern Branch, 138 

Weinberg, Alvin M., 359 

Wells, M. J., 463 

West Virginia University, 141 

. Westermann, publishers, 63 
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Documentation and Communication Re- 
search, 31, 269, 309, 380, 383, 390; School 
of Library Science, 142 

Weston, G., 216 

Whale, D. R. C., 138 

‘What are the language requirements of the 
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Wiesner, Jerry, 405 

Wiggins, E. D., 425 

Wight, E. A., 364, 365 

Wild, J. E., 192 

Wildlife Disease, 119 

Wiley, publishers, 59 

Willesden Technical 
authorship course, 183 

Williams, G. E., 280 

Wilson, Leslie, 203-4, 262, 309 

Wilson, R. A., 4 

Wise, C. A., 138 

Woledge, G., 216 

Wolf, A., 350. 

Wool Industries Research Association, 139 

World Bank, 406-7 

World Health Organization, 407 

World list of scientific periodicals, 278 

World Medical Association, 54 
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Wright, G. H., 216, 437 

Wright, J. E., 182, 216 

Wright, J. F. H., 363 

Wright, Marie G., 375 

Wright, R. C., 112, 363, 378, 437 

Wiister, E., 425 
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ASLIB CALENDAR 


January 

MON.22'— TUE.23. Course on work with patents and elementary 
patent practice. : n 

TUE.23. Winter meeting at Aslib. Speaker: Clifford Hatts. 

WED.24. Economics Group meeting at Aslib. 


rHUR.25. Technical Translation Group Annual General Meeting 
and lecture at Aslib. 


February 

THUR.I. Economics Group visit to Royal Society of Arts library. 

MON.5 — WED.7. Junior introductory course to information work. 

TUE.6. Fuel and Power Group visit to Castrol Ltd. 

TUE.13. Engineering Group visit to Patent Office library. 

WED.14. Economics Group visit to Richard Thomas & Baldwins 
library. 

WED.21. Winter meeting at Aslib. Speaker: C. W. Hanson. 

WED.28. Economics Group visit to Aslib. 


March 


THUR.I. Evening course on practical classification begins. 
TUE.20. Fuel and Power Group ‘Hobby-horse’ evening. 


THUR.22. Conference on sources of information on the Common 
Market at the Connaught Rooms. 


April 


FRILI3 —SUN.15. Aeronautical Group conference at the College of 
Aeronautics, Cranfield. 


May 
TUE.15. Fuel and Power Group Annual General Meeting. 
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Winter Meeting 

A meeting will be held at 5.30 for 6 p.m. on Wednesday 21st February at 
Aslib. Tea will be served at 5.30. The speaker will be Mr C. W. Hanson, B.SC., 
F.LINE.SC., Head of Aslib Research Department, who will describe some of the . 
substantial volume of research into information and library matters now being 
carried out by other organizations than Aslib, particularly that in progress in the 
USA and USSR, and discuss its implications. 


Junior Introductory Course to Information Work 


A course for those who have recently taken up junior posts in special libraries 
and information departments will be held from sth to 7th February at Aslib. 
It is designed to increase efficiency by giving a better understanding of the 
reasons for various routines and practices and of the functions they fulfil in the 
framework of an organization. Guidance will be given on further study and. 
professional reading. Lecturers will include Mr D. J. Foskett, Librarian, London 


'. University Institute of Education; Miss Margaret Gauntlett, Kodak Research 


Library; Mr G. P. Henderson, Guildhall Library; Mr D. Mason, ICI Dyestuffs 
Division; and Mr Jack Bird, Education Officer, Aslib. The fee for the course 
will be 5 guineas. Application should be made on the form supplied herewith. 


Course on Practical Classification 


A course of twelve evening lectures on practical classification will commence 
on Thursday 1st March at Aslib. The course will assume no previous knowledge 
of classification and will be concerned with detailed classification of items of 
information for reference purposes rather than the arrangement of books in a 
library. Further details of this course are available from the Education Officer, 
Aslib. 


Aslib Year Book 


The printer of sib Year Book rg61-62 regrets that a number of copies 
delivered were imperfectly ‘perfect’ bound. Any member‘or subscriber who has 
received a faultily bound copy is asked to return it immediately to Aslib for 
replacement. Owing to pressure of work, binding of this issue of the 4s/) 
Year Book was not carried out in the printer’s own bindery. 


Scottish Branch 

A residential conference on writing, publishing, binding, and storage of 
literature will be held on Friday and Saturday 16th and 17th March at the 
Salutation Hotel, Perth. Further details are available from the Branch Secretary, 
H. Greenshields, 27 Sweyn Road, Thurso, Caithness. 


FID Inventory of Abstracting Services 

The International Federation for Documentation (FID), with financial 
support from the National Science Foundation in Washington, is to make an 
international inventory of abstracting services covering pure and applied 
sciences, technology, medicine, agriculture, and social sciences. It is expected 
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that the work will take two years and the information will be collected by means 
of a questionnaire, to be distributed early in February. This will contain general 
questions about the nature and scope of each abstracting service and requests 
for more detailed information such as the numbers of periodicals consulted and 
whether reproduction or translation services are available. 

On completion of this project FID plans to establish an international infor- 
mation centre from which data revealed by the questionnaire may be obtained. 

The Federation will welcome the assistance of all organizations having their 
own abstracting services. Requests for copies of the questionnaire and any 
relevant information should be addressed to FID, 7 Hofweg, The Hague, 
Netherlands, 


Institute of Reprographic Technology 


The Institute of Reprographic Technology Ltd (RT) was formally inau- 
gurated on 23rd November 1961. Its declared objects are to promote scientific 
knowledge and research in all aspects of reprographic work. IRT aims include 
improvement of the standard of knowledge in graphic reproduction technology 
and the effectiveness of the service provided to industry, promotion of exchange 
and dissemination of such knowledge, and provision of facilities for education 
in graphic reproduction technology. More detailed information of IRT objects, 
syllabus and examinations, and application forms for membership may be 
obtained from the Secretary, Institute of Reprographic Technology, 157 
Victoria Street, London SW1. 


Society of Indexers 


The Society of Indexers will hold a meeting at 5.30 for 6 p.m. on Monday 
12th February at the Library Association, Chaucer House, Malet Place, London 
WC1. Mr F. H.C. Tatham, B.A., Editor of Whitakers Almanack and a member of 
the Council of the Society of Indexers, will speak on the indexing of Whitakers 
Almanack. Time will be allowed for discussion. Members of Aslib will be 
welcome. 


Course on Use of Chemical Literature : 


A short course on the use of chemical literature will be held from Wednesday 
21st to Friday 23rd February at the College of Technology, Liverpool. The fee 
for the course will be 30s. Further particulars and application forms are available 
from the Head of the Chemistry and Biology Department, College of Tech- 
nology, Byrom Street, Liverpool 3. 


UDC—Abridged English Edition 

The third edition of BS 1000A, Universal Decimal Classification: Abridged English 
edition, was published in December 1961. It is available from the British Stand- 
ards Institution, Sales Branch, 2 Park Street, London W1, price Gos bound; . 
55s unbound; postage extra to non-subscribers. 
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International Conference on Cataloguing Principles 


The Preliminary Official Report of the International Conference on Cata- 
loguing Principles, held in Paris from gth to 18th October 1961, is now available. 

The Conference was sponsored by the International Federation of Library 
Associations (IFLA). Its purpose was ‘to reach agreement on basic principles 
governing the choice and form of entry in the alphabetical catalogue of authors 
and titles’. Prior to the conference, working papers had been circulated to 
library associations and other interested organizations for study and comment 
and a draft Statement on Principles based on the working papers and the 
comments received had been prepared and issued to participants. 

The conference sessions were devoted mainly to discussion and amendment 
of each section of the draft Statement of Principles. The final Statement of 
Principles received the support of a large majority of the participants and the 
text of it is contained in the Preliminary Official Report, together with other 
resolutions passed by the Conference, lists of delegations and special groups, 
and a summary of the votes taken at the Conference. 

The Report is issued in the United Kingdom by A. H. Chaplin, Executive 
Secretary, International Conference on Cataloguing Principles, c/o the National 
Central Library, Malet Place, London WCr. It will be published in Unesco 
Bulletin for Libraries and in Libri, 


New Year Honours 


Members will be pleased to know that Sir Norman Kipping, Director-General, 
Federation of British Industries, and a Vice-President of Aslib, was appointed 
K.B.E. in the New Year Honours. Other appointments and awards of special 
interest to Aslib were announced as follows. 


BARONET; Sit. Harry Jephcott, lately Chairman, Council for Scientific and 

Industrial Research. 

KNIGHT BACHELOR: Dr George Taylor, Director, Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew. 
B: Mr R.A. Wilson, Principal Keeper, Department of Printed Books, 

. British Museum. 

c.3.E.: Dr J. E. Richardson, Director of Education, The Polytechnic, Regent 
Street, London. 

o.B.E.: Mr F. H. Banfield, lately Director of Research, British Food Manu- 
facturing Industries Research Association; Miss Barbara Parker, Secretary 
and Librarian, British Society of Archaeology, Baghdad, Iraq; and Miss 
Brenda Tripp, Director, East Europe Department, British Council. 


Iaslic Conference 


The Indian Association of Special Libraries and Information Centres (Iaslic) 
will hold its fourth conference from Saturday 3rd to Tuesday 6th February at 
the Fuel Research Institute, Jealgora, Dhanbad, Bihar. Among the topics for 
discussion are methods and techniques of scientific communication in India, a 
central science library for India, and centralization or decentralization of 
information services. Details of the conference may be obtained from the 
Honorary General Secretary, Iaslic, c/o Geological Survey of India Library, 
29 Chowringhee Road, Calcutta 16, India. 
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THE EPA INFORMATION MISSION 


WILFRED ASHWORTH 
Librarian and Information Officer, British Nylon Spinners Lid 


Winter meeting, London, 24th October 1961 


LMOST from the start the European Productivity Agency recognized the 

importance to productivity of a free flow of information and new ideas. 
As proof of this one has only to note its activities in this field: EPA Digests, the 
Question and Answer Service, provision of Technical Information Officers in 
the various countries, Technical Information Conferences, and even more the 
contribution it has made to the ‘small firm problem’. Firstly, there was a 
Survey! carried out in Europe and the United States on how small firms obtain 
technical information which, though it revealed no more than was already 
known in the information world, usefully focused the attention of many other 
people on the unsatisfactory situation which exists. In order to widen the range 
of resources known to firms the next stage was to produce a directory” of sources 
of information, and this was followed by the commissioning of a pamphlet? 
giving advice to small and medium-sized firms on the setting up of technical 
information services. This was supplemented by a further publication* giving 
case studies of how eighteen firms solved their own information problems. 

Eventually, in furtherance of the general study of this small-firm problem it 
was suggested, at a meeting of EPA Technical Information Officers in 1959, 
that it might be profitable to send a Mission around Europe to study information 
services in a number of selected firms. These were to be chosen from the small 
and medium-sized groups (<100 and <1,000 employees, respectively) and to 
be such as were known, taking individual size and resources into consideration, 
to handle their information particularly efficiently. The idea was to determine, 
if >ossible, the cause of their superiority in this respect and to endeavour to 
discover the underlying formula for success. An excellent idea, of course, but 
one not quite so easy to put into operation as to formulate. Nevertheless plans 
went ahead and the Mission began its visits in Great Britain in November, 1960, 
visiting twenty-three firms and institutes in five countries (United Kingdom, 
Denmark, Netherlands, Germany, and France) in ten working days. 

The difficulties were many and obvious. The size of the sample was too small 
against the total number of places which could have been visited. Time was too 
short. The area studied too vast. More important still was the factor that 
results were all too likely to depend on wise choice of visits and visitors. This 
was in the hands of the various National Liaison Centres and must have proved 
extremely difficult. It was clearly useless to send investigators lacking in 
experience, yet those with sufficient breadth of knowledge would almost 
certainly be in the employment of the largest organizations and perhaps be out 
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of touch with the stark realities of the limitation of resources available to small 
firms. Secondly, firms of the specified size, especially the really small ones, 
though they might be making perfectly adequate arrangements to handle their 
information needs, rarely recognize that they are doing so and may not have an 
information service operating as a separate entity. Such a firm might indeed 
make less impact on its National Liaison Centre than one which operated far less 
efficiently, but passed on its inquiries to the Centre. National pride militated 
also against inclusion of really small firms, especially as no firm would accept us 
unless they were able to offer hospitality to the members of the Mission. 

In the final event this team, though all necessary qualifications for the study 
were to be found in at least one person, was not well balanced. Especially, 
knowledge of librarianship was lacking amongst its members. It is also fair to 
say that for the strict purposes of the Mission ‘the firms visited were not well 
chosen, being mostly too large. Nevertheless, the interplay of ideas amongst the 
members of the team, strongly catalysed by the variety of things we saw on the 
visits made, was of a very high order. The conclusions reached by the report? 
I believe to be entirely valid although they were based on a large number of 
impressions rather than on any solid phalanx of fact. They could well be 
ascribed to the combined personal experiences of the investigators more 
directly than to the systems and methods we actually saw in operation. While 
not in any way wishing to belittle the value of the facts collected about each 
organization visited, which are also presented in the report, the overall picture 
built up contains many elements supplied by the members of the team. Without 
the constant stimulus to discussion caused by the visits the jigsaw would never 
have been completed. A team of people less involved already in information work 
would have certainly failed to reach any conclusions on the evidence available. 

As the report of the Mission has already been published, containing a wealth 
of detail, I have no intention of duplicating its contents tonight. I propose 
instead to put forward a personal viewpoint, that of a librarian, feeling it useful 
to do so not only to suit my audience but because, as the only investigator with 
any training in librarianship, I naturally sometimes found myself the only 
protagonist of the documentary approach. 

it is recognized that firms may obtain information from Government agencies, 
official organizations, universities and technical colleges, trade, professional and 
research associations. It may also be gleaned from attendance at exhibitions and 
examination of competitors’ products, and help is often received from suppliers 
of raw materials and equipment. Outside consultants may be employed, or help 
obtained from former colleagues of the staff. Nevertheless, very often the most 
efficient and cheapest of all methods proves to be the documentary approach by 
reading periodicals, using books and libraries, and by creation of notes in 
index form. 

From the very start in Great Britain, where we saw a group of firms all 
engaged in the instrument industry and well graded in size, we came right up 
against the question which was to become one of the major talking points of the 
tour-—the stage at which a firm can profitably introduce its own library and 
information service. It also brought us strongly into contact with the extra- 
ordinary resistance to taking this step which firms so often put up. 
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The problem with the smallest firms seems to begin with change—and change 
and the need for information are inextricably linked. When a firm, and we saw 
at least two such in Germany, is entirely satisfied with its product and can 
readily dispose of its output, it often desires this happy state of affairs to con- 
tinue. This is especially so in the family concern where expansion would require 
the introduction of outsiders as executives. Such a firm has little or no need for 
information and may find new ideas a nuisance. Nevertheless, in a progressive 
age change is frequently forced upon a firm from the outside. Competitors 
upset the balance of the market, new raw materials create problems, customers 
expect improvements in the product. Where the scientific content of the trade 
is high the need for information becomes greatly increased. 

This basic resistance to change may seem to be repressed in those smaller 
firms which eventually allow progress to take place and which begin to expand. 
But so often it erupts again in a rationalized form as opposition, when ultim- 
ately an information service is formed, to the introduction of a trained infor- 
mation officer from outside. It is at this point that grave danger arises of an 
untrained and unsuitable member of the existing staff being allowed to drift into 
the work. In Great Britain especially we frequently heard assertions that no 
outsider, however well trained, could possibly become familiar with the 
particular firm’s information needs within any reasonable time—notwithstanding 
that in the same firms engineers and chemists were taken on and expected to be 
working usefully almost from the start. Can it be that, even while outwardly 
belittling the value of information, the management is secretly afraid of its 
immense power? : 

In so many cases the smaller firms left the handling of information in the 
hands of one or two of the directors who would spend a surprising amount of 
their time (a total of over sixty hours a week was admitted in one German firm, 
and at least half the time of one director estimated in a British one) in handling 
information, Such a firm would be content to subscribe to a number of period- 
icals which would be lost fairly quickly, so much so that one British firm 
admitted that it was quicker to borrow back journals from their Research 
Association than to search around their own organization for copies. 

. Although the existence of a Research Association can well delay the point at 
which it is absolutely necessary to introduce an information service, there did 
appear to be some evidence that firms were sheltering behind their Association 
for too long. A good information officer would ensure more efficient use of the 
available resources of a Research Association than any we saw in operation. 
Often the approach to the Association was lamentably unco-ordinated, and 
concerned matters which were far too elementary for what the service was 
costing. While on this point of Research Associations it may not be irrelevant 
to refer to one topic which caused us a little concern. We discovered that the 
British firms visited were all paying their Research Association for sponsored 
research in addition to the ordinary membership dues. In most cases the 
sponsored research fee was appreciably larger and in one case up to six times 
the membership fee.. We felt that the present tendency of the various British 
Research Associations to push sponsored research is not in the interests of the 
really small firm. It cannot afford the extra dues, and is being excluded from the 
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results of an increasing proportion of the research done. It is recognized that 
the Association may benefit by being able to purchase extra and more expensive 
equipment, and can support a larger staff, but there may well be temptation to 
shun problems of general use to the whole industry in favour of those which 
bring in extra revenue. The situation needs watching. 

In Germany postponing the establishment of information services was 
achieved by wider use of free-lance consultants which were a most noticeable 
feature of the German information scene. The consultant, as only a temporary 
employee, does not upset the status quo and, when he has finished his work, can 
be seen off the premises with reltef akin to that often experienced domestically 
when a visitor (however welcome) finally departs, leaving one’s home one’s own 
again. There is, however, a real danger which was certainly not appreciated in 
any of the firms visited, where blind reliance was generally placed on the 
consultants. It is rare indeed for a consultant to make use of documentary 
resources to keep informed, to the extent of (say) a small information unit 
taking only thirty periodicals. To employ a consultant may therefore unwitting- 
ly mean that documentary resources are quite inadequately covered. ` 

In Denmark a very different pattern of approach to information was presented 
tous. Apart from one organization, which was a firm too large to be considered 
by the Mission and with a fairly conventional information department, we were 
shown central organizations which, partly by distribution of abstracts and 
largely through the medium of field officers, assisted the many small firms in the 
country. It was most encouraging here to see the enthusiasm with which the 
field officers approached their tasks and the emphasis which they felt to be 
necessary in selling their services. What was far less satisfactory was the 
expressed remark of the head of one of the largest services ‘It is not productivity 
to go the documentary way’. The balance between the use of personal know- 
ledge and experience and reliance on printed records was too heavily weighted 
in favour of the former. Constantly extolling the virtues of their information 
services in the interests of publicity had become a habit and led to some com- 
placency. A very high degree of success and widest coverage was claimed by 
services which proved to have access to no more than seventy or eighty period- 
icals. The degree of success is probably explained by the fact that 67,000 of the 
70,000 firms in Denmark have, because of the small size and the few technicians 
employed, a very low level of information need. Most surprising was the 
paucity of use of abstracting journals by the libraries and organizations we 
visited. Generally not mote than one or two per cent of periodicals taken would 
be abstracting journals. At very little expense extra much wider coverage of the 
world’s literature could readily have been attained. 

No attempt at all seemed to have been made by any of the organizations 
visited here to obtain an independent assessment of their own information 
services to others. Material was sent out, but the extent of use made of it was 
not known. 

In contrast to the general lack of use of documentary material we found that 
in Copenhagen itself engineers and scientists by habit make full and constant use 
of the national and university libraries. Generally, in most countries, we found 
the extent of use of external libraries to be deplorably low. 
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In the Netherlands, as might be expected, the documentary approach was on 
a higher plane. Here we saw one of the best of the libraries visited (though 
again of a company really too large for our purposes) and I, for one, was not 
surprised to hear the manager responsible expressing the view that ‘too many 
likraries are conducted by untrained people’. The difficulty here, as in other 
countries, however, was the real shortage of trained workers. The field officers 
in the Netherlands were generally working on problems of a high order, but 
were here able to base their replies on seven hundred technical periodicals and 
one hundred and twenty abstracting journals. 

Germany was really outstanding for its attention to management and com- 
mercial as well as technical information. These we had found to be generally 
rather neglected in all the other countries visited. For a small firm, with limited 
resources, to spend its little money on commercial rather than technical infor- 
mation may well prove a better bargain. This was certainly borne out in two of 
the firms visited which, with a single relatively unchanging product, needed 
marketing rather than scientific advice. 

In France we found the same reliance on documentation seen in the Nether- 
lands but here, in most of the firms we saw, reliance was placed on the Selecto 
peekaboo method of indexing instead of on more conventional bibliographical 
methods. To some of the members of the Mission it seemed that this method 
had been adopted all too readily at its ‘gimmick’ value and by organizations 
whose information needs would soon grow to an extent which could hardly fail 
to throw some strain on the process of sorting. As some proof of this was the 
fact that one firm in eighteen months had run through two and a half complete 
series of Selecto cards with 1,500 keywords. A medium search would take half 
an hour. Everywhere the system was used it had been accepted as a panacea for 
all problems and pressed into service to retrieve facts ill-fitted to the method. 
It does not, for example, make a good author catalogue which an ordinary card 
index does so well, nor can the coding of periodical references be readily 
justified. 

A striking feature of information dissemination in all the countries studied 
was the unrestricted use of photocopying quite regardless of copyright regula- 
tions. In fact the amateur handler of information wishing to pass it to any 
individual seems not to consider anything beyond the provision of a separate 
photocopy. The prevalent belief is that it is all right so long as the copy is not 
sold and is used only within the organization, but, even if this were true, it 
scarcely covers the central information agency which uses this method for 
sending out facts, unasked, to a wide range of outside firms. 

If I were to be asked as a result of the visit to give my own formula for success 
in information work I should stress that in the first place it is essential for 
management to believe in the vital importance of information. New ideas seem 
to be found and to circulate to most effect wherever there is an individual in a 
firm with knowledge of the needs and a sense of responsibility. Even if his 
function is no more than that of liaison with sources of information efficiency 
increases. Too much reliance must not be placed on memory because good ideas 
do not by any means always arise at a time when they can profitably be used, and 
many might well be lost. In even the smallest firm an elementary system of 
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record-keeping will eliminate this wastage, prevent total loss of accumulated 
knowledge when staff changes occur, may stimulate interest in information, and 
will certainly focus information at a central, known point. 

In every growing organization there comes a time when it is more efficient 
and less costly to appoint an information officer rather than to employ too much 
of the time of executives and technical staff. This appointment should not be as 
long delayed as is normal practice at present. Firms must be encouraged to take 
the best available advice from special library associations, or from their Research 
Associations, to ensure that a suitably trained or experienced person is found. 
Contrary to popular, ill-informed belief such an information officer will soon 
‘become familiar with the firm’s needs and with available resources. His experi- 
ence will enable him to preserve the optimum balance in using these resources. 
He must, however, be given sufficiently high status to do his work. He should 
be made responsible directly to top management and be trusted to know the 
policy of his firm. He should also have all aspects of the information service 
under his own control, to avoid difficulties which arise if the library, commercial, 
technical and other services are run separately. 

Information in the modern world is no job for amateurs. Even the smallest 
firm will do well to associate itself with research or other information-giving 
bodies, making it the direct responsibility of some interested and enthusiastic 
employee to act as liaison officer. 
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NEW TECHNICAL INFORMATION DIVISION 
BUILDING AT THORNTON RESEARCH CENTRE 


$ 


L. J.B.MOTE 


HORNTON, the largest of the ‘Shell’ Research Centres in the United 

. Kingdom, is about eight miles north of Chester. It occupies a forty-five- 
acre site and its purpose is reséarch on oil products. Particular stress is laid on 
maintaining contact with manufacturers and consumers. In ensuring the 
successful development of new products, Thornton devotes considerable effort 
to the study of the fundamental phenomena involved in the performance of 
petroleum products. 

The principal buildings are: one housing groups of laboratories for research 
on motor gasoline, aviation fuel, transmission, and industrial lubricants, and 
also housing the drawing office; a building for administration offices which also 
houses the mathematicians; separate buildings for research on diesel fuels, 
engine lubricants, and bitumen; a road-test laboratory for automotive fuels and 
lubricants research; an applied chemistry laboratory; an cao laboratory; 
stores, canteens, etc. 

The most recent developments at Thornton, forming part of an extensive 
plen for the improvement of the research facilities, include a new building for 
accommodating the Technical Information Division. This building is one of a 
group of three: new buildings, the others being for chemistry and applied 
physics. A lecture hall is to be added later. The buildings are interconnected by 
covered ways and heated by a common calorifier plant supplied with steam from 
the Stanlow Refinery, which adjoins the Research Centre. 

It will assist the reader of this article to appreciate the special features of the 
design of the new Technical Information Building if a brief indication is first 
given of the scope of the information service that has been developed at Thorn- 
ton since the first laboratory was built twenty years ago. It should be mentioned 
that for some ten years now the service has also been available to the Stanlow 
Refinery. ' 

The following figures relate to one year’s operations: 


Journals ; 9,400 
Papers, preprints, etc. 1,200 
Reports (average number of copies per issue being 2) 12,660 
Abstracts written 19,000 
Documents received on loan from external sources 1,325 
Requests (originating from abstracts) for journals, papers, etc. 5,011 
Subject index cards filed 11,356 
Total number of documents received 

(books, journals, preprints, reports, papers, specifications, etc.) 26,000 
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LIBRARY 


The Technical Information Division consists of three principal parts: 
Library, Reports Section, Technical Inquiry Service. 

The Library, with a staff of six, deals with the acquisition, circulation, and 
filing of books, journals, papers, preprints, standards, specifications, etc. 

The Reports Section, also with a staff of six, handles the actual circulation of 
reports, as well as their acquisition and filing. : 

The Technical Inquiry Service is staffed by seven information scientists. In 
addition to answering inquiries from the Research Centre and Refinery the 
staff prepares abstracts from both the published and unpublished documents 
received, classifies them for the subject index, and carries out the important task 
of naming the staff to whom reports should be circulated. 


TECHNICAL INFORMATION DIVISION BUILDING 


The new Technical Information building itself is 110 ft. long, 50 ft. wide and 
28 ft. high, the design being based on 1o ft. modules. It is a two-storey flat- 
roofed building giving a total floor area of 11,000 sq. ft. Prestressed concrete 
is used in the framework and the exterior consists almost entirely of windows 
with metal panels below the window levels. The internal walls throughout the 
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building have borrowed lights, and this, together with the generous provision 
of windows, results in excellent lighting conditions in daytime. Electric lighting 
is provided by flush-type fittings in all the ceilings, which are otherwise covered 
with white acoustic tiles. The floors are covered with oatmeal-coloured Marley 
tiles except in the Library and Reports Section, where a thick marbled grey 
linoleum tile is used. 


GROUND FLOOR 


The entrance to the building is to be a common one with the adjacent lecture 
hall, not yet constructed. The entrance hall and staircase of the Technical 
Information Building are paved with “Derbydene’ carboniferous limestone 
formed of calcareous rocks laid on the sea-bed some 250 million years ago. 
Fessilized crinoids are preserved whole or broken in it, giving a particularly 
decorative effect. The internal walls of the entrance hall are covered with 
afrormosia panelling; this decorative hardwood comes from West Africa, 
particularly the Ashanti, and is sometimes known as Kokrodua. Afrormosia is 
also widely used throughout the building, all the doors being of this timber, as 
well as many of the fittings. 


Library ? 

A wide corridor leads to the library proper, which is square and occupies an 
area of 2,500 sq. ft. On the left side, low horizontal shelving in afrormosia 
accommodates the current journals and forms two alcoves, housing reading 
tables which are provided with their own lighting. The use of low shelving on 
one side of the library has made it possible to preserve a full view from the door 
to the rear wall and this accentuates the sense of space. On the right side are 
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bookshelves, 7 ft. high, also of afrormosia, with built-in lighting. Metal 
channel sections have been let into the undersides of the shelves to accommodate 
spring-type bookholders and to increase the rigidity. Three small study rooms 
are provided for research workers who wish to carry out protracted examina- 
tions of the literature. These are 6 ft. 8 in. wide, and a counter running this full 
width provides ample space for working with many documents. The study 
rooms are provided with mechanical ventilation and full-length strip lighting. 

An abstracts bar extending the whole length of the end wall of the library 
consists of a continuous counter ṣo ft. long, backed by four tiers of shelves 
housing the published abstracts journals and indexes. 

A combined desk and counter constructed of afrormosia, with the top 
covered with grey linoleum, is located near the door and contains the equipment 
required for recording loans. The library contains some 6,000 books and bound 
journals as well as many individual published papers, standards, trade catalogues, 
etc. It subscribes to about 500 journals, which are circulated to the research 
staff after the relevant articles have been abstracted. 

Adjacent to the library and communicating with it by both a hatch and a 
door is the library office, accommodating five of the staff. Double pedestal 
desks are provided, and wherever possible a shelf 1 ft. wide has been placed at 
desk height along the walls to increase the working space available. A library 
store is situated on the other side of the corridor. 

Next to the library office is a small mailing room, provided with counters and 
shelving subdivided into pigeon holes for sorting the mail. A goods lift opens 
from the mailing room and accommodates a trolley which can be loaded, 
dispatched to the first floor, and wheeled to any of the offices. 





REPORTS SECTION 
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FIRST FLOOR 


On the first floor, separate offices are provided for the Head of Technical 
Information Division, his Deputy, the Chief Abstractor and for the typists. 


Reports Section 


The Reports Section, in a 
room 36 ft. by 30 ft., organizes 
the circulation of the reports 
which are received at the rate of 
approximately 12,000 a year 
from many sources. The stock 
amounts to about I00,000 re- 
ports. A specially designed 
counter in afrormosia houses, in 
double drawers, all the 8 in. by 
§ in. index cards necessary to 
indicate the readers, past and 
present, of each document. A 
shelf is provided at desk height 
along the southern wall where 
six desks are arranged. Two 
study rooms are available for use 
by research staff wishing to study 
documents controlled by the 
Reports Section. Adjacent to 
the Reports Section is a large 
store for the accommodation of 
documents on steel shelving. l 
Part of the shelving is arranged $ , ae : 
for vertical filing. 





Technical Inquiry Service 


The Technical Inquiry Service is conducted in a room having an area of 
1,066 sq. ft. The part near the window is divided into four cubicles by three 
glass partitions, each cubicle being 10 ft. wide and containing two desks. Along 
the whole length of the room, at desk level, a shelf 1 ft. wide is again provided. 

The subject indexes of approximately 150,000 cards are housed in L-shaped 
banks in the Technical Inquiry Service room against the walls which form the 
microview and checking rooms. Additional indexes and author indexes are 
accommodated in the centre of the room. A table and chairs are provided to 
facilitate consultation with ‘customers’. 

The microview room has a counter 1o ft. long occupying its whole length. 
This makes it possible to accommodate conveniently the reading equipment for 
microcards, microfilm, and microfiches. The microcopies are kept in eight- 
drawer cabinets beneath the counter. The checking room, which is.provided 
with a similar counter, makes it possible for documents, such as abstract 
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TECHNICAL INQUIRY SERVICE 


bulletins, to be checked aloud without disturbing the rest of the staff. These 
two rooms are accessible only from the corridor. 

In addition to an internal automatic telephone system serving Thornton and 
Stanlow, a G.P.O. ‘House Exchange’ system, with two external lines, provides 
a ten-position intercommunication system within the building that can be used 
without going to the exchange. 

The building has now been occupied for three months, and the extent to 
which the design is contributing to smooth working is apparent in the appre- 
ciation shown by our customers of the improved facilities provided for them. 
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Letters to the Editor 


TECHNICAL TRANSLATIONS—MAKING THE MASTER 


Dear Madam, 

“Technical translations—making the master’, your September 1961 issue, by 
J. B. Reed seeks to indicate ways to do this work economically. Some practical 
detail may help and I offer these comments with that intention. 

I would qualify the statement that “When cuttings are used this (checking) is 
entirely eliminated.’ It will depend on how reliable is the worker doing the 
pasting up and on his knowledge of the meaning of symbols included; to invert 
some is to invert the sense and Greek letters inverted could cause confusion. 
Again there is no assurance that in the text the right symbol is in the right 
place, unless the translator checks it. 

I recommend the following details of procedure: 


I. 


G. 


~} 


Write text symbols into the manuscript translation, then draw a short 
vertical line in red ink either side of them to indicate to the typist what 
space to leave. So also with formulae in the text though these need not be 
written out; red verticals will show the approximate space needed. 


. When the typescript is received and the photocopy of the original, correlate 


the symbols to be cut out with the manuscript markings. This ensures that 
none will be missed and that the correct symbol is inserted. 


. Paste up with rubber solution from a collapsible tube, using as spreader a 


matchstick, end bevelled, held in a penholder or some similar tool. 
Surround pasting is enough for large areas; all-over for small. Follow the 
instructions to spread on both the ground and the paste-in, very thinly for 
instant drying. Iron down with an overlay, using a paperhanger’s roller. 


. When the complete paste-up is done detect all symbols by feel, line by 


line, and rub the finger tip around each to roll off the solution squeeze-out 
which would otherwise photograph. 


. Check all symbols and the insertion of the correct formula in the correct 


place. When numbered in the original text, include this numbering and 
not a typed number; this assures the reader that the formulae have not 
become interchanged. 

For cutting out, use a razor blade in a holder, or a craft worker’s stencil 
knife, run along a steel rule on the cardboard back from a writing pad. 
A clean cut will not photograph. Handle with tweezers. 


. Remove all illustrations and tables from the text. Photocopy them. Make 


up sheets to paste them on in sequence, arranging space for typed captions. 
Block out illustration wording that has to be changed and use UNO 
stencils on the photocopy. 


. The text as typed is unbroken by illustrations. Staple the left margin of 


the text. Place illustrations and tables in order and to the right of the text 
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and staple their right margin. The reader can now turn any illustration up 
to face the text being read. The format is as a book hinged both left and 
and right; text left, illustrations right. Alternatively hinges for both may 
be at the top of the sheets. 


9. By this practice the typist has straightforward full-page typing, allowing 
spaces only for text symbols and line spaces for formulae. Photographs 
may be original size or enlarged to allow stencil lettering according to 
clarity and detail required. Typist and photographer work ahead inde- 
pendently and do not need to match one another’s work. 


There may be better ways, if so, let us hear about them; everyone will benefit. 
Yours faithfully, 
W. D. ARNOT, 
16 Chapel Street, 
; Nuneaton, 
7th October 1961. Warwickshire. 


Dear Madam, 

After reading the article by Mr J.B. Reed entitled “Technical translations— 
making the master’ in the September issue of sib Proceedings, I feel it may be 
of some interest to readers to know of the method used here for the production 
of reproducible translated texts. Naturally enough our system is based on 
‘Ozalid’ processes. 

For Ozalid processes the basic requirement is, of course, a translucent master. 
Our translations are therefore typed directly on Ozalid transparent paper. 
(All typewriters on the premises are fitted with photo-ribbons which give typed 
text with the necessary covering power for Ozalid reproduction.) Suitable 
spaces are left for diagrams and formulae which are later traced in from the 
foreign original with a pencil or black ball-point pen. It is true that the tracings 
have to be checked, but provided the matter is not excessively complicated this 
is no great drawback. There are of course no carbon copies to be checked. Not 
only pencil, but also typewriter ink can be removed from the transparent paper 
with soft indiarubber. The making of corrections is thus a simple matter. We 
always have a first Ozalid paper copy run off for correction purposes. Correc- 
tions are marked on this copy and from it the typist makes the necessary altera- 
tions to the transparency. No pages are retyped unless really extensive alterations 
have to be made. 

Once the transparent master has been finalized, any number of Ozalid copies 
can be run off at any time. If large numbers of copies are later found to be 
necessary the transparency can be used as a master for photo-offset-lithography 
or duplication by photostencil. 

So far I have not been faced with the problem of translating articles containing 
untraceable diagrams, graphs or formulae in the body of the text. Should such 
a problem come my way I should probably make transparent reflex diffusion- 
transfer copies (Copy-Rapid System) of the diagrams. The diagrams would be 
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trimmed to shape (no masking necessary) and stuck with Sellotape in the 
appropriate place on the translation. The Ozalid prints made from this com- 
posite master would probably show the marks of the Sellotape, but in most. 
cases this would not greatly matter. 

Where a more ‘finished’ final appearance is necessary or the number of copies 
required justifies it, the composite master could be printed down on to a 
positive Ozasol lithoplate. It is perhaps worth stressing that throughout all the 
processes described the work remains in positive form—an undoubted advan- 
tage. 

Yours faithfully, 
BERYL E.C. TAYLOR, 
Translation Section, 
Ozalid Company Limited, 
Langston Road, 
, Loughton, 
12th October 1961. Essex. 
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Essays in librarianship in memory of Wiliam 

Charles Berwick Sayers: The Sayers Memorial 

Volume. London, Library Association, 1961. 

218 pp. 36s; 27s (members). 

FRANK, OTTO 

Die Microfilmtechnik, herausgegeben vom 

Ausschuss für wirtschaftliche Verwaltung 

(AWV). Stuttgart, Dorotheen, 1961. 336 pp. 

photos. (Handbuch der Reprographie, Band 

2: AWV—Schriftenreihe, nr. 241). DM 32. 


GREAT BRITAIN. Department of Scientific and 
Industrial Research, avd JOINT FIRE RESEARCH 
ORGANIZATION. Fire Offices’ Committee 
References to scientific literature on fire. 
Part x1, 1957-9, by E.M.Shakeshaft and 
B.F. W. Rogowski. Boreham Wood, Fire 
Research Station, [1961]. 257,4 pp. mimeog. 
(Library bibliography no. 5, part x1). 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY. East Asian Research 
Center 

Chinese Communist studies of modern 
Chinese history, by Albert Feuerwerker and 
S.Cheng. Cambridge, Mass., the Center, 
1961. xxv,287 pp. mimeog. 32s. 
HERTFORDSHIRE COUNTY COUNCIL, Technical 
Library and Information. Service 

Select bibliography on metallurgy, compiled 
by J.G.H.Brown. Hatfield, the Service, 
1961, 16 pp. mimeog. ts. 
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HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 

British overseas expansion and the history of 
the Commonwealth: a select bibliography by 
W.P. Morrell. London, the Association, 
1961. 40 pp. (Helps for students of history, 
no. 63). 53; 3s 6d (members). 
LITTON, GASTON 

La profesión de bibliotecario: apuntes para 
bachilleres. Medellin, Columbia, Escuela 
Interamericana de Bibliotecologia [1961?]. 
II pp. 

*LONDON. UNIVERSITY. Institute of Education 
A guide to the literature of education, by 
S.K.Kimmance. Rev. ed. [London, the 
Institute] 1961. [4],86 pp. 55. 


*MOORE, C. K., aud SPENCER, K. J. 
Electronics: a bibliographical guide. London, 
Macdonald [1961]. xvit,qr1 pp. 65s. 
NATIONAL BOOK LEAGUE 

Books for industry: a touring exhibition. 
London, the League [1961]. 17 pp. mimeog. 
Is. 


ORGANISATION FOR. EUROPEAN ECONOMIC CO- 
OPERATION. European Productivity Agency 
Report of the Seminar on Technical Infor- 
mation for the Smaller Firm, (Varese, Italy, 
27th-30th March 1961). Paris, OEEC, 1961. 
69 pp. mimeog. (epA/n/9859). 

POLAND. Central Institute of Scientific, 
Technical, and Economic Information 
Informator sluzby informacji naukowo- 
technicznej 1 ekonomicznej, opracowal Rys- | 
zard Pas. [Guide to scientific, technical, and 
economic information, edited by Ryszard 
Pas]. Warsaw, the Institute, 1960. [4], 
465 pp. 

RANGANATHAN, $. R. 

Reference service. [znd ed.] London, Asia 
Publishing House [1961]. 432 pp. 40s. 
RANGANATHAN, S. R., ad MUYTHUKUMARAS- 
WAMY, R. 

Commemoration bibliography of the first 
1,008 books published by the South India 
Saiva Siddhanta Works Publishing Society, 
Tinnevelly Limited. Tirunelveli, Madras, the 
Society, 1961. 400 pp. ports. 

THE SHANNON LIMITED 

The principles and problems of photocopy- 
ing. [New Malden] the Company [19617]. 
8 pp. illus. 

SNEL, R, 

The technologist and his information 
facilities: preprint of paper to be presented 
before a meeting of the Institute of Petroleum, 
15th November 1961. London, the Institute, 
1961. 7 pp. 
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TILTON, EVA MAUDE, comp. 

A ‘union. list of opaque microforms: 1961 
supplement. New York, Scarecrow Press, 
1961. viii,235 pp. sos. 

UNITED KINGDOM ATOMIC ENERGY AUTHORITY 
Research Group. Automatic scanning of 
nuclear emulsions: an annotated biblio- 
graphy, compiled’ by B. J. Wilson. Harwell, 
AERE Library, 1961. 9 pp. mimeog. 
(AERE-bib. 137). Is 9d. 


UNITED STATES. Army Research Office 
Machine translation: a review and analysis 
repart, by... Dimitri A. Kellogg. Washing- 
ton, Office of Technical Services, 1961. [4], 
39, tv,[4] pp. mimeog. (ARO report no. 4). 
506. 


UNITED STATES. National Bureau of Stan- 
dards. Data Processing Systems Division 

A programmable grammar for a fragment of 
English for use in an information retrieval 
system, by B.Kirk Rankin. [Washington], 
the Bureau, 1961. 1,16 pp. diagrs. (NBS 
report 7352). 

UNITED STATES. National Science Foundation 
Scientific research and development of non- 
profit organizations: expenditures and man- 
power, 1957. Washington, the Foundation 
[1961]. vii,58 pp. tables. (wsF—61-37). 45° 

VEREIN DEUTSCHER BIBLIOTHEKARE 

Jahrbuch der Deutschen Bibliotheken: jahr- 
gang 39. Wiesbaden, Harrassowitz, 1961. 
viii,459 pp. 80s. 

WILLIAMS, EDWIN E. 

Farrington Plan handbook, revised to 1961 
and abridged. Ithaca, N.Y., Association of 
Research Libraries, Cornell University 
Library, 1961. 141 pp. $2.50. 


Articles and Papers 
BINNS, NORMAN E. 
Co-operative schemes of library service for 
industry and commerce. Unesco Bulletin for 
Libraries, vol.xv, no.6, November—December 
1961. p.310-16. 
CHICAGO. University. Graduate 
School 
Seven questions about the profession of 
librarianship: papers presented before the 
26th annual conference, Chicago, 1961. With 
an introduction by Philip H. Ennis. Library 
Quarterly, vol.xxxt, no.4, October 1961. 
p.299-400. 
CONNOR, JOHN M. 
Office machines and appliances: paper given 
at a symposium, ‘Management Methods in 
Libraries’. Bulletin of the Medical Library 
Association, vol.49, no.4, October 1961. 
P-534-40. 
CUNLIFFE, W. G. 
Translating a business report. Lebende 
Sprachen, vol.6, no.4-5, July~October 1961. 


p-97-8. 


Library 


RECENT LITERATURE 


DUOPAGE process converts card catalogs to 
book form. Library Journal, vol.86, no.19, 
1 November 1961. p.3761. 


EARL, ELMER W. 

What management expects of its library 
function. Special Libraries, vol.s2, no.8, 
October 1961. p.448-50. 


ERIKSON, A. L. 

Technical journals as a source of information: 
lecture given at the EPA Seminar on Techni- 
cal Information for the Smaller Firm, March 
27-30th, 1961, Varese. Revue de la Documenta- 
tion, Vol.28, n0.3, August 1961. p.100~104. 


FOSKETT, D. J. 

Classification for private libraries, v. The 
Private Library, vol.3, no.8, October 1961. 
p.119-21. 

FRASER, LORNA D. 

Cataloguing and reclassification in the 
University of Toronto library 1959-60. 
Library Resources and Technical Services, vol.s, 
no.4, Fall 1961. p.270-80. 


HOLLEY, EDWARD G., and others 

Are library schools educating for librarian- 
ship? Journal of Education for Librarianship, 
vol.2, no.1, Summer 1961. p.§—19. 


HOWARD, ANN L. 

Planning the new library: the Mead Corpora- 
tion library. Special Libraries, vol.52, no.8, 
October 1961. p.465—70. 

HOWE, MARY T., asid WEIDNER, MARY K. 
Mechanization in public libraries: the data 
processing department in the Decatur Public 
Library, USA. Unesco Bulletin for Libraries, 
vol.xv, no.6, November—December 1961. 
p.317-21. 

IVANKO, S. 

Russian translations of Asian and African 
books. Unesco Bulletin for Libraries, vol.xv, 
no.6, November~December 1961. p.325-6. 
KLOSTER, HENRY 

German-English slang lexicon. Lebende 
Sprachen, vol.6, no.4—-5, July~October 1961. 


"p.9g-103. 
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LARSEN, KNUD 

National bibliographical services. Unesco 
Bulletin for Libraries, vol.xv, no.6, November- 
December 1961. p.301-9. 


LECHNER, MARIAN G. 

How one company describes and pays 
librarians. Special Libraries, vol.§2, no.8, 
October 1961. p.q55-8. 


LIBRARY scores with motto of better service: 
Contra Costa expedites charge-outs with 
microfilm and punch cards.. Systems Manage- 
ment, vol.2, no.4, October-December 1961. 
p.18, 47- ; 

LUTHER, FREDERIC 

The economics of microfilming: a comparison 
between contracted services and a do-it- 
yourself program, [“The language of Lilliput’, 
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part v]. Library Journal, vol.86, no.19, 
x November 1961. p.3 743-6. 


MANAGEMENT Methods in Libraries: a 
symposium presented at the Goth Annual 
Meeting of the Medical Library Association, 
Seattle, Washington, May 7-12, 1961. 
Bulletin of the Medtcal Library Association, 
vol.49, no.4, October 1961. p.514~40. 


MOLL, WILHELM 

German national bibliographies. Library 
Resources and Technical Services, vol.s, no.4, 
Fall 1963. p.310~14. 

PIERSON, ROBERT M. 

Conventional titles: further observations. 
Library Resources and Technical Services, vol.s, 
no.4, Fall 1961. p.306-9. 

PIEZ, GLADYS T. 

Bracket vs. case-type shelving: the pros and 
cons, surveyed by the Library Technology 
Project. ALA Bulletin, vol.s5, no.io, 
November 1961. p.894—-6. 

PORTER, ROY E. 

How to select an atlas. Library Journal, 
vol.86, no.19, 1 November 1961. p.3747-50. 
RAUX, H. F. 

La restauration des journaux par ‘séricollage’. 
[restoring newspapers by lamination]. Buletin 
des Bibliothèques de France, vol.6, no.11, 
November 1961. p.5335-7. 


VOL.14, NO. 


SHELL, ELTON E, 
The use of Henry E. Bliss’s Bibliographic 
Classification at the Southern California 
School of Theology. Library Resources and 
Technical Services, vol. 5, no.4, Fall 1961. 
p.2g0-300. 

SMITH, AUDREY 

Substantive changes in the Draft Code, June 
1960-July 1961. Library Resources and Tech- 
nical Services, vol.5, no.4, Fall 1961. p.341~2. 


VERRY, H. R., editor — 

Document reproduction. Revue de la Docu- 
mentation, vol.28, no.3, August rg6r. 
p.119-23. 

VILENTCHUK, LYDIA 

A charging system for small special libraries. 
Unesco Bulletin for Libraries, vol.xv, no.6, 
November—December 1961. p.331~-3. 


WERNER, VINCENT, and HACKER, HAROLD S$. 
‘Commodity, firmness and delight’: the 
library architect. Wilson Library Bulletin, 
vol.36, no.2, October 1961. p.148~51. 
WICKLEN, S. L. 

Lectures on indexing. Library World, vol.i, 
no.2, February 1961. p.30~-2. 

ZIMMERMAN, LEE 

Pilfering and mutilating library books. 
Library Journal, vol.86, no.18, 15 October 
1961. p.3437-40. 


MEMBERS’ ADVERTISEMENTS 


The charge for advertisements.in these 
columns is 4d per word, minimum 5s. An 
additional charge of 6d is made for the use of 
a box number. 


TECHNICAL and scientific translations from 
Russian, German, and Polish by specialist. 
B. Klipstein, psc(HoNns), 79 Shipley Fields 
Road, Shipley, Yorkshire. Tel. Shipley 
58215. 


TRANSLATIONS into/from Dutch, from 
German and French. Also scanning/abstract- 
ing Common Market publications. Speller- 
Kuijpers, 5 Stratton Close, Hounslow, 
Middlesex. Hounslow 6954. 


TRANSLATIONS, TECHNICAL, SCIENTIFIC, 
all languages, by specialists with sound tech- 
nical and scientific qualifications. J. Smuts, 
BSC(ENG.), FIL, 12 Thorndene Avenue, 
London, Nir. Tel. Stamford’ Hill 8564. . 


WILFRED E. GOODAY, ARSM, DIC, MIMM, 
FIL. Technical translation from French and 
Roumanian. 161 Rivermead Court, London, 
SW6. Renown 1912. 


Appointments vacant 


THE BRITISH OXYGEN COMPANY 
LIMITED, Technical Division, Cricklewood, 
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has vacancy for a technical librarian (male or 
female) to take charge of and reorganize an 
expanding technical library. Previous experi- 
ence in technical library work and an 
approved Library Association or equivalent 
qualification desirable. The position is 
permanent and pensionable and the company 
offers excellent canteen and other amenities. 
Commencing salary conditional on age and 
experience, but will be in the order of £1,000 
p.a. Applications with full details of age, 
qualifications and ‘career to date to Personnel 
Officer, The British Oxygen Compan 
Limited, North Circular Road, Cricklewood, 
London NWa2. 


CHLORIDE ELECTRICAL STORAGE 
Co. Ltd has a vacancy for a LIBRARIAN 
(female) to work in a special library serving 
their group of companies. Her duties will 
include compilation of bibliographies, classi- 
fication, and the editing of translations. 
Special emphasis will be placed on her ability 
to compile indexes and to abstract intelli- 
gently. The successful applicant must have 
completed part of her training towards the 
ALA qualifications. Salary according to age 
and experience. Hours of work 9 a.m. to 
5 p.m, Five-day week. Excellent canteen 
facilities. Applications should be sent to the 
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Chief Personnel Officer, Exide 
Clifton Junction, Manchester. 


FILM LIBRARIAN, Ministry of Aviation, 
Pensionable post at Royal Aircraft Establish- 
ment, Farnborough, Hants, for man or 
woman at least 22 on ist February 1962. 
Candidates must have passed the Registration 
Examination of the Library Association or 
hold London University Diploma in 
Librarianship. Interest in scientific and 
technical matters and in film techniques is 
desirable. Starting salary £645 at 22 to £764 
(or, exceptionally, higher) at 25 or over. 
Scale maximum £1,154. Salary scale under 
review. Promotion prospects. Write Civil 
Service Commission, Burlington Gardens, 
London W1, for application form, quoting 
5423/62/14. Closing date 2nd February 1962. 


LIBRARIANS (Grade 1v) in Government 
Departments. Five pensionable posts for men 
and women at least 22 on ist February 1962 
in: «, Royal Aircraft Establishment, Farn- 
borough, Hants; b, India Office Library, 
London; c, Joint Intelligence Bureau, 
London; d, Ministry of Health, London; e, 
Board of Trade, London. Candidates must 
have passed the Registration Examination of 
the Library Association or hold London 
University Diploma in Librarianship. In 
addition, for post a, interest in scientific and 
technical matters and in film techniques is 
desirable, For post ¢ knowledge of resources 
of London libraries and acquaintance with at 
least two modern foreign languages desirable. 
Starting salary (Inner London) £700 at age 22 
to {819 (or, exceptionally, higher) at 25 or 
over. Scale maximum £1,214. Salary scale 
under review. Promotion prospects. Write 
Civil Service Commission, Burlington Gar- 
dens, London Wr, for application form, 
quoting 5423/62/13. Closing date znd 
-February 1962. 


WOMAN ASSISTANT (age approx. 25) 
required for staff of Science Abstracts. Experi- 
ence in information work desirable, also 
working knowledge of scientific and technical 
periodicals. Progressive post. Pension 
scheme; five-day week; staff restaurant. 
Apply, stating age and expetience, to 
Principal Assistant Secretary, The Institute of 
Electrical Engineers, Savoy Place, London 
WCa. i 


Wanted . 


ELECTRICAL REVIEW, vol, 164 (1959), 
NOs I, 4, 7, 10, 18, 22, 25, 26, Also Drag an 
Cosmetic Industry, April 1961. Replies to 
Reckitt & Sons Ltd, RN & Information 
Service, Dansom Lane, Hull. 


ASSOCIATION for Computing Machinery, 
Journal (1955), vol. 2, nos 2 and 3; LR.E. 


Works, 


+ 


the ti a ar 
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MEMBERS ADVERTISEMENTS 


Trans. on Engineering Management (vol. 6, no. 1, 
1959); S.M.P.T.E. Journal (vol. 196) June 
1960; Physical Review, July 15th 1960; E.M.L 
Technical Library, Hayes 3888, Ext. 2110. 


ZEITSCHRIFT fur Anorganische Chemie, Bd 
243, 1939; Bd 300, 1959. Quotations to the 
Librarian, The Andersonian Library, The 
Royal College of Science and Technology, 
George Street, Glasgow Cr. 


For disposal 


BOARD of Trade Journal, bound sets, 1935-54 
inclusive. Apply to Commercial Information 
Officer, Smith & Nephew Ltd, Bessemer 
Road, Welwyn Garden City, Herts. 


VARIOUS numbers of journals in all fields of 
engineering, particularly nuclear engineering; 
fuel technology; metallurgy; scientific instru- 
ments; applied chemistry; automation, man- 
agement; also Design, Discovery, Economist, 
Nature, New Scientist. Members are invited to 
send ‘wants’ lists to Miss E. Bogan, Librarian, 
GEC Atomic Energy Division, Erith, Kent. 


For Sale 


TWENTY-TWO volumes of Patent 
Abridgements covering the metallurgical arts 
1937 to 1950. £6. D. Farrow, BISRA, 11 
Park Lane, Wi. 


wa 


SHELL INTERNATIONAL 
PETROLEUM GOMPANY 
LIMITED 


has vacancies for 


ASSISTANT 
LIBRARIANS (female) 


for its 


CENTRAL INFORMATION 
SERVICES 


Applicants must have minimum G.C.E. 
“O” level, preferably with some passes in 
science subjects. Previous library experience 
essential, and a pass in Group “A” of the 
Library Association’s examination would be 
a desirable additional qualification. 


Age 20-25 years, Five-day week, free lunches, 
excellent sports facilities. There is also an 
attractive Pension Scheme. 

Applications, giving full details of age, 
qualifications and experience, should be 
addressed to: 


Personnel/Recruitment (PNDL/1), 
Shell International Petroleum Company 


London, E.C.3. 





STECHERT-HAFNER, INC. 


The World's Leading International Booksellers 


NEW YORK, PARIS, STUTTGART, LONDON 
Founded in 1872 


NEW — USED — OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 
PERIODICALS & SUBSCRIPTIONS 
ALL LANGUAGES — ALL SUBJECTS 


CATALOGUES ISSUED FREQUENTLY 


* 


FOR PARTICULARS 
OF OUR SERVICE 
WRITE TO OUR 
LONDON OFFICE 


STAR YARD, CAREY STREET, W.C.2 
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Green — IWR I TED aaa 
LOMBARD WALL, WOOLWICH ROAD, 


CHARLTON, S.E.7 


Designers and Manufacturers of 


LIBRARY FURNITURE 


and 


EQUIPMENT 


IN WOOD -AND STEEL 


Recent Contracts Include: 
The Research Laboratory Library 
Imperial Chemical Industries Ltd. Welwyn Gdn. City. 
The Research Institute Library 
May & Baker Ltd. Dagenham. 
The Library 
Burroughs Wellcome & Co. Dartford. 


(This contract included two-tier shelving with chequer 
plate floor and staircase, all in steel, 


Estimates, Designs and Illustrations on request. 


TECHNICAL 
LIBRARIAN 


Cadbury Brothers Limited propose to centralise their 
Library and Information Service for their Chemists, 
Engineers and Research Development Departments. 

They now invite applications for the post of Technical 
Librarian and Information Officer. 

Applicants must have suitable qualifications in librarianship 
and enough scientific, technical and linguistic background to 
be able to collect and supply information and to assess the 
relevance of articles in English and foreign journals. 

They must be able to supply abstracts and to make or 
arrange for translations. 


Applications should be sent to Employment Manager. 


Cadbury Brothers Ltd., Bournville 
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SOME 
© PEOPLE ©. 
WRITE 


-ON THE 


a And some people don’t. ae a 
ACTUALLY, WE DON’T AT BLACKWELL’S | 
But how far can you trust a mat? When you visit an insurance office. 
‘to tell them your‘car has been stolen, you don’t feel welcome (what- 
ever the mat may say). Other times 
ANY TIME THAT YOU COME TO BLACKWELL'S 
- you’ do. Very strongly. You feel that the man you’ve come to see 
JULIAN BLACKWELL, PERHAPS, 
isn’t trying to look pleased. He really is pleased — even if you’ve come ° 
with a problem. Perhaps you’re a librarian who needs an order filled 
ina tearing hurry. Perhaps you want some (almost) untraceable books« 
Perhaps you just want to chat about the future of books and libraries 
and the world in general. It’s all so easy 


a 





AT BLACKWELL’S 
. . SO easy to feel welcome. 


THERE’$ NOTHING 
WRITTEN ON THE MAT OR THE WALLS 
OR ANYWHERE ELSE 
IN JULIAN BLACKWELL’S OFFICE, 
BUT IF YOU DROP IN TO SEE HIM— 
OR RING OXFORD 49111 — 
YOU'LL SEE WHAT WE MEAN, ` % 


BLACKWELL’S OXFORD 


iti 


INDEX TO THESES 


accepted for higher degrees in the universities of 
Great Britain and Ireland 


-b 


VOLUME X 


1959-60 
-* Edited by Magda Whitrow, BA, ALA 


now-ready 


we -* 


Price 21s. to members of Aslib: 25s. to non-members 


Aslib i 
3 BELGRAVE SQUARE . LONDON . S.W.1 


Era 
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Middlesex County Council 
Education Gommittee 


EALING TECHNICAL COLLEGE 
St. Mary’s Road, Ealing, W.5 
Principal: 

Dr. O. G. PICKARD, B.Sc.(Econ.), 
M.Com., F.O.M.A. 


Short course in information 


work for Special Librarians 


A course of eight lectures will be held 
on Thursday afternoons 2.30-4.30 
p.m., beginning Ist February, 1962. 
Fee for the course £1. Further details 
may be obtained from the Principal. 
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Aslib Proc. vol.14 no.2 pp-27-50 London, February 1962 
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W. H. EVERETT & SON LTD 
10 FRIAR STREET, CARTER LANE, LONDON, E.C.4 


CABLES: ESTABLISHED 1793 TELEPHONE: 
Unabridged CITy 1435 
London 


as 


7 


- LET, US INTRODUCE YOU TO THE 
2 5? BOOKS YOU NEED acta 


ney 


+. ` S ty 
-~ “= t w 
tm 7 ZA ~ a 


wt: >Twenty thousand new books and new editions are published in this 
e cduntry each year, and many of these are technical and specialized works 
“= œ which could be invaluable to your organization. 


Tell us what your special subjects are and let Everett’s service do the- 
= fest We will keep you in touch with the latest developments in your field. 


” Channel all your book orders andenquiries through Everett’s and reduce 


your administrative costs. We also handle periodical subscriptions.” © 

Write in today for free copies of our subscription rates booklet and 
CURRENT LITERATURE, which lists and classifies all new titles 
published in the United Kingdom each month. 


~ 
~ 
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ASLIB CALENDAR 


February 


_ WED.21. Winter meeting at Aslib. C.W.Hanson on current 


research outside Aslib. 


$ ; ; : 
- THUR.22 — FRI.23. Course on handling technical reports. 


WED.28. Economics Group visit to Aslib, 3 p.m. 


March 


THUR.1. Evening course on practical classification begins. 


THUR.8 — FRI.g. Course on photographic copying for the informa- 
tion department. 


WED.1T4. Electronics Group visit to DSIR Radio Research Station, 
Slough. 


: THUR.16. Technical Translation Group meeting at Aslib on 


fr 


Scandinavian languages. 
THUR.16 — FRI.17. Scottish Branch conference at Perth. 
TUE.20. Fuel and Power Group ‘Hobby-horse’ evening. 


THUR.22. Conference on sources of information on the Common 
Market at the Connaught Rooms. 


- MON.26. Winter meeting at Aslib. Film show. 


"TUE: 27. Course on ‘Information on a shoestring’ for. part-time 
, information workers. 


April 


, FRI.I3 — SUN.I5. Aeronautical Group conference at the College of 


Aeronautics, Cranfield. 


gee Winter meeting. “Every librarian his own salesman’ by 
‘Eric Simons. . y 


1 


May ; 


“TuE.15. Fuel and Power Group Annual General Meeting. 
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Winter Meeting 

‘The meeting to be held at 5.30 for 6 p.m. on Monday 26th March at Aslib 
will take the form of a one-and-a-half hour film show. The films selected include 
one on mechanized information, produced by the Armed Services Technical 
Information Agency (ASTIA) of the United States, and a twenty-minute film 
entitled Just an idea, intended to encourage industrial organizations to employ 
information officers. 


Scottish Branch 


The programme for the two-day residential conference on writing, publishing, 
binding, and storage of literature, to be held on 16th and 17th March at Perth, 
includes talks by Mr A. Clow of the Science unit, BBC on ‘Writing the literature 
of science’; Mr G. H. N. Beck of Endeavour on preparing scientific material for 
the press; Mr D. Ainslie Thin of Oliver & Boyd, on publishing; Mr D. Moncur 
of Dunn & Wilson, on recent developments in bookbinding; and Dr D. J. 
Urquhart of the National Lending Library, on foreign publications: availability 
and translations. Mr Moncur will illustrate his talk with coloured slides. The 
conference will end at lunch time on Saturday 17th March, but it is hoped to 
arrange a coach tour in the afternoon to include a visit to Innerpeffray Library, 
one of the oldest in Scotland. The fee for the course will be 3 guineas exclusive 
of the coach tour. Full details are available from the Branch Secretary, H. 
Greenshields, 27 Sweyn Road, Thurso, Caithness. 


Aeronautical Group 


A successful winter meeting was held on 22nd November 1961 when about 
sixty members and guests visited the Technical Information and Libraries 
Section of the Ministry of Information in the morning, and heard an interesting 
talk by Mr Julian Blackwell of Blackwell’s, Oxford, in the afternoon. 

The short course on documentation for guided missiles and aircraft engineer- 
ing held from gth to 11th January at the College of Aeronautics, Cranfield, was 
attended by twenty-one students. 

The programme for the annual conference, to be held from 13th to 15th 
April at the College of Aeronautics, is now complete. The Group will be 
joined by the Research, Special, and Information Section of the Library Asso- 
ciation for the opening session—which will be addressed by Mr R. L. Collison, 
BBC Librarian—and for the final session which will be a visit to the Aslib 
Cranfield Research Project. During the conference papers will be given by 
members of the Hawker Siddeley Group on ‘an assessment of information 
services’; by Mr S.C. Dunn on ‘guided weapons guidance systems’; by Mr M. 
Verhoef on research work carried out at the Delft technical high school; and by 
Mr J.L. Jolley and Mr B.C. Vickery on machines for information retrieval. 
The Annual General Meeting will be held in the afternoon of Saturday 14th 
April. 


Electronics Group 


In December 1961 the Group published a Union list of periodicals on electronics 
and related subjects compiled by Miss R. England, B.SC., M.1.INF.SC., of the Plessey 
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Company Ltd. Some 1,400 periodicals are listed in alphabetical sequence with 
abbreviated names of holders, up to ten locations being supplied for some titles. 
The list comprises sixty-four duplicated pages with paper covers, stab-stitched, 
and is available to members of the Group, price 10s, from the Group Secretary, 
Miss B. Newman, Research Librarian, Ericsson Telephones Limited, Beeston, 
Nottingham. A limited number of extra copies will be available for purchase 
by non-members at 15s. Cheques and postal orders should be made payable to 
Aslib Electronics Group. 


Index to Theses, Volume 10 

In December 1961 the tenth volume of Index to theses accepted for higher degrees 
in the universities of Great Britain and Ireland was published. It covers the academic 
year 1959-60 and contains author and title entries of 3,195 theses arranged, 
as usual, by subject and indexed by author and subject heading. Information 
on the availability of theses according to the rules obtaining at the various 
universities is given in the editorial note. Index to Theses, volume ro is available 
from Aslib price 21s to members, 25s to non-members. It has already been 
issued to those who have placed standing orders. 


United Nations Conference Papers 


A conference on the Application of Science and Technology for the Benefit 
of the Less Developed Areas will be organized by the United Nations in the 
spring of 1963. It is hoped that the United Kingdom will play an active part in 
the conference and that Aslib members may make a contribution. Interested 
experts are invited to submit papers. The subjects of closest interest to Asltb 
members fall within sections I, Scientific and technological policies; J, Inter- 
national co-operation and problems of transfer and adaptation; and K, Training 
of scientific and technical personnel. 

Attention is directed specially to the following subheadings: 

I.2. Research programmes and economic development policies. 

I.2.2. Improved methods for the utilization of research results. 

J.r. Methods for stimulating technological change. 

J.1.2. Application of new techniques of communication to broaden 
participation in scientific and technological development. 
J.2. Techniques of diffusing scientific and technological knowledge. 
J.2.1. Scientific and technological documentation including the problems 
of language and terminology. 
J.2.2. The introduction of standards, norms, and terminology. 

X.1. Planning policies for the acceleration of the development of scientific and tech- ' 
nological cadres. 
K.1.1. Forecasting the requirements and priorities of numbers and types 
of scientists and technologists. 
K.1.2. Specialized training as a means of accelerating the formation of 
scientific and technological cadres, including teaching staffs. 
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K.2. The programming of science and technology within the educational structure. 
K.2.3. Specialized programming for training at technical schools, higher 
technical institutes, and universities. 

K.2.4. Techniques of communication as technological tools of education 
to meet the specific problems of developing countries. 

K.2.5. Exchange techniques within the framework of the educational 
programme. l 


Any Aslib member wishing to submit a paper should contact the Director, 
Aslib, immediately on receipt of this notice. First drafts of papers will be 
required by the beginning of May 1962. 


Textbook on Indexing 


Indexing books: a manual of basic principles is the title of Mr R. L. Collison’s 
latest contribution to the literature of indexing. In it he has attempted to provide 
a textbook for the learner and, as the title suggests, has restricted the scope of 
the work to indexing of books only. A wealth of examples and exercises is 
included which should be valuable to the student. Mr Collison is a founder 
member of the Society of Indexers which has done much to foster the craft. 
Indexing books is published by Ernest Benn Ltd, Bouverie House, 154 Fleet 
Street, London EC4, price 8s 6d. 


Bibliography of Directories 

The fourth edition of G. P. Henderson’s Current British directories has recently 
been published. The section on local directories has been reorganized and 
supplied with a special index of places. There follow the familiar section on 
specialized directories, giving full annotations on their contents, and two new 
sections giving select lists of international and Commonwealth directories 
respectively. The full index, in conjunction with the annotations, enables an 
inquirer to find easily those directories which will be most useful to him. This 
remains the standard reference book on British directories and the additions have 
augmented its value. Current British directories is published by Jones & Evans 
Bookshop Ltd, 7o Queen Victoria Street, London EC4, price 45s. 


Spanish and Portuguese Technical Dictionaries 

Canning House Library Bulletin, no. 48, February 1962, will contain a full list of 
the Spanish and Portuguese technical dictionaries held in the library. The 
collection amounts to some 120 dictionaries. 

A limited number of copies of this issue of the Bulletin will be available, free 
of charge, to Aslib members. Application should be made to G. H. Green, 
Librarian and Information Officer, The Hispanic and Luso-Brazilian Councils, 
Canning House Library, 2 Belgrave Square, London, SW. 


Current Contents and Index Chemicus 

The Institute for Scientific Information in Philadelphia have announced that a 
special arrangement has been made to speed up delivery of Current Contents to 
subscribers in Europe; by this arrangement copies are flown to Amsterdam and 
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are forwarded from there by surface mail. The Institute has offered to send 
sample copies of the Life Sciences and Space Sciences editions of Current Contents 
and of Index Chemicus to any Aslib member. Requests should be sent to the 
Institute for Scientific Information, 33 South 17th Street, Philadelphia 3, Pa, 
USA. 


Information Retrieval in Action 


A conference entitled ‘Information Retrieval in Action’ will be held from 
Wednesday 18th to Friday 20th April in Cleveland, Ohio, under the auspices of 
the Center for Documentation and Communication Research of the School of 
Library Science, Western Reserve University. The conference will review 
research, development, and operational activities relating to machine literature 
searching systems using the GE 225* general-purpose computer. Experience in 
the literature of metallurgy, education research, diabetes, and communicable 
diseases will be included. Among the guest speakers will be Mr Cyril Cleverdon, 
Director of the Aslib Cranfield Research Project, and Mr Robert Fairthorne of 
the Royal Aircraft Establishment, Farnborough. 

Registration fee for the conference is $10 (72s approx.). Further information 
and a full conference programme may be obtained from the Center for Docu- 
mentation and Communication Research, Western Reserve University, 10831 
Magnolia Drive, Cleveland 6, Ohio, USA. 


Information Processing Conference 


- The International Federation of Information Processing Societies will hold a 
conference from Monday 27th August to Saturday ist September in Munich. 
Subjects to be dealt with cover various aspects of information processing and 
digital computers, including translation and linguistic analysis, and information 
recording and retrieval. Further information may be obtained from Dr A.P. 
Speiser, Secretary-Treasurer, International Federation of Information Processing 
Societies, IBM Research Laboratory, Ziirichstrasse 108, Adliswil, Ziirich, 
Switzerland. 

The Federation recently announced the formation of a Standards Sub- 
Committee on Terminology and Symbols under the chairmanship of Mr 
G.C. Tootill of the Royal Aircraft Establishment, UK. The object of the sub- 
committee is to standardize terminology of digital computers and data-process- 
ing equipment and to promote exchange of information leading to compilation 
of a multilingual glossary for information processing systems. 


Durability of Catalogue Cards 

A recent investigation carried out by the Library Technology Project of the 
American Library Association has shown that roo per cent rag stock is not 
necessarily the most durable material for catalogue cards. While first quality 
109 per cent cotton stock of low acid content produced the most durable 
permanent card, some other 100 per cent cotton stock proved inferior to strong 


* Manufactured by the General Electric Company of America. 
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chemical wood fibre stock and stock of 50 per cent cotton content. The full 
report of the investigation is published under the title Permanence and durability 
of library catalog cards, LTP publication number 3, available from the American 
Library Association, 50 East Huron Street, Chicago 11, Illinois, price $1 
(75 3d approx.). 


CIDESA 


The International Centre for African Social and Economic Documentation 
(CIDESA) was set up in January 1961 at the instigation of the Centre belge de 
documentation economique et sociale africaine (CEDESA). It has already 
published a set of 1,500 bibliographical index cards, with abstracts, on African 
economics and sociology and a further edition is planned for 1962. 

Membership of CIDESA is available to organizations only, but individual 
members of Aslib may buy the index cards at a special 10 per cent reduction. 
Further information and details of membership may be obtained from CIDESA, 
42 rue de Commerce, Brussels. 
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R.MOSS 


HIS article is based on a talk originally given to the Northern Classification 
Study Group in January 1960 as one of a series of introductory discussions 
held by the Group, to whom I am indebted for permission to publish it. The 
Opinions presented are my own and do not necessarily represent those of the 
Group. 
The paper contains a brief summary of classification from the points of view 
of: 
1. classifier—in the Bliss terminology, one who draws up a classification—of 
whom, if we restrict ourselves to the general schemes, there are not many; 
2. classer, again per Bliss, the one who applies an existing schedule to 
incoming literature and, 
3. user, customer, or reader whom everybody claims as his own. 


I have chosen this approach because it seems to me that, in recent years, the 
simpler everyday routine practice of classification has tended to be forgotten in 
the search for an ideal theoretical basis. 


CLASSIFIER 


In practice, most accept or adapt one of the major schemes. Those who make 
their own scheme are usually working in much more restricted fields than those 
of the ‘general knowledge’ major schemes. Sometimes, studying these schemes, 
one wonders whether the whole idea of classification is not as cranky as the 
simplified spelling of the Dewey introduction. The Library of Congress tables 
contain almost as many split personalities in the shape of multiple placing of the 
same subject as any other scheme—if you do not believe me, follow the several 
placings of ‘bricks’ in class T. The UDC has failed to give an international 
library language. It is no discredit to Bliss to say that the practical applications 
of his thought do not live up to the intellectual promise of his theory of organi- 
zation. I must leave it to those who know more about these things than I do to 
comment on Colon. 

My own opinion is that the limitations imposed by any practicable notation 
are so great that no scheme since devised represents any administrative—or even 
intellectual—advance over the original Dewey decimal idea. This is not to 
represent Dewey as an ideal but rather to act as a reminder that only a small part 
of knowledge can be adequately recorded in print and that any classifier must, 
whether he likes it or not, work within certain fairly restricted limits. Historic- 
ally, library classification is associated with the arrangement of books shelved in 
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the open-access library. It is not solely accidental that the first scheme to gain 
widespread acceptance (Dewey) came into being when education, becoming 
compulsory, was, at its higher levels, being rapidly divided into faculties and 
special subject schools. Until then, the educated man had little need of subject 
catalogues. His training was still mainly classical and his approach to literature 
revolved around the classical authors. 

It is, of course, in the best traditions of Parkinson’s Law that the most 
grandiose establishments are raised when they are long past the peak of their 
usefulness. Regard, therefore, how library classification came into prominence 
as a means of filing books just about the time when the book was ceasing to be 
the main vehicle of educational advance—when, in fact, and especially so far as 
the immediate record and reporting of scientific progress was concerned, the 
book was being superseded by the journal, which is itself in turn being super- 
seded by the research report. These two forms of literature comprise the bulk 
of the material in industrial libraries today; their filing sequence—being serial— 
is independent of classification. 

Library classification involves allocating some numerical or quasi-numerical 
sequence to books lined up on shelves in visible display. Without this display, 
any classification must be inadequate; nor do the orthodox card indexes which 
serve as ancillary or subsidiary classifications provide a very effective form of 
rapid display., 

I do not wish to enter here into the controversy between librarian and subject 
specialist, information scientist, intelligence officer, or whatever he is called, but 
I side with the specialist enough to say that before you can draw up a classifica- 
tion scheme, or even apply one, some knowledge of the subject is necessary. In 
many cases, perhaps even the majority of cases, it need be no more than ability 
to recognise the terms of reference; in others, a much higher level is necessary. 
One has not only to recognize terms of reference; one has also to recognize their 
equivalents and, still more, to recognize when the terms of reference are being 
employed in situations not relevant to the classification problem in hand at the 
moment. Thus, I do not agree with those who argue that classification is 
entirely a matter of library technique; nor with those who look only to subject 
knowledge and overlook the limitation which the only techniques so far avail- 
able must place on the subject approach. For both schools of thought the 
limitations of words and language in providing description, definition or 
reference to the external world and to sense experience must mean that any 
practical classification scheme can be only a compromise between these several 
factors. Above all, there is the problem that knowledge is not static. It is not 
only the sciences which change and progress—arts subjects are even more 
subject to the vagaries of interpretation. “Every generation rewrites its own 
history’—and this with a comparatively static collection of fact over which there 
is little argument. 

As knowledge changes and develops, the classifier must allocate some 
corresponding numbers to new subjects. This means either looking for unused 
numbers or lengthening existing ones, and in the long run we are restricted to 
the latter, With an established schedule and notation, and especially with one 
which contains a fair amount of detail already, any change becomes difficult to 
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fit in. A notation does not, as is sometimes claimed, ‘mechanize’ the schedules. 
If we must have analogies, rather it freezes them and, in practice, expansion of a 
classification becomes a matter of searching for convenient holes in the ice in 
which to fix new subjects. Indeed, once the base of a classification has been 
completed no expansion is possible. You can only intensify detail. This 
additional detail involves long and, to a large extent, arbitrary numbers (inclu- 
ding other symbols acting as numbers). The height of absurdity is reached when 
the class number becomes longer than the word it represents. For example, the 
. UDC number for ‘Magnetron’ is 621.396.615.141.2—1Le. thirteen digits and four 
full stops. The great weakness of library classification has always been that the 
more recent the subject, the longer the number. This, of course, is the exact 
opposite of what is wanted. 


PRACTICE AND IDEALS 


In practice then, classification, in the library sense, can refer to at least four 
different situations. These relate to logic, word order in schedules, indexing and 
filing sequence. 


Logic 

Although it is not the same as classification in the logical sense, it cannot be 
completely divorced from it. It is pointed out at a very early stage in textbooks 
on classification that it is the words and not the numbers which classify, and any 
elementary textbook on logic will confirm this.*f Practical evidence of this in 
library classification is provided by the so-called ‘Dictionary’ catalogue which 
has the same purpose and achieves the same result as a classified one. So does 
‘Uniterm’. The differences between these various methods are not of classifica- 
tion but of filing and display. 


Word order 

The subject arrangement of classification schedules is founded upon the 
orcering of selected words in some pre-arranged scale of values or priorities— 
‘Hierarchy’ in the overworked jargon term applied to the schedules. Unfor- 
tunately, we do not have a separate and immediately identifiable vocabulary for 
this hierarchy. It can be expressed only by giving emphasis or priority to 
selected words removed from their context. In the interpretation of these words 
each of us has his own scale of values and opinions. 


Indexing 

An examination of the majority of the terms in a detailed schedule and of the 
index to these schedules will show that these differ from the indexing terms in a 
book or journal only inasmuch as the location given is that of schedule numbers 
instead of page numbers. 


* WOLF, A. Textbook of logic. “Every name expresses the recognition of a class of objects.’ p. 170. 
T RUSSELL, B. Human knowledge: its scope and limits. “When we come to knowledge expressed 
in words, we seem inevitably to lose something of the particularity of the experience that we 
seek to describe, since all words classify. But there is an important point that needs to be 
emphasized: although, in a sense, words classify, the person who uses them need not be doing | 
SO.” p. 44I. 
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Filing sequence 

There is finally the allocation of filing numbers or quasi-numbers for books 
in a subject arrangement on a shelf or for cards in similar arrangement repre- 
senting books or other documents. 


As well as the four practical situations there are at least three theoretically 
ideal functions. 


1. Translation into an artificial number gives, in theory, an international 
coding language. This should enable a reader to enter any library anywhere and 
find the same subject in, relatively, the same place. This was, of course, one of 
the reasons for the foundation of UDC and it is significant that UDC began in 
one of the linguistic battlegrounds of Europe—Belgium. It is also the reason 
for the importance attached to classification in Indian libraries where they have 
to cope with many languages and several alphabets. 

-Similarly, one reason why classification has met with little response in the 
USA is, I think, that there is a more than adequate quantity of literature in the 
home-grown language. 


2. There is the mnemonic value given by class numbers which are a form of 
shorthand for the subjects they represent. Nowadays, this advantage is non- 
existent. In UDC, for example, many numbers are already longer than the 
words they represent and a slight typing or filing error can confuse 669.822 
(Uranium) with 669.882 (Potassium). 


3. Universal (we can no longer use this term; at best it must be International) 
schemes offer the administrative advantage of centralized classification, provided 
everyone surrenders their own choice of shelf sequence. This is possible as far 
as openly published literature is concerned, but the bulk of literature in industrial 
libraries is increasingly report material which is restricted for commercial or 
military reasons. To this, centralized schemes—other than those within the 
particular company or department—are not applicable. 


CLASSER 


I come now to the work of the ‘classer’ in applying given schedules to incoming 
literature. We may assume that the principle on which he acts is that of bringing 
like material together in the order in which the schedules bring it together. 
However, things can be like in many ways; ‘like’ in this context can only mean 
areas of similarity and not points of accuracy. It is a mistake to seek precision 
in classification. Also, every bringing of like material together, whether the 
placing of a book ona shelf or the insertion of a card in a catalogue, involves the 
separation of what was previously ‘like’; with the passage of time things which 
were once adjacent may become quite widely separate. There is also the point 
that bringing like together in an established library means following your 
predecessors’ mistakes. 

_ In practice, classification involves the comparison of the printed words of an 
incoming document with the word order of the schedules. If the job is to be 
done properly it also involves a comparison with what is on the shelves or is in 
the catalogues. In cases where there is little doubt about the placing, this often 
gets ignored—time saved on the easier placings can be better spent on the 
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trickier ones. The flood of literature pouring out today, never gives adequate 
time for each document and, as with everything else, our carefully thought-out 
organization of knowledge boils down to a race against the in-tray. 

Basically, there are three possible situations for a classer in dealing with his 
material. In the first, the title* summarizes the contents of the book adequately 
and is also contained in the schedules. J include in this first case those occasions 
when the title is not contained in the schedules but can be equated well enough 
with a word or phrase that is. 

At the opposite extreme is the situation where the subject matter of the work 
being classed is so involved that we know nothing about it.t 

This brings us to the third case, the one which is she classification (classing) 
problem, the intermediate situation ranging over the whole vast field between 
these two opposites. 

Let us now consider for a moment the sequence of operations in the activity 
of classing. The problem first resolves itself into reading the document. It is 
not very long before the classer discovers he never has time to do this. He is 
reduced, therefore, to scanning the work and to concentrating his attention on 
index, chapter headings, contents list, abstract, title page or publishers’ ‘blurb’ 
in zn effort to find out what the work is ‘about’. Assuming that he can under- 
stand—or at any rate identify—something of what he reads, he has to try and 
summarize the whole document—which in the case of some weighty tomes may 
be not far short of a quarter of a million words—in one, two or three (occasion- 
ally more) words. This is asking the impossible. What happens is that he must 
select some recurrent or dominant terms and choose one (or perhaps several if 
he is reconciled to multiple indexing). He has then to find whether the words 
selected, or something generally acknowledged to be a reasonable equivalent of 
them, occur in the schedules; inevitably, his eventual choice of terms must be 
dictated or at least heavily weighted by what he can find there. It would be 
almost impossible for this sort of bias not to creep in. I should think that most 
classers have known the situation where they are forced to classify by first 
eliminating ‘what it is not’—a trial and error method to reduce the area of 
uncertainty to more manageable proportions. 

I wish now to consider briefly the special circumstances of classing in the 
small industrial research library with which most of us are concerned. Here, in 
spite of the small stock, we need to classify a wider variety of documents than is 
usual in the general library for which classification techniques were designed. 


* We are told—rightly—never to classify by title alone. Unfortunately, in a desperate desire 
to be profound, this is interpreted as ‘classify by anything but title’ with the result that books 
and documents are found in any place but the obvious. 


t It is worth noting that the most abstruse subject can, in practice, be classed if the schedules 
ate simple and contain few classes. In a scheme as simple as, say, division between ‘Arts’ and 
‘Science’ most books would fall fairly easily into one or the other. For those that did not, use 
Dr Gallop’s biggest class—“Don’t know’. This is the greatest invention yet in classification. 
It should be compulsory in every scheme. 

The problems raised by simple classification schedules are that in any average library collec- 
tion, unmanageable quantities of books or documents would appear in some class. In general, 
the simpler the classification, the fewer will be the marginal cases where decisions in placing 
as between alternative classes have to be made. It is these marginal decisions which take the 
time in practical work and which have to be reduced to a minimum. 
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We have a comparatively small collection of books, most of them within the 
narrow tanges of our technical interest, with perhaps a few reference works of 
wider scope. There is a rather larger collection of periodicals whose scope is 
fairly exhaustive of the ‘main’ subject within which our particular speciality lies 
and there is finally—or ought to be—a fairly complete collection of the reports 
issued by our laboratory and its associated companies. I will have to ignore the 
numerous miscellaneous pamphlets, trade catalogues, reprints and correspond- 
ence which flood on to our desks. Any library which still continues to treat these 
by classification and cataloguing routines is wasting its time. 

It is fairly safe to say that most libraries have found it practically impossible 
also to get relevant references to the three main types of literature—books, 
periodicals, reports—in one catalogue or index. By dint of cramping all your 
books within one or two ‘main’ classes and subdivisions of the notation and 
having unused thousands of numbers on either side you manage to classify your 
bookstock. Periodicals as a whole defy intensive classification. Non-analytical 
classification of periodicals means that they are dumped together under the 
appropriate number for ‘Chemistry’, ‘Metallurgy’, or ‘Polymers’. Analytical 
classification—separate classing or indexing—of all the articles within a collec- 
tion of periodicals is practically impossible. At best, a selection of what appear 
to be the more important ones must be made. But it is not only quantity that 
deters us, there is the ‘quality —by which, in this context, I mean the subject 
content—as well. 

From the subject point of view, one can consider separate periodical articles 
and technical reports together. The latter are of about the same length, style and 
format and with only a slightly greater intensification in detail than the period- 
ical article. Indeed, not a few periodical articles begin life as technical reports. 
By the time you get down to this level of classing and indexing you are, in effect, 
dealing with a piece of literature which amounts at most, to a specific chapter of 
a highly technical book. You are trying to classify not only the subject of a book 
but the relevant parts of its contents list and index as well. In short, using 
orthodox schemes in the special library, you find very quickly that there is 
excessive detail outside your own speciality and nothing like enough inside it; 
and classing can be done, if at all, only by the use of absurdly long numbers. 
One would have thought that if people are determined to use existing schemes, 
they would have done some experimenting with shortened notations obtained 
by spreading the existing notations over the few classes they will use. This 
means abandoning all those classes which will never be used in a specialized 
library. This is not a loss. To retain them is a dead weight which should never 
be carried. There is also no denying that at this stage, classing a scientific 
report, knowledge of the subject is all-important. Without this, the classer is 
reduced to crying ‘snap’ on being lucky enough to see the same terms in some 
places of both the report and the schedules. 

Among the difficulties facing the classer are those of ambiguities in the 
classification, that is, the occurrence of the same subject at different places and 
with different class numbers in the classification. Whatever historical reasons 
there may have been for the derivation of these different numbers, their presence 
now is irritating to the classer and baffling to the customers. In my opinion, 
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there is only one answer to this for a special library and that is to select one of 
the alternative placings and stick to it. This is far preferable to the interminable 
arguments as to what, for example, is ‘metallurgy’ and what is ‘workshop 
practice’, and to the other alternative, the uneconomic practice of giving to one 
subject as many numbers as the classification provides, with its consequent 
clezical problems of multiple production and filing of cards. Similarly, apart 
from those places in which the schedules offer alternative placings and give no 
guidance as to which to choose, few books relate to one and one only of the 
classes even in simplest schedules. 

I have often heard it said that a title index of reports is inadequate in a 
technical library. It is, as regards the real information—the scientific content— 
but it certainly is not as regards indicating relevant or likely reports, which I 
submit is the library function. Report titles are generally more useful than those 
of books, where the publisher must think of something with a sales appeal. 
I am convinced that a great many of the UDC and other numbers which are 
provided on millions of cards in technical libraries up and down the country, 
and which look so erudite, are, in fact, no more than cards transliterating titles, 
with occasionally similar transliteration of a few randomly chosen words from 
the abstracts as well. In practice, classification is done at a very elementary 
level and is made to look profound by excessive notation. We are, in effect, 
already largely using title indexing and complicating it unnecessarily by magic 
numbers. 

Again, if classification is not to be done simply—that is at the level of title or 
contents list—how are we to obtain the time to read all that we classify? Even 
supposing there is time, why pretend that we can understand and transpose into 
class numbers all we can read. The subject specialist can—perhaps—but there 
are few libraries even in these days of intensive specialization where the literature 
is restricted only to one person’s particular speciality. Most libraries cannot 
afford to have a specialist for each of the subjects with which they deal. In 
practice, we are going to get our classing done now, and in the foreseeable 
future, by people with inadequate knowledge with not enough time. 


CUSTOMER 


Although we pay lip-service to the adage, “Classify for use’, I doubt whether the 
customer in fact gets much of a look-in. A classer struggling with the jargon 
of a report and the ambiguities of a schedule is not likely to take kindly to any 
suggestion that the place he has chosen is very select but that the customer is 
unlikely to look for it there. A user’s approach to the catalogue is influenced 
and conditioned by his education, training and specialization. His purpose at 
the moment may range from ‘browsing’, through literature searching and fact 
finding to last-minute examination cramming. In the research library, it is 
almost inevitable that the classer knows less than the customer. The customer 
may approach with a blank mind, but rarely an open one. 

What is the situation which faces the user who wishes to find information by 
subject rather than by author or serial number? We may assume that he is not 
interested in library and information techniques and not aware of the endless 
trouble to which people have gone to raise this invisible barrier between him 
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and his information. He wants relevant information rapidly. He is accustomed 
to seeing books on display in a booksellers under easily understood labels such 
as ‘Physics’ or ‘Economics’ and wonders why things cannot be as simple as this 
in a library. To him, lengthy and involved notation is irritating and pointless. 
For him, the class number is, in fact, fulfilling only the same function as the grid 
reference numbers on a map or the page numbers of a book. To be successful 
in the user’s hands, it must have something of the same regularity and simplicity. 
The regular customer in a library probably ignores the classification altogether 
and relies on his memory of the geography of the library to fix the location of 
his subjects on the shelves. I recall one eminent reader in Electrical Engineering 
who insisted that the ‘right’ place for everything electrical from alternators to 
X-band was in ‘Networks’. The ‘Network’ shelf was 6 ft. high—so was he. 

Supposing, however, that the user does go from the index to the classified 
file. (And this is assuming that the terms by which he symbolizes a subject are 
the same as those in the index and that he has found a corresponding number.) 
He has to memorize or probably to note the number. He has to locate the drawer 
which includes this number in the classified file and he has then to compare and 
finally equate the noted number with the corresponding cards of the file; all this 
time, standing at a catalogue thumbing through a series of cards, probably 
inadequately guided, in which each hides the next, thus depriving them of what 
is the unspoken assumption of classification—rapid visual scanning. He has 
then to go to the shelves with a fair chance of the item he requires being out 
already. If he finds nothing he must return to the counter and ask what has 
happened to so-and-so which is at ‘Six two one point three point seven nine 
six point two eight colon five four three stroke five four five colon five four one 
point one five’. This is no more exaggerated than the average UDC number ina 
technical library and is much less fearsome than some of the notations being 
advocated now. This problem of length of notation is crucial if we are to retain 
classified files in which the customer can carry out his own searches, and it is 
only a little less crucial for the classers if we are not to have their time and ener- 
gies wasted on conscious or sub-conscious memorizing of unfamiliar symbols. 

A paper published some time ago on numbers for the GPO Nation Wide 
Subscriber Dialling is very relevant to this problem. With this dialling scheme, 
each subscriber throughout the country must have an unique telephone number; 
with subscribers running into millions each new national number will, therefore, 
be 8, 9 or 10 digits in length. Some research has been carried out to find out how 
good people are at remembering or even correctly recording these comparatively 
lengthy numbers. The results do not seem too encouraging: ‘it is almost 
certain that with longer numbers the chance of errors of these kinds increases, 
out of all proportion in the increase of the number of digits’.* ‘There was 
difficulty in using even eight digit numbers. Also, these tests were carried out 
with GPO staff who could be expected to be more familiar with the problems 
of memorizing and recording telephone numbers than the general public. 

The situation is entirely comparable with classification numbers. Once we 
get numbers having as many as eight digits not only are the chances of error 
greatly increased but they are also most inconvenient for the users. If we 
* Post Office Telecommunications Journal, vol.1o, no.1, Autumn 1957, p. 37-9. 
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accept this psychological limitation to eight to ten digit numbers as correct, it is 
apparent that there is little prospect of drawing up a detailed universal scheme 
again; we have to accept that we shall have to draw up separate schemes for each 
speciality and also that the notation used will duplicate that used elsewhere in 
other special schedules. Most of the special subject schedules drawn up recently 
do in fact use a complete numerical or alphabetical basis for their speciality. It 
is this use of a complete base for the comparatively small (small, that is, in 
comparison with a general classification) number of class numbers which gives 
a short and neat notation and not the particular method or technique of classi- 
fication as many seem to claim. 

It is worth noting that Vickery has written that ‘a system which will be 
mainly used for specific searches may well take an alphabetical form’.* In my 
opinion all literature searches in industrial libraries are ‘specific’, i.e. highly 
specialized. Coming from this writer the significance of this statement has not 
received the attention it deserves. 


CONCLUSION 


The first problem of classification is that which has been argued by philosophers 
throughout the history of the Western World. It is the problem of relating 
words to sense experience and to human communication. The earliest statement 
of the problem—and perhaps still the best—can be found in the famous dis- 
cussion on ‘forms’ in Plato’s Republic. The arguments about the answer are 
calied Philosophy. It is unlikely that classifiers will be any more successful than 
the philosophers in finding a solution and we have the added pleasant complica- 
tion that we have also to fit the unknowable into a filing system. 

In the library world classification has come to be misinterpreted as a method 
whereby, if the right order can be found, every existing and potential indexing 
term can be translated into a quasi-numerical sequence displaying an ideal order 
of knowledge. I cannot credit however, that this situation of translating every 
known name, noun or term into an artificial number can continue especially 
when, with the documents we now handle—journals and reports—there ts no 
need for it. 

We should remember that it is only since the natural sciences ceased to concern 
themselves with ‘universals’ and began to concentrate on small sections of 
knowledge that they have begun to make the remarkable progress of recent 
centuries. No library ‘universal’ classification schedules or techniques can cope 
with the vast bulk of modern printed knowledge and we must face the change 
from universal or general schemes to much simpler ones which would be in fact 
no more than atdes-mémoires for the much mote limited fields in which most 
industrial libraries specialize. Also, we cannot, as yet, construct schemes for 
indefinite periods. We have rather to contemplate remaking these, not only 
every generation, but as frequently as every five or six years. Moreover, the 
total number of classes in a schedule should be kept as small as possible for only 
wken a classification scheme is compact enough for a classer to know every 
location or class can that scheme be effective. 


* VICKERY, B, C. Classification and indexing in science, 2nd ed. 1959, p. 110. 
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We should cease to regard classification as a method of placing documents in 
the most ‘specific’ place for all time, but rather as a continuous process of 
revision resulting in further division of a class only when the number of docu- 
ments in that class is becoming too great for convenient administration or 
location. 

In circumstances where notation is essential, we need to decide at an early 
stage whether we wish to employ notations simple enough to be used by the 
readers—in which case it is likely that the number of terms and classes which 
can be used in any one scheme will be very limited—or whether we are effectively 
to restrict their use to the classers, accepting that any schedules which can 
contain an adequate number of classes and terms will be so complicated that it 
will be very unlikely that the reader will be able to use them without extensive 
help. An attractive proposition from the point of view of ‘empire-building’, 
perhaps, but will the staffing position in industrial libraries ever allow: this ? 
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SOME MINOR BY-PRODUCTS OF RESEARCH 


C.W.HANSON 


Some miscellaneous minor by-products of Aslib investigations are given in the 
following notes in the hope that they may be useful to readers. 


NUMBER OF DAYS DOCUMENTS ARE KEPT BY BORROWING LIBRARY 


The information summarized below may be useful to librarians when they are 
considering rules covering the period of loan allowed. They show the periods 
for which, in practice, borrowed documents were kept. 

‘Table 1 gives the times for which a representative sample, numbering 
seventy-six, of special libraries, kept 1,635 documents borrowed by them from 
other libraries during a specified period in 1960. The times given are working 
days, Saturdays, Sundays and public holidays being excluded. No account is 
taken of the loan period formally allowed by the lending libraries, nor of any 
extensions granted. 


TABLE I 
Number of working days borrowed documents kept 


WORKING DAYS KEPT 16-20 21-25 26-30 >30 


en 


% of periodicals 8, : 13.2 6.6 1.9 1.3 
% of books 15.8 15.4 1.6 2.0 
% of total 13.6 7-9 1.8 1.5 





‘Periodicals’, which formed 85 per cent of the total documents, included reports 
and pamphlets. 


LENGTHS OF TECHNICAL PAPERS 


When making estimates of the volume and cost of photocopying, microfilming, 
translating, etc., it is useful to have some idea of the lengths of periodical 
atticles. Figure 1 provides information on this point for articles in foreign 
language periodicals. It is derived from an analysis of 1,020 papers of more than 
one and less than thirty pages which was made in connection with an investiga- 
tion of the Commonwealth Translation Index. 

The atithmetic average was 7.5 pages. The median was six pages. The mode 
(the most common figure) was four pages. Data derived from a different source 
(263 photocopies ordered consecutively by Aslib, irrespective of language) gave 
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arithmetic average 9.7 pages, median eight pages, and mode three pages. These 
papers included thirteen of one page and eight of over thirty pages. 


Pages 


30 7 l 
28 
26 
24 





0 10 20 30 40 50 60 70 80 90 100 110 120 130 140 150 160 170 
` t 
Papers 
FIGURE I. Distribution of 1,020 papers according to number of pages 


COST OF MATERIALS FOR PACKING PARCELS OF DOCUMENTS 


Libraries can of course work out for themselves easily enough the average cost 
of the materials they use in packing documents for the post — but in practice few 
of them appear to know how much this minor item costs them. 

The Science Museum Library was good enough to supply Aslib with some 
data derived from their own records. An average of 1.55 items was dispatched 
in any one parcel. The cost of packing materials—wrapping paper, corrugated, 
string, etc., averaged 3.99d per parcel, or 2.75d per item. The figures relate to 
1960, and to new, not re-used, materials. They do not include cost of labour. 


BOOK INDEXES AS TIME-SAVERS 


How much is an index worth to the readers of a book? ‘Twenty-two books on 
the subject of technical writing drawn from the Aslib library were.consulted by 
the Research Department secretary to find any passages about the use of foot- 
notes in technical reports. Eight books on electrical instruments were consulted 
in the Patent Office Library by the head of the department to find any passages 
about galvanometer suspensions. All the books had indexes. Two searches 
were made in each book. First, indexes were ignored and the search was made - 
via contents pages, chapter headings, sub-headings, etc.,; as would have had to 
be done had there been no index or no relevant entry. The time to find the 
tight place, in both groups of books, averaged about seven minutes, and ranged © 
from one to twenty minutes. The indexes were-then used and the time to find 
the right place was found to be almost uniform at about one minute. The use 
of the indexes saved an average of about six minutes. In addition they sometimes 
revealed passages additional to those found in the first search. 
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If each copy of a book is consulted for specific reference purposes ten times 
on an average during its lifetime, the user saves an hour. If each title averages 
five hundred users, the total saving is five hundred hours, or about £250 at 
ten shillings an hour which is the approximate cost of an £850 a year man’s 
working time. Of course this trivial calculation is based on flimsy evidence and 
crude assumptions; but even so, does it not at least suggest that a good index, 
although an expense to the publisher, is well worth while to the community of 
users, and hence should be regarded not as a luxury but as an integral part of a 
book? | 
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Letter to the Editor 


Madam, 


It is interesting to read Mr Moss’s account of how we classify, because it 
describes with alarming candour what goes on under the name of classification 
in far too many special libraries and information departments. Indeed there 
must be few of us so perfect that we do not feel the accusing finger pointed at 
ourselves at least part of the time. Nevertheless, while conceding the truth of 
the picture Mr Moss paints, I cannot agree with his conclusions. To say that 
many people classify badly because classification is a difficult and demanding 
task does not mean that good classification is not worth the effort. Good 
classification is not a matter of matching words in the title or abstract with words 
in the tables, but of defining the relevant information in the document under 
consideration and placing it where it fits into the map of knowledge laid out in 
the schedules, so that it will be found in answer to any inquiry to which it may 
be relevant. The fact that the UDC number for a magnetron is longer than the 
word is not important; even the difficulties of users handling unfamiliar numbers 

‘may be compensated by the provision of more complete information. . 

The structure of scientific knowledge is complicated and can only be ade- 
- quately represented by a complicated scheme. The compensation for the 
difficulties comes when one is presented, in a search, with more information 
than one could have dreamed existed in the system, and this can happen with a 
well-designed classification. Mr Moss has, however, put his finger on a real 
difficulty and shown up an area for possible search. One would like to see an 
investigation of the relationship between the amount of effort expended on the 
input of information in to a system and the time saved in finding answers to 
inquiries; this, not in terms of a mechanized system, but of a humble librarian 
using a traditional system on a very restricted budget. 


Yours, 
JACK BIRD, 
anuvary 1962. slib. 
ry 196 Ashb 
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SELECTIONS FROM THE RECENT 
LITERATURE 


ALL ITEMS listed may be borrowed from 
the Aslib Library, except those marked *, 
which may be consulted in the Library. 


Books and Pamphlets 

Library 
Technology Project 

Permanence and durability of library catalog 
cards: a study conducted by W. J. Barrow.... 
Chicago, the Project [©1961] vii,39 pp. tables. 
(LTP publications, no.3). $r. 

[BERLIN. Zentralinstitut fur Bibliotheks- 
wesen, ed.] 

Bibliotheksarbeit heute: aufsätze und Dis- 
kussionsbeiträge. [Librarianship today: 
papers and discussions]. Leipzig, VEB Ver- 
lag, 1960. 2 v. 


BRITISH STANDARDS INSTITUTION 

Universal Decimal Classification . . .: abridged 
English ed. 3rd ed., rev. 1961. London, the 
Institution, 1961. 254 pp. (BS1000A: 1961; 
FID no.289). Gos; 55s unbound. 

BURKETT, J., ed. 

Special library and information services in the 
Urited Kingdom. London, Library Associa- 
tion, 1961. 200 pp. 385; 28s 6d (members). 


EURATOM. Centre de Traitement de lInfor- 
metion Scientifique. Section Documentation 
Automatique 

Les relations publiques au service d’un centre 
de documentation automatique, par Sylvia 
Gabbai. Brussels, Euratom, 1961. [48] pp. 
diagrs. (EuR/c/2712/61 f). 

FEDERATION INTERNATIONALE DE DOCUMEN- 
TATION 

UDC revision procedure (provisional). 2nd 
rev. ed. The Hague, the Federation, 1961. 
21 pp. mimeog. (FID publication 338), 
GREAT BRITAIN. Central Office of Informa- 
tion. Reference Division 

The promotion of the sciences in the United 
ee ee [London, HMSO] 1961. 27 pp. 
1s 6d. 


GREAT BRITAIN. University Grants Com- 
mittee. Sub-Committee on Oriental, Slavonic, 
East European and African Studies 

Report. ... London, HMSO, 1961. v,125 pp. 
tables. 6s 6d. 


HOGG, QUINTIN MCGAREL, 
Hailsham 

Science and government: [the eighth Fawley 
Lecture delivered at the University of South- 
ampton on November oth 1961]. Southamp- 
ton, the University, 1961. 20 pp. 


2nd Viscount 
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INDIA. Electronics Research and Develop- 
ment Establishment (LRDE) 

Proceedings of a colloquium on documenta- 
tion held at the Technical Information 
Centre, LRDE, on 28 June 1961. Bangalore, 
the Establishment, 1961. [3],25 pp. phot., 
diagr. (LRDz publication no.22/61). 


INSTITUTE FOR ADVANCEMENT OF MEDICAL 
COMMUNICATION 

An annotated bibliography of studies on the 
flow of medical information to practitioners: 
part 1, September 1961. Compiled by Walter 
E.Boek. New York, the Institute, 1961. 
28 pp. mimeog. 

INSTITUTE OF PETROLEUM 

Information and its dissemination: report of 
the summer meeting... Harrogate, 7-10 June 
1961, Ed. by M.J. Wells. London, the 
Institute, 1961. vii r09 pp. 

INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MUSIC 
LIBRARIES, avd GALPIN SOCIETY. 1st Joint 
Congress, Cambridge, 1959 

Music, libraries and instruments: papers read 
at the Joint Congress. ... ed. by Unity 
Sherrington and Guy Oldham. London, New 
York, Hinrichsen, 1961. 300,xvi pp. front., 
plates. (Hinrichsen’s eleventh music book). 
42s. 

INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MUSIC 
LIBRARIES. International Cataloguing Code 
Commission 

Code international de catalogage de la 
musique. Vol.: Code restreint, rédigé par 
Yvette Federoff [Vol.r: Limited code, com- 
piled by Yvette Federoff]. Translation by 
Virginia Cunningham. Frankfurt, London 
[ete.] C. F. Peters, 1961. 54 pp. 35s. 


INTERNATIONAL FEDERATION OF LIBRARY 
ASSOCIATIONS 

International Conference on Cataloguing 
Principles, Paris, gth-18th October 1961: 
preliminary official report. Paris, the Federa- 
tion, 1961. 17 pp. mimeog, 
INTERNATIONAL UNION OF PURE AND APPLIED 
CHEMISTRY. Commission on Codification, 
Ciphering and Punched Card Techniques 
Rules for IUPAC notation for organic com- 
pounds. [London] Longmans [1961] ix,107 
pp. diagrs. 255. 

*ISRAEL. National Council for Research and 
Development. Centre of Scientific and Tech- 
nological Information 

Directory [of] libraries in pure and applied 
science in Israel. [Tel-Aviv] the Centre, 1961. 
79 pp. (Directory no.1) IL.6. 
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LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
Proceedings, papers and summaries of dis- 
cussions at the Hastings Conference, 18th— 
22nd September 1961. London, the Associa- 
tion, 1961. 75 pp. 

LOCK, R. NORTHWOOD 

. . » Manual of library economy. London, 
Grafton, 1961. xii,307 pp. 635. 


MALCLES, LOUISE NOELLE 

Bibliography, translated by Theodore Christ- 
ian Hines. New York, Scarecrow Press, 1961. 
[12],152 pp. 

NEDERLANDS INSTITUUT VOOR DOCUMENTATIE 
EN ‘(REGISTRATUUR 

Verslag van het Bestuur over het jaar 1960. 
The Hague, the Institute, [1961]. 31 pp. 
tables. 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY, @#d UNITED STATES. 
National Science Foundation 

Proceedings of a Conference on Academic 
and Industrial Basic Research, November 
1960. [Washington, US Govt Printing Office, 
1961]. vii,87 pp. (NSF 61-39). 


* ROME. Provisional International Compu- 
tation Centre 

International repertory of computation lab- 
oratories. Rome, the Centre, 1961. Loose- 
leaf. $6.50. 


ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 
Technical Information Service 
SfB/UDC building filing manual: recom- 
mendations for standard practice in pre- 
classification and filing. [London, the Service, 
©1961]. 112 pp. tables. 36s. 


SCHEELE, MARTIN 

Punch-card methods in research and docu- 
mentation, with special reference to biology: 
translated from the German by J.E.Holm- 
strom. 1st English ed. based on 2nd rev. 
German ed. New York, London, Inter- 
science, 1961. xiv,274 pp. illus., tables. 
(Library science and documentation, edited 
by Jesse Shera, vol.m). 72s. 


SPECIAL LIBRARIES ASSOCIATION. Science— 
Technology Division. Petroleum Section 
US sources of petroleum and natural gas 


statistics, compiled by Margaret M. Rocq....- 


vad York, the Association [©1961] vii,94 pp. 
$6, 


UNITED NATIONS. Department of Economic 
and Social Affairs. [Technical Assistance 
Administration] 

Building documentation in India . . . by 
B. Agard Evans. New York, United Nations, 
1961. v,88 pp. (Report no. TAo/IND/34). 


* UNITED NATIONS. International Atomic 
Energy Agency 

Nuclear propulsion [compiled and edited by 
P.I. Nikitin]. Vienna, the Agency, 1961, [12], 
227 pp. (Bibliographical series no.3). 12s. 
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UNITED NATIONS EDUCATIONAL, SCIENTIFIC, 
AND CULTURAL ORGANIZATION 

The British National Book Centre’s inter- 
national service, by A. Allardyce. Paris, 
Unesco, 1961. 4 pp. mimeog. oe of 
publications, circular no.23), 


WHYTE, FREDERICA HARRIMAN 
Whyte’s atlas guide. New York. Scarecrow 
Press, 1962. 172 pp. 455. 


Articles and Papers 


ADKINSON, BURTON W. 

Scientific information and the US Federal 
Government. Revue de ila Documentation, 
vol.28, no.4, November 1961. pp.133~9. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF LAW LIBRARIES, 
54th annual meeting, Boston, June 26th-29th 1961. 
Proceedings. Law Library Journal, vol.54, 
no.4, November 1961. pp.316-442. 


BROWN, ALBERTA L, 

Summary of copyright positions. Special 
Libraries, vol.s2, no.g, November 1961. 
PP-499—-505. 

CORBETT, EDMUND V. 

Focus on charging methods. Library World, 
vVOLLXII, no.737, November 1961. pp.105~8. 


“‘DIEBOLD REPORT’ 

Extending man’s intellect: theme of WJCC 
for 1961: some highlights, [Western Joint 
Computer Conference, Los Angeles, May 
9—11, 1961]. Data Processing, vol.3, no.11, 
November 1961. pp.26-9. 


DIMOCK, FRED L. 

Storage records and servicing. College and 
Research Libraries, vol.22, no.6, November 
1961. pp. 438-42. 

DITMAS, E. M. R. 

Looking back on Aslib. Library Review, 
no.139, Winter 1961. pp.268—-70, 272-4. 


DUCK, L. W. 

The Henry Watson Music Library. Library 
World, vol.cxur, no.738, December 196r. 
Pp. 132-6, | 

ELECTRONIC DATA-PROCESSING SYMPOSIUM, 
London, r961. 

Experience with computers: summary of 
nine of the papers. Office Magazine, vol.8, 
no.96, December 1961. pp.1270, 1272, 1275, 
1277-8, 1281-3. 


ERICKSON, E, WALFRED 
College and university library surveys 1938- ` 
1952. ACRL Monograph no.25, 1961. V,IIŞ 
Pp. 

FARRADANE, J. 

The challenge of information retrieval. 
Journal of Documentation, vol.17, no.4, Deceme 
ber 1961. pp.233—44. 


FEBRUARY 1962 


FOSKETT, D, J. 

The FID Conference, London, September, 
1961. Library World, vol.txut, no.737, 
November 1961. pp.109-12. 


GOPALAKRISHNAN, P. V., aiid ANSARI, M. I. 

A note on building classification. LASLIC 
Bulletin, vol.6, no.3, September 1961. pp. 
136-40. , 

HORSELL, A. 

Mechanical translation: Aslib Technical 
Translation Group visit to Department of 
Numerical Automation, Birkbeck College, 
23rd June, 1961. Technical Translation Bulletin, 
vol.7, no.3, November 1961. pp.8—11. 


IVEY, E. W. 

Retention of records. Office Management, 
vol.15, no.r1, November 1961. pp.388-91. 
LANGSTADT, E. 

Some notes on staff and administration of 
German university libraries. Journal of 
Documentation, vol.17, 10.4, December 1961. 
pp.215-32. 

LAYNG, ‘THEODORE H. 

Problems in the map room. Canadian Library, 
vol.18, no.2, September 1961. pp.63-6. 


LECERF, Y. 

L’adressage intrinsèque en traduction auto- 
matique. La Traduction Automatique, vol.2, 
nos.2/3, September 196r. pp.3 1-47. 


LINDER, L. H. 
Planning the new library: Ford Motor 
Company’s Aeronutronic Division Library. 
Special Libraries, vol.gz, no.9, November 
1962. Pp. 522-9. 

MEYER-UHLENRIED, H. K. 

Recherche fondamentale en matière de 
documentation automatique dans le cadre du 
Centre de Traitement de TPInformation 
Scientifique (Euratom). Revue de la Documen- 
taticn, vol.28, no.4, November 1961. pp. 
169-75. 

MUHLPFORDT, GUNTER 

Zur Kürzung sowjetischer Zeitschriftentitel. 
[Problems of abbreviations of titles of Soviet 
periodicals]. Dokumentation, vol.8, no.4, 
August 1961. pp.g7~103. 


RECENT LITERATURE 


NEW COPIERS. Office Magazine, vol.8, no.96, 
December 1961. pp.1252-5. 


NUYL, TH.W.TE 

The ‘L’unité? mechanized documentation 
system. Revue de la Documentation, vol.28, 
no.4, November 1961. pp.140-7. 


RANGANATHAN, 5. R., ad VIJ, V. P. 
Classificatory terms: Tower of Babel. Annals 
of Library Science, vol.8, no.3, September 1961. 
pp.ĝo-4. 

RANGANATHAN, 8. R. 

Connecting symbols for space and time in 
CC. [An amended version of the article in 
Annals of Library Science, vol.8, no.1, 
March 1961, pp.1-11]. Annals of Library 
Science, vol.8, no.3, September 1961. pp. 
69-79. 

RANGANATHAN, S$. R. 

Sayers and Donker Duyvis: theory and 
maintenance of library classification. Annals 
of Library Science, vol.8, no.3, September 1961. 
pp. 85-99. 

RICHNELL, D. T. 

National lending library or national lending 
service for the humanities. Journal of Docu- 
mentation, vol.17, no.4, December 1961. 
PP.197-214. 

SANDSTROM, STEN 

Teknisk-vetenskaplig informationst janst vid 
ett forskningsféretag. [Technical and scien- 
tific information service of a research 
company]. Tidskrift för Dokumentation, vol.17, 


— 0.5, 1961. pp.61-5. 


TRAUE, J. E. 

Cataloguing-in-source: a regretful negative. 
New Zealand Libraries, vol.24, no.g, October 
1961. pp.192-6. 

WEBSTER, WILLIAM A. 

Book inventories with transaction charging. 
Wilson Library Bulletin, vol.36, no.4, Decem- 
ber 1961. pp.302~5. 


MEMBERS’ ADVERTISEMENTS 


The charge for advertisements in these 
columns is 4d per word, minimum 5s. An 
additional charge of 6d is made for the use of 
a box number. i 


TECHNICAL and scientific translations 
from Russian, German, and Polish by 
specialist. B. Klipstein, Bsc(HoNs), 79 Shipley 
Fields Road, Shipley, Yorkshire. Tel. Shipley 
g821§. 
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TRANSLATIONS into/from Dutch, from 
German and French. Also scanning/abstract- 
ing Common Market publications. Speller- 
Kuijpers, 5 Stratton Close, Hounslow, 
Middlesex. Hounslow 6954. 


TRANSLATIONS, TECHNICAL, SCIENTIFIC, 
all languages, by specialists with sound tech- 
nical and scientific qualifications. J. Smuts, 
BSC(ENG.), FIL, 12 Thorndene Avenue, 
London, Nir. Stamford Hill 8564. 
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WILFRED E. GOODAY, ARSM, DIC, MIMM, 
Fit. Technical translation from French and 
Roumanian. 161 Rivermead Court, London, 
SW6. Renown 1912. 


Appointments vacant 


BRITISH HYDROMECHANICS RE- 
SEARCH ASSOCIATION requires an 
assistant Information Officer. A science 
graduate with experience in hydromechanics 
or engineering, and with a flair for technical 
writing would be preferred. The candidate 
will be expected to prepare reviews, abstracts, 
and bibliographies, and assist with indexing, 
information searches, and answering of 
technical inquiries. Starting salary depends 
upon age and qualifications, but will be at 
least £800 at 25; FSSU ; five-day week. There 
is a good possibility that housing accommo- 
dation will be available. Application should 
be made in writing to the Information Officer, 
eli South Road, Temple Fields, Harlow, 
ssex. 


CHIEF EXPERIMENTAL OFFICER in 
the Library, of the BUILDING RESEARCH 
STATION, Department of Scientific and 
Industrial Research. Pensionable post at 
Garston, near Watford, Herts, for man or 
woman at least 35 on 1st March 1962 to 
develop and supervise the library services and 
to edit Building Science Abstracts. Qualifica- 
tions: normally degree or HNC (or equiva- 
lent) in a scientific or engineering subject. 
Experience of special library work essential; 
librarianship qualifications an advantage. 
Knowledge of French, German, and Russian, 
and of building and the building industry, 
desirable. Salary scale £1,976-£2,288. Start- 
ing salary may be above minimum. Write to 
Civil Service Commission, 17 North Audley 
Street, London W1, for application form, 
ete 3/5435/62. Closing date 2oth March 
1962. 


DSIR requires Assistant Experimental Officer 
at National Lending Library for Science and 
Technology, Boston Spa, Yorkshire, to assist 
in selecting, issuing, and promoting the use 
of scientific and technological literature. 
Qualifications: GCE ‘A’ level in two science 
or mathematics subjects; over age 22 pass 
degree, HNC, ot equivalent qualification in 
science or technology. A knowledge of a 
foreign language other than French or 
German, and experience or training in 
statistics or operational research an advantage. 
Salary: £458 (age 18)-£645 (age 22)-£801 
(age 26)-£983. Application forms obtainable 
from Director at the above address, quoting 
NLL.3. Closing date 29th March 1962. 


Russian or German ‘linguist for Translation 
Service of The Iron and Steel Institute. 
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Technical background preferable. Apply by 
letter to Librarian, 4 Grosvenor Gardens, 
London SWr. 


SCIENTIFIC INFORMATION OFFICERS 
are required at the ATOMIC ENERGY ESTAB- 
LISHMENT, Winfrith, Dorset, to help in the 
development of the scientific and technical 
information service whose work is closely 
linked with the Establishment’s research into 
the future possibilities of various nuclear 
reactor systems for electrical power genera- 
tion and ship propulsion. The European 
Nuclear Energy Agency high temperature 
reactor experiment ‘Dragon’ is also being 
built at the Establishment. These vacancies 
are for people prepared to work closely with 
scientists and engineers by providing answers 
to specific requests and by showing initiative 
in anticipating their future information needs. 
The work includes answering technical 
inquiries, searching the literature, preparing 
bibliographies and briefs, and abstracting 
reports. Applicants should preferably have 
a pass degree but the minimum qualifications 
are GCE in five subjects including two 
scientific or mathematical subjects at Ad- 
vanced level, HNC, or equivalent. Candid- 
ates should have a broad interest in science; 
the ability to read German and/or Russian 
would be an advantage. Suitable training will 
be given to successful candidates. Salary 
£745 {at age 23) to £1,430 per annum 
according to qualifications and experience. 
Housing, house purchase assistance, super- 
annuation, and assisted travel schemes. Send 
post card for application form to Personnel 
Branch (W.459/205), UKAEA, AEE, Win- 
frith, Dorchester, Dorset, not later than 26th 
February 1962. 


TECHNICAL EDITOR. The Intelligence 
Department, The British Aluminium Co. 
Ltd, requires a graduate technical editor to be 
primarily responsible for editing an abstract 
bulletin. Knowledge of foreign languages, 
especially German and French, and previous 
experience desirable. Apply in writing to the 
Staff Manager, The BRITISH ALUMINIUM CO. 
LID, Norfolk House, St James’s Square, 
London SWT. 


Appointments wanted’ 


CHARTERED LIBRARIAN, aged 30, seeks 
library/information department post in Lon- 
don area. Experienced particularly in 
librarianship of metallurgy and welding. 
J.H. Martin, 27 Sumner Place, London SW7. 


Wanted 

ASLIB PROCEEDINGS, volir, no.4, 
April 1959. Replies to Chief Librarian, Tube 
Investments Department of Technical Infor- 
mation, Rocky Lane, Aston, Birmingham 6. 


MEMBERS’ ADVERTISEMENTS 
Wanted—continued 


ZEITSCHRIFT fur Anorganische Chemie, Bd 
243, 1939--Bd 300, 1959. Quotations to the 
Librarian, The Andersonian Library, The 
Royal College of Science and Technology, 
George Street, Glasgow Ci. 


ONE copy of Journal of the Society of Motion 
Picture Engineers for July 1949. The Librarian, 
Ilford Limited, 7-9 Roden Street, Ilford, 
Essex. 


ASSOCIATION for Computing Machinery, 
Journal (1955) vol.2, nos 1, 4, and 5; 
Transactions on Antennas and Propagation, volo, 
no.6; EMI Technical Library, Hayes 3888, 
ext. 2110. 


For disposal 

BULLETIN of the Imperial Institute, vol.xi111, 
no.1 to vol.xLv, no.3. Castrol Limited, DTI 
Library, Castrol House, London NW1. 


Found 
RAILWAY GAZETTE, July-December 
1957, bound in green buckram. Apply to 


Librarian, Institution of Mechanical Engin- 
eers, 1 Birdcage Walk, London SWr. 





UNITED KINGDOM ATOMIC ENERGY 
AUTHORITY 


ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN 
required by 
A.W.R.E., FOULNESS, ESSEX _ 


To perform general library duties and 
undertake literary searches and the prepara- 
tion of scientific bibliographies. | : 

The minimum qualification is G.C.E, in 
five subjects including English language at 
‘© level and two mathematical or scientific 
subjects at ‘A’ level, or equivalent quali- 
fications. : : 

Applicants without previous experience 
wishing to make a career in librarianship will 
be considered for this post. However, the 
possession of the Associateship of the Library 
Association, a Pass Degree in a scientific 
subject or experience in a special library 
would be an advantage. 

The successful applicant will be expected 
to undertake part-time study for the Library 
Association examination unless he or she is 
already qualified, 


SALARY: 


£495 (age 18)—-£860 p.a.{age 26 
or over}—~-£1,055 p.a. 


Contributory Superannuation Scheme. 
Financial assistance towards house purchase 
will be available for married officers living 
beyond daily travelling distance. 


Please write for application form to the 
Senior Recruitment Officer, A.W.R.E., 
Aldermaston, Berks, quoting ref. 3025/205. 





photographic 


librarian 


We need someone to take charge of the Photographic Library at the Atomic 
Energy Research Establishment, Harwell. 


The Library comprises some 100,000 photographic items—negatives, lantern slides 
and prints—-and this figure increases yearly by some 15,000 items. 


Applicants should have G.C,E. in five subjects, including English language, at 
‘©’ level and two mathematical or scientific subjects at ‘A’ level. They should be 
Associates of the Library Association (or equivalent) or have extensive experience 
of work in a specialised library. In addition they should have experience of photo- 
graphic library work and a good general scientific background. 


Salary: Assistant. Experimental Officer £495 (at age 18)—£1,055 per annum. 


A married man will be eligible for house purchase assistance. The Authority has 
an excellent superannuation scheme. 


Please send a POST CARD for application forms to the Personnel Department 
{A 2084/205), A.E.R.E., Harwell, Berks. 
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Constant use can cause the most stoutly bound publication 
to become soiled and mutilated. Reference books and 
technical works are often difficult or impossible to replace. 
With the aid of microfilm and the Recordak Micro-File 
Camera AH5, Recordak can save them from further damage 
and possible disintegration. Thousands of pages can be 
recorded on a roll of microfilm, which can be easily viewed 
on a Recordak Reader, while the originals remain safely on 
the library shelf. 

Recordak provide a microfilming service for libraries, 
universities, and business organisations. And there is no need 
to send valuable books and records away——filming can be 
done on the premises if required. A Recordak Archival 
Reader provides a swift and simple method of reference. 
Write now for full details of the Recordak Microfilm Service. 
Ta RECORDAK DIVISION 

GLO aa OF KODAK LIMITED 


246 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C.1. TEL: HOLBORN 7841 - II PETER ST., 
MANCHESTER, 2. TEL: BLACKFRIARS 6384 *‘Recordak’ is a registered trade-mark. 








CEDRIC CHIVERS LTD. 
BATH 


Bookbinders to University and Technical Libraries 


We offer an unequalled service — first-class work 


with quick completion of orders and regular van 
service to all parts. Write for full particulars. 


Telephone: Bath 7355. 





TLE 
THE WORLD’S GREATEST BOOKSHOP 


2 t FOR BOOKS? *# 


Librarians visiting London are cordially 

invited to see our extensive new Library 

Supply department on the ground floor 
of our Artists House building. 


* 


119-125 CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON, WC2 
Gerrard 5660 (20 lines) 
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MARRIED A 
MONSTER 
FROM OUTER SPACE AND. 
SUCH LIKE... 


Some people make science fiction films, Some people write science 
fiction strip cartoons, Some people do science fiction. 


NONE OF THIS IS QUITE ‘BLACKWELL’ S? * emm 
BUT BLACKWELL’S CONGRATULATE THEM ALL. 


And it shows, of course, that the age of science—fictional and otherwise— 
has arrived. To stay. And readjustments have been made accordingly 
AT BLACKWELL'S, 

Bookshops—well, some bookshops—have stopped looking like classical 
scholars, and have put on the face of science and technology (if you can 
imagine such a thing). In fact, there is one rather special bookshop 
IN BROAD ST, OXFORD 
which offers a quite remarkable service in this field. It’s hardly an 
exaggeration to say that ANY scientific and technical books and period- 

icals can be found for you 
BY BLACKWELL'S, 
All of these books can be supplied to order. Most of them can be sent 


on approval. And subscriptions can be arranged for nearly every scientific 
or technical journal under the sun. 


IF YOU CARE TO DROP IN, 
OR RING OXFORD 49111,- JULIAN BLACKWELL— 
WHO DOESN’T LOOK IN THE LEAST LIKE A MONSTER FROM OUTER SPACE— 
WOULD BE DELIGHTED TO GIVE FURTHER DETAILS. 


BLACKWELL’S OXFORD 
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INSTITUTE FOR SCIENTIFIC INFORMATION 
33 SOUTH SEVENTEEN STREET, PHILADELPHIA 3, PA. 
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W. H. EVERETT & SON LTD 
10 FRIAR STREET, CARTER LANE, LONDON, E.C4 


CABLES! Established 1793 TELEPHONE! 
“Unabridged Londen” CITy 1435 


LET US INTRODUCE YOU TO THE 
BOOKS YOU NEED 


Over 20,000 new books and new editions, some of which could be in- 
valuable to your organization, are published in this country each year. 


Whatever your requirements, be they Educational, Scientific, Technical, 
Medical or General books, in single or multiple copies, we can obtain these 
for you from any part of the world. 


Our Subscription Rates Booklet price-listing the principal periodicals, 
and Current Literature classifying monthly all new titles published 
in the United Kingdom, will be sent to you, free of charge, upon 
request. 


By channelling all your book orders and subscriptions to periodicals 
through us, you will not only reduce your administrative costs but receive 
a personal and efficient world-wide service. 


~ my, 
me~ 
A 
_ 
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ASLIB CALENDAR ES ; . 


March 


TUE.20. Fuel and Power Group ‘Hobby-horse’ evening. 

THUR.22. Conference on sources of information on the Common 
Market at the Connaught Rooms. 

FRI.23. Northern Branch Annual General Meeting i in Manchester. 

MON.26. Winter meeting at Aslib. Film show. 

TUE.27. “Information on a shoestring’, course for part-time infor- 
mation workers. ee 


Ld 


April 
TUE.10 — FRI.13. Junior introductory course on information work 
(repeat). 


FRIL13 ~SUN.15. Aeronautical Group conference at the College of 
Aeronautics, Cranfield. 

MON.30, Winter meeting. “Every librarian his own salesman’ by | 
Eric Simons. 


as 


May 
TUE.I15. Fuel and Power Group Annual General Meeting. 
WED.30. Day visit to NLL, Boston Spa. 


October 
TUE.2 ~ rHUR.4. Annual Conference at Norbreck Hydro, Blackpool. 
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Resignation of Miss Ditmas 


We report with regret the resignation of Miss E. M.R. Ditmas from the 
editorship of both Aslib Proceedings and the Journal of Documentation. This is the 
last issue of As/*b Proceedings that will appear under Miss Ditmas’s editorship 
and she will no longer be Managing Editor of the Journal of Documentation after 
publication of the June 1962 issue. Miss Ditmas, who was Director of Aslib 
until 1950, is resigning in order to be able to devote more time to her own 
research work and writing. Aslib would like to record its deep appreciation 
of the excellent work which Miss Ditmas has done to establish and Epo the 
standard of both these periodicals since their first appearance. 


Northern Branch 


The Annual General Meeting will be held at 12 noon on Friday 23rd March 
at the Manchester Literary and Philosophical Society, George Street, Man- 
chester. It will be followed, in the afternoon, by a talk on photocopying by 
Mr H.R. Verry, O & M Division, the Treasury, and an exhibition of photo- 
copying equipment. 


Fuel and Power Group 


Members of the Group who visited Castrol House on 6th February found 
many features of interest in this modern building, officially opened in February 
1960, and, in a view from the top of the twelve-storey tower, they were reminded 
of the rapidly changing skyline of the capital. On first entering the building 
they were impressed by the large mural of cast aluminium designed by Geoffrey 
Clarke and symbolizing the story of lubricating oil. They were interested also 
in the pneumatic tube document conveying system, whereby documents of up 
to foolscap size can be routed, by ‘dialling’ through an electronic sorting 
system, to their correct destination within twenty seconds. Other features of 
the building are the aluminium acoustic ceiling panels of Scandinavian design 
and the overhead central heating. The tour of the building ended in the com- 
fortable cinema, where the party was entertained by three instructive and 
amusing films on the development and uses of oil as a lubricant. 


Electronics Group 

It is hoped to arrange a visit to the Royal Radar Establishment, Malvern, in 
September. Such a visit would necessitate a night in Malvern followed by a 
whole day tour of the Establishment. Bed and breakfast could be arranged at 
195 6d to 325 6d per head. Members who are interested in this tour are asked to 
contact Mr N. E.C. Isotta, Ministry of Aviation, TIL 2, First Avenue House, 
High Holborn, London WC. 


_ National Productivity Year 


The British Productivity Council has declared November 1962 to November 
1963 a National Productivity Year. The aim is to focus attention during that 
year on every possible means within the capacity of management and workers 
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of increasing efficiency. The Year is under the patronage of the Duke of 
Edinburgh. 

Professional bodies are invited to contribute to the success of the year by 
giving special prominence to those of their activities which can influence pro- 
ductivity and by promoting the wider use of their services. It is Aslib’s inten- 
tion to give active support to the scheme and a small committee has been 
established to discuss the forms which Aslib’s contribution can best take. The 
British Productivity Council envisages that activities will be undertaken both 
on a national and on a regional basis, and the three Aslib branches are accord- 
ingly represented on the committee. 


= Union List of Miniature Scores 


The UK Branch of the International Association of Music Libraries is to 
compile a union list of miniature scores in the UK. Such a list should prove of 
great value to many special libraries and, to assist the undertaking, Aslib has 
been pleased to make a small contribution towards the cost. It is understood 
that the task of compilation is likely to take about three years. 


Touring Exhibition of Photocopying 


A travelling exhibition designed to demonstrate a complete range of up-to- 
date photocopying equipment has been mounted by Kodak Limited in associa- 
tion with Photostat Limited. The exhibition includes equipment for reproducing 
and microfilming letters, drawings, and other originals, and methods of making 
low-cost paper masters for reproducing lists, forms, etc. It will visit the 
Imperial Hotel, Birmingham, from zoth to 22nd March; Cutlers Hall, Sheffield, 
27th to 29th March; Kodak Limited, Gateshead-on-Tyne, 3rd to sth April; 

‘and the McLellan Galleries, Glasgow, 10th to 12th April. 


FID Status with Unesco 


The International Federation for Documentation (FID) has announced with 
appreciation the further recognition of its work by Unesco. This is evidenced 
in the decision of the Executive Council of Unesco to transfer the Federation 
' from Category B, consultative status, to Category A, association status. Category 
A includes only those organizations which have a basic interest in most of the 
activities of the Council, whereas Category B implies a more restricted field of 
interest. FID News Bulletin describes Category A as being reserved for a limited 
number of international, non-governmental organizations having proved ability 
in subjects of importance to education, science, or culture, and able to make an 
important contribution to the activities of Unesco. 


UFOD Publication 
' The report of the meeting organized by the Cercle Culturel de Royaumont 
with the collaboration of the Union Francaise des Organismes de Documenta- 
tion (UFOD) and held at Royaumont in December 1960 is contained in a special 
two-volume issue of La Documentation en France, new series, number 2 bis, 1961. 
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Subjects covered include the human sciences, arts and literature, information, 
and the exact and natural sciences. The bulletin is obtainable from UFOD 
65 rue de Richelieu, Paris ze. 


Managing Director of NIDER 


Mr M. Verhoef, who has béen Managing Director of the Nederlands 
Instituut voor Documentatie en Registratuur (NIDER) resigned this post on 
tst March in order to join the Information and Documentation Centre of 
Euratom. 

Mr A.van der Laan, lately Documentation Advisor at the Netherlands 
Ministry of Economic Affairs, has succeeded Mr Verhoef as Managing Director, 
NIDER. 


Director of Polish Information Institute 


FID reports that Mr W. Piróg succeeded Professor Z. Majewski as Director 
of the Centralny Instytut Informacji Naukowo-Technicznej i Ekonomicznej 
at Warsaw in November 1961. 


World Medical Periodicals 

The World Medical Association (WMA) this month published the third 
edition of World medical periodicals (1961). More than 5,800 titles are listed 
alphabetically, with publishers’ addresses and abbreviated titles. The abbrevia- 
tions follow the code of rules used by the World list of scientific periodicals as 
modified by ISO recommendation R4: international code for thé abbreviation of titles 
of periodicals. Slavonic and Greek titles are included in normal transliteration, 
Japanese titles are included in translation, but titles in Chinese are not included. 
World medical periodicals, 3rd edition, is available from the British Medical 
Association, BMA House, Tavistock Square, London WC1, price 2 guineas, 
or from the World Medical Association, 10 Columbus Circle, New York 109, 
price $7. 


NY Special Libraries Directory 


The 9th edition (1961) of Special Libraries Directory of Greater New York is 
now available. It lists 845 special libraries with addresses, telephone numbers, 
and information about staff, size, and subject collections. The Directory is 
available from Miss R.S.Glicksman, Librarian, Hydrocarbon Research Inc., 
115 Broadway, New York 6, NY, USA, price $5 (36s 6d approx.). Cheques 
should be made payable to Special Libraries Association, New York Chapter. 


American Microfilm Meeting , 

The sith Annual Meeting and Convention of the United States National 
Microfilm Association will be held from 25th to 27th April at the Mayflower 
Hotel, Washington. The theme for the convention is ‘A look into the future 
of microreproduction’. In addition to the programme of papers and discussion, 
there will be an exhibition of microfilm systems and equipment in which more 
than seventy-five manufacturers, dealers, and service companies have arranged 
to participate. 
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Push-button Library 

An automated 21st-century library is to be one of the major exhibits at the 
‘Century 21’ World’s Fair in Seattle, which opens on 19th April for six months. 
‘Library 21’ has been designed by the American Library Association in co- 
Operation with leading firms in the electronics field. It is intended to demon- 
strate the role that the library of the future will play in the field of information 
communication. Through the medium of electronic machines questions on 
almost every conceivable subject should receive prompt, accurate replies. 
Teaching machines and closed-circuit television also will be part of the library 
equipment. 


NEW MEMBERS 


CORPORATE 

Name Locality Representative 
Acme Flooring & Paving Co. (1904) Ltd Barking H. Miller 
Afsa London O. de Juniac 
Anbar Publications Ltd London H. P. Cemach 
Architects Co-Partnership London R. A. Mitchelmore 
Bee Research Association Ltd Gerrards Cross Dr E. Crane 
Bird, Alfred, & Sons Ltd Birmingham J.N. Counsell 
Blythe, William & Co. Ltd Church, Lancs C. E. M. Cheetham 
Bord na Mona Irish Republic H. M. S. Miller 
British Executive & General Aviation Ltd Shoreham R. F. Gibbs 
British Gelatine & Glue Research Association London Dr D. A. Sutton 
British Overseas Airways Corporation Hounslow F. Chesterton 
CEGOS France Mrs A. Brauman 
Carlisle College of Art Carlisle R. Fitzsimons 
Clyde Paper Co. Ltd Glasgow Mrs M. J. Bennie 
Cooper Brothers & Co. London B. A. Maynard 
Curaçao. Stichting Wetenschappelijke Dutch West Indies J. M. Verhoeven 

Bibliotheek 
Davidson & Co. Ltd Belfast H. Dunlop 
Elliott Bros (London) Ltd Rochester J. Cook 
Gillette Safety Razor Co. Isleworth Mrs J. James 
Harrap, George G. & Co. Ltd London Miss D. E. Colley 
Ife. University Nigeria R. S. Burkett 
Institute of Library Science India S. S. Saith 
Institution of Heating & Ventilating London Miss E. D. Norman 

Engineers 
Jamaica Industrial Development Corporation West Indies Miss S. I. Bacchus 
Jenkins, Robert & Co. Ltd Rotherham H. T. Jenkins 
Kingston upon Hull College of Technology Hull S. Cobb 
Leo Computers Ltd London Mrs M. H. Moir 
Luc, Mme Robert France 
Massey, B. & S. Ltd Manchester L. W. Wells 
Metal Containers Ltd Passfield, Hants A. J. Manning 
Mine Safety Appliances Co. Ltd Glasgow Miss A. S. Hamilton 
Mono Pumps Ltd London P. A. Dawson 
Monochan County Library Irish Republic M. F. McCabe 
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Nairn, Michael & Co. Ltd Kirkcaldy N. G. Mathewson 
Nippon Sheet Glass Company Ltd Japan H. Miyake 
North British Locomotive Co. Ltd Glasgow J. Glencross 
Potterton, Thomas Ltd London D. A. Spencer 
Pye Telecommunications Ltd Cambridge J. D. Norfolk 
Rayant Pictures Ltd Bushey W. H. Lovelock 
Scottish Co-operative Wholesale Society Ltd Edinburgh E. B. Brown 
Skogsbiblioteket Sweden Miss I. Matern 
Specifile (Overseas) Ltd Irish Republic Miss R. Brennan 
Studies in the Function & Design of London L. B. Archer 

Non-surgical Hospital Equipment 
Sulphur Institute London J. Platou 
Tank & Industrial Plant Association London A. E. Freestone-Barnes 
USSR Embassy London A. A. Kulakov 
Wall, T. & Sons (Meat & Handy Foods) Ltd London Dr R. S. Hannan 
West Ham College of Technology London 

INDIVIDUAL 

Name Locality 
Crawford, A.R. USA 
Gailey, J.B. Old Coulsdon, Surrey 
Lowe-Willetts, L. Usk 
Marshall, K. E. Ambleside 
Meek, H. Belfast 
Strachan, R.B. Dundee 
Tashima, Miss M. London 
Wall, W. London 
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SOME PROBLEMS OF BOOKSELLING 


JULIAN BLACKWELL 
Blackwell’ s 


Aslib Aeronautical Group Winter Meeting, London, 22nd November 1961 


BOOKSELLER’S function is to find and to supply to his customers any 

book from anywhere in the world. If he is also a subscription agent, then 
he must perform the same service with periodicals. He may be asked to supply 
any book, from that everlasting bestseller the Bible, now available in up to five 
hundred versions, editions, sizes, and colours (and most customers try to see all 
five hundred before they make up their minds) to A critical review of the world 
literature on the lepidopterous stalk borers of tropical graminaceous crops—from 
Rostand’s Cyrano de Bergerac to Die Grundlehren der mathematischen Wissenschaften in 
Eznzeldarstellungen-Band 81—ftom Nature, for which we have several hundred 
subscriptions, to Archiv fir Molluskenkunde, for which we have one. 

I will try to talk, as far as possible, from the point of view of booksellers as a 
whole, but I am afraid that I shall have to refer quite often to our own experience 
and practices. 

At this time when the retailer or middleman is out of favour except as a 
scapegoat, perhaps we should consider the points that justify the existence of 
booksellers. There are some who think that librarians could go direct to the 
publishers (not that the publishers would welcome it) but a moment’s thought 
shows this not to be worth serious consideration. 

There are some 300,000 different books currently in print in Britain alone. 
It is impossible to estimate the number of publishers responsible for this output. 
The Publishers Association alone has some 380 full members. The Handbook of 
publishers and addresses contains approximately 1,600 addresses and to these must 
be added a considerable number of institutions, learned societies, associations, 
industrial firms, local government offices, and even private individuals. 

It is (and must be) the bookseller’s function to obtain this enormous variety 
of items from this great range of sources, keeping in stock as wide a selection as 
he can. His problem can be contrasted with, for example, the business of 
_ Marks & Spencer, which the year before last had a turnover of £148,000,000 
(or between three and four times that of the whole home book trade turnover), 
selling some five hundred articles which, even if allowance is made for all 
variations in size, colour, and so on, could be estimated not to exceed five 
thousand items. The book trade has been compared with the record business, 
but the record business only ‘has 26,000 records currently in print and you can 
see that 26,000 is very different from 300,000. 

This, indeed, is not the full measure of the bookseller’s problem. These 
hundreds of thousands of items are in a constant state of flux. Over 23,000 new 
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titles and new editions are being added each year, and many thousands go out of 
print at the same time. Many titles, although currently in publishers’ lists, go in 
and out of stock. The book that was available yesterday is binding today and 
may be available next spring; or a new edition is in preparation and may be 
available next autumn. 

Books cover every field of human activity and inquiry over the whole course 
of recorded history. They present a picture of ever-growing complexity, as 
learning ramifies and research grows constantly deeper and more minute. The 
Dewey system, based on a thousand main classifications, is now (1 believe) 
subdivided to up to ten places of decimals. Those who handle books, therefore, 
need not only considerable experience in the trade but also a high standard of 
education to guide them through the highways and byways of knowledge. Even 
the humblest assistant in a bookshop must know, for example, that he must not 
look for Trotman-Dickenson’s Free radicals in the Politics section but among 
the books on Physical Chemistry; and that Duffin’s Amphibian, or Davie’s 
Articulate energy are to be found not in the Science but in the English Literature. 

Even the largest bookseller cannot hope to keep in stock more than a fraction 
of the titles available. His customers, therefore, expect from the bookseller a 
special order service which no other retailer, even though he deals with a much 
simpler range of products, is ever required to provide—even in the case of items 
substantially more costly than the average book—and they are querulous if this 
service is not first class. 

Discovering the publishers of books not in stock is frequently a difficult and 
often an impossible task. I have estimated that we have some 225 shelf feet of 
trade catalogues, bibliographies, and works of reference, excluding duplicates 
and antiquarian bibliographies which between them probably double this 
number. 

Librarians who include the publisher’s name on their orders make our task 
easier, particularly when they get it right. Sometimes we have to write back to 
the librarian, who may produce all the required details and say that he did not 
give them in his first letter because he was afraid we should be offended if he did 
not assume that we knew it all anyhow. On the other hand, we may get a rude 
letter back, in which the customer tells us that, if he had known, he would have 
given us the information straightaway and, after all, what were we here for? 

The garbling of authors’ names makes our job harder. One of my colleagues 
is also an author, by the name of Cutforth. He has collected some delightful 
versions of his name from orders—Crunchfield, Catporch, and Cutfroth. His 
favourites are Cuttlewhittle and, of course, Cutthroat. 

To illustrate the points I have made I will give you some figures we collected 
when we recently analysed a day’s orders at Blackwell’s. We received orders 
for a total of 3,198 items from forty-three countries. If we exclude orders for 
periodicals, music, second-hand, American, and foreign items we are left with: 


2,786 books published by British publishers. 

Of these we had 1,188 in stock. 

The remaining 1,598 were ordered from 246 publishers including 37 who do 
not appear in the list of publishers and their addresses. 
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192 items were reported ‘not yet published’. 


141 were reported ‘binding’, ‘reprinting’ or ‘out of stock’ and these we 
recorded and hoped to supply in due course if they became available 
within a reasonable time, and near the original price. 


780 were reported ‘out of print’. 


Items which we order from English publishers take on average seven days 
to come to us in Oxford, according to the time of year, and we are much luckier 
than most as our vans collect from London every day. Some books come 
regularly in three days, some in thirteen, some in twenty-three, and some even 
in thirty-three or forty-three and, believe it or not, some in sixty-three days. 
We regularly get books from Berlin more quickly than from London. We 
recently ordered a book urgently from Kuala Lumpur in Malaya and received it 
eleven days later, well before some of the English books on the same order had 
arrived. 

We are most grateful to firms like Alea & Unwin, who consistently head our 
publisher’s league table of deliveries, regularly supplying books by return; 
and Wiley’s, who have studied stock control so carefully that they can supply 
99 per cent of orders from stock. 

The large book publishers are now in turn suffering from ‘computeritis’. 
When they put in a computer it takes them at least a month to supply books, 
until they get it working properly. One very large publishing firm is still 
suffering badly from its computer. Whea the computer was first put in we. had 
to wait up to-‘two months to get our books and now we still have to wait three 
or four weeks. 

Publishers are sometimes absent-minded about bookseller’s orders for books | 
which are ‘not out’, ‘reprinting’ or ‘binding’. Booksellers must, therefore, send 
periodical reminders to publishers about outstanding orders for these items. Our 
experience shows that 15 per cent of the items are supplied at once, and a further 
10 per cent are reported ‘Publication abandoned’ or ‘Out of print’. “Out of 
print’ in this case means that the publishers have originally reported these 
` items ‘reprinting’, waited to see what orders came in, and when these were not 
large enough, they abandoned publication without telling the booksellers, whose 
customers were still hoping to receive the books. 

Į seem to have told a long and woeful tale of difficulties, troubles, and tribula- 
tions. Of course, the profitability of bookshop sales varies enormously. Let me 
illustrate this by describing the ideal and the worst possible sale. 

Into your shop come three copies of a £10 art book, at a discount of 334 per 
cent, plus, if you are lucky, 24 per cent extra incentive discount. As soon as 
you have put the books on your counter a customer picks them up, presses £30 
into the nearest assistant’s hands and walks out of your shop. How happy 
booksellers would be if all sales were like this, but unfortunately they are not. 

You now receive an order by post from another customer and find that his 
address has changed, so you must correct your customer index, mailing list 
stencil, and account ledger card. The order is for ‘“SMTC-R~z234-61. Sorry no 
further information’. Your assistant, of course, finds that it is not in stock and, 
as he does not know the name of the publisher, he consults the head of his 
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department. The (well-paid) Head of Department checks through numerous 
reference books and finally writes to the US Dept of Commerce. You acknow- 
ledge the customer’s order. The US Dept of Commerce writes back saying 
‘Not ours’, and so you write to the customer asking if he has, by any chance, 
got any more information. The customer replies saying that he has just dis- 
covered that the SMTC is the Snodgrass Machine Tool Company of Ohio. 
You look up the address and order the repcrt by air letter. 

Four weeks later the customer’s purckase department sends through a 
standard reminder asking for a progress report on order no. RQ/Lib 107353. 
You look up the order, track down the order card and give a report. The 
publisher now replies that the item is ‘Reprinting, order not recorded’, You 
tell the publisher to record the order and you tell the customer that the report 
is reprinting. Months pass and the customer asks for news of his-order. You 
remind the publisher, the publisher has forgotten to send the report and now 
sends it without an invoice. The invoice comes-it is for 25¢ less possibly 5e for 
the dealer plus 10¢ postage. You send off a special dollar cheque in pay- 
ment and you charge the customer (invoices must be in triplicate). You pack and 
post the report and breathe a sigh of relie<. But wait, the report is returned 
as it is imperfectly bound, and so the whole process starts all over again. You 
eventually send a replacement to the customer and breathe another sigh of relief. 
A fortnight later the purchasing department writes in for a copy of invoice 
no. FA/1051326, you send one, and then you really have finished the transaction, 
at a loss which is quite impossible to calculate. 

It is unlikely that all this would: happen to one order, but I can assure you 
that these sorts of things are happening to orders all the time. We now even 
have a special form for sending back imperzect copies of books to publishers. 
A good bookshop must be prepared to deal with these sorts of orders as well as 
the easy ones. 

I make no apology for harping on the ecor.omics of bookselling. As you will 
come to understand as this talk goes on, booksellers must watch carefully the 
economics of their trade, not in order to make large profits but to make any 
profit at all. I cannot stress strongly enough that the straightforward orders 
keep the bookshops going—orders for books which can be pulled off the shelves, 
or easily recognized books which can be ordered from the publishers without 
difficulty; in general, orders which flow easily through the various bookshop 
systems. As soon as things start getting dificult and going wrong, then the 
overheads pile up very rapidly indeed and quickly whittle away the bookseller’s 
profit margin. 

May I illustrate this by showing you two orders both from firms who are very 
large customers. One is for one copy of Relationship of cooking methods, grades and 
Jrozen storage to quality of cooked mature Leghorn hens, 1954 Pub. No. T1077, 
Superintendent of Documents, Washingtor, price about one shilling. This 
customer orders a large number of these cheap items, most of which we should 
very much prefer him to get direct. I am plucking up courage to mention this 
to him. When I do, he may say, “Certainly, you should have told me this long 
ago’, or he may say, “You are our bookseller; this is part of your job’. 

The other order is a magnificent one for sixty-five books worth a total of 
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£172. Butall these books are on approval and if the customer returns too many 
of them, or if any should come back slightly damaged, and if for some other 
reason we cannot return them to the publishers and cannot eventually sell them, 

we shall make a loss on this apparently wonderful order. 

Librarians need to see books on approval and booksellers must give this 
service, but I am sure you can appreciate that if too high a proportion of books 
sent on approval are returned, then the bookseller will begin to make a loss on 
the business. 

We must periodically go through our shelves to look out for potential bad 
stock which has accumulated through books being returned from approval, 
or from bad or unlucky buying. Science and technical books become out of 
date and unsaleable more quickly than any other subject, and if we are not 
careful we find our shelves quickly silting up with bad stock. Most publishers 
will take back books if they are in mint condition but the pruning of shelves is 
a time-consuming and expensive occupation. 

Some English publishers try to solicit sales direct from librarians. Is it to 
your advantage to buy books direct from the few publishers who do this? The 
books will cost you exactly the same whether you buy them direct from the 
publisher or from your bookseller. In most cases these books are the ones which 
booksellers classify as easy orders. If, therefore, you expect your bookseller to 
deal with all your awkward orders you should support him by sending him your 
straightforward orders. One of our librarians recently ordered from us forty 
copies of a McGraw-Hill book costing 93s. For this librarian we will deal with 
any number of awkward and unprofitable orders as we know he supports us 
with his easy orders. 

Orders come to us in all forms. Some customers write twenty-nine items in - 
spt Biro on our small reply cards. Others will order one 7s 6d item using ten 
sheets of quarto forms. Of course, we get cross letters, complimentary letters, 
letters which make us laugh, and letters which make us cry. With this particular 
letter we did not know whether to laugh or cry: 


Dear Sirs, 

T apologize for lifting unobtrusively a book from your shop i in Oxford. I enjoyed the book 
very much but I am afraid I can’t find it now to return it to you. In any case it was a 25 6d 
edition and its s/h worth would not be great. 

Yours faithfully, 


I think this is one of the nicest letters we have ever had: 


Dear Sirs, 

Your helpful letter of 21st November has come. Thank you for your pleasant handling 
of my fairly small requests, which you treat as though they were as important to you as 
they indeed are to me. 

Yours faithfully, 


Some customers have special delivery and invoicing instructions which must 
be rigidly adhered to, often by a girl of 16, and even though the order form ma 
eon YAI tO, ya girl o: 8 y. 
give other instructions or no instructions at all. 
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“The code 1095 BLA must be added after the name................:02:0008 on all 
invoices and credit notes. Mark all the correspondence for the attention 
OF E vous: fe 


This is simple in comparison to a number of the overseas institutions. Every 
time we send something to one institution in Pakistan the invoice typist must 
read carefully through twenty-two lines of instructions, all of which must be 
obeyed. Some firms have other stipulations. I quote from Condition H of the 
Phillips Petroleum Company Terms and Conditions: 


‘In connection with the performance of work under this Purchase Order, 
the Seller agrees not to employ any person undergoing sentence of im- 
prisonment at hard labor.’ 


Of course, a number of staff think this applies to them! 

I thought you might like to hear a few words about American and foreign 
books. Most American publishers work rigidly to elaborate and mechanized 
systems. A South African medical bookseller, whom we met recently, still goes 
ashen at the memory of a recent experience. He sent an order no. 1819 to a 
well-known American publisher for one copy of an 8-dollar book to be sent to 
a doctor at his private address in Cape Town; the machine (or its operator) went 
mad and in due course thirty-two mailbags arrived on the doctor’s doorstep, 
containing 1819 books, with a bill for well over ten thousand dollars, quoting 
order no. 1. 

About two-thirds of American books can now be supplied by agents in 
England. If they have titles in stock these can be obtained just as quickly, or 
slowly, as English books. Some agents do not, however, carry full stocks and 
then we must wait for them to order bulk replacements from the United States 
and these can take up to two or three months to arrive. 

When we order books from America we send the orders by air, but these still 
take about five to six weeks to fulfil. Sometimes when the books come we have 
to wait another week or two for an invoice. Sometimes we wait five to six weeks 
and are sent a pro forma invoice, we send the money and then have to wait 
another five to six weeks for the books. Often the ordering and payment is 
complicated. For instance, we must keep a credit account in dollars with the 
Office of Technical Services. 

The West European book trade runs on similar lines to the British book 
trade. We keep a large stock of foreign books but, as there are up to one 
million titles in print, this stock can only be a very small selection of the books 
available; therefore it is usual for an even higher proportion of books to be 
ordered specially from the publishers. Our foreign experts seem to guess 
remarkably well, for our calculations show that 60 per cent of our customers’ 
orders are supplied from our shelves. Information about foreign books is 
gathered for each country from publishers’ catalogues and prospectuses, from 
bibliographies, and from the local equivalent of the Bookseller; in Germany the 
Bérsenblatt, in France the Bibliographie de la France, and so on. 

Books are usually ordered direct from the publishers in each Western 
European country except for the small or provincial publishers from whom we 
order infrequently, and except when we cannot trace a title, then we enlist the 
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aid of one of our local agents who, with their local knowledge, are often able to 
track down the source of supply. We have bank accounts in most important 
foreign countries and ate able to write cheques in Oxford for most main 
currencies, often a great advantage when paying foreign suppliers. l 
We can obtain French books in two weeks. French publishers deliver our 
parcels to Hachette in Paris who send them to us by air. Italian books come in 
six weeks; but with West German books the service is excellent. With most 
West German publishers we get a seven to ten-day service, and you can see that 
this compares very favourably with that of some British publishers. We have 
a young man working in our Foreign Department, who used to work in the 
German publishing house of Westermann at Brunswick. There the staff work 
in shifts from 6 in the morning until 10.30 at night. They receive the morning 
post at 9 am and it is dispatched at 4 pm; the afternoon post comes at 3 pm and 
it is dispatched at 10.30 the same night. 
All East German books come through Deutscher Buch-Export-und-Import 
at Liepzig, which is a wholesale concern owned by the State. We get books from 
them in about a fortnight. 
The Russian book trade is artanged in State publishing houses. These are 
large concerns which specialize in various subjects such as geology, chem- 
istry, and fine arts, etc. All export is done through a firm called the Inter- 
national Book which establishes agencies in the various countries, usually giving 
them a 99 per cent monopoly. In the United Kingdom their agents are Collet’s 
with whom we work closely and whose catalogues we distribute. Russian 
books cost the same whether you buy them from us or from Collet’s. The most 
important thing to remember about Russian books is that they go out of print 
very fast—in months, weeks or even days. They print huge stocks for pre- 
publication orders for their institutions, schools, etc., but only allocate a small 
quantity for export, so quick ordering is essential. If items are not in stock at 
Collet’s and are out of print, we'also try agencies in other countries, and can 
often pick up copies. The best way to make sure of getting new Russian books 
is to subscribe to Nevye Knigi (New Books) which is published in Moscow about 
once a month and lists all new books. Orders should be sent to your book- 
seller as quickly as possible, giving titles in Russian and, if possible, the date, 
and the name of the publishing house. Other Iron Curtain countries have 
similar organizations. 
Tam sure you all know so much about periodicals that there is very little I can 
tell you. I will just point out the advantages which are, surprisingly, not very 
widely known, of getting your periodicals through a subscription agent rather 
than direct from the publishers. This, of course, excludes newspapers, etc., 
which are almost always better obtained at your local newsagent. 
1. The chief advantage of having an agent is the saving of time and labour. 
You tell the agent what you want and he does all the donkey work. 

2. The agent knows the manifold pecularities of the publishers. Some will 
only take subscriptions by the calendar year, some by the volume, some 
by the current number and others have a waiting list. Some have a 
controlled circulation and some insist on cash with order. With one 
publisher there is always a two-month delay, and after the order has been 
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received we get an acknowledgment slip with a reference number saying 
that the subscription has been entered, but not when; and so we must 
write back and ask them, in order to keep our records accurate. 

Most publisher’s service is excellent. We were delighted when William 
Blackwood & Sons supplied us with a new copy from stock of Blackwood’s 
Magazine, May 1821. 

3. The agent will deal with foreign currency difficulties, and many foreign 
publishers give much better service if orders come through well-known 
agents. This, of course, helps to cut down the delay in starting new 
subscriptions. 

4. The agent is responsible for the efficient handling of renewals, to ensure 
continuity, and will look after claims. 

5. The agent will provide information on new and obscure periodicals and 
will, of course, supply price quotations, subject lists, and catalogues. 
Most good agents maintain an extensive collection of reference books 
covering periodicals. 

6. You can pay for all your subscriptions with one bill once a year at any 
time of the year you wish. 

7. The agent will prevent the clash of customer’s special ordering and 
invoicing instructions with the publisher’s own invoicing and ordering 
systems. 


Publishers allow agents a small discount and on this discount they provide all 
these services. In most cases the price of periodicals is the same whether you 
order them direct from the publishers or through an agent. Exceptions to this 
are some American and foreign journals on which agents put a small surcharge, 
and publications of some societies on which agents recéive no discount and 
. therefore must ‘add a small handling charge. As this surcharge varies from 
agent to agent it is best to check round before you choose your agent. 

The agent’s watchword must be accuRACY; even so misunderstandings. do 
occur. Our allied publishing firm produce a learned review on French medieval 
literature called French Studies. We received from Messrs. W. H. Smith & Son 
of Eastbourne this plea: 

Dear Sirs, 

Herewith please find one copy of French Studies which was ordered for Group Captain 
err eee , the York Hotel, Eastbourne. On seeing above title our customer 
refused same as it was not quite what he had expected. Will you kindly assist us by accepting 


return? Your assistance in this matter will be greatly appreciated. 
Yours faithfully, 


How should a bookshop publicize itself to encourage its customers to spend 
more and to attract new customers? The little press advertising it could afford 
would hardly be noticed in the present-day flood of advertising. Bad and 
insufficient advertising is one of the quickest ways to waste money. The only 
real exception in the book trade is Foyle’s, who, based on London, have 
advertised brilliantly and consistently, and have done very well out of it. 

Some specialist booksellers advertise in specialist journals, which are com- 
paratively very cheap. We are running a series in the 4s/ib Proceedings which has 
been very successful. You may think we are throwing money about by always 
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taking a full page every month, but it is the only regular press advertising we 
have ever done, and we only spend about 0.03 per cent of our tutnover on 
advertising (other than from a sense of charity) or, if my mathematics are right, 
£3 for every £10,000 worth of books and periodicals that we sell. 

Direct mail is really the only economic way for a bookseller to advertise. We 
print and send out some three-quarters of a million catalogues every year, on 
which we spend up to 2 per cent of our turnover. A continuous deluge of 
prospectuses, circulars, catalogues, and other publicity material of all shapes and 
sizes falls on librarians’ desks. Therefore a bookseller should take care not to 
waste the meagre sums he can afford to spend on publicity by sending material 
that is of no use to the librarian or is already duplicated from other sources, I 
believe that most librarians are so efficient that they do not really need any more 
information from their bookseller, although they are polite enough to say that 
his catalogues are helpful. 

With the help of librarians and information officers, Blackwell’s have worked 
out and started a system which we hope will rationalize the deluge of prospec- 
tuses and catalogues. For each book published on each subject in which a 
librarian is interested we send a 5 in. X 3 in. card giving bibliographical details 
and, if possible, a short blurb about the book. 

Talking of catalogues, here is an exchange of letters we had recently. 

One of our overseas librarians to us: 


‘I will be very thankful if you could send me some information in regard to 
the Mammoth Catalogue that is being prepared by the British Museum, of which 
eight volumes were published recently.’ 

Blackwell’s to the British Museum of Natural History: 


_ ‘We have received an inquiry concerning the Mammoth Catalogue which we 
understand you are preparing. Our customer would like to know the number 
of volumes so far published and the price of the complete set.’ 


British Museum, Department of Printed Books: 


“Your letter of 27th October addressed to the British Museum of Natural 
History has been passed to the British Museum, Bloomsbury. The British 
Museum (Natural History) are not in the course of preparing a catalogue on 
mammoths and wonder whether perhaps your customer has been misled by a 
reference to the large size of the new British Museum Catalogue of Printed 
Books.’ 


What do publishers and booksellers make out of selling books? Some years 
ago the late Sit Humphrey Milford, publisher to the University of Oxford, 
summed up the publishing trade most admirably to my colleague who runs our 
publishing firm. ‘A good publisher,’ he said ‘will make a large number of small 
profits and a large number of small losses. On a very few books he will do very 
well indeed and on almost as many he will make a considerable loss.’ 

In 1952 at the request of the Booksellers Association the chartered accoun- 
tants Messrs Chalmers Wade & Co. examined three years’ accounts of seventeen 
booksellers, who represented a cross-section of the book trade. 

The analysis of the new book departments showed that the average net profit 
before tax was 0.44 per cent, the five least financially successful making a loss of 
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4.5 per cent and five most financially successful making a profit of 3.66 per cent. 

In round figures details of the accòunts were: 

taking sales as 100 per cent 

cost of books and carriage inwards 78 per cent 

giving a gross profit of 22 per cent 

which was split up between wages and salaries 13 per cent 
overheads 8 per cent 

leaving a net profit ‘of 1 per cent 

Since 1952 better discounts and carriage allowances have added a little to the 
bookseller’s net profit; but increasing rents and rates have in many cases 
swallowed up this badly needed increase. Many rents have been doubled and 
trebled and sometimes increased five times. London booksellers pay enormous 
sums in rent and, apart from the multiple shops, you will find very few book- 
sellers left in any high streets. 

Next June the Net Book Agreement comes before the Restrictive Trade 
Practices Court. The Net Book Agreement is an agreement between publishers 
that they will maintain the resale prices of their net books, their invoices state 
that ‘Net books are supplied subject to the Publishers Association current 
standard conditions of sale registered under the Restrictive Trade Practices Act 
1956’. The law allows them to take to court any bookseller who sells net books 
below the stipulated price. Under the terms of reference of the court an agree- 
ment is guilty until it is proved not just innocent, but actually of substantial 
benefit to the public. 

The publishers will defend their agreement and we are told it will have a good 
chance of surviving. What will happen if it does not? Publishers believe that 
resale price maintenance is necessary for the health of the book trade and they 
will. undoubtedly do their best to maintain their prices individually if the 
defence of the agreement is unsuccessful. 

If Resale Price Maintenance is outlawed by the Government, then the book 
trade will undoubtedly be in great trouble. May I quote from Fair Trade by 
Andrews and Friday: “The ordinary bookshops which rely on the swings to 
make up for the roundabouts, providing a general service to book buyers, and 
the specialist bookshops would be greatly reduced in numbers, it seems clear; 
prices of books in general would have to rise—at the publishers, to compensate 
for the smaller editions and the higher risks with fewer outlets; at the retailer 
margins on ordinary books and on specialist publications would have to be 
higher.’ 

Librarians now pay fixed prices for books. This in itself is a convenience even 
where the swings are concerned; but, more important, they pay no more than 
the fixed price for a lot of roundabouts on which booksellers make a loss or very 
little profit. If librarians of special libraries should get a discount on the swings, 
they would have to pay a heavy service charge on the roundabouts, and might 
well end up worse off. 

I should like to end by saying how increasingly vital I think librarians are 
becoming to booksellers. For, apart from paperbacks, the book trade is rapidly 
reaching a state where, as James Roche said, “Some men borrow books, some 
men steal books, and others beg presentation copies from the author.’ 
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Letters to the Editor 


CLASSIFICATION 


Dear Miss Ditmas, 

I am flattered that Mr Bird has found my article interesting enough to 
comment upon with such alacrity. I would be even more flattered if I could 
be sure he had allowed himself time to read it. 

Iam sorry that what I wrote appears ‘alarming candour’. I do not recall any 
particular alarm when this little essay was given its first airing in Manchester a 
couple of years ago. But I am afraid that Lancashire lads are resigned to a 
certain degree of unnecessary flap over plain words, in what is unkindly regarded 
as the woolly and waffly South. 

What is this accusing finger I am supposed to point? I make no accusations 
though I admit, when reading most of the current output on classification, to 
having to refrain from following an impulsive Churchillian example. If the 
description of what goes on in practice provides a contrast with the prevailing 
mythology, so much the better. 

I confess to a slight smile that Mr Bird jumps to the conclusion that I refer 
only to special libraries. It had better go on record, therefore, that my observa- 
tions began in some of our better university libraries. Subsequently, I was 
happy to verify that the procedure is essentially the same in the better special ` 
libraries. If the routines I describe were carried out in all of them, one would 
not have to worry too much. 

Please note that nowhere in the original do I say that ‘. . . many people 
classify badly ...’. Let us, therefore argue about what I said, not what Mr Bird 
thinks I said. Equally, it is not much use arguing about ‘good’ classification 
since, as Joad used to say, it all depends on what you mean by ‘good’, and 
though Mr Bird’s idea of the good may be good for eternity, some of us have 
in a working day to produce evidence of some library work as well. 

I am sad that Mr Bird still thinks ‘the fact that the UDC number for a 
magnetron is longer than the word is not important’. It is equally not important 
to some classers to transcribe the aforesaid thirteen digits and four full stops 
correctly. If he will read on to page 40, he will find quoted there an article, 
reference to which will show him why he is wrong. 

It is because the written record of what is already known is already complex— 
and this applies not only to science—that I warned against seeking the answer 
in complicated theories such as have been fashionable in recent years. An 
Education Officer will know that it takes people several years of pre-graduate 
study, and now usually post-graduate as well, to gain some detailed knowledge 
of one limited special subject. These are the people we are serving in academic, 
industrial, and laboratory libraries. Yet of these special subjects, the librarian is 
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taught nothing, and all articles, education, and courses on classification are 
discussed in terms of anything and everything except the subject matter. How 
then are we to set about ‘defining’ scientific information; how do we fit it into 
a ‘map of knowledge’ which does not, never has, and shows no signs of existing ? 
There is, for example, not even any complete agreement among chemists on the ` 
terminology of organic chemistry. 

Yet the illusion is still carefully fostered that an ideal, all-embracing scheme 
will give librarians the wherewithal to sort out this complexity. In other areas 
of education, this is a myth which went out with the Encyclopaedists. Only 
librarians still lay down the law about the ‘right’ ordering and cis ii of 
everything from Astronomy to Zirconium. 

i must leave Mr Bird to his dream of being ‘presented with more information 
than one could have dreamed existed in the system.’ Forgive the irreverence 
but it conjures up the vision of pressing the button and hitting the jackpot. Let 
us stop kidding outselves that a ‘well-designed classification’ ‘presents’ us with 
the information. It does not. The information is already there, provided by 
the efforts of printers, publishers, editors, researchers, and—dare one add that 
forgotten man, the author. Finally, as regards the proposed investigation of 
effort-in-input to information-in-output, this is one of things Aslib’s Cranfield 
brethren are supposed to be doing! 

While on the subject of what Aslib is supposed to be doing, Jam intrigued as 
to how a letter dated January comments on an article published along with it 
at the end of February. Perhaps one day Aslib will give other Editors the 
low-down on this ’ere reverse sequence. I only regret they do not extend the 
rapid facilities offered to their own staff to other contributors—even to mere 
members. I am waiting to hear what has happened to some even more alarming 
candour. Doubtless Aslib are about to make the next great leap in information 
by cutting out the original and publishing the reply. I will prepare the gilded 
frame for the rejection slip. 

Yours sincerely, 
RAYMOND MOSS, 
28¢b February 1962. St. Helens, Lancs. 


Madam, 

In his excellent and candid article in your issue of February 1962, Mr R. Moss 
drives yet another, and perhaps nearly the last, nail into the coffin of classifica- 
tion, and about time too. 

The principle of classification is the same as that of a map, with one location 
for each item. To fix this location only two dimensions are required, and the 
more detailed the map, the greater is the accuracy, or the number of digits in 
the numbers denoting the dimensions. It is even worse than this with the 
decimal system of classification, since this attempts to locate every item of 
knowledge not on a two dimensional plane, but on a one-dimensional line. 
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This is of course theoretically possible, but is a completely unwarranted restric- 
tion. 

As Mr Moss says, the idea of classification arose from the librarian’s problem 
of deciding where to place a book on his shelves. A single book can have only 
one position and therefore a one-dimensional scheme is all that is required. 
But knowledge is not one-dimensional, but multi-dimensional, and moreover, 
the areas, or volumes, with which we are concerned are not unique, but overlap 
and interlink. Such a domain can only be mapped by a multi-dimensional 
‘system. 

The attempt to make the decimal classification try to cope by means of 
multiple entries only toys with the problem without solving it, and only serves 
to render the system more complicated and unmanageable. 

Mr Bird is only half right when he says that knowledge is complicated and 
therefore can only be adequately representted by a complicated scheme. It is 
quite true that knowledge is complicated, but many complicated entities can be 
simply represented. 

The coming system for indexing data is undoubtedly the ‘feature’ principle, 
which is the basis of systems such as the Uniterm, Peek-a-Boo (wretched name!) 
atid the well-established Hollerith and Powers Samas systems. 

This principle allows a virtually unlimited number of ‘dimensions’ and, 
moreover, these need not be numerical, but directly ideological. The actual 
operation of such systems is not complicated but delightfully simple and direct. 
Moreover it does what the UDC cannot do, namely allow for expansion in all 
directions and for the continual changes which are occurring in the structure 
of knowledge. 

Among. those who have studied, adopted, and tested the feature principle 
there is no doubt whatever that it will rapidly supersede classification. 

It is my opinion that in order to keep abreast of the times, Aslib should make 
a special study of the feature principle, and should disseminate knowledge of 
its practical realizations. 

Yours, 
G. M. BOYD, O.B.E., 
23rd February 1962. Lloyd’s Register of Shipping, London, E.C.3. 
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SELECTIONS FROM THE RECENT 
LITERATURE 


ALL ITEMS listed may be borrowed from 
the Aslib Library, except those marked *, 
which may be consulted in the Library, 


Books and Pamphlets 


*as_is. Electronics Group 

Union list of periodicals on electronics and 
related subjects, compiled by R. England. 
London, the Group, 1961. 62 p. mimeog. 
15s; 10s (Group members). 

BARRETT, W. J., comp. 

Glossary of photocopying terms. [London] 
Hall Harding [1961]. 45 p. 35 Gd. 

ee HANNS, and GUNTHER, SIEGFRIED, 
eds. 

Bibliographie der deutschen Hochschul- 
schriften zur Chemie... . Parts 2-3, 1959. 
Leipzig, VEB Verlag fiir Buch-und Biblio- 
thekswesen, 1961, 2 vols. 

COLLISON, ROBERT L, 

Bibliographical services throughout the 
world, 1950-59. [Paris] Unesco [1961]. 
228 p. (Unesco bibliographical handbooks). 
15S. 


. COLLISON, ROBERT L, 


Indexing books: a manual of basic principles. 
London, Benn, 1962. 96 p. 8s 6d. 


*COUNCIL ON LIBRARY RESOURCES 

sth annual report for the period ending 
June 30, 1961. Washington, the Council 
[1961]. 66 p. photos. 

DOWDING, GEOFFREY 

An introduction to the history of printing 
types: an illustrated summary of the main 
stages in the development of type design from 
1440 up to the present day. .. . London, 
Wace [© 1961]. xxiv,277 p. facsims. (Primers 
for students of typography, 3). 63s. 
FAIRTHORNE, R. A. 

Towards information retrieval. Index com- 
piled by Calvin N. Mooers. London, Butter- 
worths, 1961. xxiii, 21r p. 40s, 

FANO, ROBERT M. 

Transmission of information: a statistical 
theory of communications. [Cambridge, 
Mass.]. MIT Press; New York, London, 
Wiley [© 1961]. viii [2] 389 p. Gos. 
FEDERATION OF BRITISH INDUSTRIES 
Industrial research in manufacturing indus- 
try, 1959—60: results of a survey including 
commentaries and a statistical report. Lon- 
don, the Federation [1961]. 129 p. tables. 
405. 
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GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY. Space Sciences 
Laboratory. Missile and Space Vehicle Depart- 
ment 

An inorganic chemical compound literature 
filing system, by R.A. Nelson. [Philadelphia] 
the Department, 1961. ii,7,7 p. diagr. 
(Technical information series. R61SD153). 


GREAT BRITAIN. Department of Scientific and 

Industrial Research [Information Division] 

Automatic data processing, by Derek Wragge 

rales London, HMSO, 1961. iv,76 p. 
s. 


HAVERCROFT, REGINALD HUGH 
A book is made for you, London, Harrap 
[©1961]. 144 p. ras 6d. 


HOBBS, JOHN L. 

Local history and the library... . [London] 
Deutsch [@1962]. xiti,338 p. sos. 
ILLUMINATING ENGINEERING SOCIETY 

The I.E.S. code: recommendations for good 
interior lighting. New êd. London, the 
Society, 1961. v,6o p. tables. 12s 6d. 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORA- 
TION, [Data Processing Division] 

Reference manual: index organization for 
information retrieval. [New York, the 
Division] ©1961. [4] 63 p. tables. diagrs. 


*IRON AND STEEL INSTITUTE. British Iron’and 
Steel Industry Translation Service 

A guide to scientific and technical reference 
works: metal science and metallurgical 
processes section, compiled by Zhao Ji-sheng. 
Translated by E.H.M.Colegrave. London, 
the Service, 1961. [9] 16 p. mimeog. (Trans- 
lation no. BISI 2449). 805; 20s acad. libs. 


*LOHWATER, A. J. 

Russian-English dictionary of the mathe- 
matical sciences... . [Compiled] under the 
joint auspices of the National Academy of 
Sciences, USA: the Academy of Sciences, 
USSR: the American Mathematical Society. 
Providence, the American Mathematical 
Society, 1961. xili,267 p. $7. 

PARIS. Bibliothèque Nationale 

Rabindranath Tagore, 1861-1941. Paris, la 
Bibliothéque, 1961. vii [12] 152 p. plates, 
ports. 

PHILIPPINES, National Institute of Science 
and Technology. Division of Documentation 
Philippine libraries. Vol. I: directory, a 
geographically arranged list of 935 librar- 
ies... provided with three indexes. Manila, 
the Division, 1961. v,87 p. 
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SOUTH AFRICAN COUNCIL FOR SCIENTIFIC AND 
INDUSTRIAL RESEARCH 

Register of current scientific research at 
South African universities, 1961. Pretoria, 
the Council, 1961. vi,112 p. 


*THORNTON, JOHN L., and others, comps. 

A select bibliography of medical biography, 
compiled by John L. Thornton, Audrey L. 
Monk, and Elaine §.Brooke. London, 
Library Association, 1961. 112 p. 275 6d; 
205 6d (members). 


UNION OF INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATIONS 
International initialese: guide to initials in 
current international use. Brussels, the 
Union, 1962. 40 p. 5s Ód. 


UNITED NATIONS EDUCATIONAL, SCIENTIFIC 
AND CULTURAL ORGANIZATION 

Intérnational Advisory Committee on Biblio- 
graphy, Documentation and Terminology 
(first session) Paris . . ., 25-29 September 
1961: final report. Paris, Unesco, 1961. I0 p. 
(UNESCO/CUA/TIT). 


UNESCO. South Asia Science Cooperation 
Office 

Seminar on Scientific Documentation in 
South and South East Asia, New Delhi, 
India, 7-16 March 1961: organized jointly by 
[the] Government of India, Unesco South 
East Asia Science Cooperation Office, and... 
South Asia Science Cooperation Office. New 
Delhi,. Unesco, 1961. various paging. 
(UNESCO/NS/DS). 


UNITED STATES. International Cooperation 
Administration. Office of Industrial Re- 
sources. Technical Aids Branch 

Industrial technical libraries of paperback 
books: ‘Little libraries’, Revision 3, July 
1961. Washington, the Branch, 1961. v, 


48 p. 


UNITED STATES. Library of Congress. Science 
and Technolog y Division 

Mainland China organizations of higher 
learning in science and technology and their 
publications: a selected guide compiled by 
Chi Wang. Washington, the Library, 1961. 
Vi,104 p. 556. 


*UNITED STATES. National Science Founda- 
tion. Office of Science Information Service 
Cutrent research and development in scien- 
tific documentation, no. 9. [Washington, 
U.S. Govt, Printing Office, 1961]. xii,270 p. 
(NsF~61~76). $1.25. 


*UNITED STATES. National Science Founda- 
tion. Office of Science Information Service 
Specialized science information services in 
the United States: a directory of . . . services 
in the physical and biological sciences, 
Washington, the Service, 1961. ix,528 p. 
(nsF 61-68). $1.75. 
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RECENT LITERATURE 


a owns whom, 1961/62 .. . Continental 
e . * 

(France, Italy and Western Germany). Lon- 
don, O. W. Roskill [1961]. 274 p- 84s. 


Articles and Papers 


ADAMS, SCOTT 

The medical literature crisis—past and 
present. Medical Documentation, vol.5, no.4, 
October 1961. p.93~-5. 


ARENDELL, FRANCES H. 

A three-symbol code for searching chemical 
structures. Journal of Chemical Documentation, 
vol.1, no.3, November 1961. p.47—-57. 


BARNES, P. G, 
Choosing your computer. Computer Bulletin, 
vol.5, no.3, December 1961. p.117~20. 


BRISTOW, J. S. 
Metallurgical abstracts. Special Libraries, 
vol.sz, no.10, December 1961. p.566~9. 


BROPHY, ALFRED L., and GAZDA, GEORGE M. 
Handling the problem staff member. Ilinois 
Libraries, vol.43, no.ro, December 1961. 
p.750-63. : 

CARNOVSKY, LEON 

CLR: a review of the work of the Council on 
Library Resources, and some thoughts about 
reseatch in library problems. Library Journal, 
vol.86, no.22, 15 December 1961. p.4227- 
32. 

CORBETT, EDMUND V. 

From both sides of the Atlantic: two surveys 
of charging systems. Library Association 
Record, vol.64, no.1, January 1962. p.16—17. 


[CROATIA. LIBRARY SOCIETY] 

Savjetovanje bibliotekara hrvatske o nekim 
kataloznim nacelima, odrzano 28. ozujka 
1961. u Zagrebu [conference on cataloguing 
principles, Zagreb, 28th March 196r). 
Vjesnik Bibliotekara Hrvatske, volvi, no.1-2, 
1961. p.37—58. 

FOSKETT, D. J. 

Classification in the social sciences. Library 
World, vol.xi, no.739, January 1962. 
p.161-6. 

GUNTHER, ALFRED 

Microphotography in the library. Unesco 
Bulletin for Libraries, vol.xvi, no.1, January— 
February 1962. p.1—22. bibliog. 

HARRIS, W. E., and WALLACE, W. J. 

A bibliographic punched card in analytical 
and inorganic chemistry designed for the 
individual research chemist. Journal of 
Chemical Documentation, vol.i, no.3, Novem- 
ber 1961. p.36~43. 

HERLING, JOHN P, 

Engineering abstracting services. Special 
Libraries, vol.ṣ2, no.10, December 1961. 
p.560-5. 
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HINES, THEODORE C. 

Circulation systems: a critical review of three 
recent reports—Swedish, British and Ameri- 
cai—-compating and evaluating. Library 
Journal, vol.86, no.22, 15 December 1961. 
P-4240-3. 


HUNT, H., and PYE, JOAN M. 

Record-keeping in a research establishment. 
O ¢e M Bulletin, vol.16, no.6, December 
1961, p.243--52. 


JACKSON, EUGENE B. 
Special libraries. Library Trends, vol.10, 
no.2, October 1961, p.209-23. 


KENT, ALLEN 
Documentation. Library Trends, 


vol.to, 
no.2, October 1961. p.224-42. 


LEWIS, M. J. 

From trolley to truck: some impressions of 
an English hospital librarian in America. 
Library Association Record, vol.64, no.i, 
January 1962. p.1-9. 


LUTHER, FREDERIC 

The language of Lilliput: a thesaurus for 
users of microfilm. Part vi: equipment. 
Library Journal, vol.87, no.1, 1 January 1962. 
p.48~54. 


MAGNACARD: 2 large capacity data store of 
unusual design from which information can 
be retrieved at random. Data Processing, 
vol.4, no.1, January-March 1962. p.16-25. 


MOHLENBROCK, S. 

Efficient library administration. Unesco Bulle- 
tin for Libraries, vol.xvi, no.1, January- 
February 1962. p.29-34. 


OEHLERT, DIETER 

Bearbeitung von Mikrofilm-Materialen in 
Hinsicht auf gute Haltbarkeit [treatment of 
microfilm materials with a view to good 
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POINDRON, PAUL 

tat présent de la normalisation frangaise et 
internationale intéressant la documentation 
et les bibliothèques. Bulletin des Bibliothéques 
de France, vol.7, no.1, January 1962. p.20- 
3%. 
PROCTER, PATRICK WINGFIELD 
Napsbury: reorganizing a mental hospital 
medical library. Library Association Record, 
vol,64, no.1, January 1962, p.10-13. 


SALVAN, PAULE 

Les progrés de la classification 4 facettes. 
Bulletin des Bibliothéques de France, vol.7, no.1, 
January 1962. p.5~17. 

SCHICK, FRANK L., êd. 

Future of library service: demographic 
aspects and implications. Library Trends, 
vol.ro, no.2, October 1961. 


SEWELL, P. H. 

The ‘Roberts Report’ and its significance for 
British libraries. Unesco Bulletin for Libraries, 
voLxvz1, no.1, January-February 1962. 
p.23-8. bibliog. . 

SMITH, GLORIA L. 

A microfilm library on air pollution. Journal 
of Chemical Documentation, vol.i, no.3, 
November 1961. p.1I-19. 

STROUT, DONALD F, 

Personnel shortages: the library profession’s 
number one problem. (Recruitment series, 
no. 1: edited by John F. Harvey). Lébrary 
Journal, vol.87, no.1, 1 January, 1962. 
p.38-42. 

VLEESCHAUWER, H. J. DE 

Library deontology. [in four parts]. Mons- 
aion, NOS.48-51, 1961. 250 p. 

ZEKALLE, REINER 

Die deutsche Gesamtausgabe, Fachausgaben 
und Spezialausztige der Dezimalklassifika- 
tion [the German complete edition, branch 
editions, and special extracts of the Universal 


preservation]. Keproeraphie, vol.1, no.7, Decimal Classification]. Dokumentation, vol.8, 
December 1961. p.153-6. no.5, October 1961. p.140~3. 
MEMBERS’ ADVERTISEMENTS 


The charge for advertisements in these 
columns is 4d per word, minimum 5s. An 
additional charge of 6d is made for the use of 
a box number. 


TRANSLATIONS into/from Dutch, from 
German and French. Also scanning/abstract- 
ing Common Market publications. Speller- 
Kuijpers, 5 Stratton Close, Hounslow, 
Middlesex. Hounslow 6954. 


TRANSLATIONS, TECHNICAL, SCIENTIFIC, 
all languages, by specialists with sound tech- 
nical and scientific qualifications. J. Smuts, 
BSC(ENG.), FIL, 12 Thorndene Avenue, 
London, N11. Stamford Hill 8564. 


WILFRED E. GOODAY, arsm, DIC, MIMM, 
Fit. Technical translation from French and 
Roumanian. 161 Rivermead Court, London, 
SW6. Renown 1912. 
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Appointments vacant 


AN ABSTRACTOR is required for work on 
semiconductors and magnetics and to provide 
a technical information service. Candidates 
should be educated up to general physics 
degree. Excellent conditions of employment 
and superannuation scheme. Applications, 
quoting reference no. xH/3 to Mr G.A. 
Taylor, MULLARD RESEARCH LABORATORIES, 
Salfords, Redhill, Surrey. 


GKN Group Research Laboratory is seeking 
a METALLURGIST or other applied scientist for 
technical information work. The duties of 
this important post will include answering 
technical inquiries from Group firms on the 
state of the ‘art’ of a particular subject, as well 
as abstracting and literature surveys. A 
working knowledge of either German, 
French, or Russian is essential and previous 
expetience in information work would be 
very useful. The field for ‘information 
scientists is one of growing importance and 
future prospects in this work are bright. 
Anyone in the age range 22 to 30 years who 
is interested is invited to get in touch with the 
Personnel Officer, GKN Group Research 
Laboratory, Birmingham New Road, Lanes- 
field, Wolverhampton. 


IBM United Kingdom Limited requires an 
ASSISTANT PROGRAMME LIBRARIAN for its 
library of computer programmes and pro- 
gramming literature, specializing in the 
information concerning data processing and 
its applications. The assistant will help with 
the work of receiving, cataloguing, repro- 
ducing, and distributing programming 
material, but will also answer inquiries and 
participate in the general work of the library. 
Training in the principles and operation of 
data-processing machines will be given. 
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Applicants should be about 20~25 years old, 
and should preferably have passed the 
Library Association First Professional Exam- 
ination. Please write to the Personnel 
Manager, 1o1 Wigmore Street, London W1, 
quoting reference Ga/as/53. 


JUNIOR LIBRARIAN required for tech- 
nical library by BORAX CONSOLIDATED 
LIMITED. Previous experience an advantage. 
Modern offices, close Victoria Station. Five- 
day week, free lunches. Apply Staff Manager, 
Borax House, Carlisle Place, London SW1. 


LIBRARIAN required for TECHNICAL INFOR- 
MATION DEPARTMENT Of metallurgical firm in 
Slough area. Duties include cataloguing, 
classification, answering inquiries, prepara- 
tion of library bulletin, some abstracting, and 
other normal library duties. Applications 
stating age, qualifications, previous expeti- 
rece other relevant details to Box 162, 
ib. 


For Disposal 


INDUSTRIAL Chemist, Manufacturing Chem- 
ist, unbound, March 1955—December 1958. 
Apply Librarian, Distillers Company Limited, 
Chemical Division, Piccadilly, London Wr. 


For Sale 
AMERICAN Journal of Applied Physics, 1960 
and 1961 complete, with supplements, 


Chemische Berichte 1960 and 1961 complete. 
Offers to Librarian, Rickmansworth 4323. 


Wanted 

METALLURGICAL REVIEWS, nos 1, 2, 
3, 7, and 16. Offers to Peter Perry, London 
Librarian, BISRA, 140 Battersea Park Road, 
London SWrr. 


The Culham Laboratory 


requires 


A Library Assistant 





The U.K.A.E.A.’s centre for Plasma Physics and Fusion Research, now being 
built at Culham, near Abingdon, Berks, requires an assistant for general duties 
in its library. This will be the principal library in the United Kingdom for infor- 
mation relating to Plasma Physics and Thermonuclear Research. 


Applicants must hold G.C.E. or equivalent in four subjects at “O”, level, 
including English language and a mathematics or a science subject. Previous 
library experience in a technica] or special library would be an advantage and 
preference will be given to applicants who have passed the First Professional 
Examination of the Library Association. 


The successful applicant will spend an initial period of up to a year at A.E.R.E., 
Harwell, before moving to the Culham Laboratory. 

The post, which is graded Scientific Assistant, carries a salary of £360 p.a, 
(at age 16) rising to a maximum £875 per annum (£675 per annum at age 25). 

Contributory superannuation scheme. 

Please send a postcard for application form and further details to: 

THE SENIOR PERSONNEL OFFICER (A/52/205) 
CULHAM LABORATORY 
NEAR ABINGDON, BERKS 


IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES 
LIMITED 
PHARMACEUTICALS DIVISION 


The Pharmaceuticals Division of Imperial Chemical Industries Limited has 
posts for science graduates in its technical information services. The 
minimum qualifications are a sound knowledge of organic chemistry, a good 
background knowledge of the biological sciences and a reading knowledge 
of more than one foreign language, but including German. The work is 
both interesting and important and includes the abstracting and indexing 
of technical literature. Experience of information work would be advan- 
tageous, particularly in the field of mechanical retrieval of information. 
There will be opportunities for acquiring specialised knowledge and for 
advancement. Working conditions are attractive. The company operates a 
five-day week, a contributory Staff Pension Fund and a Profit Sharing 
Scheme. Consideration will also be given to applications from suitably 
qualified non-graduates. Please apply in writing, with brief particulars, to 


THE STAFF MANAGER, 
IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES LIMITED 


Pharmaceuticals Division, Fulshaw Hall, Wilmslow, Cheshire 





WHEN IS A- 
BOOK 
LIKE 4 


FOX? 


This Old English Riddle 


COMPOSED YESTERDAY 
BY JULIAN BLACKWELL 


‘is easily solved. Certain books and periodicals don’t come looking 
for you. You have to go hunting for them. And sometimes the chase 
is easy, and sometimes it’s very long and arduous 

BLACKWELL'S RATHER ENJOY THAT, 
Any bookshop that claims to get its book EVERY TIME is sticking 
its hound-like neck right out— 

BLACKWELL'S ENJOY THAT, TOO— 
but nevertheless, allowing the tiniest possible margin for human frailty 
and error, there is a bookshop 

IN BROAD ST OXFORD 
which makes the claim loud and clear. Say in 999 cases out of 1,000 
they get their fox. It may be the obscurest technical book. It may be 
the remotest scientific periodical. Such is their scope in technical and 
scientific literature 
AT BLACKWELL’S 

their quarry (almost) never escapes. And perhaps it will surprise you 
to hear that they really like doing it. 


IB 
THERE'S A FOX/BOOK IN YOUR LIFE, 
WON’T YOU RING OXFORD 49111? 
JULIAN BLACKWELL 
IS SITTING BY THE TELEPHONE IN HIS SMARTEST PINK COAT, 
WAITING TO HEAR FROM YOU. 


BLACKWELL'S OXFORD 


il 





' CEDRIC CHIVERS LTD. 
BATH 


Bookbinders to University and Technical Libraries 


We offer an unequalled service — first-class work 
with quick completion of orders and regular van 


service to all parts. Write for full particulars. 


Telephone: Bath 7355. 


Tel 
` Librap; “Etams , 
qlee a308 i B R AC () rario Wort, 
i l eer TM TUTE D timna "don 


gree™ 
LOMBARD WALL, WOOLWICH ROAD, 
CHARLTON, S.E.7 


Designers and Manufacturers of 


LIBRARY FURNITURE 


and 


EQUIPMENT 


IN WOOD AND STEEL 


Recent Contracts Include: 


The Research Laboratory Library 

Imperial Chemical Industries Ltd. Welwyn Gdn. City. 
The Research Institute Library 

May & Baker Ltd. Dagenham. 
The Library 

Burroughs Wellcome & Co. Dartford. 


(This contract included two-tier shelving with choquer 
plate floor and staircase, all in steel. 








Estimates, Designs and Illustrations on request. 


iit 


Micro-text journals for the Library 


Now available on microfilm are back 
runs of: 


AERONAUTICS 1939-1960 
BIOCHEMICAL JOURNAL, 1906-1955 
BRITISH PRINTER 1889-1959 


BRITISH JOURNAL OF PSYCHOLOGY 
[904-1959 


CIVIL ENGINEERING 1931-1959 


COMPRESSED AIR AND HyDRAULICS 
1935-1960 


Foop TRADE REVIEW 1931-1960 


JOURNAL OF THE INSTITUTE OF 
ACTUARIES 1850-1959 


JOURNAL OF THE MARINE BIO- 
LOGICAL ASSOCIATION 1887-1931 


QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF MICROS- 
COPICAL SCIENCE 1853-1920 
SCIENCE PROGRESS 1906-1960 
TIMBER TECHNOLOGY 1955-1960 
and many more. Full list of journals 
or subject catalogues for particular 
fields are available on request. Write 
to: 
MICRO METHODS LTD. 
East Ardsley, Wakefield, Yorkshire 


- INDEX TO THESES 
accepted for Higher Degrees 


in the universities of 
Great Britain and Ireland 5 


VOLUME X 
1959-60 


Edited by 
MAGDA WHITROW, M.A., A.L.A. 


Price 21s. to members of Aslib 
25s. to non-members 


Aslib 


3 BELGRAVE SQUARE 
LONDON, S.W.1 





Now in preparation: 


A facsimile reprint of one of the 
foremost Bibliographical works— 


SUBJECT INDEX TO BOOKS 
PUBLISHED UP TO AND 
INCLUDING 1880 
by 
R. A. PEDDIE 


Comprising; 
First volume, 745 pp. 
Second Series, 857 pp. 
Third Series, 945 pp. 
New Series, A-Z, 872 pp. 
: Rayal Octavo 
A LIMITED EDITION OF THE COM- 


PLETE SET OF 4 VOLUMES IS NOW 
IN PREPARATION £78 15s. Od. ($225.00) 


Single volumes may be supplied £21 Qs. Od. 
H. PORDES ` ' 
Publishers & Booksellers 
138 New Cavendish Street, 
London, W.! MUSeum 5250 


THE ULTIMATE IN PHOTOCOPYING 





Specialisation with Flexibility 





CONTOURAMATIC ... for single-sheet 
copying with automatic developer feed, 
developer cartridge loading, no mixing, no 
pouring—-weeks of developer life—always 
immediately ready for use—clear brilliant 
copies quickly and reliably made, both 
one-off and multicopy. 
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An indispensable desk and library reference book’ 






NEWNES DICTIONARY 
OF DATES Compiled by 


Robert 
AND ANNIVERSARIES Collison 


This valuable work of reference has been wanted for years. It is entirely 
new in conception and treatment and has been planned for today—the era 
of the enquiring mind. 

You need never remember a date again: here on record are more than 
10,000 important people and world events—historical, political, economic, 
scientific and cultural. In the first part of the book this information is 
arranged in alphabetical order for instant reference, while the second half 
is devoted to anniversaries and events for every day of the year—the most 
detailed list that is currently available. 

NEWNES DICTIONARY OF DATES is unique. It is invaluable to editors; authors 
and journalists; public speakers; lecturers; librarians; scholars of all ages; 
and historians. 


Also available... 


DICTIONARY OF MATHEMATICS 





by C. C. T. Baker, B.Sc., Dip., Ed. 344 pages 35s. 

DICTIONARY OF AERONAUTICAL ENGINEERING 

by J. L. Nayler, M.A., F.R.AeS., FLAS. 324 pages 30s. 

DICTIONARY OF DYEING AND TEXTILE PRINTING 

by H. Blackshaw and R. Brightman 228 pages 30s. 
DICTIONARY OF ELECTRONICS 

by Harley Carter, A.M.LELE. 384 pages 35s. 


Complete catalogues available from: 


NEW NES Lover House, Southampton Street, W.C.2 
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ASLIB CALENDAR 


April 
MON.30. Winter meeting. “Every librarian his own salesman’ by 
Eric Simons. 


May ; 
TUE.I5. Fuel and Power Group Annual General Meeting. 


THUR.17 — FRI.18. Course on photographic copying in the informa- 
tion department, at S.E. Essex Technical College. 


TUE.22. Advanced course on patents. 
wED.30. Day visit to NLL, Boston Spa. 


June 
MON.4 — FRI.8. Senior introductory course to information work. 


October 
TUE.2 — THUR.4. Annual Conference at Norbreck Hydro, Blackpool. 


Aslib Research Librarian 


Miss Barbara R. F. Kyle has been appointed Research Librarian of Aslib and, 
in succession to Miss E. M.R. Ditmas, Managing Editor of the Journal of 
Documentation. She will join the Aslib staff on 24th June. Barbara Kyle is at 
present Assistant Director of the National Book League, which appointment 
she has held since 1958. After wide experience in public libraries she was, for 
ten years, Librarian of the Royal Institute of International Affairs. Since 1955, 
thanks to grants from both the Nuffield Foundation and the United States ` 
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National Science Foundation, she has drafted and is testing a classification for 
social sciences. She is a member of the Unesco International Advisory Com- 
mittee for Bibliography, Documentation, and Terminology, and a Vice- 
President of the International Federation for Documentation. For many years 
she has taken an active interest in Aslib affairs. She was elected to the Council 
in 1949 and has since given her services as Chairman of the Conference and 
Meetings Committee (1950-51), Honorary Secretary (1951-55), Chairman of 
Council (1955-57), Chairman of the International Relations Committee 
(1957-61), Chairman of the Research Committee (1961-62), and has served also 
on the Education and the Executive and Finance Committees. 


Senior Introductory Course to Information Work 


A senior introductory course to information work will be held at Aslib 
from 4th to 8th June. It is intended for graduates entering information or 
special library work, or for other senior persons placed in charge of information 
departments without previous experience of work of this nature. It will 
introduce them to the basic principles governing the handling of information, 
and give guidance on the ground they should cover in further studies. Lecturers 
will include Miss Barbara R.F. Kyle, National Book League; Mr Anthony 
Nicholls, B.A., A.L.A., Birmingham University Library; Mr L. M. Payne, F.L.A., 
Royal College of Physicians; Mr K. D. C. Vernon, F.L.A., Royal Institution of 
Great Britain; Mr B.C. Vickery, M.A., National Lending Library for Science 
and Technology; and Mr Jack Bird, M.A., F.L.A., Aslib. The fee for the course 
will be £10. Intending students are advised to apply early, on the form enclosed 
with this issue. 


Advanced Course on Patents 


An advanced course on patents will be held on 22nd May at Aslib. This 
new course is a sequel to the elementary courses on work with patents held in 
recent years and covers different topics from those included in the advanced 
course held in 1959. It will deal with specific aspects of the broad subject of 
patents and patent law. Speakers, who will cover as fully as possible the 
anticipation of British patents by publication and by use, will be Mr F. 
Liebesny, B.SC., F.LINF.SC., F.LL:, ALA. and Mr C. H. Greenstreet, M.SC., 
A.R.I.C., A.I.C.P.A. The fee for the course will be 3 guineas. Application should 
be made to the Education Officer, Aslib, on the form enclosed with this issue. 


Handbook of Special Librarianship 2nd edition 


The second edition of the Handbook of special librarianship is now available. 
The text of each chapter has been completely revised to bring it up to date 
and a considerable amount of new material is included, making a volume of 
512 pages. The editor is, again, Mr W. Ashworth, Librarian, British Nylon 
Spinners. Handbook of special librarianship, 2nd edition, is available from Aslib 
price sos to members and bona fide students and 63s to others. Students who 
wish to make use of this special price offer must order through their college 
or school, An order form is enclosed with this issue. 
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Scottish Branch 


After a civic reception by the Lord Provost and magistrates in the City 
Chambers, the Annual General Business Meeting of the Scottish Branch was 
held in the Salutation Hotel, Perth, on 16th March. The office-bearers were 
re-elected with the addition of Mr W.H. Rutherford, Royal Society of Edin- 
burgh, as Hon. Assistant Secretary. This post was created to relieve the 
secretary of some of his duties. The places of Miss Luke and Mr C. G. Wood on 
the committee have been taken by Mr J. Lea, Chapelcrdss Works, UKAEA, and 
Mr W. Anderson, Scottish Horticultural Research Institute. The Secretary’s 
report and the Treasurers balance sheet, which showed a healthy credit, were 
approved. . 

The first residential conference of the Scottish Branch which followed was 
opened with a paper by Dr Archie Clow, producer in charge of the BBC Science 
Unit, who spoke on ‘Communication in science’. During the afternoon 
Mt G. N. J. Beck, Assistant Editor of Endeavour, spoke on the ‘editorial function’, 
covering choice of subject of articles, commissioning of authors, and foreign 
language editions. Mr D. Ainslie Thin of Oliver and Boyd, spoke on pub- 
lishing scientific and technical material, discussing layout, text, illustrations, 
and typefaces in some detail. He outlined the history of a book from its 
inception until it went out of print. At the close of the afternoon a lively 
discussion took place with the three speakers acting as a panel. 

As the number attending was smaller than expected and the men outnumbered 
the women by three to one, the dance scheduled for the evening was cancelled, 
but discussion continued. On Saturday morning an illustrated lecture on 
binding library books was given by Mr David Moncur of Dunn & Wilson, and 
Dr D.J. Urquhart, of the National Lending Library, talked about the avail- 
ability of foreign material at Boston Spa and of translations from the Russian. 
Apart from the number attending, it was a satisfactory and historic first rest- 
dential conference and was enjoyed by all, including those who came a longish 
distance for the Friday meetings only. . ‘ 


Information Retrieval in Action 


Mr C. W. Cleverdon, Director of the Aslib Cranfield Research Project, is one 
of the speakers at the conference on ‘Information Retrieval in Action’ being 
held from 18th to zoth April in Cleveland, Ohio. Mr Cleverdon’s subject is 
‘The Cleverdon-Western Reserve University experiment’. In this experiment, 
the retrieval of material documented by Western Reserve University mechanized 
systems is tested by methods used in the second phase of the Aslib Cranfield 
project. 


Zinc and Lead Information 

An expanded Library and Information Service for Zinc and Lead has been 
inaugurated by the Zinc Development Association and Lead Development 
Association at 34 Berkeley Square, London Wi. The new service aims at 
providing research workers and users of zinc and lead with comprehensive 
coverage of technical literature from all published sources and is supported 
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by the American Zinc Institute, the Lead Industries Association, and the 
AZI/LIA Expanded Research Program, New York. Two monthly bulletins, 
Lead Abstracts and Zine Abstracts are a feature of the service and are distributed 
free of charge, with annual subject and author indexes. Loan slips are included 
in Abstracts sent to readers in the UK, who can borrow any material referred 
to in them from the library. A new Uniterm index using Vistem cards has 
been introduced in the library to enable references to specialized information 
to be traced quickly. Complete indexes will be maintained both in London 
and in New York. 

Inquiries should be addressed to the ZDA/LDA Joint Library, 34 Berkeley 
Square, London W1, or to the American Zinc Institute or the Lead Industries 
Association, both at 292 Madison Avenue, New York 17, NY, USA. 


Institute of Information Scientists 


The first examination for Part 1 of the certificate requirements of the Institute 
of Information Scientists was held in December 1961. There were eight 
entrants, of whom six were students of the course in progress at Northampton 
College of Advanced Technology. The following candidates attained the 
required standard: Miss D. A. Lovett, Mr J. Hill, Mr R.H. Howe, and Mr K. 
Lavanchy. 


New Nuclear Science Glossary 


The British Standards Institution has recently published a. new Glossary of 
terms used in nuclear science (BS 3455:1962). This standard is the result of years 
of careful preparation and should be the means of reducing—if not eliminating — 
many ambiguities of terminology which have grown up during the rapid 
development of this field of knowledge and, it is hoped, of preventing intro- 
duction of new ones. Apart from its usefulness to those already working in 
nuclear science, the glossary should prove invaluable to students. BS 3455:1962. 
Glossary of terms used in nuclear science, is available from British Standards House, 
2 Park Street, London W1, price 305. 


Department of Scientific and Industrial Research 

A factual account of the origin, development, organization, and activities 
of DSIR, prepared by its present chief, Sir Harry Melville, has recently been 
published. It should meet the needs of scientists and industrialists from other 
countries who wish to learn how DSIR. works and what fields of research it 
covers. Asa reference book it should be useful to public and technical libraries 
as it presents the relevant facts clearly in one well-indexed volume. The Depart- 
ment of Scientific and Industrial Research is published in London by Allen & 
Unwin, price 25s, and in New York by Oxford University Press. 


Management and Control of Research and Development 


The Office of the Minister for Science has recently issued a Report of the 
Committee on the Management and Control of Research and Development. Although 
the work of this committee was specially directed towards Government depart- 
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ments and Exchequer-financed bodies, including the Atomic Energy Authority, 
the repercussions were very wide and the importance of this report for general 
research organizations is apparent. ‘There is a chapter on the organization of 
Government science and three on civil research and development, covering 
basic research, applied research and selection of projects, control and dissemina- 
tion of results. The second main part of the report deals similarly with defence 
reseatch and development and the last two chapters deal with thé organization 
and problems of staff management. Report of the Committee on the Management 
and Control of Research and Development is published by HMSO at 7s. 


Industrial Research in Britain 


The fourth edition of this well-known reference book has recently appeared. 
It is broadly similar to the third edition, published in 1956, but much has been 
rewritten and new sections have been introduced covering sponsored research 
organizations, scientific attachés, data-processing services, translations of 
‘Soviet scientific and technical periodicals, and technical libraries. Probably 
the most valuable section for many readets is that on the research activities 
and facilities of industrial firms, because the information given is virtually 
unobtainable elsewhere. There are 291 entries in this section and, wherever 
possible, figures for research expenditure and number of qualified staff are 
given as well as information about the scope of research. Industrial research in 
Britain, 4th edition, is published by George Harrap, price 4 guineas. 
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European Chemical News 


A new weekly periodical entitled European Chemical News made its first 
appearance in January. This is the first specialist journal to cover technical 
and commercial aspects of the European chemical industry. The first issues 
should be of special value to market research specialists and chemical develop- 
ment managers, and it is hoped that the editor will be able to maintain a constant 
flow of reliable, up-to-date information. European Chemical News is published 
by Temple Press at 525 p.a. 


*‘Muret-Sanders’ revised 


A new edition of the well-known Muret-Sanders Encyclopaedie dictionary of 
the English and German languages is being prepared by the firm of Langenscheidt, 
working with a team of scholars in Britain, USA; Germany, Austria, and 
Switzerland. It will be published in two parts of two volumes each by Methuen 
& Co. Ltd, 36 Essex Street, London WCa. 


Directory of Telex Libraries 


The Research Sub-Committee of the Reference, Special, and Information 
Section of the Library Association is compiling a second edition of its directory 
of libraries available by Telex. Librarians who have access to Telex but who 
have not yet received a questionnaire from the Section are asked to contact 
Mz A. J. Wes, University Library, Cambridge. 
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International Science Information Studies 


The first three publications in a new series of International Science Informa- 
tion Studies, sponsored by the National Science Foundation, Washington, 
have recently appeared. The object of the studies is to ‘survey geographic 
areas of interest from the point of view of the published results of their scientific 
reseatch, organizations of scientific and technical importance, and available 
science information services’. The reports will include lists of scientific insti- 
tutions and organizations and relevant published literature. 

The three published studies are: 1, Scientific facilities and information services 
of the Republic of Indonesia; 2, Scientific facilities and information services of the . 
Federation of Malaya and State of Singapore; and 3, Scientific facilities and information 
services of the Republic of Viet-Nam. ‘They are available from the Pacific Informa- 
tion Center, Bernice P. Bishop Museum, Honolulu 17, Hawaii, at $1 (ys 2d 
approx.) for the study on Indonesia and 50 cents for each of the others. 


International Congress on Reprography 


The First International Congress on Reprography will be held in Cologne in 
October 1963. It will be organized by the German Society for Photography 
with the object of bringing together research workers and specialists from 
various countries who are engaged in the development of facsimile reproduction 
processes to discuss their experience and plans. It will also offer users of 
reprographic methods an opportunity to learn of new processes and their 
applications. An exhibition will be arranged, concurrently with the congress, 
at which manufacturers from various countries will demonstrate their latest 
products. Papers will be given on technical principles, delivered broadly into 
three sections: processes using silver salts, processes not using silver salts, and 
printing processes such as offset-lithography; and on fields of application, 
divided into five sections: public administration; economic affairs; education, 
science, and research; filming as a safeguard; combined techniques; and 
special matters including copyright, authenticity, and permanence. The con- 
gress languages will be English, French, and German. Offers of papers for any 
of these sections should be made by 1st June 1962 to Internationaler Kongress 
fiir Reprographie, Neumarkt 49, Cologne, West Germany. 


Iaslic Conference 


The fourth conference of the Indian Association of Special Libraries and 
Information Centres (Iaslic) was held in Jealgora, Bihar, from 14th to 17th 
February. Resolution 3, adopted by the conference, recommends that ‘In view 
of the increasing collaboration of non-English-speaking countries with India, 
it is resolved that the Government of India may kindly be requested to take 
necessary steps to open Scientific Liaison Services in the capitals of all such 
countries, manned by adequately qualified scientific personnel possessing the 
requisite knowledge of foreign languages to ensure mutual dissemination of 
technical and scientific information.’ Recommendations made at the symposia 
include the establishment of an ‘International/National’ organization for 
screening tesearch material prior to publication, adoption of an international 
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language for easy scientific communication, and establishment of a National 
Central Science Library to work in close collzboration with the National 
Documentation Centre (Insdoc) and form a counterpart to the National Library 
of Calcutta which covers the humanities and social sciences. 


Uganda Documentation Centre 


It is reported that Mr W. L. Saunders, Deputy Librarian at the University of 
Sheffield, has been seconded for one year to Makerere College, Uganda, under 
Unesco auspices, to establish an educational documentation centre there. 


Waverley Essay Competition 

Research is again organizing the Waverley Goid Medal Essay Competition 
this year in order to encourage clear presentation of new scientific work in a 
form which may be readily understood by scientists working in other fields 
and by laymen. The first prize is the Waverley Gold Medal and {100 and there 
are two other prizes of {50 each. Entry forms can be obtained from the Editor, 
Research, 88 Kingsway, London WC2. The closing date for receipt of entries 
is 31st July 1962. 


Concepts and Problems of Libraries of the Future 


An investigation of the bases of library work and of methods which will 
be employed by libraries of the future has been sponsored by the Council of 
Library Resources in a $162,258 contract. The director of the project is Dr 
J.C. R. Licklider, a psychologist. The investigation will attempt to lay the 
bases for further research by: 1, developing a quantitative functional descrip- 
tion of libraries as they now operate; 2, formulating a statement of the functions 
that should be fulfilled by library systems; 3, examining related sciences and 
technology which now support or which may support library operations and 
selecting from these areas for research and development; 4, making a funda- 
mental analysis of aims, methods, and problems in information storage and 
retrieval and in memory organization; and 5, performing research on problems 
in man-machine communication and in ‘artificial intelligence’. The first phase 
of the study is expected to be completed in October 1962, and it is proposed 
to publish the results of the studies as they are completed. 


NEW MEMBERS 


CORPORATE 

Name Locality Representative 
Eastleigh Technical College Eastleigh M. H, Wilson 
Farmers’ Weekly London 
George Forbes Memorial Library New Zealand J. A. Frampton 
Liebig Research Centre Brentford C. O. Essex 
Liverpool University Liverpool D. A. Clarke 
Molins Machine Co. Ltd London E. J. L. Smith 
Norsk Spraengstofindustri Afs Norway 
Small & Parkes Ltd Barking A. Jenkins 
War Office Shoeburyness Mrs P. Pressler 
Welwyn Electric Ltd j Bedington G.D.Henderson 
Yale & Towne Manufacturing Co. Willenhall T. L. Pace 
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Name 


D. Bullivant 

F. J. Goldie 

E. M. Robinson 
Mrs A. Skourtsi 
Dr K. Singer 


INDIVIDUAL 
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Location 
London 
Scotland 
London 
Greece 
Hong Kong 


THE LITERATURE OF PILM LIBRARIANSHIP 


SAM KULA 
Deputy Curator, National Film Archive 


ET me begin by reassuring you that this paper is not a survey of the 

literature of the film. The library of the British Film Institute contains just 
over 10,000 books and pamphlets relating to the film, and even a hasty survey 
of a body of literature of that size and complexity would occupy us all night. 
Most of this literature, moreover, falls outside the scope of the bibliography I 
am compiling on which this paper is based: a bibliography of film librarianship. 
My subject this evening, therefore, is limited to the literature that deals in some 
measure with the art, the science, or, if you prefer, the discipline of film librarian- 
ship; the collection, organization, and treatment of films in libraries. That there 
is such a discipline is, I think, warranted by the existence of this group, and if 
there are still some unbelievers in that great grey sea of librarianship beyond 
Aslib, I trust the Cataloguing Code that has been so methodically (I almost said 
painfully) formulated at the fortnightly sessions of your Cataloguing Committee 
will be fully recognized as the birth certificate of a new and vital branch of the 
‘penurious science’. 

Film libraries are as old as the film industry itself. The earliest production 
companies developed film libraries of their own products, and the trade cata- 
logues they issued indicate that because of the brevity and variety of their films 
they were organized in rough subject order. A Warwick Trading Company 
catalogue of 1898, for example, offers Lumiere films under such diverse headings 
as descriptive street scenes; juvenile subjects; historical subjects; military views; 
railroad and steamship subjects; panoramas (taken from a moving boat or train); 
aquatic sports and general views; dances, divided by national origin; combat 
and ring sports; humorous subjects, etc. When one considers that the average 
length per item was probably no more than fifty feet, these libraries were in fact 
the first stock material libraries as well as the first film libraries. Add the fact 
that until about 1908 the producers sold their films outright rather than renting 
them, and the comparison is even closer. With this in mind the Robert W. Paul 
catalogue of 1898 might easily serve as a model of a stock material catalogue. 
True the items offered are only divided into five categories and one of these is 
‘new miscellaneous films’, but this would not, I suspect, upset some of our less 
ambitious colleagues. The titles, moreover, provide a fairly clear indication of , 
the film’s content, so that the five items under ‘railway pictures’, for example, 
are called Forth; Monorail (a timely item that would have proved useful for the 
recent televised surveys of this new and revolutionary form of rail transport); 
Northern; Trains; Trolley; Electric. Another feature is that most of the items 
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were accompanied by an enlarged still or group of stills from the production 
itself so that the prospective customer could decide whether the mise en scène, 
style of photography, or time of day suited him. A modification of this tech- 
nique, using frames from the shots clipped to entries in a sheaf catalogue, is 
used by several stock material libraries today. 

Iam not suggesting that these early trade catalogues form part of the literature 
of film librarianship; they belong more properly to the literature of the film; 
but they form part of the documentation on the history of film libraries that must 
be collected and preserved if that history is ever to be written. There has only 
been one attempt, to my knowledge, to summarize the contribution that can be 
made by film libraries to the world of learning, and that is Sir Arthur Elton’s 
admirable address to the Aslib Conference in 1955 which appeared in Ashb 
Proceedings in November of that year.1 Elton’s pioneer study had the primary 
aim of establishing the film’s place as a source material for history, but in doing 
so (to my mind, with complete effectiveness), he also described in some detail 
the main sources for film in Great Britain. It is, in fact, the basis for an historical 
analysis of the development of film libraries and their significance as a store- 
house of human records. Elton surveys the existing film libraries in a section 
erititled ‘Accumulation Unregulated’ in which he briefly describes the operation 
of the BBC library, the COI Films Division, the National Coal Board library, 
the National Film Archive, the Imperial War Museum, the three Service film 
libraries, and the four newsreel libraries which then existed: British Movie- 
tonews, British Paramount News, Gaumont-British News, and Pathé News. 
What one searches for in the literature and does not find are detailed accounts 
of the history and operation of the organizations mentioned above. Aside from 
several accounts of the National Film Archive and one account of the BBC 
library there is, to my knowledge, nothing generally available in print. 1 think 
it a fair comment to express a feeling of disappointment on turning up an issue 
of the Journal of the Society of Film and Television Arts, Spring 1960, wholly 
devoted to news in television and cinema, not to discover an article describing 
the libraries that play such an important part in making the production of 
newsreels in both these media possible. 

Elton makes no distinctions between stock material libraries, production 
libraries, research libraries, and archives and, in so far as most of the problems 
connected with the operation of differing types of libraries are common to them - 
all, no distinction will be made here. Definitions of the different types are 
difficult because many libraries carry on several functions and overlapping is 
frequent. 

The Cataloguing Committee, in the preface to its Code, lists eight distinct 
kinds of film libraries: distribution, documentary production, feature pro- 
duction, government, government research, national archives, newsreel, and 
television. Production libraries, however, keep complete films and the cuts and 
overs which form stock material. Newsreel libraries keep the complete items 
and stock material resulting from cuts and overs or material specially filmed 
for future use. The same is true of television libraries. The BBC keeps new 
accessions in their Current Library, and when a decision has been taken to retain 
them permanently, transfers them to the Permanent Library or Archive. The 
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Shell Film Unit keeps stock material in their Stock Shot Library, and completed 
films in their Film Library. The National Film Archive restricts its intake to 
complete films as a matter of policy, but accepts newsreels and fragments of 
historical interest which in length may approximate stock material, and if 
someone wete to come forward with the cuts from Greed, or the overs from 
Intolerance, they would not be turned away. A very confusing situation. There 
ate factors, primarily concerned with ultimate inient, that serve to distinguish 
archives from film libraries in general, but they need not concern us here. The 
library techniques remain the same. 

An account by Dorothy Stone of one of the earliest stock material libraries 
appeared in Films in Review, August-September 1951." The author’s father, 
Abram Stone, started a stock material library in New York in 1908. Based on 
his private collection of films, the Film Library, as it was called, secured films 
from a variety of sources, and over the years developed most of the techniques 
employed in stock material libraries today. His earliest promotional literature, 
dated 1908, is of some interest as it indicates that he had fully worked out the 
function, of a stock material library before he opened his doors. 


THE FILM LIBRARY—THE BIRTH OF AN INSTITUTION 


‘Ingenious and resourceful as directors have proven themselves to be in the 
development of films in America, they have all found themselves checked or 
halted for lack of an “action” or “effect” required by a scenario. 

‘A startling effect can sometimes be produced simply at a trifling cost, while 
a simple effect can sometimes only be producec at a startling cost and no end 
of trouble. 

“The birth of a new Institution, The Film Library, will therefore be greeted 
with satisfaction by directors who may turn to it as the newspaper reader 
turns to its Index, or as the Author, Playright or Costumer turns to the 
library reference room for data. 

‘A film library with an intelligently collated selection of Stock Scenes such 
as departing or arriving vessels, explosions, sursets, wrecks, parades, animals, 
foreign cities, street and native scenes, storms, personages, crowds, and many 
others with which a director can strengthen a weak scenario, will be highly 
tated and well patronized.’ 

Stone adopted a one-price policy for all his stock material regardless of the 
use to which it was being put. At ‘$1 for each foot of film copied from the 
negative, with a $25 minimum’ Stone was innovating the charge per foot. When 
the film industry moved west the Film Library found it impractical to ship 
original negatives and developed the ‘scratched print’ (on which scenes required 
could be marked-up and printed to order from the negatives) which served the 
dual purpose of protecting original negatives from the hazards of the cutting 
room. Operating before the development of air mail, Stone’s customers in 
California must have been exceedingly patient producers with leisurely 
schedules. The Film Library flourished in the twenties but competition from 
newsreel companies and the coming of sound forced it into a decline from 
which it only recovered with the advent of television. 
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Although Stone and his successors and competitors succeeded in establishing 
the production library as a valuable adjunct to film making, the value of the film 
itself was only slowly appreciated by educators and research workers. Film has 
been engaged in an uphill struggle for recognition as a source material for 
history, as a record worthy of library and archive attention, and as an educational 
and informational tool that is still in progress. The earliest reference to film in 
library literature which readily comes to light is an article by Alexander Philip 
in the Librarian; May-July 1912, entitled ‘Cinematograph films: their national 
value and preservation’. Philip considered the film in general terms as an 
important source of historical information, and proposed the formation of a 
national museum of motion pictures based on the collection of Charles Urban, 
a leading film-maker of the time, which had just been offered to the nation. A 
rematkably enlightened article that did not, unfortunately, lead to any concrete 
action. The library literature that followed tended to consider films exclusively 
as a new tool to be used in school and adult education and various aspects of 
community service, which included the recruitment of librarians. Orrin Cocks’ 
article in the Library Journal, September 1914, entitled “Libraries and motion 
pictures: an ignored educational agency’ was more typical of the attitude that 
prevailed. Films in public, school, and university libraries were gradually 
submerged under the term ‘audio-visual aids’ and the available literature is 
dominated by descriptive examples and enthusiastic advice on the treatment of 
non-book materials in these libraries. 

The literature traces the growing use of film in libraries, but primarily for 
education and community service. The general level of the contributions on 
film librarianship, however, never rises beyond, to take an example, ‘How to 
run a film library’, an undated pamphlet turned out by Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Films Inc. The contents include a paragraph suggesting that it might be a good 
idea to keep the films in alphabetical order, another suggesting that the title of 
the film be added to both the tin and the film lead, and an outline of an issue and 
film checking service. I do not mean to criticize this and the countless pamphlets 
and articles that have appeared at this level. It does what it sets out to do 
admirably in providing a practical introduction to films for librarians who have 
never, perhaps, handled a film before. Robert Collison’s manual for Aslib, 
Treatment of special material in libraries, published in 1955,® sums up current 
thought on the treatment of audio-visual and other special materials, and 
provides a chapter on film which should satisfy the needs of a general library 
with a small collection of films. 

Serious consideration of the techniques of film librarianship in the professional 
literature had to await the serious consideration of film in libraries, at a level 
beyond the distribution of educational and informational films through school 
and public libraries. This did not occur until after the formation of national 
archives and film museums. Thus the treatment of films as a part of a permanent 
collection was described by John Abbott of the Museum of Modern Art Film 
Library, in the Library Journal in 1938,” and the work of the National. Film 
Archive by Ernest Lindgren, in the Museums Journal® the same year. A general 
survey of the film archives and museums of the world and an account of the 
development and function of the International Federation of Film Archives, 
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was contributed by Lindgren to the Golden Jubilee Edition of Kinematograph 
Weekly, 5 September 1957.9 More detailed descriptions of the operation and 
organization of individual film archives and museums may be found scattered 
through the literature of the film. Among the more noteworthy are: a descrip- 
tion of the work of the Soviet Film Archive which appeared in Deutsche Film 
Kunst, no. 8, 1959, and no. 2, 1960;1° a short account of the East German Archive 
by its Director, Herbert Volkmann, in the same journal, no. 2, 1959; a descrip- 
tion of the French Film Archive by Jean Grémillon, its President, in Cizemato- 
graphie Française, 5th July 1952;1% another account of the same organization by 
Lotte Eisner in Filwkunst, no. 13, 1954318 an article on the importance of film 
archives with an impression of an ideal film archive by Ernest Lindgren in the 
Penguin Film Review, no. 5, 1948;4 and a general evaluation of the function of 
film archives by James Card, Director of Eastman House, Rochester, NY, in 
Image, June 1958.15 . 

In his article Card discusses the career of Boleslas Matuszewski, who was 
appointed Royal Court Cinematographer to Czar Nicholas 1 in 1896. .Two 
years later, and just two years after the commercial exploitation of cinemato- 
graphy began, he was in Paris arguing for the preservation of film records in an 
international chain of film archives to embrace all the world! He apparently 
received an enthusiastic reception but, like all such pleas, plans, and programmes 
which appeared intermittently for the next thirty-seven years, Matuszewski’s 
scheme was never actually implemented. Neither the National Film Archive in 
London nor the Museum of Modern Art Film Library in New York, the first 
film archives, was established until 1935. 

A particularly useful account of the organization and administration of a 
general film library and information centre is provided by Beatrice Trainor in 
a pamphlet published by the Canadian Library Association in 1960.18 This is a 
description of the library of the Canadian Film Institute which is modelled to 
some extent on that of the British Film Institute, Miss Trainor having served as 
Librarian and Information Officer with the Institute before carrying the gospel 
to the New World. 

It is appropriate that Abbott entitled his article on the Museum of Modern 
Art Film Library ‘Cataloguing and filing of motion picture films’. Cataloguing 
is the problem that predominates in the literature of film librarianship. To judge 
by the available literature it is the o#/y problem in film librarianship. Whatever 
their function, all film libraries must record their holdings. Cataloguing is the 
library technique that concerns them all, and it is in the efficient adaptation of 
cataloguing and classification techniques to film problems that film librarians 
have most to learn from the literature and from each other. It is, therefore, all 
the more regrettable that nowhere in the literature does one find a theoretical 
analysis of film cataloguing. The literature that does exist takes the form of 
working descriptions of existing systems and the three published codes. 

An excellent starting point would be Bernard Chibnal’s account of the Shell 
Film Unit Stock Shot Library which appeared in Ashb Proceedings, May 1952.17 
The operation of a stock material library is described in general terms, with ` 
particular attention to the problems of selection. At Shell the stock material is 
classified by UDC, and at the time Chibnal was writing a scheme was being 
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considered whereby a positive transparency of the shot or sequence was attached 
to the catalogue card to supplement the verbal description. In 1946 Carl 
Effinger described this procedure in use at the stock material library of Twen- 
tieth-Century-Fox in Hollywood. In an article in the SMPE Journal, February 
1946,18 Effinger describes a loose-leaf catalogue using identifying frames from 
the stock material attached to each entry. The entries themselves are not 
classified but are filed in alphabetical subject order. The entries are based on 
review sheets which are made out at the time of selection. The main subject 
categories are divided into arbitrary sub-categories and further divided by 
descriptives or qualifiers; the whole collection is then broken down into four 
main divisions called, ‘dawn, day, dusk, and nite’. 

The National Film Board of Canada’s extensive stock material library is 
described by Elizabeth Ketchum in the Canadian Library Association Toronto 
Chapter Bulletin, May 1956.19 Organized in accordance with the Film Board’s 
own subject scheme, the entries are filed in large sheaf catalogue volumes for 
consultation throughout the building. 

The operation of the US Navy Film Library, a stock material library, is 
‘described by Gerald Sarchet in the SMPE Journal, May 1947. ‘The material is 
viewed, review sheets are made out, and the catalogue entries are based on these 
sheets. The order is by subject based on their own scheme. The normal 
procedure in film libraries is to arrange the catalogue entries in a variety of ways, 
classified or unclassified, but to store the films under some system of numerical 
or alphabetical notation. One of the few libraries to store the films themselves 
in classified order is the Moody Institute of Science in Los Angeles. This stock 
material library is described by Lewis Humphrey in the SMPE Journal, 
September 1955.74 The entries are classified by a modified Dewey using Sears 
subject headings and the film itself is stored in 400-ft rolls in classified order. 

The only account of a television film library available is by Ewart Davis who 
described the organization of the BBC Film Library in British Kinematography, 
December 1958.72 This is the only film library of which I am aware that uses a 
strip index as a subject index. The use of two stages in library ascessions is also, 
I imagine, somewhat unusual. When first received, a film forms part of the 
Current Library. Only when it has been selected for permanent retention is it 
subject-indexed. The strip subject index itself is divided into two sections; 
‘Personalities’ and ‘General’. The use of different colours to indicate copyright 
restrictions is another feature of this and other libraries. 

The treatment of film in a research library is described in an account of the 
Royal Aircraft Establishment Film Library at Farnborough by I. Graham and 
G. Crowther published as a Technical Memorandum by the Ministry of Supply 
in 1959.73 A brief description by Crowther appeared in Asltb Proceedings, July 
1959.24 Because the film accessioned results from experimentation carried on 
by the Establishment it is possible to commence cataloguing, in effect, at the 
time the film is shot—by having the experimental team fill in a form from which 
the librarians can prepare their entries. A main subject index, classified by 
UDC, unit entries, and nine supplementary indexes enable the Establishment’s 
film librarians to impose a measure of order on the complex material that results 
when film is used as a research tool. 
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In connection with the classification of aviation films, it is interesting to note 
that Elton in his paper to Aslib described the making of Powered flight, Shell’s 
compilation film on the history of aviation. In his description he refers to 
Adrian de Potier’s classification scheme for the Royal Aeronautical Society. 
Has this ever been published, or is it available in any form? 

The classification of scientific films is also discussed in a pamphlet called “The 
classification, appraisal, and grading of scientific films’, published ‘by the 
Scientific Film Association in 1946.2° When I say discussed I really mean that 
mention is made of a study of the subject-classification of scientific films being 
undertaken by the Association and the Library Association. In the discussion 
following Elton’s talk some nine years later, J. D. Stewart mentioned that he 
had served as chairman of a group of committees which were considering the 
cataloguing of materials other than books. The minutes of the meetings, it 
would appear, are still at Chaucer House, but the information accumulated and 
the decisions reached have never seen the light of print. The Association’s 
pamphlet is primarily devoted to the appraisal of films, which is not properly 
the work of film librarians but must, as at the National Film Archive for 
example, rely on the opinions of subject experts. The catalogue entries should, 
however, include references to the appraisals or, as in the example provided in 
the Association’s pamphlet, include the appraisals themselves. Another 
discussion of this problem is provided by Adolf Nichtenhauser and David Ruhe 
‘in an article called “The critical cataloguing of medical films’ which appeared in 
the Journal of Medical Education, May 1951.*6 

An interesting analysis of the problems involved in cataloguing various types 
of films, and one of the few contributions to the theory of film cataloguing, 
appeared in the American Archivist, Jaly.1945.27 The author, John Bradley, 
based his discussion on the experience of the National Archives in Washington, 
and suggests the need of a list of priorities determined by the potential use of a 
catalogue. The catalogue card should not, he suggests, ‘be made to carry too 
much of a load and thus become inarticulate’, and he warns against film cata- 
loguers attempting the impossible and trying to ‘anticipate all the needs of all 
the searchers for all time on all the film in custody’. 

There are, it would appear, no accounts of the operation of newsreel libraries, 
although the National Broadcasting Corporation published a handbook to their 
newsreel and television library in New York in 1958.%% The cataloguing of 
newsfilm in the National Film Archive was described by David Grenfell in the 
University Film Journal, Summer 1955. Other accounts of cataloguing in the 
Archive by Grenfell appeared in the News Bulletin of the International Federation of 
Film Archives, Jane 1955,°° in which he warns about ‘faked’ newsreels that 
occurred occasionally in the early days of cinematography; and in Librarian and 
Book World, April 1958.34 

The cataloguing rules of the Archive have been published since they were 
first formulated in 1951 by Joan Fulford and Diana Waller. The fifth revised 
edition, under the hand of David Grenfell, the Archive’s Chief Cataloguer, 
appeared in 1960.3? It described in detail the procedure followed by the Archive, 
the adaptation of UDC to film classification, and the form of catalogue entry 
adopted by the Archive. An interesting evaluation and analysis of the third 
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edition of the Archive’s rules by Bernard Chibnal appeared in the Journal of 
Documentation, Jane 1955.33 

In 1951 a conference of film librarians was held in the United States (at which 
the Archive was not represented) which led to the formulation of a set of film 
cataloguing rules by the Library of Congress. These appeared as ‘Rules for 
descriptive cataloguing of motion pictures and film strips’ in a preliminary 
edition in 1952 and were re-published the following year in a second preliminary 
edition.3* These differ from the Archive rules in several important respects, 
notably in the choice of title for main entry. The Library of Congress recom- 
mends that each language version of a film should be entered under the title at 
hand. The Archive recommends that the main entry should be under the 
original release title in the language of the country of origin. In 1956 Unesco 
added the third of the three film cataloguing rules in general use throughout the 
world. Based on the Archive’s second edition and the Library of Congress’s 
second preliminary edition, and agreeing with neither in many important 
respects, the Unesco ‘International rules for the cataloguing of educational, scientific, 
and cultural films and film strips on 3 in. by 5 in. cards’ appeared in a preliminary 
edition in May 1956.3 

In the hope-of preventing further additions to the number of rules available 
to the growing body of film librarians, Grenfell made a strong plea for standard- 
ization in film cataloguing which appeared in the Journal of Documentation, June 
1959.36 The result of that plea was the Aslib Film Production Librarians’ Group 
Cataloguing Committee which is now bringing a code for use in all types of 
film libraries to publication. One of the most valuable assets of the new code, 
and one which should commend it to many film librarians, is the list of defini- 
tions appended. This should provide, for British film librarians at least, a 
definitive terminology for film cataloguing, whatever the form of entry em- 
ployed. 

Two other problems of film librarianship which have been reflected in the 

literature are film storage and film copyright. The material available, is, how- 
" ever, sparse enough. On the subject of film storage the most useful exposition 
of the problems, combined with the National Film Archive’s solutions, is that 
by Harold Brown which appeared in British Kinematography, May 1952.3" ‘This 
also describes the artificial ageing test which the Archive employs to maintain 
a chemical surveillance of nitrate films. 

The test was developed by G. L. Hutchinson, L. Ellis, and S. A. Ashmore'and 
appeared as a joint report of the Ministry of Supply, Explosives Research and 
Development Establishment and the Department of the Government Chemist, 
called the Surveillance of cinematograph record film during storage, in 1948. A 
consideration of the problems in storing nitrate film and the construction of 
vaults for that purpose by John Bradley appeared in the SMPE Journal, August 
1949.°9 A useful handbook on handling and storing motion picture film by the 
Kodak Motion Picture Film Division appears in the Eastman motion picture 
reference book, published in 1958.” 

On the subject of film copyright this survey should include almost everything 
in the extensive literature on copyright and libraries, not to mention the vast 
legal literature on the subject. That it does not do so is not a reflection of my 
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attitude to the importance of copyright considerations. At the National Film 
Archive it occupies much more of our time than we can honestly afford and 
causes more concern than all the storage problems combined. There are three 
books which have useful sections on the copyright of films: Samuel Spring’s 
Risks and rights in publishing, television, radio, motion pictures, advertising, and the 
theatre, 19523" John Eddy’s the Law of copyright, 1957;** and W. J. Leaper’s 
Copyright and performing rights, 1957. An interesting symposium on copyright . 
appeared in the Journal of the British Film Academy, Sammer 1956.44 Under the 
title of “The film-makers rights in his work’, Roger Manvell discussed the main 
problems, K.R.Lockhart-Smith discussed the legal position, and Thorold 
Dickinson added a film-maker’s comments. 

In attempting to summarize the discursive chaos of this paper only one 
coherent thought emerges. The literature of film librarianship is hopelessly 
inadequate, but it does exist. Its prime defect is the almost total absence of 
published theory, so that every author on the subject prefaces his paper with “in 
the beginning was the word’. What is obviously needed is a point of reference, 
so that film librarians will not be forced continually, and occasionally laboriously, 
to explain who they are and what they are before considering the problem at 
hand. What is needed, in fact, is a manual describing the basic functions of film 
libraries and incorporating the not insignificant corpus of established technique. 
A manual to which many film librarians will take exception, but on particular 
points, using the main body of the work for either ammunition or defence. The 
Cataloguing Code is the first step in responsible film librarianship. The next 
one must be the publication of a manual of procedure that will act as a guide to 
this new and demanding discipline. 


This paper is based on a talk delivered to Aslib Film Production Librarians 
Group on roth January 1962. For much information, criticism, and help I am 
indebted to Mr David Grenfell, Chief Cataloguer of the National Film Archive. 
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SATISEYING A DEMAND OR CREATING A 
MARKET 


H.R.HEAP 
Managing Editor, Engineering News 


Aslib Engineering Group meeting, 11th January 1962 


N approaching the subject of technical publications, it is important to stress 

that the business of publishing technical information should not be confused 
with journalism in the form of national or local press. The journalist writes 
primarily to entertain, whereas the technical publisher aims to inform his 
readers. 

When starting a new technical publication, the first operation is to send out a 
circular letter to all the large companies, asking for their support and co- 
operation in sending in news items and technical information. In the case of 
Engineering News approximately 25,000 letters were dispatched to all parts of the 
world and these brought many thousands of replies, most of them welcoming 
the new publication and promising support. One of the replies, from a professor 
in South Wales, contained the following statement: “There is far too much 
paper in the world and, in my view, there is no excuse for inflicting a further 
publication on an over-saturated public. I am, therefore, not willing to co- 
operate in the way you suggest’, Although this was the only letter that openly 
challenged the wisdom of starting a new publication, publishers normally incur 
considerable verbal response when a new publication is suggested. The normal 
reaction is that. there are far too many technical publications already and many 
readers complain that they do not have time to read even the existing publica- 
tions, let alone any new ones. 

Our Company has started a new technical publication every year for the last 
seven years and all of these have been successful. On this evidence, therefore, 
it does not appear that the publishing industry is over-producing. Technical 
publishing is really a closed-loop system: 

~ 1. There must be a large number of readers. 

2. In order to achieve this, a journal must cater for their specific needs and 

be well produced. 

3. In order to achieve this, the production costs must, inevitably, be high. 

4. In order to pay the heavy costs, considerable advertising must be attracted. 

5. In order to attract advertisers, there must be a large number of readers. 
etc- -etec etc. 

In order for a publication to remain in business, this link must not be broken, 
so that if there are too many journals for too few readers or if there is not enough 
advettising to maintain all the journals some of these publications must cease. 
In this way, the technical publishing business is subject to automatic control. 
`- In spite of this, there is a common feeling that there are too many publications 
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and it is interesting to speculate on the reasons for this impression. The specialist 
interested in a particular field—such as plastics, metallurgy—might sensibly 
read two or three specialist publications dealing with his subject, and in order 
to keep abreast of allied fields, he might feel it desirable to read one other 
publication with a wider coverage. The senior engineer, however, who is, 
superficially at any rate, interested in a very wide range of technical subjects 
is fair game for the circulation promotion departments of a number of pub- 
lishers. He will undoubtedly be inundated with requests to subscribe to a very 
Jarge number of journals. If he is sensible, however, he will make no attempt 
to read the detailed technical publications dealing with all aspects of his work. 
In practice, senior engineers are extrernely busy people and a great many admit 
that they do not read any publications at all because, in order to keep in touch 
with developments, it would be necessary to scan very quickly a very large 
number of publications and probably less than 10 per cent of what they saw 
would be of interest to them. It is to cater for these senior and busy engineers 
that the newspaper format has been developed. Indications are that this is a 
very popular way of presenting technical developments for the man who has 
little time to read. It has also been discovered that a newspaper develops 
different reading habits from a glossy journal. Whereas a glossy journal is 
normally taken on subscription by companies and circulated to the individuals 
in the company, a newspaper is so cheap that a large number of engineers are 
prepared to take out a personal registration. This means that copies are posted 
direct to their homes and these can be scanned quickly in a few minutes in bus 
ot train. Furthermore, the presentation of the paper is styled for easy reading, 
so that no great conscious effort is required on the part of the reader. The 
newspaper does not aim at replacing the glossy journal, which must still be the 
main source of information for the specialist and the younger engineer. 


ORGANIZATION 


A technical publication is organized on very much the same basis as a manufac- 
turing company in that three main processes must be carried out. Firstly, the 
raw material must be obtained, secondly, this raw material must be processed 
and, finally, products have to be sold. In the case of publications, the selling 
effort is divided between selling the completed journal and selling advertising 
space. As ina manufacturing company, a constant watch must be kept on costs. 
Publications, as with products, must be kept up to date in their style and in the 
service they give, and an active sales policy must be pursued at all times. 

- Inevitably, there is a certain wastage in both readership and advertising, and 
this must be made up continuously if ground is not to be lost. Wastage among 
readers is due to people leaving the industry, dying, or being promoted to less 
technical activities but, on the other hand, new generations of engineers are 
appearing from universities and colleges at an ever-increasing rate. On the 
advertising side, certain companies withdraw from time to time, having saturated 
the particular field of readership covered by any one journal. 

The first stage in starting a new publication, as with a technical product, is 
design—and the design of a publication is carried out with a particular type of 
reader in mind. For instance, Engineering Materials & Design covers a very wide 
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range of subjects but this is justified because it is aimed at the engineering 
designer, and in choosing material for publication, the critical question is— 
would this interest the designer? 

The second stage in starting a new publication is to carry out a market survey 
on advertisers. Design and marketing must always be considered together, 
because there is no point in designing a publication for which there is no market 
and, in this sense, the market includes advertising. It should be strongly em- 
phasized that editorial and advertising departments are kept completely separate. 
In most reputable British companies this policy is strictly enforced in order to 
ensure that the editorial staff are free to publish whatever they think of im- 
portance to the reader without pressure from the advertising side. This does 
not mean, of course, that having given a firm editorial mention the advertising 
side cannot bring pressure to bear on the firm mentioned in an effort to persuade 
them to advertise subsequently. 

The third factor in starting a new publication is the selection of staff. For a 
purely technical publication, we believe that technically qualified men with from 
fifteen to twenty years experience in industry should form the nucleus of the 
editorial team. It is easier to train an engineer in journalism than to teach a 
journalist engineering, but the most important factor is that, having lived in the 
industry, the editorial staff will know how engineers think and what they like. 
All editorial matter must be presented from the reader’s point of view. It is 
necessary, in presenting technical information, to make judicious use of the 
journalist’s tricks of the trade. Facts are often extremely dull and must be 
dressed up to make them interesting to the reader. This process is like cooking, 
and in the same way that a diner will finish a well-cooked meal with a general 
sense of satisfaction, without realizing exactly what treatment has been given to 
the food, so the reader should have the general feeling of being interested in 
-what he has read without being aware of the process which has been carried out 
on the original data. As with cooking, the treatment of technical information 
can be easily overdone and it is vitally important that facts should not be 
distorted or over-emphasized. Here again, it is important that editorial staff of 
an engineering publication should, basically, be engineers, in order that they 
can judge the merits of a particular story and present it accurately. 

The fourth state in presenting a new publication is to make it known by 
direct mailing to companies and organizations which are likely sources of news 
and information. It takes several years to build up a satisfactory network of 
correspondents and, until this has been achieved, it is necessary for the editorial 
staff to keep a continuous watch on all the activities which have any bearing on 
the publication. Useful leads can very often be picked up from daily newspapers 
and random conversations on buses and trains. People not connected with 
publishing often believe that it is easyto produce the first two or three issues of 
a new publication but that after this the material will dry up. In fact, the reverse 
of this is true. It is the first few issues which are the most difficult because of the 
time it takes to become known and appreciated and when this has happened 
there is usually a superabundance of information which can be published. 

A useful source of information is the Reader Inquiry Service card or coupon 
(the Bingo card), which originated in America but is now firmly established 
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with many British technical journals. On Engineering Materials & Design, we 
receive from 4,000 to 5,000 inquiries a month and this keeps us in close touch 
with readers and their problems and interests. The cards are carefully analysed 
to find out what readers are interested in and, in a number of cases, the inquiries 

result in personal contact with the reader concerned. Technical publishing 
~ should be a two-way process—from the journal to the reader and from the 
reader back to the journal. 

Publishing a technical newspaper is a completely different process from the 
publication of a glossy journal. Firstly, there is very little detailed planning 
more than one week ahead of publication. This means that‘all the editorial staff 
must be flexible in their approach, so that at short notice they can be switched 
from one subject to another in order to cover up for absence due to visits or 
illness. 

All copy has to be cut drastically in order to fit it into the space available. 
One of the biggest jobs, and one of the most important, is writing headlines. 
Many readers get their impression from the headlines alone and it is, therefore, 
very important that the main facts of the item concerned should be understood 
by the sub-editor who writes the headlines. Headline writing is an art which 
which can be only cultivated with considerable practice, the object being to 
make every headline tell a complete story, and it should, if possible, include a 
verb. The problem is made more difficult by the fact that for best appearance 
each headline must contain an exact number of letters and the number depends 
on the size of type chosen and the number of columns it covers. There is a very 
large number of long words in engineering, and it is often physically impossible 
to accommodate the correct word in a given headline; this leads to contractions 
and slang, such as, ‘fridge’ instead of refrigerator, but this is, unfortunately, a 
necessary limitation of the newspaper technique of presenting information. 

The other considerations which affect the layout of the paper are: 

1. Clash of headlines with one another, i.e., the same word should not appear 
in two headlines on the same page. 

2, There must be no clash between the editorial pictures and the advertising; : 
this may be a clash of products or it may be a clash of subject. It is unwise 

‘ to have an editorial treatment of a product on the same page as an adver- 
tisement by a direct competitor. 

3. For illustrations, there is a good and a bad side of every sheet of newsprint. 
One side is more glossy than the other and gives a better reproduction of 
halftones. 

4. It is important to avoid large slabs of text unbroken by pictures and 
crossheads. This may mean putting in headings at a point in the story 
where it may break up the sense or theme. In this case, rewriting may be 
necessary in order to avoid this difficulty. 

Technical publications normally offer their services as a source of general 
technical information and this can involve the editorial staff in a considerable 
amount of time and effort. Among the variety of subjects which have been 
asked for from time to time are the following: 

Prom a Government nuclear establishment—A recommendation for the 
design and materials for a bellows 3 ft. in diameter to withstand 2,000°C., 
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From an enthusiast studying ancient music—Information on a craftsman 
who would be prepared to hand-beat a sackbutt (an ancient form of trombone). 

From a Professor of Mechanical Engineering—Details of a development 
company which does not appear in any of the well-known directories. 

In answering the very wide range of questions which we may be asked from 
time to time, our main object is to pass on the query to an appropriate expert, 
rather than to give a detailed answer ourselves. All editorial staff have to be 
continually on their guard against trick questions which are asked not with the 
idea of getting information, but merely in an attempt to catch us out. All 
editors are tested from time to time by letters and contributions which are sent 
in-as a form of pfactical joke and they must be very watchful so as not to get 
caught out in publishing contributions which are, in effect, nothing more than 
heavily disguised pornography. 
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BRITISH UNION-CATALOGUE OF PERIODICALS 


EIGHTEENTH (FINAL) REPORT OF THE COUNCIL 
FOR THE PERIOD IST APRIL 1961 TO 24TH JANUARY pone 


The final proofs of the ae supplementary sian of the British Union-Catalogue 
of Periodicals were passed for press early in, December 1961. With the com- 
pletion of this volume of 1,030 pages, the compilation of which has been made 
possible in large part by a generous grant from the Nuffield Foundation, the 
work for which the Council was constituted in 1944 comes to an end. From 
January 1962, the responsibility for the continuation of the work has been 
assumed by the National Central Library. 

We can look back with considerable pride on what has been accomplished. 
The four volumes of the basic Union-Catalogue, which were published from 1955. 
to 1958, have become established as a valuable standard work of reference in 
libraries throughout the world, and the new Supplement, we believe, will be 
welcomed as an invaluable guide to the availability of the great mass of research 
material that has flowed in from every country in the world during recent 
years. A full account of the inception and subsequent history of the project is 
contained in the introductions to BUCOP and its new supplement. 

An undertaking such as this depends for its success on the active participation 
_ of many institutions and individuals; and to all who have given such willing 

assistance in what must be regarded as a striking example of voluntary co- 
operation in library interests, we offer cur thanks. 

Our sponsoring institutions and societies, and especially their representa- 
tives who have formed our Council, have given continuous support and a 
great deal of time and thought to the planning and administration of the 
project. In particular, the Trustees of the British Museum, by providing us 
with the necessary working accommodation and by opening the full facilities 
of their great library to our staff, have made a vital contribution to our work; 
and Aslib, by fostering the project from the outset, and by providing secretarial 
service throughout, have done much to smooth our path. 

Librarians and their staffs have given indispensable help by providing us 
with the raw materials for the construction of the catalogue. In many cases 
this has been a considerable task, performed in spite of staff shortages and other 
local difficulties familiar to all librarians. 

To our publishers, Messrs, Butterworth & Cc. Ltd, we owe thanks for the 
unvarying help and consideration they have given to all our difficulties, and to 
the printers, Messrs. Clowes, for the way they have completed an unusually 
difficult task. 
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Finally, we must thank our Editor and his staff for the care, skill, and constant 
application which they have devoted to this most exacting work. 


r 
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INCOME AND EXPENDITURE ACCOUNT FOR YEAR ENDED 31ST MARCH 1961 














r960 
1 y L sS d L e Hs 
INCOME ; 
2,667 On account of Grant receivable from the 
si Nuffield Foundation 1,333 6 8 
As advances against Royalties from Butter- 
worth & Co. Ltd, Publishers goo o o 
——— 2,233 6 8 
EXPENDITURE 
50 Administration Expenses 50 0 o 
2,463 Salaries 2,392 19 © 
7 Field Work 340 
37 Travelling and Conference Expenses 5I 19 0 
T4 Editorial Expenses 12 9 6 
3 Audit and Accountancy 3 3 0 
2 (Sundry Expenses) — — — 
2,576 a 14 6 
Surplus {9% DEFICIT FOR YEAR carried down £280 7 10 
675 Surplus at 31st March 1960 brought forward 766 o 1 
gx Deficit for year to 31st March robr brought down 280 7 10 
766 485 12 3 
Represented by: 
857 Cash at Bank and in Hand 533 3 3 
9r ` Less: Sundry Creditors 47 II 0 
—— £766 ————— £485 12 3 











We have examined the above Income and Expenditure Account together with the books 
and records of Aslib relating thereto and certify that it is correct and in accordance therewith. 


REYNOLDS, ADAMS & LAKE 
Chartered Accountants 


Warwick House, Warwick Court, Gray’s Inn, London WCr 
16¢4 February 1962. 
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Letters to the Editor 


HOW DO WE CLASSIFY? 


Dear Madam, i 

May I be allowed to make a few observations on the rather curious though 
interesting paper on classification by Mr R. Moss, published in the February 
issue. 

1. I am surprised that anybody writing a paper on classification should 
admit to a lack of knowledge of Colon, which is the only general scheme to 
embody modern classification principles. Presumably, therefore, Mr Moss is 
not au fait with facet analysis, the use of which would solve many of the prob- 
lems which he raises. 

2. A notation most certainly mechanizes schedules. An efficient notation 
certainly does not freeze them and to say that expansion is not possible, once 
the base of a classification has been completed, is sweeping and untrue; I fail 
to see why a more recent subject should zecessarily have a shorter number. 

3. Mr Moss says that a slight typing or filing error could confuse 669.822 
(Uranium) with 669.882 (Potassium). A slight typing or filing error, or illegible 
handwriting, could also confuse Absorption with Adsorption, Carbon with 
Carbide, Indium with Iridium, etc., etc. It is surely unfair to blame a classifica- 
tion scheme for carelessness or incompetence on the part of the typist or filer. 

4. ‘Any library which still continues to treat pamphlets, trade catalogues, 
reprints, and correspondence by classification and cataloguing routines is 
wasting its time.” Would Mr Moss then ignore the subject content of such 
material? 

5. Mr Moss seems to prefer alphabetical arrangement by subject heading. 
Has he never worked back from a specific subject to a more general one in 
answering inquiries, and would he not find this difficult in a purely alpha- 
betical array? The arguments against alphabetical subject arrangement have 
been put by better writers than I, but I would merely give three groups of 
related subjects, with which I have had to deal in libraries, as an indication of 
. the impracticability of such an arrangement. 

a. Physics, Atomic Energy, Nuclear Reactors, Fusion Reactors. 

b. Building Materials, Anhydrite, Gypsum, Lime, Plaster. 

c. Personnel Management, Industrial Relations, Trade Unions, Collective 

Bargaining, Arbitration. 

6. Mr Moss stresses the needs of the user but may one ask which user? He 

is indeed fortunate if all his readers expect to find the same book in the same 
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place. Surely it is better to classify by the intrinsic subject matter of the 
material. 

7. I sympathize with Mr Moss regarding ‘six two one point three seven 
nine six point two eight colon five four three stroke five four five colon five 
four one point one five’, but we must remember: 

a. Shelf classification, which can be broad, should not be confused with 

subject cataloguing for which UDC was originally intended; 

b. Arguments against classification should not be based entirely on the 
known faults of UDC which is, after all, not a good example of modern 
classification thought. 

Yours faithfully, 
K. G. B. BAKEWELL, 
Librarian, British Institute of Management. 
Management House, London EC4. 
5th March 1962. 


Reply from Raymond Moss: 


Dear Madam, 

I reply to these points in the order they are raised. 

1. I am surprised that anybody writing a paper on classification should 
admit to a lack of knowledge of Colon...’. Brother, where lack of knowledge 
goes, the difference between me and the rest is that I admit it. 

I have encountered before the idea—may I say faintly insufferable—that 
anyone who does not worship at the shrine of the prevailing fashion is either 
too dim or too bone idle tō read the sacred books. To these faults I plead 
guilty Bur one would have thought that when an author has said, and that 
not later than the end of his third paragraph, that he intends to discuss ‘the 
simpler everyday routine practice of classification [which] has tended to be 
forgotten in the search for an ideal theoretical basis’, he has then set his terms 
of reference pretty adequately and that talking about ‘modern classification 
principles’ is not going to be one of them. 

I am afraid that my shortcomings have not prevented me tracking down 
certain references divorcing ‘facet analysis’ from its ‘Colon’ origins. I am 
afraid also that on this issue Mr Bakewell and many librarians and others 
display that same sort of unhappy confusion between principles and analysis 
which, in political circles for example, leads to civil war, strife, party splits, and 
bloody noses. Let us be warned therefore. May I also add that if Aslib will 
overcome some ‘red-faced confidential’ dilatoriness I shall be able to demolish 
the pretensions of these principles to any claim of-modernity. Loyal pledges 
to the cloak-and-dagger brigade inhibit me from giving Mr Bakewell the 
benefits of my experiences with some of these attempts to ‘embody modern 
classification principles’, 

‘Facet analysis’ has a vogue because it embodies so well the modern 
principle that what cannot be understood must be profound. Its main use has 
been to provide a rich reservoir of jargon for examiners casting desperately 
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around for questions. It has the added merit that it can always be relied upon 
to provide a reasonably respectable quota of failures, since clarity has never 
been its strong point. The famous exercise by Ogden and Richards showing 
sixteen meanings which academics had attached to the word ‘meaning’ would 
be a non-starter in any comparison with the numbers of meanings which 
librarians have attached to the word ‘facet’. Most of the jargon has been 
provided by people who. have had the wisdom not to suffer these examinations 
and most of the blame for its publication can be laid fairly and squarely at the 
door of the Belgrave squares with an occasional burnt offering thrown in from 
the wilds of Bloomsbury as well. As remarked somewhere recently, few 
publishers can resist the appeal of a captive audience. 

I have seen several examples of ‘faceted’ schedules. Where the subjects of 
one or two of these were concerned, I had had the benefit of some previous 
instruction in those subjects. Therefore, I was not impressed by what I saw. 
I have no objection to people experimenting with any form of classification 
provided the main use is not to provide new forms of theoretical dogma for 
our modern inquisitors. 

2. I gave a gentle hint about tying oneself to an analogy. All around us 
today there are examples of things mechanical, including office machinery. 
Nothing in notation bears any resemblance to this. So let us drop the mechani- 
cal analogy; it is an attempt to acquire a technical kudos where none exists. 

As usual I am quoted out of context—this time on expansion. On the 
question of shorter numbers, Mr. Bakewell challenges and then hedges with 
‘necessarily. May I, as with Mr. Bird, draw his atzention to page 4o? But I see 
from his remarks in point 7 that he is not entirely incorrigible on this. If I 
may be allowed the last fling of the mechanical analogy, knights-in-armour 
would also fail to see why the horse should be superseded by the bike. 

3. These typists and filing clerks—‘carelessness or incompetence’ again. 
Before rocketing them, I must ask Mr. Bakewell to examine the UDC 669 
‘expansion’ and to compare sodium and potassium in index and schedules. 
There is room for a learned thesis here on how many libraries still manage to 
file sodium as potassium. But blame a classification scheme? Not while we 
have typists. 

This, I think, is the schedule in which we have been told there are forecasts 
of ‘facet’ order. Not too long after its publication, I showed this schedule to 
one metallurgical Professor. He handed it back in ten seconds flat—‘“That’s 
thirty years out-of-date.’ 

4. In most organizations, public or private, there are filing, correspondence, 
and registry offices which manage to file, store, lend, and get back just the 
variety of literature I named. These offices manage to do this and get their 
filing done by subject content in the capable hands of a few young ladies who 
have never had to be baffled by library science. 

5. As I generally work forwards, I do not bother much about working 
back. Equally, artificial linguistic barriers about ‘specific’? and ‘more general’ 
do not deter me either. But-—-even in the most drearily orthodox of ‘Dictionary’ 
catalogues—what are the tracings for, if not to solve Mr. Bakewell’s little local 
difficulty? Yes, I know nobody bothers to put them in. That is their look-out. 
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On the subject of alphabetical versus the alternatives, will all refer to the 
reference I quoted on page 41? Earlier on, I also referred generally to library 
text-books and gave an even more exalted authority to show quite plainly that 
‘words classify’. Can we have an end to this myth that only the subject cata- 
logue classifies and the alphabetical and dictionary ones do not. If Mr. Bakewell 
regards alphabetical arrangement as impracticable he had better start reclassify- 
ing Chemical Abstracts and when he has finished with that he had better do the 
same for Nuclear Science Abstracts which somehow manages to deal with just 
the subjects he names in his example a. 

On his group ¢, I used some time ago to find my way quite happily around 
four of the areas he has named. I say four because one of them would, I fear, 
have been deemed as belonging to the era of Parkinson and the law and un- 
worthy of the attention of serious students of the dismal science. These days, 
the more polished practitioners of this then neglected trade acquire more 
wages in a week than we self-sacrificing librarians manage in a millenium. 
There is a moral here—never neglect anything because it does not have the 
approval of academics and examiners. 

In those happy days, I used generally to manage without subject catalogues 
and—in comparison with other forms of literary detection—did not find them 
too informative when I did consult them. Had I then had also to put up with 
‘some of the notation I am expected to marvel at now, there would have been 
mayhem. _ 

Of Mr Bakewell’s group b I regret I know nothing, so he may have this one. 

6. Which user? Why, this user of course. Let librarians wander into a 
library sometimes, and if the book is not where they expect to find it let them 
raise Cain. Some of the explanations offered will be interesting. “Oh, yes, we 
agree one wouldn’t think of looking there but, after all, that is where BNB 
put it.’ 

We must stop thinking, or at any rate talking, in terms of U words like 
‘intrinsic’. I dealt with this and the subject business last month. Blame the 
Aslib February/January publishing sequence if you now have to put up with 
me in every issue. (Why this sudden impulse by librarians to do everything in 
reverse? Has the recent reversal of some ‘fundamental categories’ had exces- 
sively far-reaching effects ?) 

7. So I seem to be getting my point over about notation. But really—how 
ate classers ever going to get to the ‘intrinsic subject matter of the material’ 
when in every protest they make there is ample evidence that they do not 
read what is written? On point $ here, the arguments are ot ‘based entirely 
on the known faults of UDC’. In my original, after giving the typical UDC 
number referred to I went on to say, “This is . . . much less fearsome than 
some of the notations being advocated now.’ This does not sound as if I am 
basing my arguments entirely on UDC even if, to spare some feeling, I do 
not identify the ‘some’. 

Yours sincerely, 
RAYMOND MOSS 
St. Helens, Lancs 
12th March 1962 
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-SELECTIONS FROM THE RECENT 
LITERATURE 


ALL ITEMS listed may be borrowed from 
the Aslib Library, except those marked *, 
which may be consulted in the Library. 


Books and Pamphlets 


AMERICAN UNIVERSITY. School of Govern- 
ment and Public Administration. Center for 
Technology and Administration 

Information and communication in biological 
science [by] Lowell H.Hattery. [Washington], 
the University, 1961. 99 p. 


AUSTRIA. Zentralstelle für Brandverhiitung. 
Richtlinien für den Brandschutz in Museen, 
Archiven, Bibliotheken, Bildergalerien, änn- 
lichen’ Sammlungen u. Kunstausselleungen 
[instructions for fire precautions in museums, 
archives, libraries, picture galleries, similar 
collections, and art exhibitions]. Wien, the 
Zentralstelle, 1961. 8 p. 


*BOWKER annual of library and book trade 
information, 1962: edited by Wyllis E. 
Wright. . . . New York, R.R. Bowker 
[©1961] [8] 324 p. tables. (Formerly 
‘American library and book trade annual’), 
$6.95. 

BRITISH STANDARDS INSTITUTION 
Specification for data processing codes for 
punched tape. London, the Institution, 1962. 
23 p. (B.S. 3480: 1962). 6s. 

*EALING. Public Libraries 

Librarianship and allied subjects: a catalogue 
of books and periodicals in the Reference 
Library of interest to students of librarian- 
ship. 3rd rev. and enl. ed. [Ealing, the 
Libraries]. 1961. 8r p. 


FAIRLEIGH DICKINSON UNIVERSITY. Library 

Processing manual: a pictorial workbook of 
catalog cards, by Althea Conley Herald... 
[and] Anne M. Crane. Teaneck, New Jersey, 
the University Press, 1961. 88 p. facsims. $6. 


* FEDERATION INTERNATIONALE DE DOCUMEN- 
TATION 

Library and documentation periodicals. 2nd 
rev..ed. The Hague, the Federation, 1961. 
30 p. (Publication 336). _ 

FEDERATION INTERNATIONALE DE DOCUMEN- 
TATION i 
Modern documentation and information 
practices: a basic manual edited by Dr O. 
Frank. The Hague, the Federation, 196t1. 
x,225 p. (FID publication 334). 15 guilders. 

FOLK-LORE SOCIETY 

A bibliography of folklore as contained in the 
first eighty years of the publications of the... 
Society, by Wilfrid Bonser. London, William 
Glaisher for the Society, 1961. xv,126 p. 308. 
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GALLAGHER, JAMES D, 

Management, information systems and the 
computer. New York, American Manage- 
ment Association [Qrg61]. 191 p. (AMA 
research study series, no. 51). 545. 


JUMPELT, RUDOLF WALTER 

Die Ubersetzung naturwissenschaftlicher und 
technischer literatur: sprachliche Mafstabe 
und Methoden zur Bestimmung ihrer 
Wesenszüge und Probleme [the translation of 
scientific and technical literature]. Berlin- 
Schöneberg, Langenscheidt KG, 1961. xv, 
214 p. (Langenscheidt Bibliothek, Band 1). 


LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. Birmingham and 
District Branch 

Post-war libraries in the West Midlands: a 
tecord of new buildings and adaptations, 
edited by Alexander Wilson. [Birmingham], 
the Branch, 1961. 92 p. mimeog. 55. 
LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. Refetence, Special and 
Information Section 

The two cultures: proceedings of the oth 
annual conference, Cambridge, April 1961. 
London, the Section, 1962. qo p. 6s 6d; 
ss 6d (members). 


MELVILLE, HARRY 

The Department of Scientific and Industrial 
Research. London, Allen & Unwin; New 
York, OUP [©1962]. 200 p. (New White- 
hall series, edited by Sir Robert Fraser: no. 9). 
255, 

PAUL, WOLFGANG 

Prozess gegen Leser, proceeding against 
readers, procés intenté au lecteur: on the 
trends of the booktrade in the Soviet zone of 
Germany. Frankfurt, Börsenverein des 
Deutschen Buchhandels [1961]. 123 p. 
POLZOVICS, IVAN 

Bevezetés a szakirodalmi dokumentációba a 
miszaki és természettudományok területén 
[introduction to the documentation of 
scientific literature in the fields of technical 
and natural sciences]. Budapest, Országos 
Miiszaki Könyvtár és Dokumentációs Köz- 
pont, 1962. 450 p. 

STANFORD RESEARCH INSTITUTE 
Requirements, criteria, and measures of 
performance of information storage and 
retrieval systems: final report, by C. P. Bourne 
[and others]. Menlo Park, Calif., the Insti- 
tute, 1961. xi,132 p. (SRI project no. 3741), 
TAUBE, MORTIMER 

Computers and common sense: the myth of 
thinking machines. New York, London, 
Columbia University Press, r961. vii [6],, 
136 p. $3.75. 
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TORONTO. University. Library School 

Basic filing rules for use in the course in 
library records, by M. E. Cockshutt. Toronto, 
University of Toronto Press [1961]. 27 p. 7s. 


*TVER, DAVID F., comp. 

Dictionary of business and scientific terms. 
Houston, Gulf Publishing [©1961]. xi, 
330 p. $ro. f 


UNITED KINGDOM ATOMIC ENERGY AUTHORITY. 
Research Group s 

An investigation of Information Office 
retrieval patterns at AERE, Harwell, using 
edge-punched cards, by C. S. Sabel. Harwell, 
AERE Library, 1961. [4], 22 p. tables. 
(AERE—MG617). 


UNITED NATIONS EDUCATIONAL, SCIENTIFIC 
AND CULTURAL ORGANIZATION 

International organizations in the social 
sciences: a summary description of the 
structure and activities of non-governmental 
organizations in consultative relationship 
with Unesco. . . . Rev. and augmented ed. 
with an introduction by Jean Meynaud. 
[Paris] Unesco [x961]. 145 p. (Reports and 
papers in the social sciences, no. 13). 


*UNITED STATES. Library of Congress. Science 
and Technology Division 

Air Force scientific research bibliography 
[vol. r] 1950-1956, by G. Vernon Hooker and 
others . . . supported by United States Air 
Force Office of Scientific Research, Office of 
Aerospace Research. Washington, US Govt 
Printing Office, 1961. xx,1150 p. (AFOSR 
7oo). $6.75. 


UNITED STATES. National Science Foundation 
and National Academy of Sciences—National 
Research Council. Pacific Science Board 
Scientific facilities and information services 
of the Republic of Indonesia, by John O. 
Sutter. Honolulu, Pacific Scientific Informa- 
tion Center for the Foundation, 1961. [6] 
136 5 map. (Pacific scientific information, 
no. 1). 


WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY. School of 
Library Science. Center for Documentation and 
Communication Research 

Documentation and information retrieval: 
a selected bibliography. Cleveland, Ohio, the 
Center [1962?]. 8 p. 


*WORLD MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 

World medical periodicals . . ., prepared by 
C. H. A. Fleurent for the . . . Association, 
under the general editorship of H. A. Clegg. 
3rd ed. [New York] the Association, 1961r. 
xli,407 p. 425. 


WULFEKOETTER, GERTRUDE 

Acquisition work: processes involved in 
building library collections. Seattle, Univer- 
: of Washington Press, 1961. xvii,268 p. 


Articles and Papers 


ALPERS, FRED 

Library binding in Europe: a summary of 
[the author’s] report to the Council on 
Library Resources. The Library Binder, vol. 
Ix, no.z, December 1961. p.14—16. 


[AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. Library 
Technology Project] 

Evaluation of GBC Laminator: completed 
for the LTP by the Chicago Paper Testing 
Laboratory. ALA Bulletin, vol.s6, no.1, 
January 1962. p.56~7. 

ASTBURY, EFFIE CG. 

Catalog code revision—implications for the 
reference librarian. Wiikon Library Bulletin, 
vol.36, no.6, February 1962. p.4jo~5. 
BOOTH, ANDREW D. 

A progress report on machine translation. 
Bulletin of the Provisional International Computa- 
tion Centre, nos.15—-16, October 1961—January 
1962. p.II—-19. 

DAHLSTROM, ASTA 

Aktuellt om UDK-register [current com- 
ments on the UDC Index]. Tidskrift for 
Dokumentation, vol.17, no.6, 1961. p.75~-9. 


EWER, D. W. 

A biologists reflections on libraries and 
library service. South African Libraries, vol. 
29, no.z, October 1961. p.53-6, 74. 


FANNING, DAVID C. 

The National Film Archive. Library Associa- 
tion Record, voil.64, no.z, February 1962. ' 
p.36-8. 

GAVRILOV, NIKANDR, gid BAGROVA, IRINA 

A Soviet view of American libraries. Library 
journal, vol.87, no.4, 15 February 1962. 
P-793-7: 

GOLDHOR, HERBERT 

A plea for a program of research in librarian- 
ship. ALA Bulletin, vol.s6, no.1, January 
1962. p.44-6. 

GRAND PRIX de le Documentation Scienti- 
fique, approuvé par le Conseil d’ Administra- 
tion, Centre National de la Recherche 
Scientifique en sa seance du décembre rọ6r: 
réglement. Informations-UFOD, n.s., vol.8, 
no.12, December 1961. p.37—40. 


HASLAM, D. D, 

The library service under London local 
government re-organisation. Library World, 
vol.Lx, no.740, February 1962. p.189~-93. 


HILL, BARBARA M.’ 

Serials in a special library. Library Resources 
and Technical Services, vol.6, no.1, Winter 1962. 
p.82-5. l 

HOWERTON, PAUL W. 

Technical translations: their initiation, pro- 
duction and use. Special Libraries, vol.53, 
no.1, January 1962. p.21-5. 
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JACOB, R. 

Evolution du role de chef de service de 
documentation dans Pindustrie chimique. 
Informations-UPOD, n.s., vol.8, no.12, Decem- 
ber 1961. p.4~12. 

LARSEN, KNUD 

Danmarks Biblioteksskole, Biblioteksbladet, 
‘yol.47, no.2, February 1962. p.86-95. 
LOGSDON, RICHARD H. 

Indirect costs of library services under US 
research agreements. College © Research 
Libraries, vol.23, no.1, January 1962. p.24-7. 
LUNN, BETTY 

Acquisitions in special libraries. South African 
Libraries, vol.2z9, no.2, October 1961. p. 
57-64. | 
MOLL, W. ` 

The catalog as a political weapon. Library 
Journal, vol.87, no.4, 15 February 1962. 
P-723—5, 740. 

PERSSON, PER-ERIK, avd TELL, BJORN 
TidskriftsfOrteckning på datamaskin [appli- 
cation of a computer to library techniques: 
periodicals]. Tidskrift för Dokumentation, 
vol.17, no.6, 1961. p.69-74. 

PICKERING, CHARLES L. 

The art of the printer. The Manchester Review, 
vol.o, Autumn—Winter 1961. p.211—16. 


PRODUCTS and equipment: carpeting for 
libraries. Library Journal, vol.87, no.4, 
15 February 1962. p.742~4. 

ROGERS, A. ROBERTS 

Baffling variety: education methods for 
librarianship in Great Britain, Canada, and 
the United States. College ¢> Research Librar- 
ies, vol.23, no.1, January 1962. p.45—50. 
SEEBER, R. R., ad LINDQUIST, A.B. 


Associative Memory with Ordered Retrieval 


RECENT LITERATURE 


[AMOR system]. IBM Journal of Research and 
Development, vol.6, no.1, January 1962. 
p.126~36. 

SEIELSTAD, GEORGE L, 

Conference on scientific communication [first 
session of the new AAAS Section on Infor- 
mation and Communication]. Science, vol.135, 
no.3§03, 16 February 1962. p.571~-2. 


SIMONTON, WESLEY 

The bibliographical control of microforms. 
Library Resources č” Technical Services, vol.6, 
no.1, Winter 1962. p.29-40. 


STEINKE, ELEANOR G. 

Orientation and training for the non- 
professional library staff. Bulletin of the 
Medical Library Association, vol.so0, no.1, 
January 1962. p.36~41. 

STEVENS, ROLLAND E. 

Library experience with the Xerox 914 
copier. Library Resources €” Technical Ser- 
vices, VOLG, no.1, Winter 1962. p.25-9. 


VEYETTE, JOHN H. 

The impact of information retrieval on 
corporate structure. Data Processing, vol, 
no.t, January 1962. p.1I-T5. 


WASSERMAN, PAUL 

Policy formulation in libraries.  IMinois 
Libraries, vol.43, no.10, December 1961. 
p.772-9. 

WEISS, DUDLEY A. 

How long will a library bound volume wear? 
The Library Binder, vol.rx, no.z, December 
1961. p.12—13. 

WINCHELL, CONSTANCE M. 

Selected reference books of 1960-1961. 
College € Research Libraries, vol.23, January 
1962. p.51-8. 


MEMBERS’ ADVERTISEMENTS 


The charge for advertisements in these 
columns is 4¢ per word, minimum 5s. An 
additional charge of 6d is made for the use of 
a box number. 


TECHNICAL and scientific translations 
from Russian, German, and Polish by 
specialist. B. Klipstein, a sc(HoONs), 79 Shipley 
Fields Road, Shipley, Yorkshire. Tel. Shipley 
58215. 


TRANSLATIONS into/from Dutch, from 
German and French. Also scanning/abstract- 
ing Common Market publications. Speller- 
Kuijpers, FIL, NGV, 5 Stratton Close, Houns- 
low, Middx. Hounslow 6954. 


TRANSLATIONS, ‘TECHNICAL, SCIENTIFIC, 
all languages, by specialists with sound tech- 
nical and scientific qualifications. J.Smuts, 
BSC(ENG.!, FIL, 12 Thorndene Avenue, 
London Nrr. Stamford Hill 8564. 


TRANSLATIONS, technical, scientific, in- 
cluding medicine and biology, fromf/into 
Russian, German, French, Polish, and from 
Ukrainian, Belorussian, Czech, Slovak, Slo- 
vene, Serbo-Croat, Macedonian, Bulgarian; 
also scanning and abstracting. F. Lachman, 
DIPL.ING.CHEM., 10 Staverton Road, London 
NWz. Willesden 4049. 
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WILFRED E. GOODAY, ARSM, DIC, MIMM, 
FIL. Technical translation from French and 
Roumanian. 161 Rivermead Court, London 
SW6. Renown 1912. 


Appointments vacant 


ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN required for 
expanding technical library, FPE qualifica- 
tion desirable, GCE ‘©’ level in English and 
maths essential. Age 17 to 20. This post 
would be a good opportunity for a girl 
wishing to make a career of library work. 
New modern building, good rate of pay and 
staff conditions. Please apply to the Per- 
sonnel Officer—Women, Ferranti Ltd, Wes- 
tern Road, Bracknell, Berks. 


ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN required for 
joint library of the ZINC AND LEAD DEVELOP- 
MENT ASSOCIATIONS, serving also the world- 
wide expanded research program of the 
American Zinc Institute and Lead Industries 
Association. The library has recently been 
enlarged and one of the new features is the 
uniterm indexing system. The successful 
applicant would be expected to index all 
library acquisitions by this system and would 
also deputize for the librarian in his absence. 
Minimum qualification three parts of Regis- 
tration including group A. Preferred age 
21~30. Initial salary {700-{960. Apply to 
the Librarian, Zinc and Lead Development 
Associations, 34 Berkeley Square, London 
Wi. 


BAKELITE LIMITED, leading manufac- 
turers of plastics materials, have a vacancy in 
the library of their Research and Develop- 
ment at Tyseley, Birmingham, for a CHEM- 
rsr (male or female) with an honours degree 
ot ARIC, who would when necessary 
deputize for their librarian. The position 
offers good prospects and candidates must 
have a genuine interest in the literature of 
pure and applied science, a logical mind for 
its classification and retrieval, and the 
ability to co-operate with other members of 
the technical and sales staff. Apply to 
Research and Development Manager, Bake- 
lite Limited, Tyseley, Birmingham 11, giving 
age, qualifications, and experience. 


LIBRARIAN. Parke, Davis & Company 
seek a young lady to take charge of their 
RESEARCH LIBRARY, which also does consider- 
able work for the medical information 
department. Ability and practical experience 
of library work in a pharmaceutical house are 
more important than formal qualification. 
Applicants should, however, be of GCE 
standard and have ‘O’ levels in English, 
Chemistry, and preferably a biological sub- 
ject, together with an inquiring mind and a 
real interest in medical and allied sciences. 


VOL. 14, NO. 4 


The terms of employment are attractive. 
They include a generous salary scale; 37$- 
hour, 5-day week; pension and life assurance 
plan. Please apply to Personnel Manager, 
Parke, Davis & Company, Staines Road, 
Hounslow, Middx. 


LIBRARY ASSISTANT (intermediate) is 
requited for technical library situated near 
Tadworth, Surrey. Applicants should have 
previous library experience and have passed 
the first Professional Examination of the 
Library Association. Some typing necessary. 
Please apply to Personnel Manager, Vitamins 
Ltd, Upper Mall, London W6. 


NORTH - WESTERN POLYTECHNIC, 
Prince of Wales Road, London NWs. 
Department of Librarianship. The governing 
body invite applications for the full-time 
appointment of SENIOR LECTURER. Salary 
scale {1,800 to £2,000 p.a. plus London 
allowance. Duties to commence on Ist 
September 1962. Applicants should be 
Fellows of the Library Association or grad- 
uates with suitable professional qualifications. 
Further particulars and form of application 
may be obtained from the Clerk to the 
Governors at the above address, and should 
be returned not later than 30th April 1962. 


TECHNICAL INFORMATION OFFICER 
required for a European trade association in 
the cement industry ‘situated in South 
Sweden. He will be responsible for the 
information services of the organization and 
for development co-operation on library 
services amongst the associates. The position 


. also involves the organizing of contacts with 


documentation institutions in and outside the 
cement industry, the collection and exchange 
of information and promotion material such 
as literature, films, photographs, etc. Know- 
ledge of French and German and experience 
in the modern uses of cement and concrete 
essential. University degree or equivalent 
qualification desirable. Age about 30. Please 
apply in writing to CemBpuREAU, the Cement 
Statistical and Technical Association, PO 
Box 245, Malmö 1, Sweden, marked ‘Con- 
fidential’. 


TWO LIBRARY ASSISTANTS (men or 
women) are required by the Manchester 
Research Library of Associated Electrical 
Industries Limited. The posts offer good 
prospects and comprehensive experience in 
special library work. Qualifications: three or 
four parts of the LA Registration Examina- 
tion for one post, and one or two parts for 
the other post. Please write giving details of 
age, experience, qualifications, and present 
salary to: the Staff Manager (C.22 Lib), 
Associated Electrical Industries Limited, 
Trafford Park, Manchester 17. 
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For disposal 

One copy BSroooA: 1957 UDC available 
from the Librarian, Calor Gas Distributing 
Company Ltd, Coombelands, Addlestone, 
Weybridge, Surrey. 


VARIOUS volumes and numbers of the 
following journals: Amateur Cine World 
1950-60, Amateur Photographer 1932—58, Brit. 
Communications and Electronics 1955-61, Dis- 


covery 1948—60, Elec. Eng. Abstracts 1941-9, - 


Electrician 1936-7, Electronics Forum 1946~52, 
Interior Design 1960-61, Inst. Elec. Eng. 1931- 
40, J. Acoustical Soc. of America 1931-41, 
J. Brit. Nuclear Energy Conference 1956-60, 
J. Inst. Elec. Eng. 1931-53, Nuclear Eng. 
1956-60, Proc, IRE 1939-40, Proc. Inst. Elec. 
Eng. 1949-60, Proc. Inst. Electronics 1953~4, 
Physics Abstracts 1941~50, RCA Review 1936- 
41, Science Abstracts 1934-41, Wireless World 
1931-6. Send requirements, in detail please, 
to P.Hunot, c/o Research Services Ltd, 
Cambridge House, 20-24 Broadwick Street, 
London W1. 


For Sale 


PERIODICALS. Back numbets. 22 titles 


' MEMBERS’ ADVERTISEMENTS 


in electronics and associated activities, 
approx. 1957-61, mainly 1960-61 (Wireless 
World 1942-61). Mostly broken years, a few 
complete years. Weeklies 3d per copy, 
monthlies, etc., 1s per copy or by arrange- 
ment, Full list on request to Librarian, Decca 
Radar Research Laboratories, Lyon Road, 
Hersham, Walton-on-Thames, Surrey. Tek . 
28851, exts. 4-6. 


Wanted 


HARKINS, W.D. Physical chemistry of 
surface films. Replies to Librarian, Metal 
Containers Limited, Passfield Research Lab- 
oratories, Liphook, Hampshire. 


MINISTRY of Supply. Sealing mechanism of 
flexible packaging. Scientific and technical 
memorandum no.3/47. HMSO, 1947. (7o- 
550%); Services rubber investigations: users’ 
memoranda with revision and addenda. HMSO,’ 
1954. (70-685*). Librarian, Molins Machine 
Co. Ltd, Evelyn Street, London SE8. 


PROCEEDINGS of the National Electronic 
Conference, vol.16. EMI Technical Library, 
Hayes 3888, ext. 2110, 


Technica! Patents Officer 


WIGGINS TEAPE 
RESEARCH & DEVELOPMENT LTD. 
BUTLER’S COURT, BEACONSFIELD, 
BUCKS 


For this new position—under the Group 


"Fechnical 


Information 


Officer—suitable 


applicants will have ideally: 


1. Experience of Patent Work. 
2. A Chemistry background—possibly a 


degree, 


3. Good organizing ability, 


The successful applicant will carry out a wide 
range of duties on Patents, with particular 
reference to the Paper Industry and allied 
fields. 


Please send concise personal details in your 
initial application. This should be addressed 
to Mr. I. H. Trueman, of Wiggins Teape 
Group Management Ltd., at the above address. 
All applicants will receive a reply and, if 
appropriate, full details of the post. 
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AUSTRALIA 


COMMONWEALTH SCIENTIFIC AND INDUSTRIAL 
RESEARCH ORGANIZATION 


DIVISION OF COAL RESEARCH 
SCIENTIFIC LIBRARIAN 


Applicants are invited for appointment to a position of Scientific Librarian 
with the Organization’s Division of Coal Research located at North Ryde, 
Sydney, New South Wales. 

The appointee will be required to perform all professional services normally 
associated with a specialist library supporting a research programme dealing 
with the scientific and technological aspects of coal utilization. The work of the 
Division involves a wide range of organic, inorganic and physical chemistry 
techniques and disciplines, in addition to chemical engineering and fuel tech- 
nology activities. 

Applicants should possess a University Degree in Science, or equivalent 
qualifications, and full professional library qualifications, preferably with 
appropriate experience in a scientific or technical library. 

Salary. Dependent on qualifications and experience within the ranges: 

£A1,101~-£A1,651 per annum or £A1,651-£A1,981 per annum. 
i Salary for a woman will be £A188 per annum less than corresponding rates 
or men. 

Fares paid for the appointee and his family. Further particulars of conditions 
supplied on application to: 

Mr. P. E. Butler, Chief Scientific Liaison Officer, Australian Scientific Liaison 
Office, Africa House, Kingsway, London, W.C.2 

to whom applications (quoting Appointment No. 480/387) should be addressed 

by the 12th May, 1962. 


“ENGLISH ELECTRIC’ 
Whetstone, Nr. Leicester 


GROUP CENTRAL LIBRARY 
AN ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN 


is required to undertake the cataloguing of the wide range of 
materials received in a large Special Library. The post calls for an 
imaginative application of cataloguing principles to published and 
unpublished material of considerable bibliographical complexity. 


Opportunity exists to assist in the development of the Library’s 
faceted classification scheme which is of major importance in this 
field and to share in current experiments with computer-produced 
indexes. Applicants must be Chartered Librarians with relevant 
experience and preference will be given to those who have passed 
Part 4, Section C, of the L.A. Final Examination. A degree will be 
an additional advantage. 


Please write, giving details of age, qualifications, experience and 
present salary to the Technical Staff Officer, Group Personnel 
Services, English Electric House, Strand, London, W.C.2, quoting 
Reference API99IK. l 

















‘FOR REFERENCE ONLY’ 
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Constant use can cause the most stoutly bound publication 
to become soiled and mutilated. Reference books and 
technical works are often difficult or impossible to replace. 
With the aid of microfilm and the Recordak Micro-File 
Camera AH5, Recordak can save them from further damage 
and possible disintegration. Thousands of pages can be 
recorded on a roll of microfilm, which can be easily viewed 
on a Recordak Reader, while the originals remain safely on 
the library shelf. 

Recordak provide a microfilming service for libraries, 
universities, and business organisations. And there is no need 
to send valuable books and records away—filming can be 
done on the premises if required. A Recordak Archival 
Reader provides a swift and simple method of reference. 
‘Write now for full details of the Recordak Microfilm Service. 

PRK. E RECORDAK DIVISION 

mote OF KODAK LIMITED 


246 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C.1. TEL: HOLBORN 7841 - II PETER ST., 
MANCHESTER, 2. TEL: BLACKFRIARS 6384 “Recordak’ is a registered trade-mark, 
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INTERNATIONAL 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 
OF THE 


SOCIAL SCIENCES 
1960 


This Bibliography, published in four parts, Sociology, Political Science, 
Economics, Anthropology, continues the great programme of documentation 
first put in hand by UNESCO in 1952 with the collaboration of the International 
Committee for Social Sciences Documentation (I.C.S.8.D.). 

The Bibliography is truly international and lists all scientific publications in 
these four fields which appeared during 1960, irrespective of the form in which 
they were published. Particular attention is paid to the official publications of 
national governments. The material is presented in accordance with the universal 
decimal system of classification. 

This authoritative Bibliography is presented in bi-lingual form (English/French) 
and includes both Author and Subject Indexes and a List of the Periodicals 
consulted with their official abbreviations. This Bibliography is an essential 
working tool for librarians, university departments, research institutions, and 
indeed for all whose work requires comprehensive reference to the literature 
in any of the fields comprised within its scope. 


SOCIOLOGY (Volume X) POLITICAL SCIENCE (Volume IX) 
ECONOMICS (Volume IX) ANTHROPOLOGY (Volume VI) 


Subscriptions: 10 gns. p.a. per set; 3 gns. p.a. per individual parts 


Copies of the Bibliography for previous years are in most cases available from the 
publishers. Prices on application 


STEVENS 
11 New Fetter Lane, London, E.C.4 
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STECHERT-HAFNER, INC. 


The World’s Leading International Booksellers 


NEW YORK, PARIS; STUTTGART, LONDON 
Founded in 1872 


NEW — USED — OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 
PERIODICALS & SUBSCRIPTIONS 
ALL LANGUAGES — ALL SUBJECTS 
CATALOGUES ISSUED FREQUENTLY 


FOR PARTICULARS 
OF OUR SERVICE 
WRITE TO OUR 
LONDON OFFICE 


STAR YARD, CAREY STREET, W.C.2 
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THE WORLD’S GREATEST BOOKSHOP 
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RI t + EFOR BOOKS * ¥ 


Librarians visiting London are cordially 


al IUT INTINNE 


invited to see our extensive Library 
Supply department on the ground floor 
of our Artists House building. 


* 


119-125 CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON, WC2 
Gerrard 5660 (20 lines) 


STATE TTT ESTEE t= 


A copy of any 
out-of- print book 
at ta Ehk cost 


Rank-XeroX Copy Service can reproduce an out-of-print 
book specially for you. Copies can be made from originals in 
one of the National Deposit Libraries or from books in your 
own possession. A book with 100 pages 8” x 5” costs around 
£210s. 

Library card catalogues can also be copied efficiently and 
quickly on to card or ordinary paper. Whatever your copy- 
ing po“ Rank-XeroX Copy Service can advise you. 


‘clo Ply 


h S 
N 
K OSS . 
a NIN NN 
informative 16-page 


booklet RX30 to: 40, Wilson Street, London, E.C.2, Tel: BIShopsgate 1885 and at 38, Ge. 
Charles Street, Birmingham. Tel: CENtral 0351. Also in Paris, Amsterdam, 
Dusseldorf, Munich and Sydney. 
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CEDRIC CHIVERS LTD. |": 


: bie tae oe a? 
Bookbinders to University and Technical Libraries ~~ _-\-.°>.= 


— 


We offer an unequalled service — first-class work 
with quick completion of orders and regular van 
service to all parts. Write for full particulars. 


Telephone: Bath 7355. 


Now in preparation: 
A facsimile reprint of one of the foremost Bibliographical works— 
SUBJECT INDEX TO BOOKS a UP TO AND INCLUDING 


by R. A. PEDDIE 
Comprising: First volume, 745 pp. Second Series, 857 pp. Third Series, 945 pp. 
New Series A-Z, 872 pp. Royal Octavo 
A Limited Edition of the complete set of 4 volumes is now in preparation 
£78 15s. Od. ($225.00). Single volumes may be supplied £21 Qs. Od. 


ENGLISH INDUSTRIES OF THE MIDDLE AGES 
by L. F. SALZMAN, M.A., F.S.A. Fully bound, illustrated. .. £6 6s. Od. 


THE ENGLISH NAVAL FORCES 1199-1272 


by F. W. Brooks .. £5 5s. Od. 


THE ZINCALTI: An account of the Gypsies of Spain 
by GEORGE Borrow. Approx. 433 pp. .. £2 2s. Od. 
Available now: 
Haight’s CANADIAN CATALOGUE OF BOOKS 1791-1897 
3 volumes in one; ca 237 pp. .. £9 9s. Od. 
Foxcroft: THE AUSTRALIAN CATALOGUE 

4 volumes in one; ca 205 pp. .. £9 9s. Od. 
Also Cumulative and Single-yearly volumes of THE ENGLISH CATALOGUE 
OF BOOKS and many other bibliographical works, as well as back issues of 

learned and scientific pericdicals 


H. PORDES, 138 New Cavendish Street, London, W.1. MUSeum 5250 
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TO 
ASK 





. Punts are dawdling on the river. Spires are dreaming in the sky. You 


can hardly hear the traffic for the cuckoos. You can hardly see the streets 
for the cherry blossom. Spring. Spring. Spring. All over Oxford, 


AND ALL AROUND BLACKWELL'S. 


The invitations are out. Come to Oxford—and come soon. Don’t stop 
to ask if it’s business or pleasure. Just come, and think up your excuse 
on the way. There are some obscure periodicals you want to trace. 
Some scientific and technological books you have to order ... 


WHY, IT’S JUST 
THE THING FOR BLACKWELL'S] 


And there is someone you’ve been meaning to see. He’s often asked you 
to visit . . . said he’d like to show you round . . . explain the rather special 
way a special bookshop operates... No question. You had to come to 
Oxford. To see the spires and the cherry trees 


AND JULIAN BLACKWELL, 


BLACK WELL’S * OXFORD 
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incorporating Aslib Information 
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ASLIB CALENDAR 


May 

TUE.22. Advanced course on patents. 

THUR.24. Engineering Group Annual General Meeting. 
WED.30. Day visit to NLL, Boston Spa. 


June 
MON.4 — FRI.8. Senior introductory course to information work. 
wED.6. Annual General Meeting in the Connaught Rooms. 


July i 
FRI.6 — SAT.7, Northern Branch conference in Liverpool. 


October 
TUE.2 — THUR.4. Annual Conference at Norbreck Hydro, Blackpool. 


November 
FRI.16. Northern Branch conference in Bradford. 





Annual General Meeting 

The Annual General Meeting will be held at 2.30 p.m. on Wednesday 6th 
June at the Connaught Rooms, Great Queen Street, London WCz. The- 
meeting will be preceded by luncheon, 12.30 for 1 p.m., price ars.’ 
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Common Market Conference 


A conference on sources of information on the Common Market: what the 
information officer needs was held on 22nd March in London. The purpose 
of the conference was to give members an opportunity to discuss the implica- 
tions for information officers of the expected British entry into the Common 
Market. An exhibition of published literature relevant to the Common Market 
was arranged by Aslib Economics Group concurrently with the conference. 
A report will be published in the June issue of Asib Proceedings. 


Northern Branch 


The Annual General.Meeting was held on 23rd March in Manchester. Forty 
delegates attended. The officers of the Branch remain unchanged for 1962-63: 
Chairman, Mr G. H. Davison; Vice-Chairman, Mr J.E. Bolton-Allen; Hon. 
Treasurer, Mr F. Newby; Hon. Secretary, Miss E. Boddy. The committee, 
including four newly elected members, is now: Mr A. R. Cameron, Miss I. M. 
Davidson, Miss J.M. Forsyth, Mr A. Johnson, Mr A.B. Jordan, Mr F.L. 
Pearson, Mr H. A. Roche, Mr L. Taylor, and Mr R. F. Watson. 

- Thirteen exhibitors took part in the exhibition of photocopying equipment 
which was held concurrently with the meeting and Mr H.R. Vetry, O&M 
Division, HM Treasury, gave an interesting talk on photocopying which 
included descriptions of types of machine not included in the exhibition so that 
members were given a broad assessment of the equipment available and its uses. 

Arrangements are being made for two Branch conferences. The first is to 
be held on 6th and 7th July in Liverpool and it is hoped to include visits to the 
Picton and Hornby libraries ‘and to a steamship of the Pacific Steam Navigation 
Company. The second is a one-day conference provisionally atranged for 
16th November in Bradford. Details of both these events will be circulated to 
Branch members as soon as possible. 


Aeronautical Group 


Ninety-five delegates attended the eleventh annual conference held at the 
College of Aeronautics from 13th to i1sth April. Two sessions were held 
jointly with the Research, Special, and Information Section of the Library 
Association, which was holding its annual conference concurrently, making a 
total of some 160 librarians in the College. 

The Annual General Meeting was held during the conference and the follow- 
ing officers and committee were elected: Chairman, Mr R.C. Wright; Hon. 
Treasurer, Mr J.S. Rosser, A. V.Roe & Co.; Hon. Secretary, Miss M. Dyke, 
Royal Aircraft Establishment, Bedford; members, Mr T.M. Aitchison, Mr 
E. A. Baker, Mr C. W. Cleverdon, Mr A. H. Holloway, Mr G. E. B. Percy, Miss 
E. H. Ridler, Mr F. H. Smith, Mr K. J. Spencer, and Mr R. A. Wall. 


Engineering Group 
The Annual General Meeting will be held at 2.30 p.m. on Thursday 24th May 


at Aslib. It will be preceded by luncheon at the Anglo-Belgian Club, 6 Belgrave 
Square, at 12.30 p.m. 
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Film Production Librarians Group 


The Annual General Meeting was held on 4th April. The following officers 
and Committee have been elected for 1962-63. Chairman, Mr Jack Middleton, 
Associated British Picture Corporation; Hon. Treasurer, Mr H. Wynder, 
Pathé News; Hon. Secretary, Mrs Anne Hanford, BBC Film Library; members, 
Miss Peggy Dowling and Mr David Grenfell. 

The preparation of Filw cataloguing rules has now been completed and the 
typescript has been offered for publication by Aslib. A sub-committee under 
the chairmanship of Mr David Grenfell has started work on a manual of film 
library technique. 

A limited number of copies of the Group’s Directory of film production libraries 
is still available from the Hon. Treasurer, H. Wynder, 33 Sylvester Gardens, 
Hainault, Essex. 


Fuel-powered Hobby-horses 


The Fuel and Power Group held a ‘Hobby-horse’ evening on roth Match 
at which the Chairman, Mr F. Hickman, Mr H.C. Claxton and Mr J. J. Eyre 
demonstrated and described some of their favourite equipment. 

Mr Hickman’s hobby-horse in this case was a hand-operated embossing 
tool for making lettered or numbered adhesive, plastic-faced tabs for marking 
books, pamphlets, shelves, notice-boards, and other items. 

Mr Claxton demonstrated library binding equipment for periodicals and 
papers manufactured by Jetleys of Huddersfield. This equipment was previously 
shown at Aslib two years ago.* Prices of materials suggested that this was an 
economic method of binding but allowance must also be made for labour costs. 
Substantial economies would be made when the suppliers changed from their 
linen backing strips to linen tags. Mr Claxton had used the equipment for 
forty-eight journal volumes of twelve issues each and the cost had worked out 
at 16s 8d per volume, using backing strips. With tags instead of strips the 
equivalent cost would be 9s 6d per volume. It was felt that this method had 
applications in smaller libraries but experience cnly would show how much 
heavy handling it would survive. 

Mr Eyre discussed the merits of four different copying machines, all of 
which could be used in ordinary office lighting conditions. 

1. Xerox (Rank Precision Industries), Besides being compact, this machine 
would enlarge or reduce for single copies or offset masters and was an entirely 
dry process. The question of wastage, which tended to be heavy with some 
types of machines, was practically eliminated by the use of an electrically sensi- 
tized plate which could be used 6,000 times. The equipment included a camera 
unit and developers for single copies (maximum 6), offset masters (paper or 
metal), and transparencies for use on dyeline machines. Cost of equipment 
complete, £1,250. Cost for up to six copies, 4d per copy. 

2. Ektalith (Kodak). For those with less space and smaller financial resources 
the Ektalith offered a compromise. In this process the original was photo- 
graphed on to paper which was wet-processed and used to make single copies 


* Aslib Proceedings, vol.1z, no.s, May 1960. p. 205 
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of the offset type. Copies were obtained by drawing the master and paper 
through rollers and then peeling apart as with normal office copiers. It should 
be noted that Kodak did not produce a camera unit for use with the Ektalith. 
Cost of the machine, £450. 

3. Dalcopier (Copy-cat). For those not requiring masters for offset machines 
the Dalcopier would meet all copying requirements. This was a photographic 
wet process using one sort of paper only. A sheet of the paper was used to 
make a direct reversed negative of the original, from which any number of 
copies would be made on the same special paper. Developer and fixing fluid 
were housed in the machine itself and the rollers were electrically operated. 
Colours came out well, as did half-tone pictures and photographic negatives. 
Unlike many machines, exposure time was not critical. Cost of machine, £96. 
Cost of copies, 4d each. 

4. Verifax (Kodak). Although expensive to purchase, this machine vonl 
produce up to twelve copies from one master at a total cost of 2s. The original 
was reproduced on to a gelatine-coated master which was developed in a tank 
of fluid, housed in the base of the machine. Copies were then pulled off through 
rollers, manually. Two things were emphasized with regard to the use of this 
copier: 7, the operator must be quick in order to obtain twelve readable copies; 
ži, exposure time was critical and could lead to considerable wastage in the 
hands of a poor operator. Cost of machine, £170. Cost per copy from one 
master, tod for first and 1d for each additional copy. 


Chemical Group 


The Annual General Meeting was held at Aslib on 4th April. Twenty-three 
members attended. The following officers were elected: Chairman, Mr. E. F. 
Broome, Beecham Toiletry Division; Hon. Treasurer, Miss M. Hocking, Shell 
Chemical Company; Hon. Secretary, Mrs M.H. Meiklejohn, Distillers Com- 
pany. Members of the Committee: Dr R. M. Klaar, Dr D. J. Campbell, Mr F. W. 
Masham, and Mr J.G.Hall. Mr Brendan S.Somerville of the American 
Chemical Society (ACS) gave an interesting talk on the future programme of 
ACS and the activities of the soctety’s London office. Members are asked to 
send suggestions for future activities to the Hon. Secretary, Mrs M.H. 
Meiklejohn, Distillers Company Ltd, Great Burgh, Epsom, Surrey; telephone 
Burgh Heath 3470. New members will be welcomed. They should apply in 
the first instance to Mrs R. L. Sauvée, Liaison Officer, Aslib. 


Miss L.G.Thomerson 


We report with deep regret the death on 19th March of Miss Lilian Gertrude 
Thomerson, B.sC, Librarian of the Printing, Packaging, and Allied Trades 
Research Association (Patra) since 1936. Miss Thomerson was Patta’s first 
and only librarian. Her first five years’ work for the Association was almost 
completely destroyed by an incendiary raid in 1941, but she restarted the 
service, handling 500-600 loans a: year, in temporary headquarters in a terrace 
house in Acton whete the ‘library’ was accommodated in the tank cupboard 
and a boxroom. After the Association moved to Leatherhead in 1948 Miss 
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Thomerson was able to put her plans for expanding the library service into 
operation and not the least of her achievements has been the establishment of 
Printing Abstracts and Packaging Abstracts which now have a world-wide 
distribution. 

Miss Thomerson was elected mernber of Aslib Council from 1945 to 1952 
and also gave her services to the Conference and Meetings Committee (1949-50) 
and the Publications and Editorial Committee (1950—52). 


FID Year Book 1962 

The International Federation for Documentation (FID) has announced 
publication, in February, of the FID Year Book rg62. It contains up-to-date 
information on the composition of the Bureau, the Genetal Assembly, and 
thirty-one Study Committees and includes a list of recent FID publications and 
the statutes of FID. It is available from the International Federation for 
Documentation, 7 Hofweg, The Hague, Netherlands. 


FID 28th Conference 
The 28th Conference of the International Federation for Documentation 
will be held from 24th to 29th September in The Hague. 


French and German Technical Translation Courses 


The Holborn College of Law, Languages, and Commerce will run an evening 
course in French technical translation on Mondays from 6.15 to 8.15 p.m., 
commencing 24th September. Tuition will be devoted to French/English and 
English/French translation and exercises will be based mainly on extracts 
selected from technical periodicals covering a wide range of subjects. Students, 
who will be prepared for the Diploma in Technical Translation of the Institute 
of Linguists, should have a good knowledge of French, at least equivalent to 
GCE A level. The fee for the course is 30s. 

A similar course in German technical translation will be held. Further 
details are available from the Holborn College of Law, Languages, and Com- 
merce, Red Lion Square, London WCr. 


Automatic Translation Course 

It is announced that a course in automatic translation will be held from 
15th to 31st July on San Giorgio Island, Venice, under the sponsorship of 
Nato. Among the speakers will be Dr A.D. Booth of Birkbeck College and 
Dr A. F. Parker-Rhodes of the Language Research Unit, Cambridge. 


Italian Group of Documentation Chemists 

The formation has been announced by the Lombard Section of the alias 
Chemical Society of a ‘Group of Documentation Chemists’. The objects of the 
Group are: organization of periodic meetings of its members, promotion of 
contacts and exchange of ideas concerning documentation in chemistry, and 
organization of lectures and meetings on topics of particular interest to chemical 
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documentalists. The establishment of the Group is an aftermath of the Inter- 
national Conference on Scientific and Technical Documentation and Informa- 
tion in Chemistry, held in November 1961 in Milan. The activities of the 
Group will be reported in the journal Chimica e l Industria, Further details are 
obtainable from the Lombard Section, Italian Chemical Society, 10 Via de 
Politecnico, Milan, Italy. 


Food Industries Advisory Service, Israel 


It is reported that a Food Industries Advisory Service has been set up in 
Israel by the United States Operations Mission, Ministry of Commerce and 
Industry, and the Manufacturers Association of Israel, in order to help the 
local food industry with advice and information. The service includes classi- 
fication of articles from about 120 journals from eight countries. Short abstracts 
are issued from time to time and reproduction and translation services are 
available. Further information is obtainable from the Food Industries Advisory 
Service, 22 Jerusalem Boulevard, Jaffa, Israel. 


Fifth Annual Report of Council on Library Resources 


Grants for work on basic library problems totalling nearly four million 
dollars during the past five years are reported in the fifth annual report of the 
Council on Library Resources, Washington. The Report lists 155 studies 
completed or in progress in the fields of cataloguing, indexing, union lists, 
durability of book paper, binding and repair of books, electronic communica- 
tion, photocopying, library services and equipment, and international aspects. 
The Report is available from the Council on Library Resources, 1025 Connecti- 
cut Avenue NW, Washington 6, DC, USA. 


Documentation Research in Physics 


The first phase of the current Documentation Research Project of the 
American Institute of Physics is the development of an adequate reference 
retrieval system for research physicists, which will later be tested and the 
results compared with existing indexing systems and classifications schemes 
for physics research reports. In connection with the project an information 
file on the coverage of physics abstracting journals and the growth of physics 
literature is being maintained by the institute. | 


US National Agricultural Library 


The library of the United States Department of Agriculture celebrated its 
centenary in March. To mark the occasion it has been renamed the National 
Agricultural Library. This library was taken over by the Agriculture Depart- 
ment in 1862 with a stock of one thousand volumes formerly housed in the 
US Patent Office. With the exception of the Library of Congress, the National 
Agricultural Library is now the largest US Government library in existence, 
with a stock of more than one million volumes. 
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RESEARCH ON INFORMATION AND 
LIBRARY MATTERS: 
other than by Aslib 


C.W.HANSON 
Fead of Research Department, Aslib 


Notes on a talk given at Ashb Winter meeting, 21st February 1962 


N this talk I am using ‘research’ in the widest sense, to include methodical 

fact-finding investigations and experiments and J am interpreting ‘information 
and library matters’ also in the widest sense, to include matters which affect our 
work very much—such as publishing procedure, techniques of writing—but 
over which those engaged in our field of research can seldom have much 
control. I am excluding, however, research mainly concerned with public 
library matters and non-specialized information. 

Much research is carried out within single organizations for their own 
purposes, results being applied internally. Results may not be applicable 
elsewhere or in other circumstances; but in so far as these projects seem to be 
illuminating for us, or the results applicable by us, I will mention them. 

Except in the USA there are few consolidated lists of current researches. For 
this talk I have not made a methodical survey of the literature, and may well have 
missed references to some projects, particularly those in progress abroad. There 
are far too many to mention them all individually. 

Probably the greatest volume of research is at present being done in the USA 
and USSR; with some in the UK, Netherlands, Germany, France, etc. In France 
the CNRS has just offered a prize of 10,000 NF for plans for an information 
system and centre. The scale of operations in the USA is illustrated by the fact 
that the National Science Foundation alone gives grants under the heading of 
Decumentation Research of about 1 million dollars a year (plus about another 
34 million dollars for other help to scientific documentation). The latest issue 
of Current Research and Development in Scientific Documentation lists 166 projects on: 


needs and uses 39 
retrieval _ 69 
machine translation 38 
equipment 20 


166 plus 116 related projects 


The latest issue of Library Research in Progress (USA) lists 77 projects. 

In the USSR, Mikhailov recently stated that at the All-Union Institute of 
Scientific Information he had a research staff of 450 and hoped to have goo this 
year. 

Information from other countries is far less complete, but I am sure the 
volume is nothing approaching this. In the UK we have Aslib groups here and 
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at Cranfield, several mechanical translation groups, the Classification Research 
Group, and some others to be mentioned later, plus researches by organizations 
for their own purposes. 

It is instructive to notice two very similar researches, one American and one 
English, recently published. Both covered charging (loans records) systems. 
The English one (Manchester College of Science and Technology) got a grant 
of £150 from the Library Association, the rest of the cost being carried by the 
College and the investigators, who did the work during their vacations. The 
USA project had a grant of $83,000 (nearly £30,000), the work being done by 
a firm of management consultants. 

Abundant staff and money do not guarantee useful research and good work 
can be done with small resources, but lack of money may make it impossible to 
tackle some jobs at all and make progress on others impossibly slow. 

Very broadly, I should say that most of the large-scale and expensive research 
effort is going into: 

application of machines to storage and retrieval, to translation, and indexing; 

intellectual problems—classification, coding, semantics, linguistics and so on 

—involved in making information amenable to machine handling; 

and, to a much lesser extent, studies of the needs and working habits of 

specialists, notably scientists. 


For the purpose of this talk I have divided the whole field which interests us 
into the following: . 

1. The originator—normally the writer. 

2. The primary publisher and original distributor. 

3. The secondary publisher—of abstracts, data books, etc. 

4. The library network and individual libraries, their services and operations 
—here I include information retrieval and mechanical translation. 

5. Oral and visual communication. 

6. The user and potential user of information, his needs and habits. 


I will consider each of these in turn, indicating broadly what is going on, 
mention some specific projects by way of illustration, and try to assess their 
significance to us. To keep things in balance, I shall draw attention also to lack 
of research in some areas. 


1. The originator 


The way a man communicates his knowledge, thoughts, and discoveries 
matters to all of us: the level of his writing, its simplicity or complexity, its 
manner of presentation generally and whether indeed he does at least try, or is 
allowed, to communicate at all. 

Here we know very little. I know of little substantial research designed to 
throw light, for instance, on the amount of potentially useful information which 
is withheld on national or commercial security grounds; on the incentives or 
deterrents to writing and publication; or on methods of matching writing and 
presentation to the needs and reading abilities of users. 

There is a small US investigation of the reasons for delays in converting a 
research report into a paper for publication, but little else, although of course 
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the results of investigations in other areas may ultimately prove illuminating for 
us; work on information theory, for instance, and on school textbooks. 


2. Primary publishing 


On the whole publishers in the West publish what, how, and when they like. 
There appears to be little co-ordination or consultation, and no deliberate 
attempt to match publication either with the output of useful information or 
with readers’ needs. I know of no major investigations by publishers, as a 
group, on these broad matters; but many individual publishers have taken some 
action on particular aspects. Perhaps the most revolutionary is the production 
of a periodical, Wildlife Disease, wholly and solely in the form of microcards. 
Each 5 in. X 3 in. card contains a single article, with the reference in full-size 
type. A microcard reader is supplied very cheaply— $10. This is a three-year 
experiment. 

Most of the other experiments by publishers relate not to the basic contents 
of their publications, but to means of making the contents more useful to 
readers. To help its readers the American Institute of Chemical Engineers has 
worked out a 7,o00o-word thesaurus of technical terms. Each article in‘ its 
publications carries a list of the keywords covering the subject of the article, and 
the publishers will soon supply abstract, keywords, and reference in 5 in. X 3 in. 
format, with the journal, ready for incorporation into the subscriber’s system. 

Cataloguing-in-source—that is, the supply by publishers of catalogue cards 
with their publications—-has been much discussed and investigated. It seems a 
good idea, but nevertheless a recent investigation led the Americans to think it 
impracticable. 

The American Institute of Physics, which has its own documentation research 
unit, is studying indexes in physics journals and the possibility of getting authors 
to select significant words and phrases for indexing, and is preparing a classified 
glossary of subject headings. 

There are a number of other investigations and experiments of broadly this 
kind in progress. We should benefit from them in so far as they enable us to 
search certain journals and groups of journals more quickly and easily; but they 
leave untouched the broader questions of the form and co-ordination of primary 
publication—the question, for instance, of issuing individual papers rather than 
periodicals. 

Some useful work has been done in USA on paper quality for long life, and 
many trials and experiments with printing methods other than letterpress are 
being made. Some work has been done on the stocks of back issues of learned 
society journals needed to meet future demands. 


3. Secondary publishing | 


By this I mean abstract journals, data books, handbooks, reviews of progress, 
etc. The coverage of abstract journals and services, duplications and gaps are of 
concern to all of us, and are the subject of some investigations. 

The British Commonwealth Scientific Office (BCSO) is currently exploring 
this field. The International Federation for Documentation (FID) is starting a 
world-wide survey and several investigations in narrower areas are in progress. 
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With one exception, however, most of the substantial work on abstract 
journals concerns methods of indexing them. The one exception is the attempt 
to develop automatic preparation of the abstracts themselves. Luhn of IBM is 
one of the pioneers in this work. The principle is to feed to a computer a text 
which has been converted to a machine-readable form. The computer is 
programmed to identify, by frequency counts, the most significant words and 
the phrases containing them in conjunction. The author’s original sentences 
which contain these phrases are then printed out to form an abstract. 

The first results impress me, but there are obvious difficulties: e.g. the pro- 
duction of machine-readable text (or of character-reading machines), the labour 
of programming, and the author who employs ‘elegant variations’ rather than a 
limited vocabulary. 

Several large publishers of abstracts and title lists have undertaken research 
on the mechanization of compilation and indexing—Chemical Abstracts and 
Index Medicus (formerly Current List of Medical Literature) to mention two. 

For most of us the most interesting results of these are the quicker publication 
which they promise. For the few who are directly concerned with the produc- 
‘tion of large printed indexes, they have a more direct value. Research in 
mechanization in allied fields has yielded title indexes such as Chemical Titles and 
the prospect of new forms of index such as molecular formula indexes and cita- 
tion indexes. 

Eugene Garfield (Institute for Scientific Information, USA) is working on a 
three-year project on citation indexes. The idea is that if an author cites a 
paper A, that paper is relevant to his own paper B, even though the subjects of 
the two papers seem to be different. The normal subject index might not bring 
together entries referring to the two papers so that the man concerned with the 
subject of paper A would not know of paper B, and vice versa. The citation 
index is intended to fill this gap, and provide an additional approach to literature 
searching. 

In general I think it is true to say that most of the publishers of very large 
abstract journals are conscious of the need to mechanize their operations as far 
as they can and ate favourably disposed to undertake research to this end. 

The need for and compilation of data books appears not to be the subject of 
so much investigation. One experiment of this type is, however, worth mention: 
a group associated with the Royal Aircraft Establishment at Farnborough is 
employing a Mercury computer to collate and assess information about proper- 
ties of materials, to yield printed data sheets. Properties will be expressed in 
both metric and English engineering units, and it will be possible from the 
sheets to pick materials with high or low values for certain properties or 
combinations of properties. The scheme covers at present: 


56 properties, 199 material characteristics (e.g. machinability) and 
30 merit indices (e.g. density X specific heat). 


This service, if it comes to fruition, should be useful to all of us. 

In Germany the Gmelin Institute is investigating the use of both computers 
and other mechanized systems to help them in compiling and exploiting data on 
inorganic chemistry. 
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\ 
4. Libraries and library operations 


I will divide this field into four: 

a. The structure of the library network, library co-operation and library 
resources 

b. Improving conventional library routine 

c. Information storage and retrieval, particularly mechanical systems—and 
associated matters 

d. Foreign language translation, particularly mechanized 


a. A number of studies and investigations in this country, often undertaken 
piecemeal to serve limited purposes, are nevertheless significant for us because 
they may affect the service and resources of libraries, and the pattern of library 
use. 

Investigations of the demand for periodicals from the special libraries made 
by the National Lending Library (NLL) fall into this category. So will the 
investigation NLL proposes to make of non-use and the reasons for non-use. 
Research undertaken by the Patent Office Library to guide them in their plans 
for the new Reference Library may be very important to us as users. 

In a broader field, the Roberts Report on the public library system and 
Sewell’s working party on its implementation, may have results which affect us, 
as may the Library Association’s investigation into co-operative acquisition of 
foreign books. 


b. There is probably much more going on here than has been published and 
than I know of. Many large organizations carry out investigations and make 
experiments for their own purposes, but do not necessarily publish. In the 
USA, where so much work is done under contract, more is published or at least 
available. 

For instance, the March, 1961, issue of Library Research in Progress ee 
seventy-four projects. Subjects covered included: 


Fire protection Card life Methods of searching 
Library building Binding 

Photocopying Facsimile transmission 

Paper-bound books Closed-circuit television 


From these and other projects I know of here and elsewhere, let me select a 
few. 

Card life. If mechanized sorting is to be used, a long card life is ee 
longer than, say, in accountancy or market research, where data is soon out of 
date. Several organizations here and in the USA are investigating card life. 

Closed circuit television and facsimile transmission: to enable pages of a document 
in one library to be displayed or reproduced elsewhere. Virginia University has 
done much work. A TV system has been developed to link the library of the 
Manchester College of Science and Technology with the Chemical Engineering 
Department half a mile away. A large industrial frm in England has made 
preliminary investigation of the potentialities of facsimile transmission and have 
produced some results. The Xerox Corporation in the USA have produced a 

potentially useful machine to give a readable image and a paper copy. 
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c. It is on information storage and retrieval (and on mechanical translation) 
that the big money is being spent. Major investigations on information retrieval 
are in progress in the USA, USSR, UK, France, Israel, Germany, Hungary, 
Japan, India, Netherlands, etc. 

Most of the projects are long-term. Most of them relate to partly or fully 
mechanized systems. They include research on the machines themselves, on 
converting the language of documents into the language of machines, and vice 
versa, and on a multitude of problems associated with meaning and language. 
Mathematicians, scientists, logicians, and language experts are engaged in this 
work, as well as librartans. 

Few of these researches have yet yielded systems which are in full operation 
as day-to-day tools. From among the hundred or so major projects about which 
we have some information, let me mention a few at various stages of develop- 
ment. 

Western Reserve University/ASM computerized system. Experimental, but 
being used to provide current awareness and question-answering services. 
Testing, in conjunction with Cranfield, of retrieval efficiency is in progress. 

US Patent Office—searching one section of files. 

In UK, Leslie of the National Engineering Laboratory has used computorized 
information retrieval for his own purposes. Claridge has been working on 
mechanized information retrieval for chemical composition of plants. It is 
worth noting that in a recent report on his work it was said “There is no intention 
at present to set up a register of plant composition based on this groundwork 
because there appears to be no one organization which can at present justify the 
expense entailed in carrying out the scheme in its entirety’. 

It is too early yet to speak with confidence about costs of advanced mechanized 
systems—or indeed of many other aspects. It is, perhaps, safe to say that 
mechanized systems show great promise where deep searches of a large volume 
of information are needed frequently: e.g. in patent searching; that the input 
stage now presents greater difficulties than the storage and retrieval stages and 
needs much further study; that initial costs, and costs of input in readiness for 
retrieval, are only likely to be justified in subject areas where demand for 
searches in depth is heavy and frequent; and that storage and retrieval is only 
one part of the total information flow problem—even total success in this field 
would still leave us with many other problems. 

One practical point is worth mention. The larger and more efficient the 
system, the more relevant references it is likely to produce in answer to a 
question, however narrowly defined. The ASM and ASTIA systems, I under- 
stand, commonly yield a hundred or more answers to even a narrow question. 
This is a virtue not a defect; but it means that the output will still need to be 
screened and assessed by an information scientist or librarian if the research 
worker is not to be overwhelmed. 

I have been speaking of sophisticated computer systems. There is of course 
much study of other information and retrieval systems fully or partially 
mechanized or purely manual. At the other end of the scale are simple manually 
operated punched-card systems, edge-notched and aspect. There is plenty of 
practical experience to report but not much research. 
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All of these systems, whether mechanized or not, involve problems of 
classification or coding and decisions on such matters as whether to use the 
actual words employed by the writer or to translate his work into the language 
used by the system; whether to aim at an output comprising numbers, which 
then have to be translated into actual documents, or at cards bearing abstracts, 
or microfilms of originals, and so on. . 

Interesting work is being done at the Scientific Documentation Centre in 
Scotland by Dr P.S. Davison who is investigating, among other things, the 
operation of a national index of spectra, based upon a photo-electric curve- 
matching device. 

In the field of classification there is great activity. Some of the work is closely 
connected with mechanization problems, much is more generally applicable. 
The Classification Research Group in the UK has set the pace, and many of the 
most fruitful workers are English: Vickery, Kyle, Foskett, Farradane, Fairthorne 
—to mention a few. 


d. Since there is reason to suppose that an increasing proportion of scientific 
literature will be published in languages we do not know, it is natural that much 
research should be devoted to lowering foreign-language barriers. 

Some recent research in the USA and elsewhere has provided figures for 
percentages of scientists who say they can read various foreign languages, but” 
not much about how much they do read. ` 

Aslib has been doing some work on language teaching and on cover-to-cover 
translation and translating pools: Herner and Virginia University on covet-to- 
cover translations; and the American Bible Society on the ‘science of translation’. 

Most of the research is on mechanical translation. Major work is in progress 
in at least twenty-five groups in twelve countries. Most of it is on Russian to 
native language translation. In addition there are at least seventy-five projects 
on aspects of linguistics, character recognition, etc., which have some bearing 
on the subject. 

In the UK the main groups include the National Physical Laboratory, Booth 
(Birkbeck College), and Masterman (Cambridge Language Research Unit). 

Very broadly, mechanical translation researches fall into two main groups: 
those which aim at virtually perfect translations, and those which aim at rough- 
and-ready but usable translations. Many are concentrated on the translation of 
one language into the native language; some at general interlingual mechanical 
translation (Masterman). In some projects an intermediate artificial language is 
used. l 

All this work involves deep analysis of both input and target languages and 
vocabularies, and the conversion of the input text into a form in which it can be 
handled by machine. This might be (but is not) done at the stage where the 
original text is printed, or by human operators (who may need some knowledge 
of the language) or by reading machines. 

Impressive demonsttations have been given of translations of short texts in 
narrow subjects after all the preliminary work has been done; but no work has 
advanced far enough to yield a comprehensive, still less a commercially viable, 
service. 
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The rewards of success in this field are obvious and very great. They justify 
much effort and money. I doubt if services of practical value to us will be 
available before 1970. But I think by 1980 they will be. 


5. Oral and visual communication 


We all know that much communication of specialized knowledge takes place - 
by talking and listening, rather than by writing and reading. Halbert and 
Ackoff have shown how important it is to chemists. Oral communication can 
be formal—at meetings, conferences, etc.—or informal. 

Since a worker’s time is limited, we badly need to know how effective oral 
communication is compared with written, how to maximize the value of both 
formal and informal occasions. A few tentative investigations have been made. 
How much is lost and how much gained by relying upon a person, rather than 
a survey of the literature? We do not know-—nor do we know the effectiveness, 
compared with written matter, of pictures, films, television. For some forms 
of information a film strip might be much better than a booklet. 


6. Needs and habits of users 

Current use habits are related to present systems. The availability of new 
facilities may change habits. Stanford Research Institute are studying the 
interaction of user and system. Preliminary results suggest more research is 
needed on a worker’s own personal ‘microdocumentation’. 

Many investigations are in progress, mostly for individual institutions, of 
scientists’ use of information, mainly derived from studies of use of libraries: 
e.g. UK ABA on library uses; University of Chicago study of frequency of use 
of books, to predict future use; American Psychological Association on the 
generation of needs for information. Many use studies have been reported in 
Aslib publications, and some analysis of subject inquiries is in progress. 

The results of these studies, taken together, are beginning to yield the faint 
outlines of general patterns. More fundamentally, the Case Institute is studying 
methods of measuring the value of scientific information. 

From all this we are getting a fair amount of information about the documents 
people use and, in a vague way, what kind of people ask for what kind of 
documents. But we still know very little about what kind of information they 
need from the documents, and what kind of system is needed:to provide it. ` 
- Moreover, some organizations make virtually no use of the available facilities, 
but we do not know what to do about it. The European Productivity Agency 
(now incorporated in OECD) are doing valuable work on this problem. 
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ad ad received from the Union Library Catalogue, University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia 


The Union list of microfilms: cumulation 1949-1959 is now available from J.W. 
Edwards Inc, Ann Arbor, Michigan.* This is the last Cumulation which the 
Philadelphia Bibliographical Center and Union Library Catalogue will publish. 
With the completion of this Cumulation the Center has carried the burden for 
total microfilm listings for exactly twenty years without financial support of 
any kind. Three major developments: the tremendous flood of microfilm 
` accessions among American libraries, the increasing desire to divide materials 
by types, and the demand to expand the list to include all kinds of photo- 
reproduction (i.e. mictoprint, microcard, etc.) have forced the Center to cease 
publication with Cumulation 1949-1959. Because of worldwide use of this 
Union List, an account of its rise, development, and demise may be of interest 
to librarians and scholars. 

The Union list of microfilms was initiated in the Spring of 1941 by the Phila- 
delphia Bibliographical Center and Union Library Catalogue and its Committee 
on Microphotography. The American Library Association Committee on 
Photographic Reproduction of Library Materials, and the Committee on 
Scientific Aids to Learning had considered the desirability of such a list and, in 
September 1941, Herbert A. Keller, in his Memoranda on Library Cooperation, 
no. 1, wrote of having a center which “would encourage a union catalog of film 
holdings.’ After ascertaining that neither the Library of Congress nor the 
Committee of the American Library Association was contemplating the com- 
pilation of such a list, the Philadelphia Committee decided to undertake the task. 

In June 1941, the Committee sent requests to almost two hundred of the 
major libraries and filming services of the country asking them to contribute 
lists of their microfilm holdings. Institutions numbering 111 furnished records 
` of their microfilms and in 1942 the first mimeographed Union list of microfilms 
containing 5,221 individual titles of books, serials, and manuscripts appeared. 
The co-operative reporting of holdings continued, the number of contributing 
libraries increased, and Supplements 1 to 5, 1943-1947 were issued listing 
13,180 accessions received from 1942 to 1946 inclusive. 

The Philadelphia Bibliographical Center and Union Library Catalogue 
continued to receive additional accessions and tc maintain a union catalogue of 
microfilms. Having accomplished its mission, the Committee on Micro- 
photography relinquished its functions directly to the staff of the Center in 
1948. Because the accumulation of new materials reached such proportions and 


* Price $35. ({12 118 approx.) 
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the demands for the earlier lists, long out of print, continued to increase, the 
Center decided to issue a revised and enlarged edition as soon as practicable. 

Before beginning the actual editing, the Center sent a questionnaire to 290 
~ college, university, and research libraries, public libraries, state libraries, 
historical societies, federal agencies, and industrial firms for their comments 
concerning the use to which the list had been put, the arrangement and content, 
and the preferred listing to be followed in the revised edition. The majority of 
these institutions preferred the single alphabetical arrangement with the addition 
of the Library of Congress subject classification symbol prefixed to each entry. 

In 1951 the Union list of microfilms: revised, enlarged, and cumulated edition was 
published by J. W. Edwards. It included all titles listed in the Union Hist of 
microfilms, 1942, and in the Supplements 1-5, 1943—1947 with the addition of 
some 6,500 accessions received from the 197 co-operating institutions from 
January 1947 to June 1949, a total of 25,000 entries. This Cumulation is avail- 
able as a reprint from University Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 

Duplication of effort in the listing of microfilmed materials started in 1948 
when the Association of Research Libraries published Newspapers on microfilm. 
This list included all newspapers on microfilm reported to the National Union 
Catalog by libraries and other producers of microfilm as well as many serial 
titles previously reported in the Union list of microfilms. This led to the estab- 
lishment of a microfilm clearing house at the National Union Catalog. In July 
1952 the Philadelphia Bibliographical Center and the Microfilm Clearing House 
of the Library of Congress agreed on a clarification of their respective respon- 
sibilities in publishing lists of microfilms. The administrative officers of the 
Library of Congress concluded that it should not be a function of the Microfilm 
Clearing House to publish lists of microfilmed serials other than newspapers. 

In July 1953 Edwards published the Union list of microfilms: supplement 1949- 
1952 which included 14,080 entries representing accessions reported by 215 
co-operating libraries from 1st July 1949 to 31st July 1952. 

In 1952 Dissertation Abstracts (formerly Microfilm Abstracts) expanded into 
fuller coverage of American theses on microfilm. Therefore the Union list of 
microfilms omitted from its first Supplement 1949—1952 all theses included in 
Dissertation Abstracts, volume XII, 1952, and all American theses were subse- 
quently dropped from Union list of microfilms. 

In 1957 Edwards published the Union st of microfilms: supplement 1952-1955, 
which included 20,000 entries representing accessions reported by 130 co- 
operating libraries from 1st August 1952 to 31st July 1955. 

In 1957 a second pressure to divide lists of microfilms by types of materials 
developed when the Council on Library Resources made a grant to the Com- 
mittee on Documentary Reproduction of the American Historical Association 
to prepare a Guide to photocopied historical materials in the United States and Canada. 
This list, published in 1961 by the Cornell University Press, included, by fields 
of history, ‘bodies’ of photocopied historical manuscripts and archival material. 
It drew considerably upon the materials published in the Union list of microfilms. 
Although the term ‘bodies’ of photocopied historical materials would indicate 
the exclusion of historical manuscript materials from the Union list of microfilms, 
the Philadelphia Bibliographical Center did not exclude such material because 
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of the difficulty of extracting entries from its lists. The Center, furthermore, is 
convinced that the primary purpose of its Union list of microfilms is the location 
of a microfilm in one or more libraries in the United States and Canada. The 
arrangement in a single alphabet of all books, monographs, manuscripts, and 
journals on microfilm seemed the only logical method for a convenient location 
tool. 

Shortly after the 1959 announcement of the Philadelphia Bibliographical 
Center that it would cease publication of the Union list of microfilms with the 
present Cumulation 1949-1959, the Council on Library Resources made a grant 
to the Association of Research Libraries to make a study of the bibliographical 
control of microforms. The study was carried on under the direction of Wesley 
Simonton. His report: Bibliographical control of microforms was submitted to the 
Association of Research Libraries on 1st June 1961 and subsequently published 
in Library Resources and Technical Services, volume 1, number 6, Winter 1962, 
p. 29-40. This thorough study makes specific recommendations concerning the 
establishment of a new bibliographical record devoted to the listings of master 
negatives. In July 1961 the Association of Research Libraries endorsed in 
principle the recommendations contained in the report and appointed an 
advisory committee to take the steps necessary to carry them out. Until such 
time as definite decisions are made concerning this report, the Philadelphia 
Bibliographical Center will continue to receive and hold additional microfilm 
accessions from contributing libraries. It will not undertake to edit or publish 
these accessions as before. 
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PUNCHED CARDS 


Dear Madam, 

After having read Mr Negus’s highly entertaining and informative paper on 
the juggling of edge-punched cards,* I cannot help wondering if, in changing 
to multiple-entry subject card index, he still has not backed the right horse. 
Could not the ASM Metallurgical classification be put straight on to Peek-a-boo 
cards and used as a co-ordinate index? This would be a less sophisticated form 
of ASTIA’s automated retrieval system where document numbers are put on to 
magnetic tape instead of being punched on cards. Bill Barden, in conversation 
at the Aslib Aeronautics Group Conference in July [1961], expressed the view 
that a Peek-a-boo co-ordinate index was extremely efficient for document 
collections of 100,000 or less, and that computer scanning was only a logical 
extension of a highly selective retrieval technique. 

Whilst there are others better qualified to comment on the merits and demerits 
of a co-ordinate index, I would offer a few suggestions which our own studies 
of information retrieval techniques have brought to light. In particular I would 
refer to A. Johnson’s papert which, after a stimulating visit to see the index 
described in action, was my own starting point. The paper “The Technologist 
and his Information Facilities’ by R. Snel also gives some very cogent arguments 
for the adoption of this type of index. The latter paper was given to a joint 
Aslib/Institute of Petroleum Meeting on 15th November i961 and is published 
in the Institute of Petroleum Journal, April 1962. 

With a co-ordinate index on punched Peek-a-boo cards, retrieval is instan- 
taneous or nearly so; a visual comparison of relevant concept cards gives the 
numbers of the documents, these are then either retrieved directly, or their 
abstract/reference scanned from a cumulative serial register; kept in a loose-leaf 
binder, this register is very convenient to read and easily updated. It may also 
be kept in card form although cards can get lost and they are easily misfiled. 

Looking ahead, if BISRA’s annual production of reports averages 250, then 
by using Peek-a-boo type cards with a capacity for 10,000 documents, it should 
be possible to accommodate forty years’ growth on, say, 5,000 such cards, 
assuming that this number of descriptors are used. In contrast, using their 
existing method in forty years the collection would amount to some 24,000 
index cards. 


* Negus, C. Practical experience with the ASM metallurgical literature classification. 
Aslib Proc., vol. 13, no. 10, October 1961. p. 274-89. : 

t Johnson, A. Experiences in the use of unit concept co-ordinate indexing applied to 
technical reports. J.Doc. 1959, p. 146-55. 
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An additional benefit in using a co-ordinate index would be that repetitive 
typing time is reduced by two-thirds approximately, quite apart from any 
space-saving in cards. Against this one has, however, to offset the longer 
period spent on the more detailed classification that is put into a co-ordinate 
index, but the benefits of detailed indexing are self-evident. . 

In conclusion let me say that, whilst offering what I hope is constructive 
criticism, 1 have carefully omitted to mention that we ourselves have only a 
pilot scheme in operation. Even at this early stage, however, I am completely 
convinced of the superiority of co-ordinate indexing over the more conventional 
methods. 


Yours faithfully, 
Monsanto Chemicals Limited, 
Fulmer, Slough. P. D. J. RAE, 
237d January 1962 Librarian 


HOW DO WE CLASSIFY 


Dear Madam, 

It is well known that no other subject can so quickly bring confusion to a 
meeting of librarians as can ‘Classification’, and the correspondence resulting 
from the paper by Mr Moss (Aslib Proceedings, January 1962) appears to be 
following the usual trend. If I step in to add possible further confusion, it is 
only because of the oblique allusion to the Cranfield Project made by Mr Moss 
in his letter. 

To take some relatively minor points first, it would appear logical to suggest 
that the shorter the notation the better. The same subject can be denoted by 
‘WINGS, SwEPT——Longitudinal stability. Wind tunnel tests’ (with its fifty-seven 
characters or spaces) or by ‘533.693.1: 533.6.013.412: 533.6.071’ (having 
thirty-three characters). However, if “A’ is substituted for ‘5 33.6’, the characters 
are reduced to eighteen. In the aeronautical facet schedules, the notation would 
only have fifteen characters or spaces, i.e. Cd(lidb) Ocb Vn, but my own order 
.of preference would be in inverse order of length, namely alphabetical, UDC 
and facet. 

However, while Mr Moss is entirely right in saying that notation must be 
controlled for the benefit of the user, Mr Boyd is making a common error in 
implying that ‘Uniterm, Peek-a-boo, and the well established Hollerith and | 
Powers-Samas systems’ are comparable. Uniterm is a descriptor language as is 
the UDC, a list of alphabetical subject headings or a set of facet schedules. 
Peek-a-boo and (in this context) Hollerith and Powers-Samas are storage and 
retrieval devices in the same way as is a card catalogue or a printed index. I 
could, but would not be likely to, use Uniterm with a card catalogue; more 
satisfactorily I could use UDC with Peek-a-boo, Hollerith, or Powers-Samas 
equipment. It may be noted that when the Atomic Energy Research Establish- 
ment at Harwell gave up the use of machine equipment as the storage and 
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retrieval device for a collection classified by UDC, it was not UDC that proved 
unsuitable but the storage device. (The paper by Ashthorpe in Ash Proceedings, 
1952, pages 101-4 might usefully be read by those playing at being up to date 
in installing mechanized information retrieval.) 

More basically, the Cranfield work has shown that much of the argument 
about classification, co-ordinate indexing, subject headings, etc., is redundant. 
Indexing is a two-stage process, First, one has to decide what the document is 
about and what are the concepts that merit inclusion for the purposes for which 
the index has been compiled. This is at present an intellectual process. The 
second stage is to translate the concept into the chosen descriptor languages 
and is, or should be, a purely clerical process. If the same concepts are used, the 
information content of resulting indexes must be exactly the same irrespective 
of which descriptor language is used. Depending on operating circumstances, 
storage and retrieval devices will vary in their effective use, and this in the main 
should determine the type of descriptor language. My own organization I 
believe to be best served by a card catalogue; there are marginal advantages for 
the arrangement of the cards in the catalogue to be by alphabetical subject 
headings; to assist users to select the most useful headings, we are compiling a 
number of different classification schemes, each slanted to a different subject 
interest, as being somewhat more effective than the conventional ‘See also’ 
references. 

The exclamation mark at the end of Mr Moss’s sentence where he tells what 
“Aslib’s Cranfield brethren are supposed to be doing’ seems to imply a certain 
scepticism on his part as to whether it is being done. His scepticism is quite 
justified; we believe that a great deal which has long been the subject of fruitless 
theoretical argument can now be discussed with some reasonable basis of facts. 
We also hope that we have identified the problems.to be investigated regarding 
effort-in-input against information-in-output. The most that the present 
investigation can be said to have done in this aspect is to show (for those who 
wish to see) the probable trend, but it was far too crude to permit the refined 
measurements necessary to convince the disbelievers. A completely new 
programme of investigation has now been prepared and will, I hope, take us a 
stage nearer the answer. 

It is probably rash to attempt to discuss such matters in a brief letter and I 
will not attempt to nail the fallacy of Mr Boyd that Uniterm allows a multi- 
dimensional approach while a classified catalogue can only have a one-dimen- 
sional approach. The publication of the final report on the present Cranfield 
work should answer many points which this letter will probably raise in the 
minds of its readers. 


Yours faithfully, 
C. W. CLEVERDON, 
Librarian 


College of Aeronautics Library, 
Cranfield, Bletchley, Bucks. 
22nd March 1962 
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* 


Madam, 

In spite of what Mr Moss and Mr Boyd say* I have from my own personal 
experience convincing evidence, which I can produce if required, that classi- 
fication is an efficient method of information retrieval, which will not be 

-replaced in the foreseeable future by anything except better schemes and better 
classifiers. With this view those best qualified to express an opinion would, I 
am sure, agree. 

I will not pursue this argument further as your space is limited as I should 
like some enlightenment on ‘feature schemes’, which Mr Boyd is confident will 
replace classification. 

Mr Boyd does not make it clear whether he is talking about a library or an 

' information bureau where all the information is on cards, operated by some kind 
of punched-card system. If he means the latter, I have had no experience in this 
field and cannot say how much weight his argument carries. He is, however, 
not entitled to say that any system based on alphabetical subject indexing is 
delightfully simple. What about synonyms, generic terms, specific terms, terms 
in the form of a phrase, to mention a few complexities? He may not know that 
there is a Society of Indexers, which finds it worth while to hold meetings and 
publish a journal. I cannot follow his argument about ‘dimensions’ and in any 
case I cannot see how feature systems satisfactorily get round the defect in 
classification schemes by which when some subjects are related together others 
are scattered. 

There is at least one reason why Uniterms and similar projects are not 
satisfactory for a library. If an alphabetical index is the sole guide and books 
and documents are not classified, the material on a given subject will have to be 
collected up from as many places as there are books and documents. In a library 
there may have to be several parallel runs of material necessitated by differences 
in physical form, but even then the time taken to assemble material will be 
immeasurably shorter than in places where the material is not physically 
classified. 

But in any form of information retrieval I would be wary of anything that 
looks so simple on the surface that it seems to dispose of all difficulties hitherto 
encountered. I understand that the promoters of mechanized retrieval systems 
are now returning to something like classification having discovered that they 
cannot disregard logical categories and relationships. 


Yours faithfully 
The Chartered Insurance Institute, O. W. PENDLETON, 
London EC2. Librarian 


26th March 1962 


*Aslib Proceedings, vol.14, no.3, March 1962, p.67-9. 
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societies and industry in the fields of science 
and technology. [New York], the Associa- 
tion, 1962. [7], 75 p. tables. 


STEVENS, NORMAN DENNISON 

A comparative study of three systems of 
information retrieval: a thesis submitted to 
the Graduate School of Rutgers .. . Univer- 
sity . . ., 1961. [Ann Arbor, Michigan, 
University Microfilms, 1962]. iii,139 p. 


RECENT LITERATURE 


Articles and Papers 


BERNSTEIN, HANS H. 
The use of Flexowriters in documentation ` 
centres and libraries. Unesco Bulletin for 
Libraries, vol.xv1, no.2, March-April 1962. 
p.79-85. 

BONN, GEORGE $. 

Technical books of 1961: a list of 100 
recommended titles for the average public or 
college library. Library Journal, vol.87, no.5, 
1 March, 1962. p.897—-903. 

CLAPP, VERNER W. 

Library photocopying and copyright: recent 
developments. Law Library Journal, vol.s55, 
no.1, February 1962. p.10-15. 


CORNAZ, M. L. 

L’Ecole de Bibliothécaires de Genève et son 
développement. Nachrichten-Nouvelles-Noti- 
zie, vol.38, no.1, 1962. p.1-6. 

CUMING, GEOFFREY 

Problems of record cataloguing. Recorded 
Sound, vol.1, no.4, Autumn 1961. p.116-22. 


DAVISON, GEO. H. 

Microcards. Railway Steel Topics, vol.6, no.2, 
Autumn 1961. p.4o-9. 

EMERSON, MARY E. 

Textile literature: a selected bibliography for 
1961. Special Libraries, vol.53, no.2, February 
1962. p.86-92. 

GAYNOR, JAMES K. 

Military law source material. Law Library 
Journal, vol.55, no.1, February 1962. p.16-32. 


JAHODA, GERALD 

The development of a combination manual 
and machine-based index to research and 
engineering reports. Special Libraries, vol.53, 
no. 2, February 1962. p.74-8. 

JOHNSON, H. THAYNE 

An approach to the library of the future. 
Special Libraries, vol.53, no.2, February 1962. 
p-79-85. 


KAULA, P.N. 

Education for librarians in India. Library 
World, vol.uxim, no.741, Match 1962. - 
p.223-8. 


KESAVAN, B.S. 

The Indian National Library. Library World, 
VOL.LXIII, 10.741, March 1962. p.216-21. 
KNIGGE, HANS-JOACHIM 

Neuere Entwicklungen der reprographischen 
Dokumentrations-Technik, 1v [new develop- 
ments in document teproduction techniques, 
Copyflo and Filmsort]. Dokumentation Fach- 
bibliothek Werksbiicherei, vol.to, no.2, Febru- 
ary/March 1962. p.54—-61. 


LAWSON, W.K. 

Graduated pensions contributions: micro- 
film recording in the Ministry of Pensions 
and National Insurance. O č M Bulletin, 
vol.17, no.1, February 1962. p.8—14. 
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LOCQUIN, MARCEL, afd ROGER, JEAN 

Le développement de Tinformation en 
géologie et ses perspectives. Bulletin des 
Bibliothèques de France, vol.7, no.3, March 
1962. p.147~57. 

MCLEAN, MARY P. 

Business books of 1961: management, adver- 
tising, marketing, personnel. Library Journal, 
vol.87, no.5, 1 March 1962. p.go9—15. 

MOOR, E. L. 

Library equipment: the David Book-Vice. 
The School Librarian, yol.t1, no.1, March, 
1962. p.42, 45. photo. 

A NEW statistical service on British industry 
[new series of statistical periodicals with the 
general title of “Board of Trade Business 
Monitor: Production Series” }. Library Asso- 
ciation Record, vol.64, no.3, March 1962. 
p.98—-9. 

RANDALL, GORDON E. 

Library space and steel shelving. Special 
Libraries, vol.53, no.z, February 1962. 
p.96—102. 

REEVES, RAYMOND 

Pictures by telephone line. New Scientist, 
vol.13, no.277, 8 March 1962. p.558~6o. 
ROBINS, PAUL N. 

Lengthening the life of microfilm. Nationa? 
Micro-News, no.34, October 1961. p.112—16. 


SANCHEZ, CONCORDIA, and EALA, QUINTIN 
AYSON 

The -Association of Special Libraries of the 
Phillipines. Unesco Bulletin for Libraries, vol. 
XVI, no.2z, March-April 1962. p.go-z. 


VOL. 14, NO. § 


SCOTT, EDITH 54 

FLA and FYD—history and programs. 
Library Quarterly, vol xxxi, no.1, January 
1962. p.I-18. 

SHERA, JESSE H. 

On keeping up with keeping up: recent 
trends in document storage and retrieval. 
Unesco Bulletin for Libraries, vol.xvi, no.2, 
March-April 1962. p.64~72. 

SMITH, JOHN E. 

Recruitment and public relations. Lébrary 
Journal, vol.87, no.5, 1 March 1962. p.9g32~4. 
TELL, BJORN 

Teknisk-vetenskaplig dokumentation i Frank- 
tike, I: Organisation. [scientific and engineer- 
ing documentation in France: survey of the 
activities of the CNRS]. Tidskrift for Doku- 
mentation, vol.18, no.1, 1962. p.1-4. 

VERRY, H.R. 

Document reproduction. Unesco Bulletin for 
Libraries, vol.xv1, no.2, March-April 1962. 
p-73-8. 
WERTZ, JOHN A. 

A system for microfilming maps. National 
Micro-News, 10.54, October 1961. p.117—-21. 
WHALEY, FRED R. 
The use of a collator in an inverted file index. 
ore Libraries, vol.53, no.2, February 1962. 
p.8$~73. 


‘MEMBERS’ ADVERTISEMENTS 


The charge for advertisements in these 
columns is 4d pet word, minimum ss. An 
additional charge of 6d is made for the use of 
a box number. 


TECHNICAL and scientific translations 
from Russian, German, and Polish 
specialist. B. Klipstein, s sc(1i0ns), 79 Shipley 
Fields Road, Shipley, Yorkshire. Tel. Shipley 
58215. 


TRANSLATIONS into/from Dutch, from 
German and French. Also scanning/abstract- 
ing Common Market publications. Speller- 
Kuijpers, Fiz, NGV, 5 Stratton Close, Houns- 
low, Middlesex. Hounslow 6954. 


TRANSLATIONS, TECHNICAL, SCIENTIFIC, 
all languages, by specialists with sound tech- 
nical and scientific qualifications. J. Smuts, 
BSC(ENG.), FIL, 12 Thotndene Avenue, 
London Nii, Stamford Hill 8564. 


WILFRED E. GOODAY, ARSM, DIC, MIMM, 
FIL. Technical translation from French and 
Roumanian. 161 Rivermead Court, London 
SW6. Renown 1912. 


TRANSLATIONS, technical, scientific, in- 
cluding medicine and biology, from/into 
Russian, German, French, Polish, and from 
Ukrainian, Belorussian, Czech, Slovak, 
Slovene, Serbo-Croat, Macedonian, Bulgar- 
ian; also scanning and abstracting. F. 
Lachman, DIPL.ING.CHEM, Io Staverton Road, 
London NW2. Willesden 4049. 


Appointments vacant 


AMERICAN university science librarian 
desires 1—2 years experience in science library 
of Great Britain or UK. Library qualifica- 
tions, graduate degree and training in botany 
plus college teaching and university library 
experience. Family. Exchange of positions 
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with British librarian possible. References 
(referees) available. Special interests: con- 
servation, plant taxonomy, history of science, 
history of printing, Quaker history, biblio- 
graphy of geology-geography, map librarian- 
ship. Edward P. Thatcher, Science and Map 
Librarian, Science Division, Library, Univer- 
sity of Oregon, Eugene, Oregon, USA. 


AN INFORMATION OFFICER is wanted 
by AFI for the Technical Services Depart- 
ment at Rugby. Applicants should be 
experienced in obtaining and disseminating 
engineering and technical data. Knowledge 
of German will be an advantage. Apply 
giving details of age, experience, and present 
salary to the Manager, Technical Services 
Department, Associated Electrical Industries 
(Rugby) Ltd, Rugby, Warwickshire. 


ASSISTANT INFORMATION OFFICER. 
The REED PAPER GROUP has a vacancy for an 
Assistant Information Officer in the Paper 
anc Board Division Development Depart- 
ment at Aylesford, Kent. Duties will include 
abstracting and indexing, preparation of 
literature surveys, answering technical in- 
quiries and some proof reading of reports. 
Conditions of service include a non-conttri- 
butory pension scheme and assistance with 
house purchase, if required. Replies stating 
full details of qualifications, experience and 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE FOR RESEARCH IN NUCLEAR 


MEMBERS’ ADVERTISEMENTS. 


present salary should be addressed to: Group 
Personnel Officer, Albert E.Reed & Co. 
Ltd, Larkfield, Maidstone, Kent, quoting 
reference A10/PBDDD/TII. 


QUALIFIED LIBRARIAN, with some ex- 
perience of industrial or reference libraries, 
required as Departmental Librarian. Interests 
to be served include computer and elec- 
tronics research and development. Good 
salary and staff conditions. Contributory 
Sane scheme. Canteen. New modern 
uilding. Application to Personnel Oficer— 
Women, FERRANTI LTD, Western Road, 
Bracknell. 


WHESSOE LIMITED require a TRANSLATOR 
for the library staff to translate correspon- 
dence and technical material into English. 
The languages concerned are mainly French 
and German but Scandinavian languages, 
Spanish, ard Italian may also be needed. The 
field covered is general engineering, welding, 
and metallurgy. Send brief relevant details, 
quoting reference 79/64, to the Personnel 
Manager, Whessoe Limited, Darlington. 


Wanted . 

INTERNATIONAL guide to European 
sources of technical information. OEEC. 
Bailey Bros & Swinfen Ltd, Department F, 
12 West Central Street, London WC1. 


SCIENCE 


TECHNICAL LIBRARIAN 


‘There is a vacancy in the National Institute for Research in Nuclear Science 
for a Librarian to take charge of the library at the Rutherford High Energy 


Laboratory, Harwell. 


This library provides a service to a staff of physicists and engineers engaged 
in developing a new Laboratory in which elaborate facilities for high energy 
nuclear research are being set up. The library includes a specialist collection of 
material in the fields of nuclear physics and allied subjects. 


The duties of the post include the ordering and cataloguing of new material 


and the provision of a loan service. 


Candidates should have had experience of work in a technical library and be 
Associates of the Library Association. Preference will, additionally, be given to 
those who have passed G.C.E. examinations at advanced level in science subjects. 


The salary for this post is in the Assistant Experimental Officer scale of £745 
(at age 23) rising by annual increments to a maximum of £1,055. The highest 
point of entry into this scale is £860 (at age 26 or above). 


Postcard please to: 


THE PERSONNEL OFFICER 
RUTHERFORD HIGH ENERGY LABORATORY 
HARWELL, DIDCOT, BERKS 


Quoting Reference V.N. 128/205 
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jet flights speed ISI information services 
direct to Europe by cover date....or before 


Timeliness is a major factor in research. That's 
why ISI information services are airbome now. 
Week after week, without the major delays that 
grab costly chunks out of your research time 
and expenditures. 


Whether you receive CURRENT CONTENTS 
every week or the INDEX CHEMICUS twice 
monthly, here’s the new operation: Every Friday 
night, ISI information services are rushed to 
New York City. Loaded on a giant jet liner and 
whisked over the Atlantic to Amsterdam within 
six hours, via KLM Royal Dutch Airlines. Ready 


for regular mail delivery throughout Europe on 
Saturday, 


You and other Europem subscribers have al- 
ready applauded the idea. For, in effect, you 
teceive our services five times faster than be- 
fore-- with no increase in cost. 


If you are a physicist in Philadelphia, a chemist 
in Colchester or a pharmacologist in Paris, on 
Monday morning, expect to be thumbing through 
your CURRENT CONTENTS or perusing the 
INDEX CHEMICUS.....and if you aren't, better 
check with the post. 


IF SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH IS YOUR BUSINESS, WRITE TODAY FOR GRATIS COPIES OF OUR INFORMATION 
SERVICES: CURRENT CONTENTS OF SPACE, ELECTRONIC & PHYSICAL SCIENCES, CURRENT CONTENTS OF 
CHEMICAL, PHARMACO-MEDICAL & LIFE SCIENCES; AND THE INDEX CHEMICUS ..... DEPARTMENT 1/3. 


INSTITUTE FOR SCIENTIFIC INFORMATION 


o 


33 SOUTH SEVENTEENTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA 3, PA. 


o] ' Lib rela 
Teter h T308 I B R AC () rario BE 


Gree” et LL M I TEDom— 
LOMBARD WALL, WOOLWICH ROAD, 


CHARLTON, S.E.7 | 


Designers and Manufacturers of 


LIBRARY FURNITURE 


and 


EQUIPMENT 


IN WOOD AND STEEL 


Recent Contracts Include: 
The Research Laboratory Library 
Imperial Chemical Industries Ltd. Welwyn Gdn. City. 
The Research Institute Library 
May & Baker Ltd. Dagenham. 
The Library 
Burroughs Wellcome & Co. Dartford. 


{This contract included two-tier shelving with chequer 
plate floor and staircase, all in steel.) 








Estimates, Designs and iHustrations on request, 





CEDRIC CHIVERS LTD. 
BATH 


Bookbinders to University and Technical Libraries 


We offer an unequalled service — first-class work 
with quick completion of orders and regular van 
service to all parts. .~ Write for full particulars. 


Telephone: Bath 7355. 








HANDBOOK OF 
SPECIAL LIBRARIANSHIP 


AND INFORMATION WORK 


SECOND EDITION 


edited by Wilfred Ashworth 


This completely revised edition of Aslib’s special library 
classic includes much new material. Several chapters have 
been largely rewritten. The new volume, of more than 
500 pages, replaces the first edition which has now been 
out of print for more than a year. The Handbook has long 
been recognized as the indispensable comprehensive work 
of reference for students of the subject, and Aslib has 
extended the special membership price offer to non-member 
students taking recognized courses in librarianship and 
information work. Students must state the address of their 
college or school when ordering. 


PRICE 
50s to members and students 


63s to others 


Aslib 
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There’s a man in Oxford 


NAME OF JULIAN BLACKWELL 


who is thinking of hanging out the opposite of the usual sign. Because 
“sathe fact is, he likes to be disturbed. He likes librarians to ring Oxford 49111 


and disturb him on the telephone. Even better, he likes the break when 
‘-.a-librarian comes in person 


M S A 
~ 
ey oe 


TO BLACKWELL'S, 


Maybe there’s an order he wants to discuss. Maybe he wants to look 
around and see how one of the biggest scientific and technical book- 
shops in the world operates. Maybe he’s just feeling sociable. But 
whatever the reason, it’s always a real pleasure 


FOR JULIAN BLACKWELL, 


You might do it yourself sometime? The telephone is fine—but a real 
live visit would be preferred. After all, you can’t have lunch over the 
telephone 


AND JULIAN BLACKWELL 
1 FED UP 
WITH HAYING SANDWICHES 
ALONE IN HIS OFFICE, 


BLACKWELL’S* OXFORD 


ASLIB PROCEEDINGS 


incorporating Aslib Information 








Volume 14 June 1962 Number 6 





ASLIB CALENDAR 


July 
TUE.3. Advanced course on patents (repeat). . 
Aeronautical Group sherry party at Royal Aeronautical 
Society. 
THUR.5. Furniture Group annual general meeting at Shoreditch 
Public Libraries. 


FRI.6—sAtT.7. Northern Branch conference in Liverpool. 


September 
THUR.20. Technical Translation Group meeting at Aslib. 


October 
TUE.2 — THUR.4. Annual Conference at Norbreck Hydro, Blackpool. 


November 
THUR.8. Technical Translation Group sherry party at Aslib. 
FRI.16. Northern Branch conference in Bracford. 


December 
THUR.G. Technical Translation Group meeting at Aslib. 


Aslib Year Book 


Publication of the Ash Year Book is to be discontinued. A full and up-to-date 
list of Aslib members will be published in 1963. 
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Midlands Branch 


The Annual General Meeting was held on 28th March at the Engineering 
Centre, Birmingham. Officers elected for the year 1962-63 are as follows: 
Chairman, Mr D.R. C. Whale, Tube Investments Ltd; Vice-Chairman, Mr A. 
Nicholls, University of Birmingham; Hon. Treasurer, Mr C. P. Auger, Joseph 
Lucas (GTE) Ltd; and Hon. Secretary, Mr J.Seals, College of Advanced 
Technology, Birmingham. Elected members of the Committee are Mr J.L. 
Atkins, Mrs E. R. Branson, Miss D. R. Dawson, Mr E. S. Fox, Miss K. Mallalieu, 
Mr K. J. Rider, Mr F. J. Stanley, Mrs S. M. T. Stone, and Mr C. A. Wise. 


Wordicm Brunch 


An ‘itinerant’ conference will be held in Liverpool on Friday and Saturday, 
6th and 7th July. Delegates will assemble at 2.30 p.m. on Friday at Liverpool 
Public Libraries, William Brown Street. Dr G. Chandler, City Librarian, will 
give a talk on “The new Picton and Hornby libraries’ which will be followed by 
a tour of the libraries and administration building. After tea, Detective Chief 
Inspector S. Weeks, Liverpool City Police, will talk about ‘Classification: its use 
for fingerprints, and future developments’. Delegates will then be taken by 
coach to the Hotel Victoria, Heswall, for dinner, and Mr N. L. Angel, of Shell 
Research Ltd, will give a survey of technical inquiry records at Thornton 
Research Centre over the last ten years. The programme for Saturday will open 
at the Hotel Victoria with talks by Mr G. A. Davison of United Steel Companies 
Ltd on the desirable ratio of professional to non-professional library staff; and 
by Mr K. Swallow of the English Electric Co. Ltd on ‘Professional and non- 
professional training’. After lunch delegates will be taken by coach to Canada 
Dock to board a steamship of the Pacific Steam Navigation Company where 
Mr H. L. Storrs, of the Company, will give an informal talk, followed by a tour 
of the ship. 


Aeronautical Group 


A sherry party will be held on Tuesday 3rd July at the Royal Aeronautical 
Society to enable members to meet members of Agard Documentation Com- 
' mittee of NATO. Any Group members who would like to attend this party are 
asked to contact the Hon. Secretary, Miss M. Dyke, Royal Aircraft Establish- 
ment, Bedford, telephone Bedford 67411, telex 82117, as soon as possible. 


Fuel and Power Group 


The annual general meeting was held at Aslib on 15th May. Officers and 
committee members were elected for the coming year as follows: Chairman, 
Mr F. Hickman; Hon. Treasurer, Mr H.C. Claxton; Hon. Secretary, Miss 
G. E. Hargreaves; members, Mr G.E. Austen, Mr J.J.Eyre, Dr Charles 
Forrester, Miss M. Gossett, Mrs M. R. S. Johnson, and Mr K. P. Waller. 


Textile Group 


The Annual General Meeting was held on roth May at the Wool Industries 
Research Association, Leeds. Nineteen members attended. Mr W. Ashworth, 
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British Nylon Spinners Ltd, was re-elected Chairman of the Group and Mrs 
M.1. Lomax, Research Department, Tootal Broadhurst Lee Company Limited, 
56 Oxford Street, Manchester 1, was re-elected Hon. Secretary. After the 
business meeting members enjoyed a tour of the laboratories and library of the 
Wool Industries Research Association. 


American Library Award for C.W. Cleverdon 


Cyril W.Cleverdon, Librarian, College of Aeronautics, Cranfield, and 
Director of the Aslib Cranfield Research Project, is the first European to receive 
the Professional Award of the Special Libraries Association (SLA), its highest 
honour. In presenting the award, the SLA President praised Mr Cleverdon’s 
work in directing a comparative study of the effictency of four systems of 
indexing periodical and unpublished report types of technical literature for 
information retrieval, and said that the objective of the study, conducted under 
the guidance of Aslib and with the financial assistance of the US National 
Science Foundation, was to arrive at a body of facts to replace the folklore 
existing previously. During the course of the investigation, a standard of 
- measurement and a method of measuring the efficiency of indexing systems had 
been developed. Unfortunately Mr Cleverdon was unable to receive the award 
in person. 


British National Film Catalogue 


Should Britain have a national film catalogue—doing, for the thousand films 
of all kinds which this country produces every year, the same job as is done for 
British books by the British National Bibliography? 

This question is asked in a brochure of the British Film Institute enclosed 
with this issue. If enough affirmative answers are received by the end of July the 
Institute proposes to start publication early in 1963. At present the thousand 
films are spread over a large variety of catalogues published by many organiza- 
tions and much research is often needed by users at home and abroad to discover 
what is available. A national catalogue embracing all films would be a great 
saver of time and trouble and would provide a basic reference tool for all 
persons and organizations making and using films for any purpose. 

A recommendation that national film catalogues should be published was 
made last year by an international conference on the distribution of educational, 
scientific, and cultural films convened by the Council of Europe. A committee 
representative of government departments and national film organizations has 
studied the proposal and requested the British Film Institute to undertake the 
compilation and publication of the British catalogue if sufficient support is 
forthcoming to allow it to be launched on a self-supporting basis. Aslib has 
been associated with the proposal since it was first put forward. Similar projects 
are under way in France, Germany, Italy, the Netherlands, Belgium, and other 
countries. 

The brochure, whichis available from The British National Film Catalogue, The 
British Film Institute, 81 Dean Street, London W1, invites recipients to sub- 
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scribe six guineas a year for six fully indexed bi-monthly issues and an annual 
cumulative volume which will provide comprehensive basic information about 
every film completed in the preceding period. 


Information Courses 


A series of two-day ‘appreciation courses’ on methods of handling information 
has been initiated by Messrs J.L. Jolley and Partners Limited. The syllabus 
includes a theoretical session on the principles of indexing; exercise in indexing 
by two different methods; a theoretical session on classifying information with 
relation to the equipment to be used and types of questions to be answered; and 
a demonstration of equipment and systems in operation, followed by discussicn: 
Further courses are to be held at the Bell, Aston Clinton, on 4th and 5th July, 
19th and zoth September, and 14th and 15th November. The course fee is 16 
guineas. Further information about the courses, travel arrangements, and 
overnight accommodation, if required, can be obtained from J.L. Jolley and 
Partners Limited, 46-48 Frogmoor, High Wycombe, Bucks. 


Russian for Scientists 


Ealing Technical College offers two courses in Russian in the 1962—63 syllabus. 
Both courses are designed to enable scientists, technologists, and special 
librarians to scan or translate and the language is taught through the medium of 
science texts. Students are encouraged also to speak Russian. Course 1, for 
beginners, will be held on Monday and Thursday mornings and Course 2, for 
those with some knowledge of Russian, on Tuesday and Friday mornings. The 
fee for each course is £4 10s. It is possible also to arrange classes for special 
groups on their own premises for firms and organizations who can provide for 
this. Further details and application forms for courses are available from the 
Head of Department of General Studies, Ealing Technical College, St Mary’s 
Road, Ealing, London W5. 


Careers Guide for Girls 


The British Federation of University Women has issued a revised edition of 
its pamphlet Opportunities for girls and women in science and technology. It gives 
succinct -accounts of the various professions, with details of qualifications 
required and some indication of salaries and prospects. A well written section 
on technical librarians and information officers is included. Much of it would 
be equally useful to a young man, and it compares favourably with more 
ambitious publications in the same field. It is available price 3s 6d from the 
British Federation of University Women, ea Hall, Cheyne Walk, London 
SW3. 


Standard on Plastics Abbreviations 

The British Standards Institution has recently published a List of common names 
and abbreviations for plastics. ‘The list is intended to help the general public and the 
retail trade to identify plastics materials by their correct common names. 
Thirty-six common names are listed together with their abbreviations and basic 
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materials. Manufacturers selling material under trade names are recommended 
to include the common names in descriptions of materials. A more compre- 
hensive standard is in preparation to cover nomenclature for technological use. 
BS 3802 : 1962 List of common names and abbreviations for plastics is available, price 
3s, from the British Standards Institution, British Standards House, 2 Park 
Street, London W1. 


' Ink for Permanent Records 


The British Standards Institution has issued a Specification for blue-black record 
inks for the benefit of those persons and organizations who are required, by law 
or for convenience, to make ‘permanent’ records which may be kept in a legible 
form for a long time. It is claimed that ink conforming to this standard, used ' 
with a steel-nibbed pen and allowed to dry naturally, will remain practically 
unchanged for upwards of a hundred years. BS 3484 : 1962 Specification for blue- 
black record inks is available, price 3s, from the British Standards Institution, 
British Standards House, 2 Park Street, London W1. 


Unesco Publications List 


The General catalogue of Unesco publications and Unesco sponsored publications 
1946-1959 lists over 2,300 works produced throughout the world with the 
organization’s assistance, whether published by Unesco, by some other body 
under contract, or under Unesco auspices. Although intended as a work of 
reference, it will offer also an insight into the breadth of Unesco’s activity in the 
field of publishing. It contains a list of publications classified by UDC, list of 
filmstrips and art slides, general index, list of publishers, and list of national 
distributors. It is available from HMSO and the national distributors, price 
ss; $1; 3.50 NF. 


National Science Foundation Projects 


The National Science Foundation (NSF) in Washington reports a number of 
NSF-sponsorted activities in the field of scientific information processing and 
dissemination: 


1. A project to study the future role of scientific abstracting, indexing, and 
information services in the United States. 

2. An experimental study of convertibility between two different indexing 
vocabularies, i.e. the technical indexing and retrieval vocabulary used by 
the Armed Services Technical Information Agency and that of the Atomic 
Energy Commission. 

3. A study of the potential value of research libraries to their regional 
scientific communities, initiated by West Virginia University, with the 
object of improving research library co-operation in general. 

4. A literature survey, conducted by the American Institute of Biological 
Sciences, to determine the percentage of published biological research 
supported by the Federal Government. 

5. A study of factors governing the announcement and publication of 
government-sponsored research reports has been completed. The report 
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contains data relating to origination, announcement, and publication, 
together with time intervals involved among separate federal agencies. 


Dewey Classification for Advertising 


A revision of the advertising portion of the Dewey Decimal Classification 
system has been published by Meldrum and Fewsmith, Inc. The project was 
undertaken in conjunction with Western Reserve University School of Library 
Science. The new classification is intended to fit into the section 657.1 Advet- 
tising of the Dewey scheme and is sub-divided into main subsections of Prin- 
ciples, Organizations, Advertising Types, Creative Techniques, Advertising 
Production, Media Selection and Use, Publicity and Public Relations, and— - 
possibly the most important—Results. Copies of the new classification may be 
obtained by writing to Meldrum and Fewsmith Inc., Cleveland 15, Ohio, USA. 


Birthday Honours 


Members will be delighted to know that Mrs Joyce Lancaster-Jones was 
appointed M.B.E. in the Birthday Honours list. Mrs Lancaster-Jones was Hon. 
Secretary to Aslib from 1955 to 1960 and is an elected member of Aslib Council. 

Other honours of special interest to Aslib are the appointment to 0.B.E. of 
Major C.W.Hume, Secretary-General, Universities Federation for Animal 
Welfare; Mr E. Lindgren, Curator, National Film Archive; and Mr K. Headlam- 
Morley, Secretary, Iron and Steel Institute. 


NEW MEMBERS 


CORPORATE 

Name Locality Representative 
ACE Machinery Ltd London P. G. Hunter 
AMF Ltd Reading Mrs A. E. Nawell 
Afico sa Switzerland Dr L. A. de Geus 
Agricultural Institute Hire Miss I. O’ Deirg 
American Chemical Society f USA J. H. Kuney 
BTR Industries Ltd London W. Lessing 
Baker, McKenzie & Hightower London Mrs S. Macedo 
Central Electricity Generating Board Sutton Coldfield Miss F. H. Cubitt 
Centre 42 Ltd London M. Henshaw 
Centre de Récherche Historique France Prof. R. Philippe 
Chafer, J. W. Ltd l -o Doncaster P, A. Simpson 
Charles, Leopold & Co. Ltd London C. Lefton _ 
Dar es Salaam University College Tanganyika . H. Holdsworth 
Dent, J. M. & Sons Ltd London E. F. Bozman 
Edinburgh Royal Observatory Scotland D. A. Kemp 
English Clays Lovering Pochin & Co. Ltd St Austell Mers S. J. Brocimer 
Esso Petroleum Co. Ltd , Milford Haven Miss W. Uren 
Ethio-Swedish Institute of Building Technology Ethiopia Dr Uno Winblad 
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NEW MEMBERS-——~continued 


Gas & Fuel Corporation of Victoria Australia 
Gloucester Technical College: Gloucester 
Hawker Siddeley Industries Ltd London 
Heavy Electricals (india) Ltd India 
Indian Institute of Management India 
Institute for Scientific Information USA 
Klopstock, Dr B. London 
Mackwoods Ltd Ceylon 
Market Research Society London 
Medical Research Council Cambridge 
Netherlands Postal & Telecommunications 

Services Netherlands 
Newman Demogtaphic Survey London 
North-East Essex Technical College & School 

of Art Colchester 
North-East Metropolitan Regional Hospital Board London 
Northamptonshire County Technical Library Corby 
Panmure Gordon & Co, London 
Rigby, John & Sons Ltd Cleckheaton 
Sheppards & Co. ` London 
Theosophical Society in England London 
Unilever Ltd (TD/ENG/I & C Dept) London 
Wolverhampton Technical Teachers’ College Wolverhampton 

INDIVIDUAL 

Name Locality 
Miss J. M. Aliford Cambridge 
D. Cook-Radmore Southsea 
Miss J. E. Dawson Mitcham 
Miss S. M. Edgecombe London 
Mrs M. Griffin Radlett 
P. R. Lawrance Chesterfield 
Miss D. M. Lowry Hatch End 
B. J. Read Bicester 
J.Scott London 
R. L. Stephen Scotland 
j. A. Tvedt Epsom 
Miss R. Vainstein Canada 
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Mrs I. M. Gunner 
Miss R. M. Jackson 
Miss V. Lewis 
V.S. Nasir Ahmed 
Miss I. Sukhtankar 
Dr E. Garfield 


T. L. Peries 
Miss D. A. Jack 
Miss P. M. Brown 


E. Moulijn 
A, E.C. W. Spencer 


G. Nelson 

F. P. G. Biggs 
W. I. Smith 

A. T. Jamieson 
T. J. Robinson 
A.D. Thompson 
V. W. Slater 


E. A. J. Turner 


CONFERENCE ON THE COMMON MARKET 


Implications for Information Services 
London, 22nd March 1962 


R HUGH THURSTON, Head of European Department, Binder, Hamlyn, 

and Fry & Co. Limited, welcomed delegates on behalf of Aslib and said 
that this was a conference with a difference: it was a conference of specialists for 
specialists—for information officers whose job was the collection and dissemina- 
tion of information. 

The point of the conference was not to discuss whether it was a good thing 
ot a bad thing to go into the Common Market. Its purpose was to study the 
broad effects of the existence of the Common Market on information officers and 
their services. He drew attention to the exhibition of literature on the Common 
Market and on the organizations associated with the EEC, arranged by Aslib 
Economics Group Committee. 

The first part of the conference would be devoted to papers and discussion on 
the shorter-term aspect of the Common Market from the point of view of 
information officers. That would be followed by a discussion period; they 
would then pass on to consider the longer-term aspects. It was the intention 
that during the panel discussion period after lunch there would be the oppor- 
tunity to discuss at length some of the questions which many of the audience 
had kindly sent in, and he hoped, therefore, that the questions after each paper 
would be as short and precise as possible. 

He stressed that it was most important that delegates should indicate where 
their difficulties lay. This was a two-way traffic. It was in the nature of a 
preliminary conference. Many of them were aware of the difficulties of dis- 
seminating and collecting information on the Common Market, but it would 
be interesting to learn what other people’s difficulties were and whether they 
had had a common experience or not. 

He had noticed that at this type of conference the chairman often disclaimed 
any connection with the subject; this was no doubt intended to assure the 
audience of his independence. Unfortunately, he could not make any disclaimer 
of this type. In his work as a European adviser he was inevitably concerned 
with affairs in the Common Market, but he could assure delegates of his im- 
partiality and was just as interested to hear what the speakers had to say as were, 
no doubt, the rest of them. 

The Chairman then introduced the first speaker, Dr Roy Pryce. 
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THE EUROPEAN COMMUNITIES 
their work and publications 


ROY PRYCE, M.A., PH.D. 
Head of the London Office, Information Service of the Enropean Communities 


In signing the treaties establishing the three European Communities—the 
European Coal and Steel Community (ECSC), the European Atomic Energy 
Community (Euratom) and the European Economic Community (Common 
Market)—the six member countries have set in motion a complex and far- 
reaching process which has already had many repercussions far outside the 
immediate sectors covered by these formal documents. How far the process 
will lead, especially in its political implications, we do not yet know, but already 
the ramifications of integration present many new problems to those concerned 
with information about its economic consequences. 

My purpose in this paper is to sketch in briefly the official sources of infor- 
mation which are available from the Communities themselves, and especially 
those concerning the work of the European Economic Community. Naturally 
enough, these sources are very largely concerned with the implemention of the 
treaties: they do not, that is, cover many areas of industrial information which 
are now increasingly of interest to British firms. A knowledge of the programme 
of the Rome Treaty and the. institutional framework of the Community, how- 
ever, is essential for an understanding and evaluation of present trends within 
the six countries. An indication of the sources of an introductory documentation 
on the aims and objectives of integration may therefore be of help for the person 
who approaches the subject for the first time. 


INTRODUCTORY MATERIAL 


A number of publications of the Joint Information Service of the European 
Communities are of particular value. Written for the non-specialist they provide 
the basic framework around which more detailed information can later be 
assembled. 

The following provide a comprehensive introduction to the origins, aims and 
achievements of the three Communities: 

The Facts, and edition, 1960. A brief, twenty-three-page schematic presenta- 
tion of the aims, institutional structure, and achievements of the three Com- 
munities. It contains, among other things, an outlitie timetable for the 
achievement of the customs union. A third edition is in course of preparation. 

The European Community 1950-60. An illustrated, chronological account of 
the first ten years of the movement for integration. 

The Common Market. A forty-eight-page brochure which reviews progress 
up to the end of 1961. This publication is on sale, price rs. 
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ECSC. An illustrated account of the work of the European Coal and Steel 
Community. 

Euratom. A comparable account of the European Atomic Energy Com- 
munity. 

In addition, the Information Service also publishes from time to time accounts 
of particular aspects of the work of the Community. A number of these appear 
in an occasional series entitled ‘Community Topics’. Those so far published are: 
no. 1, The Common Market 1960-61. (Introduction to the Fourth General 
Report on the EEC Commission); no. 2, Economic integration and political unity in 
Exrope, by Walter Hallstein; no. 3, 4 guide to the study of the European Community 
(first edition now out of print, a revised edition is in preparation); and no. 4, 
The Common Market and the Law, by Michel Gaudet. 

Other aspects are. dealt with in occasional brochures and folders. Current 
titles include: 

The European parliament, an illustrated brochure of the work of the 142- 
member assembly. 

The European Development Fund, 1959-61, a folder containing a series of 
coloured maps and charts showing the activities of the Fund in the overseas 
associated countries in Africa. 

The Six in-figures, a folder of useful statistics. 

For the general reader, a regular account of the development of the three 
Communities is provided by another of the Information Service’s publications, 
the monthly Bulletin from the European Community. 

With the one exception noted above, these publications are obtainable from 
the London Office of the Information Service, free of charge. 


BASIC DOCUMENTS 
The Treaties . 
The detailed programme of integration is laid down in three basic documents 
obtainable from HMSO: 


Treaty of Paris, 18th April 1951, Establishing the ECSC; 

Treaty of Rome, 25th March 1957, Establishing Euratom; and 

Treaty of Rome, 25th March 1957, Establishing the EEC, i.e., the Common 
Market. 


The English versions of these treaties are unofficial translations and should 
therefore be treated with care, especially that of the EEC which contains a 
number of inaccuracies. The valid texts are in the four Community languages: 
French, German, Italian, Dutch. 

The EEC Treaty, unlike that of the ECSC, is a ‘framework’ treaty—that is, it 
establishes objectives but on many issues leaves precise details to subsequent 
decisions. The work of the Community’s decision-making institutions is 
therefore of great importance. 


Journal Officiel des Communautés Européennes 
Decisions in the EEC are taken by the Council of Ministers (on all major 
issues) or by the Commission. They are published in the Journal Officiel. This 
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appears in the four Community languages (not English) and can be purchased 
through HMSO. An English translation of the more important decisions now 
appears in the Bulletin of the Huropean Economic Community (ten issues a 
year, from HMSO). 

For most major decisions the Community procedure is that the Commission 
first establishes a proposal for transmission to the Council of Ministers. These 
proposals are made public and may be obtained in French, in a Roneo form, on 
application from the London Office. Most of them are now also published in 
the Bulletin of the EEC, though there is usually some delay in the appearance of 
the English version. On many issues the process of decision-making may be 
further followed through the reports and discussions of the European Parlia- 
ment, to which the Council transmits the Commission’s proposals, and also in 
the discussion of the Economic and Social Committee. 


THE COMMON MARKET IN ACTION 


The two major sources concerning work in progress are: 
. General Report of the EEC Commission, which is published annually in 
the spring. This contains a comprehensive survey of the work of the past 
twelve months and its introduction is a valuable guide to the future policy 
of the Commission. 

Bulletin from the EEC, which is published ten times a year, both in the 
official Community languages and in English. This surveys the work of the 
departments of the Commission and frequently contains articles on major 
issues by members of the Commission. It is an indispensable tool for all 
who wish to follow the progress of all the Community in detail. 

With regard to the detailed implementation of the Treaty of Rome, the 
following brief notes indicate in outline the present situation. It will be recalled 
that in January this year the Community formally entered Stage Two of its 
timetable as laid down in the Treaty. The significance of this step, together 
with an outline of what had been achieved during the first four years and the 
programme for the next four is examined in a.special issue of the Bulletin from 
the European Community, February 1962. 


Free movement of goods 


The achievement of the customs union, for which a detailed timetable is laid 
down, requires the gradual abolition of tariffs and quotas (and equivalent 
restrictions) on trade between the member states, and the substitution of a 
common external tariff towards the rest of the world for existing national 
tariffs. Progress in the achievement: of these aims has so far been considerably 
more rapid than was foreseen under the Treaty’s timetable. 

Internal tariffs on industrial goods have already been reduced by 40 per cent, 
while those on non-liberalized agricultural products have gone down by 35 per 
cent, and those on liberalized agricultural products by 30 per cent. It is expected 
that a further 10 per cent reduction of tariffs on industrial goods will be made 
on ist July 1962, with further reductions being applied at the same time to 
certain agricultural products. 
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Quotas were abolished at the end of 1961, eight years ahead of schedule. 
Agricultural quotas, in those cases where they have not been replaced by internal 
levies, follow the rules for their enlargement laid down in the Treaty. Special 
provisions are made with regard to those restrictions imposed by state monopo- 
lies: these are in general being modified to give freer access to other Community 
producers. 

The Community published in January 1961 its future common tariff—Tarif 
douanier des Communautés Européennes—but this now needs amendment in the 
light of the recent GATT negotiations, many positions having been reduced. 
The first approximation of national tariffs to the common external tariff was 
made at the end of 1960, on the basis of the future tariff reduced by 20 per 
cent. The next step is due to be taken at the end of Stage Two but may be 
brought forward. The common tariff will be applied in full at the end of the 
transition period. Under the Treaty this may be at the end of December 1969 
or, at the latest, December 1972. The Council has power, however, to 
shorten the transition period. 

National customs authorities publish current rates of duty. The Commission 
may grant tariff-free quotas for a limited period of time: details are given in the 
Journal Officiel. The only item for which no common tariff has yet been agreed 
is refined petroleum products. 


, Agriculture 


Decisions taken by the Council of Ministers at the beginning of this year have 
instituted a common policy for the whole of the Community for a series of 
products covering the major part of the Community’s agricultural production. 
The aim, over the transition period, is to arrive at a common internal market . 
and a common form of external protection. In a number of cases internal 
levies are replacing previous forms of national controls from ist July 1962, 
these being gradually tapered off. On several major products, including cereals, ` 
a variable external levy is replacing national tariffs. 

The official text of the decisions to be published in the Journal Officiel. A 
supplement to the March Bulletin from the European Community contains a general 
summary of the decisions, product by product. Further decisions, including 
those concerning the level of grain prices, are due to be taken this year. 


Free Movement 


Workers: a first Regulation, no. 15, published in the Journal Officiel on 26th 
August 1961, came into force in September 1961. This outlines the three-stage 
transition period and the specific measures to be taken during the first two years. 

Right of establishment: a General Programme, published in the Journal 
Oficiel on 15th January 1962, sets out the timetable by which this is to be 
achieved and outlines the measures to be taken. 

Free offering of services: a General Programme was published in the Journal 
Officiel on 15th January 1962. 

Capital: an initial regulation was published .on 12th July 1960. The Com- 
mission is actively considering further proposals. š 
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Transport 


The Commission has published (May 1961) a memorandum suggesting the 
lines on which a common policy might be formulated: no decision has yet been 
taken. Rate discrimination based on the origin or destination of goods has, 
however, been abolished. (Regulation no. 11, published in the Journal Offciel 
on 16th August 1960.) The member states have also agreed on a consultative 
procedure before introducing new legislation, etc., on transport matters. 


Common rules 


Competition: Regulation no. 17, published 21st February 1962, prescribes 
the rules for the application of Articles 85-6: Control of cartels affecting intra- 
Community trade and abuse of dominant positions. 

Dumping: Regulation no. 8, published on 25th March 1960, deals with the 
application of Article 91 (2). 

State aids: details of the Commission’s activities in this sphere are given in 
the General Report and the Bulletin of the EEC. 

Fiscal provisions: work in this sphere i is still at a preliminary stage: details of 
the various studies undertaken are given in the publications mentioned above. 

Approximation of laws: this section of the treaty, though couched in very 
general terms, covers an extremely wide range of activity. For the most part, 
work is still at the stage of preparatory studies, though in certain fields these are 
already well advanced. Proposed action covers such matters as a convention 
on bankruptcy, and others on trade marks and patents. Studies are also 
proceeding on a harmonization of standards in various fields, including trans- 
port. Details of work in progress may be found in the Bulletin from the EEC. 


Economie policy 


Economic trends: as part of its work in keeping a close eye on developments 
in the Community’s economy, the Commission publishes a quarterly survey of 
the economic situation in the Community and monthly Nozes and Graphs on the 
economic situation in the Communities. Subscriptions can be arranged through 
HMSO. 

Commercial policy: a consultation agreement between member: states pro- 
viding for an exchange of information and projected agreements is now in 
force. In practice the Community already acts as a single unit in tariff negotia- 
tions in GATT, though a comprehensive common policy in this sector has still 
to be worked out. 


Social policy 

Equal pay: a new timetable was agreed by the Council of Ministers at its 
session in December 1961. The maximum differences are to be reduced to 15 per 
cent by 30th June this year, and to 10 per cent by 30th June 1963. All discrim- 
ination is to be eliminated by 30th December 1964. The results of a survey on 
the subject in the Community countries were published by the Statistical Office 
in Statistiques sociales, no. 1, 1961. 

Social security of migrant workers: this has been the object of an agreement 
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between member states and detailed documentation on the rights of migrant 
workers has been published by the Commission. 

Annual survey: a valuable review of employment developments, trends in 
working hours, wages, social security schemes, etc. is given each year in the 
Exposé sur la situation sociale, annexed to the Commission’s general.report. So 
far no English translation has been made. 

Social fund: the implementing regulation is no. 9, published 31st August 1960. 
Details of its operations are given in the General Report and the EEC Bulletin. 

The Statistical Office of the Communities publishes a valuable series of 
Statistiques sociales dealing with such matters as housing, wages, social charges, 
etc. 


Investment Bank 


An annual report is issued, as well as press releases on the occasion of loans, 
etc. Inquiries may be made direct to the bank at 11 Mont des Arts, Brussels. 


Overseas Association 


This is currently being renegotiated as the Implementing Convention runs 
out at the end of 1962. Details of the work of the Development Fund are gen 
in the EEC Bulletin. 


SOURCES OF FURTHER INFORMATION 
Information Service of the European Communities 
The London Office is at 23 Chesham Street,.SW1, telephone Belgravia 4904, 
Telex 23266 BURODELEG London. Similar offices are to be found in Paris, Bonn, 
Rome, The Hague, and Washington. The headquarters of the Service are at 
244 rue de la Loi, Brussels, and 18 rue Aldringer, Luxembourg. 


Publications Service of the European Communities 

Official catalogues are published from time to time. They may be obtained 
free of charge either from the London Office of the Information Service or 
direct from the Publications Service, 2 place de Metz, Luxembourg. In the 
United Kingdom the official sales agent is Her Majesty’s Stationery Office. 
Inquiries should be made to HMSO, Agency Section, P.O. Box 569, London 
SEr. 


Statistical Office of the European Communities 


Catalogues are obtainable from the London Office of the Information Service 
or direct from the Publications Service. Subscriptions may be arranged either 
ditectly or through HMSO. 


Exropean Parliament 


A certain number of its pabianan are available through HMSO. Direct 
inquiries should be made to the Division de la documentation parlementaire et 
de Pinformation, 19A rue Beaumont, Luxembourg. 
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Court of Justice 


The proceedings of the Court are published in a series entitled Recueil de la 
jurisprudence de la Cour. Details are given in the catalogue of official publica- 
tions. Direct inquiries may be made to the Service de documentation de la 
Cour de Justice, 12 Côte d’Eich, Luxembourg. 


DISCUSSION 


The Chairman, after thanking Dr Pryce for his talk and expressing appreciation of its admirable 
clarity, said that it was the intention of Aslib that most of the discussion should appear in the 
proceedings, together with some of the points covered in the bibliographies. Dr Pryce had 
referred to the information on the table. It was a tribute to this country and an indication of 
the Communities’ interest in it that all this information was free. It was interesting, too, that 
one of the difficulties in these initial stages in dealing with the Common Market was that so 
much information was not available in English. This was a point that some delegates might 
wish to raise, although presumably this would be rapidly remedied after entering the Common 
Market. 

Mr J. J. Eyre (Assistant Information Officer, Powell Duffryn Ltd) said that his organization 
was not in possession of a number of the publications mentioned by the speaker. It seemed 
to be very difficult to find out what was available unless one met somebody like Dr Pryce who 
could give the information personally. Was there any system by which people could inform 
themselves of what exactly was available, apart from private bibliographies ? 

Dr Pryce, in reply, referred to the official catalogue of the Community’s publications, which 
was brought up to date from time to time. A copy of this was in fact on the table. 

Mr Peter Spiro (Librarian, Institute of Bankers’ Library) referred to the work of Europe 
House. If Dr Pryce’s organization were an ‘embassy’, Europe House was perhaps a sort of 
voluntary body and clearing house. Many of them would have come across the booklet 
dealing with Europe House, which was a voluntary, non-profit-making organization, having 
the support of industry, banking, and trade unionism, and acted as a sort of information centre 
in relation to Europe and the Common Market. He had the Secretary’s authority to say that 
he would certainly welcome any questions from any of them. It might indeed enable Dr 
Pryce to be less occupied with inquiries if some of the work could be split between the two 
organizations. As a diplomat, quite clearly Dr Pryce could not mention this kind of organiza- 
tion officially, but did he feel that it was a helpful body in that way? 

Dr Pryce, in reply, said that he had deliberately not mentioned any of these sorts of bodies, 
because he had been asked to confine his remarks to the Community’s own publications, but 
clearly there were a number of bodies which might be helpful in various ways. He hoped that 
the paucity of the questions was an indication that he had satisfied everyone! 

The Chairman then introduced the next speaker, Mr Jan Ross, to whom they were indebted 
for the excellent bibliography,* of which they all bad a copy. Mr Ross had intensive experience 
in the collection and preparation of information on the Common Market and had built up an 
excellent library and information service, with a strong accent on the affairs of the Community. 


* The Common Market; a select bibliography—a limited supply of this is available from 
BNS Economics Library, 68 Knightsbridge, London SWI. 
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STATISTICAL AND OTHER INFORMATION SOURCES 


IAN ROSS, B.A. 
Economics Information Officer, British Nylon Spinners Limited 


As part of this one-day conference we have prepared an exhibition of some of 
the more important sources giving statistical and other data on the Common 
Market. .4 Guide to sources of statistics in Common Market countries* has been 
prepared by the Economics Library of British Nylon Spinners Ltd in collabora- 
tion with members of the Aslib Economics Group. 

Now, in the very short time available I am not proposing to take each of the 
statistical and other publications in turn and discuss with you their merits or 
demerits. What I am proposing to do is to summarize the main sources of 
economic information and from the vast amount of material available, make one 
ot two personal recommendations, based on experience gained from visits to 
the various industrial, commercial, and research organizations in the EEC 
countries and also to the headquarters of the EEC Commission in Brussels. 

For the time being we shall put to one side the official statistical publications 
about which I shall be speaking later. Once one has discovered, in broad terms, 
what the Common Market is about, and there is already a mass of material on 
this subject, the first thing one wishes to do is to follow the progress being made 
during the negotiations about the regulations under the various Articles of the 
Treaty of Rome, and it is of equal importance to follow the thoughts and 
opinions of industry towards these regulations. The first thing needed, in 
order to have any hope of understanding what it is all about, is a copy of the 
Treaty establishing the European Economic Community and connected documents. (In 
case there are any of you not aware of this document it is, in theory, available 
from HMSO for tos; although recently when I tried to obtain an extra copy it 
was out of stock.) As Dr Pryce has already mentioned, it is better to have it in 
the original language. 

When it comes to following the negotiations, there are two main official 
publications—the EEC Bulletin published by the EEC Commission, and the 
Journal Officiel des Communautés Européennes which covers the EEC, Euratom, and 
the Coal and Steel Community. Both these publications have one great fault and 
that is the long delay between the actual event and its appearance in print. 
There are of course other official documents of the EEC which give this 
information considerably earlier, for example a whole series on the Com- 
mission’s recommendations to the Council, and it is sometimes possible to 
obtain these in advance but officially they are internal documents and difficult 
to get hold of until they have been released by the Commission. In order to 

* A guide to the sources of statistics in Common Market countries. See Appendix. 
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overcome these delays I would recommend to you a daily publication entitled 
Europe which is issued in several languages, including English, by Agence 
Internationale d’Information pour la Presse, in Luxembourg. This consists of 
several sections, one of which is called Europe Documents and gives, in full, the 
text of regulations under the various articles of the Treaty of Rome and, of 
course, these appear in English. I would like to take a recent example to 
illustrate the advantage of this service. We received a full translation of the text 
of the first set of regulations for the application of Articles 85 and 86 of the 
EEC Treaty—‘Rules of Competition applying to firms’—in Europe Documents 
on 3rd January 1962. These subsequently appeared in the EEC official journal 
of 21st February, to which there was a reference in the Financial Times next day. 
They finally appeared in the Board of Trade Journal dated gth March. 

Another advantage of Europe is that it gives, very quickly, summaries in 
English of special reports issued by the EEC Economic Section which do not 
appear in this country for some time, and about which I shall be talking later. 
There is one snag about it and that is the price, which is about £100 p.a. It is, 
however, very useful and informative and was recommended to me by officials 
of the EEC Commission, who added that they dreaded seeing anyone from it in 
their building because of its sometimes embarrassing premature disclosures— 
which, incidentally, they blame on the Italian waiters. 

Another publication which is very good is Comon Market News (Comtelburo 
Limited). Besides reviewing the activities of the Commission, it reports on 
industrial developments in the EEC countries, often giving useful statistics. 
It also gives details of trading and other agreements made between firms in 
different countries, tested by type of product. 

In addition to Europe and Common Market News, there are of course several 
other publications of a similar type. Each of these contains some articles of 
interest. For example, the Revue du Marché Commun some time ago published a 
series of articles on the European chemical and other industries and has also 
published atticles by leading international authorities on trade marks, standardi- 
zation of laws, control of sales in the Common Market, and similar problems. 

Probably the best of these publications is Opera Mundi Europe. It has an 
extremely well-informed letter from Paris, a section on industrial developments, 
and an economic section, entitled “Trends and analyses’, that contains statistical 
information on a wide range of subjects; recently, for example, there has been 
an article on EEC price and wage trends. Unfortunately, Opera Mundi Europe is 
no longer published in this country. It is, however, still published in Paris in 
French and it is possible to enter a subscription to it. The former English 
edition was in fact a translation from the French edition. 

In the next group of material I should like to consider are the publications of 
semi-official and non-official bodies. The first part of this group is concerned 
with the publications of bodies similar to our own National Institute of Econ- 
omic and Social Research and the second part is concerned with industrial and 
commercial organizations. It is worth remembering, I think, that in certain 
countries where the normal official statistics are not good these organizations 
are often the only source of particular statistics for specific industries. Often, 
however, they are given in the form of indexes but, when there is no alternative, 
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they are better than nothing. I should particularly like to mention the IFO 
Institut, Munich; ISCO Instituto Nazionale per lo Studio della Congiuntura; 
SVIMEZ Associazione per lo Sviluppo dell Industria nel Mezzogiorno Centro 
per gli Studi sullo Sviluppo Economico, Rome; and the Hamburgisches 
Welt-Wirtschafts Archiv, Hamburg. 

The IFO Institut produces two main publications: 

1. A weekly rapid service, Schnel/dienst which gives a survey of the current 
economic situation, prospects for industry, articles on the wholesale and retail 
trades, prices, labour conditions, and investment activity in industry. 

2. A more detailed quarterly publication, Wirtschafts Konjunktur (Economic 
Trends) which, apart from reviewing economic developments, contains 
international articles and studies on such matters as consumer expenditure, 
industrial production, stocks and orders in industry, and prices. 

Appearing with the quarterly publication are two statistical supplements 
covering the normal economic indicators and, in index form, production and 
prices by sections of industry. In the larger of the statistical supplements there 
is a very detailed breakdown by individual industries and products covering 
production, turnover, employment, and wages, manufacturers’ selling prices, 
export trade and retail prices. These are frequently given in terms of value 
although in some cases particular manufacturers’ prices are in index form. They 
do, however, bring together in one place a wide range of useful statistics. 

In addition to their normal publications, they undertake specific surveys and 
have contact with about 9,000 industrial organizations. They undertake market 
research for production and investment goods, although it is now proposed to 
separate this particular work from the main Institut. They also hold a con- 
tinuous survey based on direct contact with members on the economic situation 
and developments in some 450 branches of industry (household goods, elec- 
trical goods, textiles, clothes, toys, glass, and private cars, etc.). The findings 
are published monthly in Konjunktarspiegel. These and other services, however, 
ate only available to members. It is possible for United Kingdom companies to 
join the Institut. 

A similar organization in Italy to the IFO Institut is ISCO. In addition to 
specific monographs they produce a monthly bulletin entitled Congiuntura 
Italiana, which contains a review of the Italian economy, special articles, and a 
long-term series of statistics and graphs covering the major economic indicators 
and industrial production by industry—the latter figures not being available 
elsewhere. 

Another Italian organization which produces useful economic material is 
SVIMEZ, which is a private non-profit-making organization chiefly concerned 
with the economic development of Southern Italy. In the course of this work 
it has set up an economic research unit which has produced several important 
studies on such matters as population and labour force projections, consumer 
expenditure in considerable detail with future estimates, and the distribution of 
industry. It has extremely good contacts with university staff and with such 
organizations as the Italian Institute for Studies on Private Consumption and, 
even if it has not done any work in a particular field, can suggest whom to 
contact. 
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There is one other organization that I should like to mention and that is the 
World Economic Archives in Hamburg the Hamburgischer Welt-Wirtschafts 
Archiv. This is the largest organization of its kind in Germany, having some 
400,000 books, 170,000 company files, and about eight million Press cuttings. 
It produces several publications, the most important being Wértschaftdienst, 
which also appears in English in a summary form. This surveys developments 
in the Common Market, credit and fiscal matters, and frequently has detailed 
studies on specific German industries. 

I would like now to consider the availability of material from industrial and 
trade soutces. Most of you will know from your own experience that official 
statistics in this country have many shortcomings, and that it is necessary to 
turn to other sources of information for detailed statistics. In this country the 
collection of statistics is governed by the Statistics of Trade Act. Unfortunately 
in order to allay the suspicion of industry, which must take some responsibility 
for the not-too-happy state of affairs, such stringent provisions were incorpor- 
ated in the Act that statistics which had previously been readily accessible (for 
example the L returns of the Ministry of Labour), are no longer available; 
moreover the Government is generally concerned with the broad overall 
picture and frequently statistics are not collected in the detail we should like. 
Even when they are collected by the Board of Trade in considerable detail, e.g. 
the KS returns (now to be published as the new Board of Trade Business Monitor 
production series) not only are their hands tied because of the Statistics of Trade 
Act, where there is one major producer, but they also run into difficulty where, 
as in the leather industry, there are two branches and one is not willing to let 
the other know its stock position. When we come to consider the Continental 
official statistics about which I shall be saying something later, we shall meet 
similar difficulties—notably in the Netherlands where, often, one industry is 
virtually controlled by one major firm. Unlike the Netherlands where the 
official statistics are good, in many of the European countries where official 
statistics are less advanced than our own it is more important than ever to try 
to obtain statistical information from trade sources. We need, however, to be 
realistic about this and it would be wrong to expect individual firms and the 
trade associations to make all their statistical information readily available to 
possible competitors. There is, however, a wide range of useful statistical and 
other information which, although not generally available, may in the case of a 
trade association be distributed to member firms and it is often possible to 
obtain this type of information. In those countries where neither the trade 
association nor the Government collects statistics relating to a particular 
product, it is often possible to obtain estimates based on the experience of 
members of the trade association and, although inspired guesses are not very 
scientific, there is more chance that the guess of the trade association is more 
nearly correct than that of an outsider. In some countries where official statistics 
are good, notably the Netherlands and Germany, the official statistics being 
originally supplied by the trade associations, there is often a greater willingness 
to supply information, the main advantage being that it is nearly always more 
up to date and sometimes more detailed. 

My own experiences, as far as trade statistics for individual industries are 
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concerned, are largely confined to the textile and clothing industries. I have no 
reason to believe that the textile industry, which is traditionally very conserva- 
tive, is any more liberal minded than other industries. I would imagine it is well 
worthwhile approaching trade organizations in your own industries. In Italy, 
Germany, and the Netherlands the major textile trade associations now send us 
not only regular statistical publications, but also have made available studies on 
such matters as inventory cycles, competition from low-cost countries, and the 
effect of the Common Market on their particular branch of the industry. With- 
out disclosing individual firms’ activities, these often useful statistical informa- 
tion and commentaries are not elsewhere available. Even the French and 
Belgian organizations, who are more reticent, have agreed to send their annual 
reports which, although they are not as full as we would like, contain informa- 
tion not previously available. It helps if you can offer something in return. 

Some of you may be wondering how to obtain details of the appropriate 
trade associations. I have found two publications very useful: the first is the 
Europa Year Book, published by Europa Publications Limited of Bedford Square, 
London, which gives details of trade and industrial organizations, research 
organizations, learned societies, and similar bodies; and the second is a list 
published by the EEC Commission giving details of the joint industrial and 
commercial organizations which have formed themselves into Common Market 
associations. These are broken down by sections of industry and give the name 
and address of the central body, with details of the names and addresses of the 
organization in the member countries. The full title is Répertoirde des Organismes 
communs créés dans le cadre de la Communauté économique européenne par les associations 
industrielles artisanales et commerciales des six pays. 

In addition to the publications of the purely trade organizations many of the 
employers’ organizations, similar to our own Federation of British Industry and 
the equivalent to our Chambers of Commerce, also publish material of interest 
which is usually quite easy to obtain. Frequently there is no charge. 

In Germany the main organizations are the BDI and the various Industrie 
und Handelskammer. The Deutschen Industrie -und Handelstag is the ‘um- 
brella’ organization of the eighty-one regional organizations and its main 
function is to represent business opinion on matters of importance to the 
Government. 

It will therefore be appreciated that the publications of this organization are 
authoritative sources of opinion of exceptional importance. The more influen- 
tial Industrie -und Handelskammer, notably those of Berlin, Düsseldorf, 
Frankfurt, Köln, Essen, and Hanover, each issues a monthly journal with 
commentaries on EEC, EFTA, GATT, tariff charges, and similar matters. The 
Deutschen Industrie -und Handelstag does not itself publish a monthly bulletin 
but it does, however, issue pamphlets on matters of importance, some recent 
examples being: 


No. 43, Exropaische wirtschafisliche Integration: Entwicklung und gegenwartiger 
Stand unter besonderer, Berucksichtigung von Gemeinsamer Markt und Frethandel- 
szone (European Economic Integration: development and present status with 
special regard to Common Market and Free Trade Area). 
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No. 50, Die Europaische Wirtschaftsgemeinschaft (Gemeinsamer Markt.): Eine 
Kurzfassung fur die Wirtschaft mit wichtigstem statistischem Material und 
einer Ubetsicht uber die uberseeischen Gebieze (The European Economic 
Community (Common Market)): a brief summary for business and industry 
with most important statistical data and a survey on the overseas territories). 
No. 61, Wirtschafts -und steuerpolitische Fragen der europaischen Integration: 
Vortrage, gehalten anlasslich der Sitzungen des Europa-Ausschusses und des Finanz 
~und Steueransschusses bei der Volltagung der Deutschen Industrie -und Handelstages 
am 8. April 1959 in Essen (Problems of economic and tax policy within the 
field of European integration: lectures held at sessions of the Committee on 
Europe and the Committee on Finance and Tax Problems during the 1959 
plenary session of the DIHT). 


The BDI issues itself a monthly report, Mitteilungen des Bundesverband der 
Deutschen Industrie which, in addition to a commentary, contains a useful statis- 
tical section. It also publishes a very detailed annual report reviewing each 
section of German industry, giving a large amount of statistical data not 
available elsewhere. 

Another German organization worth mentioning is the Deutsche Industrie 
Institut. This organization publishes a weekly Economic Report from Germany 
which appears in English, a Press handout which appears twice weekly contain- 
ing industrial news, Schnelidienst, and Rundfunkspiegel which consists of abstracts 
of news items that have appeared in the German and world Press. 

The Italian equivalent to the German BDI is the Italian Confederation of 
Industry-—Confederazione Generale dell’ Industria Italiana. It publishes a news 
bulletin of the Confederation, Notiziario della Confederazione; a monthly review 
of economic policy, Rivista di Politica Economica; a review of labour statistics, 
Rassegana di Statistiche del Lavoro; and a periodical Orientamenti, which contains 
atticles on the general economy, industrial production, money and finance, and 
similar matters. In the appendix to Orientamenti are published the complete 
texts of official statements on Italian and foreign measures of importance; also 
in this series is a special document section covering such matters as restrictive 
trade practices and a cost of living index. Similar organizations in France and 
Belgium also publish useful material. 

So far I have confined my remarks to some of the more important non-official 
sources of economic data. I would like now to look at some of the official 
statistics, published by international organizations such as the United Nations 
and OECD, in particular statistical publications of the EEC Commission and 
those of individual countries. 

I would like to start with international trade. 

Most of you will be fully acquainted with the main United Nations publica- 
tions such as the Yearbook of International Trade Statistics, Commodity Trade 
Statistics, and Direction of International Trade, and as long as the Standard Inter- 
national Trade Classification is a sufficient breaxdown for your requirements 
you will find these satisfactory. Generally speaking there is no great difficulty 
over trade figures in the EEC countries; all the countries publish trade returns 
and, with the exception of Italy, follow the item numbers of the Brussels 
nomenclature, which is really a tariff classification but the more sensible coun- 
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tries use it also for the grouping of their statistical data, although there is some 
variation in the degree of breakdown as published. It is often useful to use the 
appropriate part of the International Customs Journal for the country concerned, 
in order to follow these variations. Annual figures are nearly always more 
detailed than the monthly figures and it is unfortunate that, unlike in the 
United Kingdom, it is not possible to obtain provisional figures giving the 
more detailed annual breakdown on a monthly basis, as is possible from our 
Customs and Excise by payment of a fee. It is worth bearing in mind that when, 
for example, the Netherlands or United Kingdom export figures are insufficiently 
detailed (possibly because of the Statistics of Trade Act) it may be possible to 
find the breakdown by looking at the destination country’s imports, where they 
may not be so meticulous about hiding information, i.e. a country’s export 
figures are another country’s import figures and vice versa. 

Of the United Nations publications on other matters, there are two which I 
would particularly recommend to you, because it is difficult to get comparable 
data so conveniently. First the United Nations Demographic Yearbook, which 
brings together population figures at time of last census and estimates for 
subsequent years, including arrangement by age groups, and the Yearbook of 
National Accounts Statistics. 

The Demographic Yearbook does not, however, contain projections of popula- 
tion. The best source of this information is a very recent publication of the 
OECD, Demographic trends in Western Europe and in the United States 1956-1976 
which also contains projections by age groups. 

All countries produce national income statistics. Unfortunately, in their own 
accounts they do not all adopt a standard form and comparisons become 
difficult. The United Nations have endeavoured to ensure uniformity and, 
where possible, comparable figures are published in the Yearbook. Similar 
figures, a little more up to date, also appear about once a year as a special 
supplement to the OECD General Statistics. 

I would like now to consider official production statistics. These are probably 
the most important yet most difficult of all official statistics—some countries 
such as Italy having virtually none, with France not much better. Of inter- 
national statistical sources probably the most useful, if we ignore the publica- 
tions of the EEC Commission, are those in the regular series of the OECD 
although they are usually late in appearing. These consist of special studies, 
often published at irregular intervals, but a certain number do appear more or 
less on an annual basis. They cover a wide range of subjects, i.e. nuclear energy, 
electricity supply, oil and coal, iron and steel industry, non-ferrous metals, 
engineering, chemical industry, fertilizers, timber, pulp and paper, textiles, and 
cement industry, to mention only a few. Similarly there are a large number of 
studies covering agriculture and food; the main source for these statistics is the 
FAO, who publish a wide range of commodity reports, covering cocoa, fats 
and oils, wool, hard fibres, carpet wool, grain, rice, sugar, tea, etc. 

When it comes to individual countries, Germany and the Netherlands both 
have good production statistics, probably better than our own. 

The Netherlands census of production has recently been revised or, to be 
more accurate, is in the process of being revised, and in its new form consists of 
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detailed statistics, very similar to our own census, but appearing annually. The 
German census of production—D7ve Industrie der Bundesrepublik consists of three 
main parts, which appear regularly: part 1, Beschaftigung und Umsatz (Employ- 
ment and turnover); part 2, Produktion (Selected products and index); part 3, 
Die Industrielle Produktion (Industrial production); together with a series of 
special studies in part 4, eg. Heft 32. Produktion wichtiger Erzeugnisse der 
verarbeitenden Industrie in Ausland 1950, 1952 bis. 1960. (Production of 
processing goods industries abroad). 

Belgian production statistics are also fairly good and, although there is no 
separate publication, regular statistics appear in the monthly Bulletin de Statis- 
tique. When we come to Italy and France we are really in trouble. The Italians 
hold a census of production only once in ten years, and although they give a lot 
of information there is little on actual production. It is in fact really an enumera- 
tion of establishments. Some industrial statistics do appear, however, in an 
annual publication Annuario di Statistiche Industriali. Similarly, in France, 
production statistics are supplied by the main trade associations and these 
appear in Annuaire Statistique de la France, their equivalent to our Annual Abstract. 

There is one other source for European production statistics and that is the 
industrial statistics of the EEC Commission, Statistiques Industrielles, which 
appears quarterly. This gives a very good range of production statistics, 
sections of industry appearing in considerable detail. In addition to the normal 
statistical series, articles on special topics usually appear at the beginning of 
each issue. For example, in the issue for the second quarter of 1960 there is a 
detailed study of the rubber and synthetic rubber industries, which not only 
gives details of production and trade from 1953 to 1959 of both the raw materials 
and major end-uses in the ‘Six’ but also lists the major producers, number of 
firms engaged in the industry, number of persons employed, and other infor- 
mation. 

Certain’ facts need to be borne in mind. The statistical office is fairly young 
and little information has been published, for example, on methodology. There 
are also several gaps in the series. It has been very difficult to standardize the 
official statistics of six countries, but wherever possible this has been done, and 
where it has not been possible a note of any variation is included. Another 
difficulty is that the Central Statistics Office of the Netherlands is precluded by 
law from publishing any information which will show the activities of individual 
firms. In a country such as this, where major industry is concentrated in the 
hands of a small number of firms, another problem arises. Both these problems 
are under active consideration and there is every indication that the statistics 
will improve. 

Statistiques Industrielles is useful not only because it brings together in one 
place simular statistics, but also because it acts as some guide on availability—if, 
for example, there are no quarterly figures for Italy, it is a fairly certain indication 
that none exist. It needs to be borne in mind, however, that the breakdown 
appearing in the EEC statistics is not always as detailed as in the national 
statistics. To take an example from my own industry, only totals are given for 
production of hosiery whereas in the German production statistics they are 
divided into synthetic and non-synthetic, fully fashioned and circular knit. 
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Other publications of the EEC which are of importance are Informations 
Statistiques, which contain authoritative studies on a wide range of problems’ 
ranging from the automobile industry and petroleum refining capacity to milk 
production, and a supplementary series in which are included the industrial 
statistics mentioned above, agricultural statistics, and social statistics. This last, 
‘Statistiques sociales’, consists of special studies on such matters as salaries 
(Salaires masculins et féminins. Statistiques sociales, no. 1, 1961) and family 
budgets of workers in the Coal and Steel Community (Budgets familiaux des 
ouvriers de la CECA 1936-57, Serie Statistiques sociales no. 1, 1960). 

REC also produces regular trade statistics and has published a key relating 
the sections of the CST (Classification Statistique et Tarifaire) to the Brussels 
nomenclature, and the Standard International Trade Classification (SITC). 

There is, of course, a wide range of sources on which I have not touched, 
such as advertizing, directories, and financial newspapers. In the field of 
consumer expenditure, family budgets, consumer panels, and brand barometers, 
reliance has to be placed on the work of agencies. This research is usually done 
on commission and is only available to clients. 

A very useful publication with a good bibliography is Market Research 
Methods in Europe (European Productivity Agency of the OEEC) which lists the 
major market research organizations in the European countries. 

I would like to say something very briefly about tariffs. All the countries 
produce individual tariffs and amendment services but you may find consider- 
able difficulty in receiving these promptly. Few of the amendment services are 
up to date. I would recommend to you a service called Eurotariff (published by 
Creative Journals Limited). Its main advantages are: 

1. It is available in full or sectionalized form, by sections of the Brussels 

nomenclature, 


2. Hach subscriber receives the introduction, description of use, tables A to 
G, index to the complete Brussels nomenclature irrespective of the number 
of sections he requires. 


3. The guide includes all variations to the Brussels nomenclature which 
vatious countries in the Common Market are still using, together with the 
appropriate variations in tariff. 

4. Amendments are issued as they occur, the gi delay being in the setting 
up of the print, and not in receipt of details from the countries concerned 
(in the languages concerned). The information is received direct from 
Brussels. If one country delays the issue of its own amendments, the 
service does not wait, but issues, by countries, those amendments that are 
available. 

5. The service includes the investigations and answering of all questions 
relating to specific items on which further advice may be required. Any 
such questions are invited by telephone or letter. 

I have tried to bring your attention to the more important sources of 
European economic and statistical data, but am well aware that there are other 
sources which I have been unable to cover. In a company as large as British 
Nylon Spinners, we are fortunate in being nearly self-sufficient in these fields. 
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The point I am trying to make is that there is no one place where all these 
” sources are readily available to the smaller firm. I know that the Board of Trade 
and organizations like the National Institute for Economic and Social Research 
have a lot of this material, but the primary object of these organizations is not 
the collection and retrieval of economic information for industry, which I think 
all of you will agree is a highly specialized technique. Nowhere in this country 
is there an organization of international repute like, for example, the Hamburg 
World Economic Archives, where one can obtain this sort of information and 
also direct answers to queries. I would suggest that with the rapid developments 
in Europe it is no longer sufficient to depend on personal contacts alone, and 
that there is a need for a central organization of world-wide repute specializing 
in economic and statistical information. Although it would be impossible for 
any one organization to be expert in every field, many of the expensive sub- 
scription services should be available and so should the basic statistics. In 
addition, it would seem that whereas an overseas trade association would be 
unable freely to distribute copies of all their publications, if only on the grounds 
of cost, it might well be prepared to make its publications available to a central 
organization. Could not Aslib be that organization? 


DISCUSSION 


The Chairman said that delegates would have been struck by Mr Ross’s glance at the future 
and his reference to their need for this type of central organization. 

In connection with the Eurotarif service to which Mr Ross referred, which was the principal 
private source of information on the various tariffs in Europe and the common external tariff, 
it was worth mentioning that owing to the flood of revisions they had received and had been 
digesting, they had now recast the service in a slightly different form from the one illustrated 
in the exhibition. They were showing it under country headings now, and it would be pub- 
lished within two weeks. , 

Mrs T. Parfitt (Deputy Librarian, Royal Institute of International Affairs) said that corporate 
subscribers to the Institute already had a lot of statistics, and press cuttings from the European 
newspapers were available, but this service was open only to corporate members. 

Mr Ross thought that the subscriptions for some of these services were the greatest problem, 
particularly for the smaller firms, because they were so very expensive. The Eurotarif service 
was about £75 and the Europe Agency service could cost about £130 for the full range; this 
was rather a lot of money for the smaller frms who would not use it very frequently. 

Mr J. A. Allder (Unilever Limited) asked Mr Ross whether he was suggesting, from the point 
cf view of the non-official statistics which were collected in the Common Market countries by 
the various trade associations, that there was a flow of information back to this country from 
the Common Market trade associations available to United Kingdom associations; could people 
in this country usefully apply to their own associations here and hope that they were collecting 
some material from the Common Market countries? Or would they have to go to the infor- 
mation services in the countries themselves ? 

Mr Ross thought that organizations like the FBI obtained a certain number of these publi- 
cations, but he was sure from, his own experience that though this material was there no one 
had really asked for it. Inquirers could take it up with their own trade association, so that they 
would know what sort of information was available from their counterparts, Language might 
well be a partial barrier. 

The Chairman then introduced Mr Birtles, The last two speakers had dealt with the Euro- 
pean side of the field, and it was now time to see what the Board of Trade and perhaps other 
Departments of the British Government might be doing to cope with the needs of information 
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GUIDE TO. SOURCES OF STATISTICS 
IN COMMON MARKET COUNTRIES 


Frequency of publication is indicated after titles thus: 


D = daily w = weekly 2w == twice weekly 

F = fortnightly M = monthly B = bi-monthly 

Q = quarterly A = annually (i.e. alternate months) 
I = irregularly 3A == 3 times a year 


INTERNATIONAL STATISTICS: General 


United Nations 


Statistical Office of the United Nations, New York. 
Commodity Survey. A 
Commodity Trade Statistics. Statistical Papers Series D. Q 
Demographic Yearbook. A 
Direction of International Trade. Statistical Papers Series T. a and M 
Economic Bulletin for Europe. Q 
Liconomic Survey of Europe. A 
Electric Energy Statistics for Europe. A and Q 
Gas Statistics for Europe. a 
Housing and Building Statistics for Europe. A and Q 
Monthly Bulletin of Statistics. M 
Population and Vital Statistical Report. Statistical Papers Series A. Q 
Statistical Yearbook. A 
Timber Bulletin for Europe. Q 
Transport Statistics for Europe. A 
Yearbook of International Trade Statistics. A 
Yearbook of National Accounts Statistics. A 


Organisation for Economic Co-operation and Development 


Publications de POECD, 2 rue André-Pascal, Paris 16e. 


STATISTICAL BULLETINS 
General Statistics. B 
Foreign Trade: Series A. Overall Trade by Origin and Destination. B 
Series B. Analytical Abstracts. Q 
= Series C. Trade by Commodities. Q 
Definition and Methods: Part 1. Industrial Production. 1 
Part 11. Population and Manpower, Internal 
Trade, Prices and Wages, Finance. x 
Part 111. Foreign Trade. 1 
Part 1v. Agricultural Production, 
Agricultural Prices, 1 
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SPECIAL STATISTICAL ISSUES 
Network of intra~European trade. 1959 
Foreign trade statistics, rg61-1956: the ‘Six’. Two parts 1957 
Textiles (tmports-exports 1958). 1959 
Statistics of exports from overseas frites of the OEEC countries. 1 95 8 
Industrial statistics 1900-1959. 1960 
Agriculture. Production and consumption figures. 1961 
Statistics of national product and expenditure, 1938, 1947-1955. 1957 
Manpower statistics. 1961 


ECONOMIC SURVEYS 
Economic Surveys by the OECD: France. A 
Germany, Federal Republic. A 
Italy. A 
Belgium—-Luxembourg Economic Union. a 
Netherlands. A 


OTHER PUBLICATIONS 
Demographic trends in western Europe and in the United States 1956-1976. 1961 


International Labour Office 


International Labour Office, Geneva. 
International Labour Review. Q 
Yearbook of Labour Statistics. A 
Labour costs in European industry. 1959 


European Economic Community 


* Statistical Office of the European Communities, 188a avenue de Tervueren, 

Brussels 15. 

Bulletin Général de Statistiques. M 

Informations Statistiques. 8 

J tatestiques Industrielles. Q 

Statistique Sociale. 1 

Commerce Extérieur: ire Série. Tableaux Synoptiques: Importations et Exporta- 
tions par Origine et Destination et par Catégories de 
Produits. M 

ze Série. Tableaux Analytiques. A 


* Commission of the European Economic Community, Directorate-General for 
Economic and Financial Affairs, 23 avenue de la Joyeuse Entrée, Brussels. 
Economic Situation in the Community. Q 
Graphiques et Notes Rapides sur la Conjoncture dans la Communanté. M 


* Secretariat of the Commission. of the European Economic Community, 
23 avenue de la Joyeuse Entrée, Brussels. 
General Report of the Activities of the Community. A 
Bulletin of the EEC. m 
Journal Official des Communautés Européennes. I 


* NOTE: Queries on contents should be addressed to the issuing departments as above but 
publications are all obtainable from the central selling organization—Publishing Services of 
the European Communities, Bureau de Vente, 2 place de Metz, Luxembourg—as is the 
Official Gazette which is published jointly by EURATOM, ECSC, and BEC. 
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COUNTRY STATISTICS 


Germany 


W. Kohlhammer—Verlag, Stuttgart and Cologne. 


Der Aussenhandel der Bundesrepublik Deutschland: 
Part 1. Zusammenfassende Übersichten. A and m , 
Part 2. Der Speztalhandel nach Waren mit Angaben für die Herstellungs— und 
Verbrauchslander. a and M 
Part 3. Der Aussenhandel nach Bezugs— und Absatz gebieten. Q 
Part 5. Foreign Trade (special trade) of the Federal Republic of Germany according 
to the Standard International Trade Classification (SITC). A and M 
Part 6. Direct Transit Trade of the Federal Republic of Germany. M 
Statistisches Jahrbuch für die Bundesrepublik Deutschland. A 
Wirtschaft und Statistik. M 
Statistischer. Wochendienst. W 


Die Industrie der Bundesrepublik Deutschland: 
Part 1. Beschäftigung und Umsatz. mM. Employment and turnover 
Patt 2. Produktion. m. Selected products and index 
Part 3. Die Industrielle Produktion. Q. Industrial production 
Part 4. Sonderveriffenthichungen. 1. Special publications. e.g. Heft 32. 
Produktion wichtiger Erzeugnisse der verarbeitenden Industrie im 
Ausland 1950, 1952 bis 1960. Production of processing goods 
industries abroad. 
Internationale Monatszablen. M 
Guide to official German statistics. 


Italy 


Istituto Centrale di Statistica, via Cesare Balbo 16, Rome.. 
Bollettino Mensile di Statistica. M 
Statistica Mensile del Commercio con P Estero. M 
Annuario Statistico Italiano. A 
Compendio Statistico Italiano. A 
Statistica Annuale del Commercio con V Estero. A 


Belgium 

Institut National de Statistique, 44 rue de Louvain, Brussels. 
Annuaire Statistique de la Belgique et du Congo Belge. A 
Bulletin de Statistique. M 
Bulletin Mensuel du Commerce Extérieur de PUnion Economique Belgo-Luxem- 
bourgeoise. M 

Institut Belgo-Luxembourgeoise de Change, rue de la Banque, Brussels. 
Rapport de 1’ Institut Belgo-Luxembourgeoise du Change pour I’ Année 19... A 
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France 

Ministére des Finances et des Affaires Economiques. 

Obtainable from: L’Imprimerie Nationale SEVPO, 2 rue Paul-Hervieu, Paris 

15e. 

Le Service National des Statistiques du Commerce Extérieur: 

Les Commentaires Mensuels des Statistiques du Commerce Extérieur de la France. m 
La Situation Trimestrielle des Statistiques du Commerce Extérieur de la France. Q 
Le Tablean Général Annuel de la Navigation Maritime. A 


Statistiques du Commerce Extérieur de la France. A and M 

| Annuaire Statistique de la France: A 

Division de la Statistique et de la Documentation, 1 place Fontenoy, Paris 7e. 
Fascicule Mensuel (Statistique du Travail et de la Sécurité Sociale). M 
Revue francaise du Ministère du Travail (Trimestriele). Q 


4 


Bureau Central de Statistique Industrielle, 2 rue Barbet-de-Jouy, Paris 7e. 
Bulletin Mensuel de Statistique Industrielle. M 
Annuaire de Statistique Industrielle. A 


Direction des Affaires Commerciales, 41 quai Branly, Paris 7e. 

Fascicule Mensuel (Enquéte Statistique Permanente). M 
Bureau de la Statistique Commerciale 4 la Direction Générale des Douanes et 
Droits Indirects, Banque des Renseignements Statistiques, 192 rue St. Honoré, 
Paris 1. 

Statistique Trimestrielle du Commerce Extérieur de la France. Q 
Bureau de Statistiques et d’Etudes Financiéres—Palais du Louvre, 93 rue de 
Rivoli, Paris 1. 

Statistiques et Etudes Financières. m (Mensuel avec Supplément) 


Netherlands 


Central Bureau of Statistics. 
Obtainable from: W. de Haan nv, Zeist. 


Algemene Tellingen en Bevolkingsstatistiek. a. General census of population. 
Sociaal-Eiconomische Statistiek. a. Social and economic statistics. 


Statistiek van de Industrie. A, Industrial statistics. 
Vervaardiging van Aardewerk, Glas, Kalk en Stenen. Earthenware, glass, 
quarrying, etc. 
Grafische Nijverheid, Fotografie. Printing industry, pholspraphic equipment. 
Bouwnijverheid. Building. 
Chemische Nijverheid. Chemical industry. 
Bewerking van Hout, Kurk en Stro. Wood, cork, and straw processing. 
Kleding en Reiniging. Clothing and cleaning. 
Leder-, Wasdoek-, Rubbernijverheid. Leather, oilcloth, and rubber industry. 
Metaalnijverheid, Scheeps-, Vliegtuig- en Wagenbouw. Metal, shipbuilding, 
aeroplanes, and wagons. 
Papierntjverheid. Paper industry. 
Textielnijverheid. ‘Textile industry. 
Bereiding van V oedings— en Genotmiddelen. Food, tobacco, etc. 


Gerechtelijke Statistiek. A. Judicial statistics. 
Nationale Rekeningen. A. National expenditure. 
Statistiek van het Financiewezen. A. Financial statistics. 
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Hendels en Verkeersstatistiek. A and M. Trade and transport statistics. 
. Maandstatistiek van de In—, Uit-, en Doorvoer per Goederensoort. Monthly 
statistical bulletin of the import, export and transit trade, by commodities. 
Culturele Statistiek, A, Cultural statistics. 
Landbouwstatistiek. A. Agricultural statistics. 


PUBLICATIONS OF OFFICIAL AND NON-OFFICIAL 
ORGANIZATIONS 


GENERAL ECONOMIC SITUATION AND PROSPECTS 
Belgium 
Institut de Recherches Economiques, Sociales et Politiques, place Mgr Ladeuze, 
Louvain. 
Recherches Economiques de Louvain. 8A 


France 
Institut National de la Statistique et des Etudes Economiques, quai Branly 29, 
Paris 7e. 
Bulletin Mensuel de Statistique. M 
Etudes et Conjoncture. M 
Problèmes Economiques (inc. Notes Rapides). w 
Bureau de Statistiques et d’Etudes Financières, Ministère des Finances, Paris. 
Statistiques et Etudes Financières. M 
Suppléments. M 
Société d’Etudes et de Documentation Economiques Industrielles et Sociales, 


bvd St Germain 205, Paris 7e. 
Bulletin SEDEIS. 33A 


Germany 
Statistisches Bundesamt, Gustav-Stresemann-Ring 11, Wiesbaden. 
Wirtschaft und Statistik. M 
Bundesminister für Wirtschaft, Lengsdorferstrasse, Bonn—Duisdorf. 
Die Wirtschaftliche Lage. 16A 
Deutsches Institut für Wirtschaftsforschung, Kénigin—Luise-Strasse 5, Berlin- 
Dahlem. 
Vierteljahrshefte zur Wirtschaftsforschung. B 
Wochenverichte. W 
IFO-Institut fiir Wirtschaftsforschung, Poschingerstrasse 5, Munich 27. 
Wirtschafiskonjunktur. Q 
IFO—Schnelldienst. w 
IFO-—Schriftenreihe. 1 
Institut für Weltwirtschaft, Duena Weg 120-22, Kiel. 
Die Weltwirtschaft. 2A 
Hamburgisches Welt-Wirtschafts-Archiv, Poststrasse 11, Hamburg 36. 
Wirtschafisdienst fir Auslandsleser. m. English edition available. 
Konjunktur von Morgen. 26A 
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Rheinisch-Westfalisches Institut für Wirtschaftsforschung, Hohenzollernstrasse 
1, Essen. 

Mitteilungen. M 

Konjunkturberichte. Q 


Italy 

Istituto Nazionale per lo Studio della Congiuntura, via Milano 60-4, Rome. 
Congiuntura Italiana. M 

Banca Nazionale del Lavoro via Vittorio Veneto 119, Rome. 
Italian Trends. 114. In English. 


Luxembourg 

Ministère des Affaires Economiques, 9 avenue de la Porte Neuve, Luxembourg. 
Bulletin Economique. M 
L’ Economie Luxembourgeoise. A 


Netherlands 

Central Bureau voor de Statistiek, The Hague. 
Maandschrift. m. English appendix with table headings and notes. 
Statistische en Econometrische Onderzoekingen. Q. English summaries. 
Statistical Studies. 1. Selected translations from Statistische en Econometrische 
Onderzoekingen. 

Nederlandsch Economische Instituut, Pieter de Hoochweg 118, Rotterdam 6. 
Etkonomisch-Statistische Berichte. 514A 


INDUSTRY AND COMMERCE 


Germany 


Bundesverband der Deutschen Industrie, Habsburgerring 2—12, Köln ro. 
Mitteilungen des Bundesverband der Deutschen Industrie. M 


Deutsches Industrie—Institut. 
Economic Report from Germany. w. In English. 
Unternehmerbrief. w 
Schnelldienst. 2W 
Rundfunkspiegel. D 


NOTE: Deutscher Industrie- und Handelstag, Markt 26/32 Bonn, also issue special publica- 
tions on such matters as the Common Market and also a very detailed annual report. Many 
of the regional Industrie- und Handelskammer (which are similar to our Chambers of 
Commerce) also issue monthly bulletins, similar to our Board of Trade Journal. 


Gesamtverband der Textilindustrie, Schaumainkai 87, Frankfurt/Main sud. 
Die Textilindustrie der Bundesrepublik, Deutschland. a 


Italy 


Istituto Nazionale per il Commercio, Estero. | 
Informazioni per il Commercio Estero. M 


Associazione Industriale Lombarda. 
Comparazione dei Salari e del Costo del Lavoro in Europa. A 
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Associazione fra le Societa Italiane per Azioni. 
Rassegna della Stampa. M 
Rassegna Economica—Problemi Fiscali. M 


Confederazione Generale dell’Industria Italiana. 

Notiziario deila Confederazione. m. News bulletin of the confederation. 

Revista di Politica Economica. m. Review of economic policy. 

Rassegna di Statistiche del Lavoro. m. Review of labour statistics. 
Istituto Cotoniero Italiana. 

Annuario Statistiche Tessili. A 

Statistiche Italiane Cotone—Fibre Artificiali. A 

Statistiche Tessili. Q 


Belgium 
Federation de l'Industrie Textile Belge ‘Fabeltex’, 24 rue Montoyer, Brussels 4. 
L’ Industrie Textile Belge—Fabeltex. A 


Netherlands 
Vereniging Katoen—, Rayon- en Linnenindustrie. 
Economisch Overzicht. A 


France 

Jean André, 22 rue St Ferdinand, Paris 17. 
Statistique Générale de l’ Industrie Textile Française. 2a. Supplement to Le Mois 
Textile. 


Syndicat Français des Textiles Artificiels, 55 rue la Boétie, Paris 8e. 
Industrie Française des Textiles Artificiels et Synthétiques. A 


Société d’Expertise Comptable Fiduciaire de France, 18 rue d’Aguesseau, Paris. 
Tableaux comparatifs des charges sociales dans les pays du marché commun. 1960 


EUROPEAN MARKET SURVEYS 


Contimart ac, International Marketing and Research, Lexhof i, Militaérstrasse 
90, Zürich. ' 
(UK agent: World’s Press News Publishing Co., 9-10 Old Bailey, London EC4)}. 

West German market. 1960 

Dutch market. 1959 

French market. 1960 

Italian market. 1959 


Organisation for Economic Co-operation and Development, 2 rue André- 
Pascal, Paris 16e. 


Economic sectors studies 

These studies published on individual sectors of the European economy are 
conducted from different though complementary points of view: some deal 
with the specific problems of a given sector (e.g. machinery) while others 
deal with general questions which affect a number of sectors or all sectors 
(e.g. manpower). The more important studies covering the chemical 
industry, fertilizers, non-ferrous metals, machinery, timber, pulp and 
paper, textiles, and hides and skins appear either annually or at two-to 
three-year intervals. 
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Agriculture 
Food consumption levels in OEEC countries. 1951 
Marketing of fruit and vegetables in Europe. 1956 
Market for apples and pears in OEEC countries. 1957 
Marketing and distribution margins in OEEC countries for livestock and meat. 1959 
Fish marketing in OEEC countries. 1952 
Fish marketing in Western Europe since 1950. 1957 
Consumption of fruit and vegetables in OEEC countries. 1960 
Marketing and distribution margins for milk and milk products. 1960 


European Productivity Agency reports 

Consumers food-buying habits. 1958 

* Market research methods in Europe. 1956 

* Marketing by manufacturers. Report of the International Conference held in Paris, 
2nd to 4th May 1956. 1957 

* Market research on a European scale. Report of a further International Conference 
held in June 1959. 1960 

* Economic performance of self-service in Europe. 1960 
Source of statistics for market research, vol. I—Radio sets. 


McGraw-Hill Publishing Co. Limited, 95 Farringdon Street, London EC4. 
West European markets. 1961 


Business Publications Limited, London. 
Marketing survey of the European Common Market. 1960 
This report is the latest and probably the most detailed survey of the European 
Common Market countries. The six countries are divided into districts and 
statistical information is tabulated under 34 headings, including data on 
climate, population, occupations, standards of living, etc. The English 
edition is priced at £45 approximately. 

Board of Trade 
Export Service Bulletin Weekly Supplement. .w 


NOTE: This is issued in three parts: Market Reports, which cover the market for pni 
products in specific countries; Economic Reports, which analyse the state of the economy 
in specific countries either annually, quarterly or monthly according to the size of the 
country; Trade Agreements which give details of agreements between various countries 
including any alterations in quotas and liberalization measures. 


PUBLICATIONS RELATING TO COMMON MARKET 
ACTIVITIES 


Agence Internationale d’Information pour la Presse Luxembourg, 39 rue 
Notre-Dame, Paris. 
Europe: Part 1. Daily Bulletin. D 
Part 2. Week in Europe. w 
Part 3. Documents. I 
Part 4. Index and Comment. D 
Comtelburo Limited, 85 Fleet Street, London EC4. 
Common Market News. w 
* NOTE: These reports are valuable for the outline they provide of current developments in 
market research techniques and practice on the Continent, for the bibliographies of consumer 


surveys that are given, and for the detail provided of European Market Research Organiza- 
tions—notably ESOMAR (European Society for Opinion Survey and Market Research). 
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Business International, 7 rue Versonnex, Geneva. 
Business Europe. w 

Opera Mundi Europe, 100 avenue Raymond-—Poincaré, Paris 16e. 
Opera Mundi Europe. w. English edition no longer published but still avail- 
able from Paris. 

Europe Service, 23 rue de Cheroy, Paris 17. 
Europe Service. w 

- Revue du Marché Commun, 3 rue Soufflot, Paris 5. 
Revue du Marché Commun. M 

Euwid, Schliessfach 77, Berlin W15. 
Exwid Europäischer Wirtschaftsdienst. W 


ADVERTISING 

McCallum Advertising Limited, 20 Coates Crescent, Edinburgh. 

The Common Market. 
W. S. Crawford Limited, 233 High Holborn, London WCr. 

Survey of the Common Market. 
International Advertising & Marketing Limited (INTAM), 399-401 Strand, 
London WCz. 

Mass media audiences in the European Economic Community. 
International Advertising Association, New York. 

International Advertiser. M 


NOTE: In particular see August 1961 for article on the advertising expenditure by media by 
major countries. 


France 

R. L. Dupuy Agency, 62 avenue Marceau, Paris. 
Advertising in France. J.M. Lenormand. 

Elvinger Advertising Agency, 78 avenue Marceau, Paris. 
Advertising in France. 
Les formes nouvelles de la distribution dans l alimentation. 

Correspondance de la Publicité, 13 avenue de Opera, Paris. 
Correspondance de la Publicité. D. Publications on publicity. 

Régie~Presse Division Internationale, 133 Champs Elysées, Paris. 
Régre. 

Centre d’Etude des Supports de Publicité, 27 bis avenue de Villiers, Paris 17€. 
Etude sur les Lecteurs de la Presse. A 


Germany 
Hans Brose Gmsuy, Frankfurt/Main. 
Facts and figures on Germany. 
Gee Advertising Limited, 23 Great Castle Street, London W1. 
Marketing psychology in present-day Germany. 
Arbeitsgemeinschaft Leser Analyse ev, Essen. 
Die Zeitschriften 1961 Leser. A 
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Der Anzeigen—Beobachter, Stidwestdeutscher Press-Verlag, Karlstuhe—Durlach. 
Der Anzeigen—Beobachter. F 
Marken und Mittler. A. List of products and advertisers. 


Willy Stamm, Essen. 
Leitfaden für Presse und Werbung. a 


Italy 
Mario Bellavista, Sigla—Advertising and Marketing Agency, Milan. 
Marketing: the eye for seeing, foreseeing and operating within the Common MRR 
Pubbli-market, via Morigi 11, Milan. 
How many I talians eat spaghetti? 
Societa Anonima per Pubblicazioni E O Milan. 
Elenco de Quotidiani e Periodici-Italiani. A 


Benelux 
ADMARCO, 2 place de Albertine, Brussels. 
Brief statistical surve ey of the Belgian ‘market: beers , mineral waters, and soft drinks. 


Boddy & Dechy sa, Brussels. 
Common Market: Free Trade Area and advertising. 


BANK REVIEWS 
Belgium 
Kredietbank nv, Arenbergstraat 7, Brussels. 
Weekly Bulletin. 504. In English. 
La Revue de la Banque, 8 rue du Moniteur, Brussels. 
La Revue de la Banque. M 
Banque Nationale de Belgique, Brussels. 
Bulletin ad’ Information et Documentation. M 


Banque de Bruxelles S.A., Brussels. 
Economic Research Department Bulletin. 1 


Germany 
Deutsche Bundesbank, Taunusanlage 4—6, Frankfurt/Main. 
Monthly Report. m. Tn English. German edition available somewhat earlier. 
Berliner Bank, Hardenbergstrasse 32, Berlin—Charlottenburg 2. 
Wirtschaftsbericht. I 
Mitteilungen für den Aussenhandel. M 
Fritz Knapp Verlag, Frankfurt/Main. 
Kreditwesen. F 


France 

Banque, 49 avenue de l'Opera, Paris. 
Banque. M 

Italy 


Banco di Roma, Rome. 
Review of the Economic Conditions in Italy. B 
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Banco Nationale del Lavoro, Rome. 
QOuarierly Review. Q 


Associazione Bancaria Italiana, Piazza del Gesu 49, Rome. 
Bancaria. M 


Netherlands 


Rotterdam Bank Nv, 179 Herengracht, Amsterdam. 
Bank Review. 1. In English. 


TARIFF AND TAX INFORMATION 


Creative Journals Limited, Canberra House, 85/87 Jermyn Street, London SW1. 
Exrotariff Service. A. and amendments 


Benelux 
Editorial Office, 9 rue St Bernard, Brussels. 
Tarif des Droits d'Entrée. A - 
Institut Belgo—Luxembourgeoise du Change, rue de la Banque, Brussels. 
Réglementation du change en Union Economique Belgo-Luxembourgeoise. 
International Bureau of Fiscal Documentation, Herengracht 196, Amsterdam C. 
Exropean Taxation. M 
Editorial Office, 9 rue St Bernard, Brussels. 
Nomenclature Douaniére des Marchandises. A 
Notes Explicatives du Tarif des Droits d'Entrée. a 


Germany 

Buchhandlerischer, Vertrich. Verlag, Bundesanzeiger, Cologne. 
Deutscher Gebrauchs-olltarif. A 
Erläuterungen yum Deutschen Zolltarif. a. 

C. H. Beck’sche Verlagsbuchhandlung, Munich. 
Deutsche Stenergesetze einschliesslich Ausfubrforderungsgesetz. A 


Italy 
Ministero della Finanze Direzione Generale delle Dogane e Imposte Indirette, 
Ufficio Technico Centrale delle Dogane, Rome. 
Tarifa dei Dagi Dogamalt di Importazione della Repubblica Italiana. A 
Confederazione Generale Italiana del Commercio, Piazza G.G. Belli n.2, Rome. 
Manuale d'Uso della Tarifa Doganale dei Dagi di Importazione, A 
Istituto Nazionale per il Commercio Estero, via Torino 107, Rome. 
Informazioni per il Commercio Estero. M 


France 

Encyclopedie Douaniére, 43 rue du Colisée, Paris 8e. 
Tariff des Droits de Douane d Importation et d Exportation. A 

Publications Francis Lefebvre, 15 rue Viète, Paris 17e. 
Memento pratique du contribuable x961. Condensé de tous les impots (Impots directs. 
Taxes sur le Chifre d'afaires, Principaux droits indirects et droits d'enregistrement). 
Grandes questions de sécurité sociale et de legislation du travail å jour au 15 avril 1961. 
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IMPORTANT DIRECTORIES 
O. W. Roskill & Co. (Reports) Limited, London. 
- Who owns whom (continental edition). A 
Europa Publications Limited, London. 
Europa year book. Volume 1. Europe. a 
European Economic Community Commission, Brussels. 
Répertoire des organismes communs crées dans le cadre de la Communauté économique 
européenne par les associations industrielles, artisanales et commerciales des six ‘pays. 


Belgium 


Emile Bruylant, rue de la Régence 67, Beads 
Recueil financier. A 


France 


S. A. Côte Desfossés, 42 rue Notre Dame des Victoires, Paris 2. 
Annuaire Desfossés. A 


Germany 
Verlag Hoppenstedt, Darmstadt. 

Handbuch der Deutschen Aktiengesellschaften. A 
Adtessbuchverleger, Hamburg. 

Directory for industry and export-trade. Three volumes. A 


Arbeitsgemeinschaft Deutsche Kunststoff—Industrie, Wiesbaden, Krausskopf. 
Deutsche Kunststoffe. A 
ABC der Deutschen Wirtschaft, Darmstadt. 
ABC der Deutschen Wirtschaft. A 
ABC der Deutschen Wirtschaft Industrieller Infor mationsdienst: 
Adresse und Auskunft. Band 3. A 
ABC der Deutschen Wirtschaft Industrieller Informationsdienst: 
Adresse und Auskunft. Band 4. A 


Italy 


Associazione fra le Societa Ital. per azioni, via Cesare Battisti 121, Rome. 
Notizie statistiche sulle Società Italiane per azioni. A 


Luxembourg 


Banque Internationale de Luxembourg, Luxembourg. 
Annuaire des Sociétés Anonymes de Luxembourg. A 


Netherlands 


H. P. Leopolds umnv, Noordeinde 23, The Hague. 
van Oss Efffectenboek. A 


LEADING FINANCIAL NEWSPAPERS 


Germany 
Frankfurter Allgemeine Zeitung. D Sueddeutsche Zeitung. D 
Handelsblatt. D Die Welt. D ~ 


Industriekurier. D 
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Italy 

I Globo. D Ii Sole. D 

24 Ore. D Monde Economico. W 
France l 

La Côte Desfossés. D Le Monde. D 

Les Echos. D Le Parisien Libéré. D 

‘Aux Ecoutes de la Finance. D Fortune Française. W 

Les Informations. D l La Vie Française. W 
Belgium 

Agence Economique. D Echo de la Bourse. D 

La Céte Libre. D 
Netherlands 

Algemeen Handelsblad. D Financieele Economische Berichten. w 

Het Financieele Dagblad. D De Financieele Koerier. w 


Elseviers Weekblad, W 


Letters to the Editor 


PUNCHED CARDS 
We are informed by the Institute of Petroleum that ‘The Technologist and his 
Information Facilities’ by R. Snel, quoted on page 128 of this volume in a letter 
from P. D. J. Rae, was published in the May 1962 issue of the Institute of Petroleum 
Journal not in the April issue as quoted. 
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SELECTIONS FROM THE RECENT 
LITERATURE 


ALL ITEMS listed may be borrowed from 
the Aslib Library, except those marked *, 
which may be consulted in the Library. 


Books- and Pamphlets 


ADVANCED INFORMATION SYSTEMS COMPANY 
Report on the organization of large files with 
self-organizing capability. [Los Angeles, 
1962?] ii,102 p. diagrs. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF LAW LIBRARIES, 
sth Biennial Institute for Law Librarians, 
Cambridge, Mass., 1961 

Proceedings . . .: literature of the law— 
techniques of access . . . South Hackensadk, 
N.J., published for the Association by Fred 
B. Rothman & Co., 1962. ii,85 p. $5.50. 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. Library 
Administration Division. Library Organization 
and Management Section 

Definitions for library statistics: a preliminary 
draft, prepared by LAD Statistics Co- 
otdinating Committee, David D. Weber, 
Chairman. Chicago, 1961. [15] p. 75¢. 


*asuip. Textile Group 
Union list of holdings of textile periodicals. 
3rd ed. [London] 1962. [1] 37 p. mimeog. 


BAER, HANS 

Bibliographie und Bibliographische Arbeit- 
stechnik: eine . Einführung, Frauenfeld, 
Verlag Huber & Co. Aktiengesellschaft 
[©1961]. 172 p. (Bibliothek des Schweizer 
Buchhandels, 3). DM 12. 


BEDSOLE, DANNY TRAVIS 

Library systems in large industrial corpora- 
tions [Ph.D. thesis, University of Michigan, 
1961}. [Ann Arbor, Michigan, University 
Microfilms, 1962]. xvii,s23 p. tables. $24. 


BERLIN. Deutsche Akademie der Wissen- 
schaften zu Berlin. Institut fiir Dokumentation 
Dokumentationsstellen und Dokumentation- 
sdienste der DDR... . Berlin, 1961. 139 p. 
plates, diagrs. (Bücherei des Dokumental- 
isten, 14). 


BRITISH INSTITUTE OF MANAGEMENT 
Management and the European Common 
Market: a select bibliography. London, 1962. 
15 p. (Library bibliography no.62/31). 


*BRITISH MUSEUM (NATURAL HISTORY) 

List of serial publications in the Library of 
the Department of Zoology ..., compiled by 
F.C. Sawyer and Sylvia Fitzgerald. znd ed. 
London, 1961. iv,152 p. 


COPENHAGEN. Royal Library 
Videnskabelige og faglige biblioteker i 
København: en kortfattet fører. 3.udg. 
udgivet . . . ved Jacob Thomsen. Køben- 
havn, 1961. 50 p. 


COPYRIGHT law symposium, number eleven 
Nathan Burkan Memorial Competition, 
sponsoted by the American Society of 
Composers, Authors and Publishers. New 
York, London, Columbia University Press, 
1962. xv,208 p. 325. 


*COUNCIL ON MICROPHOTOGRAPHY AND DOCU- 
MENT REPRODUCTION 

A directory of British photo-reproduction 
setvices, edited by Peter Stephen. [London, 
published for the Council by the Library 
Association] 1962. fi,49 p. 8s; 6s (members). 


CROWDER, NORMAN A. 

The arithmetic of computers: an introduction 
to binary and octal mathematics. Consultant 
editor: Richard Goodman. [3rd ed.]. Lon- 
don, EUP [©1962]. viii,q72 p. 25s. 


DANISH ACADEMY FOR TECHNICAL SCIENCES 
Liaison between industry and research: a 
report on the ATV [Akademiet for de 
Tekniske Videnskaber] Liaison Service, 1st 
September 1958—31st August 1961. [Copen- 
hagen, 1961}. 44 p. tables. 


EDMONTON. Public Library 

The phonograph record collection. Part 2: 
technical notes. [Edmonton, Alberta, 1962]. 
7p. (News notes, vol.7, no.1, January 1962). 


FRANK, OTTO 
Ordnung in Einzelblattsammlungen [arrange- 
ment of special materials] 2. vollig neubearb. 
Anfi. Stuttgart, Dorotheen-Verlag, 1962. 
104 p. illus. (Handbuch der Klassification, 
Heft 2). pM 7. 


FREED, ROY N. 
Computer applications in the field of law. 
[Philadelphia, the author] 1961 9 p. mimeog. 


GREAT BRITAIN. Department of Scientific and 
Industrial Research. 

Proceedings of Conference on Science and 
Industry: the problem of communication. 
18-19 April 1961 . . . Swansea. London, 
HMSO, 1962. v,113 p. tos. 


GREAT BRITAIN. Treasury. Organization and 
Methods Division, comp. 

The design of forms in government depart- 
ments. 2nd London, HMSO, 1962. 
173 p. illus., tables, zrs, 
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HOLMES, JAMES F. 

Communications dictionary: a compilation of 
the terms used in electronic communications 
and data processing. New York, John F. 
Rider, ©1962. vi[1]88 p. $1.50. 

[ILLINOIS. UNIVERSITY. Graduate School of 
Library Science] 

Science reference sources, by Frances Briggs 
Jenkins [list compiled for use in the course in 
the bibliography of science and technology at 
the School] 3rd ed. Champaign, IU., Illini 
Union Bookstore [©1962]. [8] 135 p. $2. 


MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 
Libraries 

Bibliographical problems in the natural 
sciences: reports delivered at the vi Scientific 
Conference of the Library of the Academy of 
Sciences of the USSR, Leningrad, March 2-4, 
1950. Translated by Adam Kahane .. . [and] 
edited by Eileen Kibrick . . . Cambridge, 
Mass., 1962. v,113 p. (Library monographs 
no.4). $2.88. 

fOXFORD. UNIVERSITY]. Institute of Common- 
wealth Studies 

The politics of the new states: a select 
annotated bibliography with special reference 
to the Commonwealth, compiled by Francis 
Carnell. London, published for the Institute 
by OUP, 1961. xvi,171 p. 125 64. 

THE PALANTYPE ORGANISATION LIMITED 

The First British Symposium of Conference 
Management held at . . . Brighton, 13-15 
February, 1962. Speeches teported and 
edited by Isla Beard... . London [1962]. 73 p. 
plates. 


POYNTER, F.N. L. 

Bibliography, some achievements and pros- 
pects. Berkeley, Los Angeles, University of 
California, 1961. 25 p. 

RAND CORPORATION 

Information processing language—v manual, 
edited by Allen Newell. Englewood Cliffs, 
NJ, Prentice-Hall, 1961. vii,244 p. diagrs. 
*RIDER, FREMONT 

Riders international classification for the 
atrangement of books on the shelves of 
general libraries. Preliminary ed. Middle- 
et Conn., the Author, 1961. xxxiii,1184 p. 
tables. 


SAIFUDDIN [MUHAMMAD ABDUL HASEEB] comp. 
Subject headings: a list with Colon and 
Dewey Decimal Classification numbers. 
Hyderabad Deccan, Apex Books Concern, 
1962. vii,128 p. tables. 15s. 


SOFFKE, GUNTHER 

Anlage und Verwaltung von Schallplatten- 
sammlungen in wissenschaftlichen Biblio- 
theken [the establishment and administration 
of gramophone record collections] Köln, 
Greven Verlag, 1961. 109 p. (Arbeiten aus 
dem Bibliothekar—Lehrinstitut des Landes 
Nordrhein—Westfalen, Heft 19). 


RECENT LITERATURE 


SPECIAL LIBRARIES ASSOCIATION. 52"d annual 
convention, San Francisco, 1961 

Proceedings [of the] second symposium on 
building, nousing, and planning information 
... [San Francisco, 1961]. 37 p- 

UNITED STATES. Agency for International 
Development. Communications Resources Divi- 
Sion 

A small selected management and technical 
library: bibliography [prepared by the John F. 
Holman & Company, Inc.] Washington, 
1962. [3] 51 p. 

UNITED STATES. National Science Foundation 
Funds for research and development in 
industry, 1959: performance and financing. 
[Washington,: US Govt. Printing Office, 
1962]. xi,109 p. tables, diagrs. (Surveys of 
science resources series. NSF 62-3). Goce. 


Articles and Papers 


BANCROFT, RICHARD 

The British Museum Subject Index. 
Indexer, vol.3, no.1, Spring 1962. p.4-9. 
BARNETT, MARTHE 

Library 21 at the Seattle World’s Fair. Library 
World, vol.rxm1, no.742, April 1962. p.25 1-5. 
BOOTH, A. D. 

Machine translation—a challenge to the 
linguist: Threlford Memorial Lecture, 1961. 
The Incorporated Linguist, vol.1, no.2, April 
1962. p.34-41. 
DOWNS, ROBERT B. 

Report on Farmington Plan Program: report 
to the Council on Library Resources on grant 
received by the Association of Research 
Libraries for its Farmington Plan Program. 
College €” Research Libraries, vol.23, no.2, 
March 1962. p.143—-5. 

ECKERSLEY, TIMOTHY 

The Recorded Programmes Libraries of the 
BBC. Recorded Sound, vol.1, no.6, Spring 
1962. p.181—5. 

FRANCIS, Sir FRANK. 

User research for the National Reference 
Library for Science and Invention. Nature, 
vol.194, no.4824, 14 April 1962. p.126. 
GOLDWYN, A. J. 
‘Need-to-know’: a kind of spiritual means 
test which must be passed by those who 
would use the information file it guards. 
Library Journal, vol.87, no.7, 1 April 1962. 
p.1351-4. 

HARRISON, K. C. 

The wider librarianship. London Librarian, 
vol.8, no.4, April 1962. p.59—62, 67-8, 70- 
HAYCRAFT, HOWARD 

Problems of selecting periodicals for Wilson 
Indexes. Special Libraries, vol.53, no.3, March 


1962. p.127-9. 


The 
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HEMPHILL, B. F. 
Lessons of a fire. Library Journal, vol.87, 
no.6, 15 March 1962. p.1094-5. 


HSIONG, S. L. 

The application of microfiche in Nanyang 
University Library, Singapore. National 
Micro-News, no.55, December 1961. p.175~ 
87. 

HUMPHREYS, K. W. 

Standing Conference of National and Univer- 
sity Libraries: a review of activities, 1956-61. 
Libri, vol.12, no.1, 1962. p.56-Go. 


JOHNSON, BARBARA COE 

The context of reference work in the hospital 
professional library. Special Libraries, vol.53, 
no.3, March 1962. p.141-4. 


KNIGHT, G. NORMAN 

The correction of index proofs. The Indexer, 
vol.3, no.1, Spring 1962. p.31-qo. 

KREHL, HERBERT 

Bericht uber die 13. Jahresversammlung und 
Arbeitstagung der Deutschen Gesellschaft 
fiir Dokumentation e.V. in Bad Dürkheim an 
der Weinstrasse, Kurhaus, vom 9. bis 13. 
Oktober 1961 [report on the 13th annual 
conference]. Nachrichten fir Dokumentation, 
vol.r2, no.4, December 1961. p.207-20. 


METCALF, KEYES D. 
Compact shelving. College @& Research 
Libraries, vol.23, no.2, March 1962. p.103-11. 


THE NET Book Agreement 

Library World, vol.uxi, no.742, April 1962. 
-P.264-5. 

PARANYI, GYOGRGYNE 

A prospektustar—vjtipusu speciális miszaki 
könyvtár [the catalogue stack: a new-type 
special technical library]. Maszaki Kinyvidrosok 
Tdjékoztatéjia, vol.rx, no.2, April 1962. p. 
4-19. 
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PICOT, GERMAINE, and others 

Une expérience de sélection automatique de 
documentation. Bylletin des Bibliothèques de 
France, vol.7, no.4, April 1962. p.185—205. 
PLANNING the new library: Arthur D. Little, 
Inc. Library, by Dorothy E.Hart. Special 
Libraries, vol.53, no.3, March 1962. p.147-54. 
PLUMBE, WILFRED J. 

The ‘stripdex’ catalogue. Library Association 
Record, vol.64, no.4, April 1962. p.128-31. 
RASTOGI, V.S. 

Planning the stacks. Indian Librarian, vol.16, 
no.3, December 1961. p.143-9. 

RUDOMINO, M. 

Library training in the USSR. Libri, vol.x2, 
No.1, 1962. p.1—7. 

SALKELD, J. 

United Nations publications: a brief guide. 
The Manchester Review, vol.g, Spring 1962. 
P.242-50, 

SCHEFFEL, WALTER 

Wirtschaftlichkeit und Kostenrechnung bei 
Mikrofilmvorhaben [economics and costing 
of microfilm}. Reprographie, vol.2, no.2, 
March 1962. p.31~-6. 

SCHMIDL, OSKAR, and HOFMAIER, DIETRICH 
Das ‘ideale’ Mikrofilmaufnahmegerat [the 
ideal microfilm cameta].' Reprographie, vol.2, 


- no.3, May 1962. p.s1-4. 


SHILOH, AILON 

The plague of print [frequent international 
seminars suggested as an alternative means of 
communication to the present methods of 
scientific publication]. New Scientist, vol.14, 
no.284, 26 April 1962. p.169-71. 
VOORHOEVE, N. A. J., avd HUMBLET, J.E. 
Rapport annuel de la Fédération Internationale 
de Documentation, 1960-1961. Revue Inter- 
nationale de la Documentation, vol.29, n0.1, 
February 1962. p.23-8. 


MEMBERS’ ADVERTISEMENTS 


The charge for advertisements in these 
columns is 4d per word, minimum 5s. An 
additional charge of 6d is made for the use of 
a box number. 


TRANSLATIONS into/from Dutch, from 
German and French. Also scanning/abstract- 
ing Common Market publications. Speller- 
Kuijpers, rr, NGV, 5 Stratton Close, Houns- 
low, Middlesex. Hounslow 6954. 


TRANSLATIONS; TECHNICAL, SCIENTIFIC, 
all languages, by specialists with sound tech- 
nical and scientific qualifications. J. Smuts, 
BSC({ENG.), FIL, 12 Thorndene Avenue, 
London Nir. Stamford Hill 8564. 


WILFRED E. GOODAY, arsm, DIC, MIMM, 
Fin, Technical translation from French and 
Roumanian. 161 Rivermead Court, London 
SW6. Renown i912. 
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Appointments vacant 


ASSISTANT in the TECHNICAL INFORMATION 
SERVICE required by the Central Electricity 
Generating Board for their headquarters 
offices in London SE1. The main functions 
of this service are abstracting from current 
technical literature, preparation of biblio- 
graphies, answering technical inquiries for 
published information, technical] translating. 
The duties of this appointment include the 
appraisal of articles for translation, some 
translating, editing of translations prepared 
by outside translators, searching and abstract- 
ing from foreign literature. Applicants 
should have experience in technical informa- 
tion work and adequate technical linguistic 
knowledge, preferably including a knowledge 
of German, to enable them to assess broadly 
the relative values of technical information. 
A knowledge of the electricity supply 
industry would be advantageous. The salary 
will be within the range {1,200-£1,290 p.a. 
Applications stating age, qualifications, ex- 
petience, present position, should be for- 
warded to the Appointments Officer, 24-30 
Holborn, London EC1. Quote Ref. as/56a. 


ASSISTANTINFORMA TION SCIENTIST 
(age not over 35 years) required at research 
department in country surroundings close to 
London. Degree (preferably in chemistry), 
good French and/or German reading ability. 
Previous experience an advantage. Five-day 
week. Non-contributory pension and profit- 
sharing schemes. Canteen facilities. Salary 
according to age and experience. Apply to 
Director of Research, TATE & LYLE REFINERIES 
LTD, ‘Ravensbourne’, Westerham Road, 
Keston, Kent. 


IBM UNITED KINGDOM LIMITED 
requires an ASSISTANT PROGRAM LIBRARIAN 
for its library of computer programs and 
programming literature, specializing in the 
information concerning data processing and 
its applications. The assistant will help with 
the work of receiving, cataloguing, repro- 
ducing, and distributing programming 
material, but will also answer queries and 
participate in the general work of the library. 
Applicants should be about 20-25 years old 
and should preferably have passed the 
Library Association First Professional Exam- 
ination. Please write to the Manager of 
Personnel Selection, ror Wigmore Street, 
London W1, quoting ref. GA/AS/99. 


AN INFORMATION OFFICER/ 
LIBRARIAN is required for the London 
headquarters of W.R. Grace & Co. of New 


York, to set up and operate a central infor- 
mation department. At least five years 
experience in a similar post, in industry, is 
required. Technical and/or economics quali- 
fications desirable, and a knowledge of any 
European languages would be an advantage. 
The responsibilities carried by this new 
appointment will match the rapidly expanding 
range of the Company’s activities in Europe. 
Commencing salary according to experience 
and qualifications but not less than {950 p.a. 
Apply in confidence stating age, qualifica- 
tions, and expetience to Staff Manager, 
GRACE BEOTHERS LTD, Glen House, Stag 
Place, London SW1. 


LIBRARIAN. The ASSOCIATED OCTEL COM- 
PANY LIMITED (formerly the Associated Ethyl 
Company Limited) requires a Librarian for 
the technical library in its Engine Laboratory 
at Bletchley, Bucks. The person appointed 
will be responsible for running a small library 
under the direction of the Information 
Officer. The duties will include a lending 
service, prepating catalogues, indexing, and 
answering inquiries. The post may particu- 
larly appeal to someone anxious to develop a 
career in technical library and information 
work. Candidates, preferably aged 20~25 
years, must have at least two subjects in the 
General Certificate of Education at A level, 
and previous training in librarianship would 
be an advantage. The Laboratories, situated 
in pleasant rural surroundings, are modern 
and well equipped. There is a company 
pension scheme. Applications quoting ref. ap 
195 should be addressed to Manager, Staff & 
Training Department, The Associated Octel 
Company Limited, Ellesmere Port, Cheshire. 


LIBRARIANS (GRADE Iv) in GOVERNMENT 
DEPARTMENTS. Six pensionable posts for men 
or women at least 22 on ist June 1962, in a, 
Ministry of Agriculture, Fisheries, and Food, 
London; b, Royal Aircraft Establishment, 
Farnborough, Hants; ¢, Joint Intelligence 
Bureau, London; d, Government Communi- 
cations Headquarters, Cheltenham; e, Minis- 
try of Health, London; f, Safety in Mines 
Research Establishment, Buxton. Candidates 
must have passed the Registration Examina- 
tion of the Library Association, or hold 
London University Diploma in Librarianship. 
In addition, for post a, knowledge of a 
scientific library an advantage. For post 3, 
interest in scientific and technical matters and 
in film techniques desirable. Post ¢ requires 
knowledge of resources of London libraries 
and acquaintance with at least two modern 
foreign languages. For post d, knowledge of 
one or more foreign languages and experience 
in the field of telecommunications and 
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electronics desirable. For post e, good 
reading knowledge of at least two modern 
European languages essential (Dutch, Ger- 
man, and Scandinavian languages particularly 
useful). For post f, technical library expeti- 
ence normally required, but relevant scientific 
ot technical qualifications may be accepted in 
lieu. Starting salary (inner London) £700 atage 
22to £819 (or, exceptionally, higher) at 25 or 
over. Scale: maximum £1,214. Promotion 
prospects. Write to Civil Service Commission, 
Burlington Gardens, London W1 for applica- 
tion form quoting 5500/62. Closing date 25th 
June 1962. 


TECHNICAL TRANSLATOR required for 
translation especially from German into 
English for electrical/mechanical manufac- 
turers in Acton. Free lance applicants not 
considered. English mother tongue and 
experience in technical writing necessary. 
Apply, giving full details, to the Secretary, 
Landis & Gyr Ltd, Victoria Road, North 
Acton, London W3. 


+ 


THE BRITISH PETROLEUM COMPANY 
LIMITED has a vacancy for a TECHNICAL 
INFORMATION OFFICER (female) at its head 
office in London. Applicants should be under 
35 and preferably have a science degree, 
Prévious experience in a technical information 
setvice or a technical library is desirable but 
not essential. Duties will include supplying 
information in response to specific inquiries, 
preparation of routine technical bulletins, 
indexes, abstracts, and reviews. Five-day 
week, luncheon club with 1s lunches, non- 
contributory pension scheme, holiday 
arrangements recognized, excellent sports and 
social facilities. Applicants should write 
stating age, qualifications, and experience, 
giving dates on which available if required 
for interview, quoting HFI5, to Box 4586, c/o 
Hanway House, Clark’s Place, London EC2. 


THE ES & A ROBINSON GROUP have a 
vacancy for a TECHNICAL INFORMATION 
OFFICER at the Group Central Laboratories 
on the outskirts of Bristol, These laboratories 
serve the whole Robinson Group, which 
comprises over thirty companies in the UK 
and abroad, and is one of the largest organiza- 
tions in the Commonwealth engaged in the 
manufacture of packaging materials. The 
department is at present small, but it is hoped 
to appoint a man of high potential who can 
develop its work. Applicants should be 
graduate scientists, preferably in chemistry or 
physics, and in the age range 21 to 35. 
Relevant experience would be useful. It is 
essential that the successful applicant should 
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be able to take up the appointment within the 
next month or two. Application should be 
made, with a brief statement of relevant 
particulars, and quoting reference AM, to the 
Staff Manager, E S & A Robinson (Holdings) 
Ltd, Bristol 1. 


% 


TWO RESEARCH ASSISTANTS are re- 
quired for a period of two years to take part 
in the continuation of the Aslib Cranfield in- 
vestigation into the efficiency of indexing 
systems, under a further grant from the 
National Science Foundation. The Director 
will be Mr C. W. Cleverdon and the full-time 
Deputy-Director will be Mr J. Mills. Appli- 
cants for the senior post, which will be 
located in London, should have experience in 
librarianship with some knowledge of 
engineering, physics, or mathematics or 
should have graduated in one of these 
subjects. Applicants for the junior post, 
which will be located at the College of 
Aeronautics, Cranfield, should have passed 
the Registration examination of the Library 
Association; experience in a special library 
would be an advantage. Salaries will depend 
on experience and qualifications, but will be 
not less than £1,450 p.a. for the senior pest 
and {900 p.a. for the junior post. Written 
applications to The Director, Aslib, 3 Bel- 
grave Square, London SW1. 


LIBRARY ASSISTANT, either sex, required 
for technical library serving rubber industry. 
Duties include reference work, cataloguing, 
control of reports and periodicals. Applicants 
should have either Group A or two of 
Groups B to D of the LA Registration 
examination, though applicants with three 
GCE subjects at A level and experience in a 
technical library considered. The position is 
on Assistant Technical Officer grade with 
prospects of promotion to higher grades 
depending on further qualifications and 
service. Salary in the range {£460-£760, 
starting point depending on age and quali- 
fications. Applications to the Secretary, RUB- 
BER AND PLASTICS RESEARCH ASSOCIATION of 
Great Britain, Shawbury, Shrewsbury, Shrop- 
shire. 


For disposal 


British Coal Utilisation Research Association 
Bulletin, 1958—60; British Journal of Applied 
Physics, 1959-60; Chartered Mechanical Engineer, 
1954-59; Control Engineering, 1958-60; Elec- 
trical Engineering Abstracts, 1959-Go; Elec- 
tronic Engineering, 1956-59 ; Engineering Materials 
and Design, 1959-60; Home Appliance Builder , 
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1959-60; Instrument €P Control Systems, 
1952 59 pnts Practice, 195 5-59; Insiru- 
ments utomation, 1958—59; Journal Applied 

Physics (American), 1958-60; Journal of LIBRARIAN 
Electronics € Control, 1958-60; Monthly 
Digest of Statistics, 1956-60; NRDC Bulletin, 


1958-60; Optics ee Spectroscopy, 1959-60; A major engineering company requires 
Physics Abstracts, 1958-60; Process Control €> a LIBRARIAN to take charge of the 
Automation, 1959-60; Review of Scientific organization and cataloguing of tech- 
Iniruments, 1958-59; Sira Reviews, 1955-60; aia Tepora pamphlets, etc. Pes post 
Society of Instrument Technology, 1951-59; Sedelo pmen sad a erie 
Vaccuum, 1956-60 and some issues 1952-55. date methods of librarianship. 

Apply to Librarian, Drayton Controls Ltd, 

Horton Road Works, West Drayton, Middle- Applications are invited from 
SCX. Chartered Librarians’ who should 


preferably have studied Cataloguing 
and Classification at Final level. A 
University degree will be an additional 
advantage. Previous experience with 
technical literature is not essential. 


This is a senior post for which a 
starting salary in the region of £1,000 
to £1,200 is envisaged. 


Reply to Box 262, Aslib. 





THE 
NESTLE COMPANY LIMITED 


Promotion has created a vacancy at our London Head Office on the section 
which searches for new products and co-ordinates the subsequent development 
of these products. Published non-technical data on food production and 
consumption must be studied, catalogued, and reported on. In addition, food 
stores and exhibitions must be visited, so that we are fully informed of new 
food products appearing on the United Kingdom Market. 


Applicants should be in the age range 22-27, may be either male or female, 
and will probably possess a degree to do with commerce, or Part A of the 
A.L.A. examination. Experience in the handling of information, or of the food 
industry, would obviously be advantageous, but in the main what we seek is 
an inquiring mind allied to a fresh and alert intelligence. 


The person appointed will be directly responsible to the Head of the 
Department, and will frequently be called upon to display both initiative and 
resource, in a field of commerce where one must always be at least “two moves 
ahead of the game”, Salary and prospects are excellent, as are the range of 
other benefits provided. 


Please write, stating age, qualifications and experience to: 


The Personnel Manager 
THE NESTLE COMPANY LIMITED 
ST. GEorGE’s House, Woop STREET, LONDON, E.C.2 


CEDRIC CHIVERS LTD. 
BATH 


Bookbinders to University and Technical Libraries 


We offer an unequalled service — first-class work 
with quick completion of orders and regular van 
service to all parts. Write for full particulars. 


Telephone: Bath 7355. 


A copy of any 
out-of- Drink book 
at ta se sal cost 


Rank-XeroX Copy Service can reproduce an out-of-print 
book specially for you. Copies can be made from originals in 
one of the National Deposit Libraries or from books in your 
own possession. A book with 100 pages 8” x 5” costs around 
£210s. 

Library card catalogues can also be copied efficiently and 
quickly on to card or ordinary paper. Whatever your copy- 
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FINDING 532" S38" 


You get the facts faster when your 
reference books, catalogues and other 
publications are recorded on Microprint 
Tape Cards. Microprint Tape is a paper 
print made from a 16mm microfilm of the 
original material. The tape is cut into 
appropriate lengths and attached to 
normal filing cards, which are then filed 
under subject headings. The Recordak 
Reader Model 6B ‘Microcard’ incorporates 
a card-moving mechanism for speedy loca- 
tion of pages and has a screen adjustable 
for convenient viewing at a touch. 

Write or telephone for our representative 
to call. 


RECORDAK DIVISION 
OF KODAK LIMITED. 


246 High Holborn, London, W.C.1. Tel: Holborn 7841 
11 Peter Street, Manchester, 2. Tel: Blackfriars 6384 


‘Recordak' is a trade-mark of Kodak Limited 
‘Microcard' is a trade-mark of the Microcard Corporation 


NEEDLES, Searching, Haystacks 


We don’t run to metaphor in B.T-I. headings, but . 
if your task includes the searching of current 
technical literature The British Technology Index 
is your bibliographical tool. The ‘haystack’ 
comprises 400 British technical journals. Each 
monthly issue of the Index provides a specific key 
to the material published during the preceding 
Six or seven weeks. 


BRITISH TECHNOLOGY 
INDEX 


11 Monthly issues and Annual Cumulation 
£15 15s 


THE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
CHAUCER HOUSE, MALET PLACE 
LONDON, W.C.1 
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Proceedings 


Aslib Proc. vol.14 no.7 pp.181-213 London, July 1962 
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You’re walking in the summer sun. Ancient colleges to the right 
Ancient colleges to the left. Such a golden, holiday feel in the air. All 
right — this is a business trip 


TO BLACKWELL'S 


— but somehow, you can’t stop enjoying yourself. It’s so good to be 
summering among the gardens of Oxford. And it’s good that the business 


side of things 


WITH BLACKWELL’S 
p” 





cd = BLACKWELL’S IS TOO EFFICIENT FOR THAT 


Pee ut friendly, easy. For this great scientific and technical bookshop is 
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ly human. It likes to look after your orders, of course; but it 
sotikes to talk to you, make you feel welcome 


THAT’S A BLACKWELL’S SPECIALITY 


Won't you take the first step to a business-holiday, or a holiday-business ? 
Ring Oxford 49111 


FOR — EXCEPT FOR SWIMMING UNDERWATER 
WITH A SNORKEL — 
JULIAN BLACKWELL FINDS YOUR VISITS MAKE THE NICEST 
HOLIDAY BREAK FOR HIM, 


BLACKWELL'S OXFORD. 
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ASLIB CALENDAR 


1962 
September 
WED.19. Electronics Group visit to Royal Radar Establishment. 
THUR.20. Technical Translation Group meeting at Aslib. 


October 
TUE.2 ~ THUR.4. Annual Conference at Norbreck Hydro, Blackpool. 


November 
THUR.8. Technical Translation Group sherry party at Aslib. 
FRI.16. Northern Branch conference in Bradford. 


December 
THUR.6. Technical Translation Group meeting at Aslib. 


1963 
June : l 
FRI.14 —SUN.16. Electronics Group annual conference at Ashridge 
College. 


Publications Officer 


We very much regret to announce the resignation from the Aslib staff of 
Miss Jean Leslie, our Publications Officer since September 1956. Miss Leslie 
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takes with her the best wishes of the membership to her new appointment as 
Publications Manager of the Embroiderers’ Guild. 

She is being succeeded at Aslib by Miss Alison Clarke, M.A., F.L.A., Librarian 
and Hditorial Assistant of the National Institute of Economic and Social 
Research. 


Electronics Group 
. The fourth annual conference was held at Ashridge College from 1st to 3rd 
June, and was attended by sixty-five delegates—a record. The Annual General 
Meeting was held during the conference and the following officers and com- 
mittee were elected for 1962—63 : Chairman, Mr N. E. C. Isotta; Hon. Treasurer, 
Mr J. E. Bolton-Allen; Hon. Secretary, Miss B. Newman, Ericsson Telephones 
Ltd, Beeston, Nottingham; Conference Secretary, Mr R.S. Lawrie; Newsletter 
Editor, Mrs E.M.Codlin; members: Mr T.M. Aitchison, Mr J.D. Black, 
Mr P. J. H. Massingham, Mr C.K. Moore, Mr K. J. Spencer, Mr J. E. Wright. 
The next annual conference will be held from 14th to 16th June 1963, again 
at Ashridge College. 
A visit to the Royal Radar Establishment, Malvern, will take place on roth 
September; details have been circulated to Group members. 


Engineering Group 

The Annual General Meeting was held at Aslib on 24th May 1962. Eighteen 
members attended. The minutes of the 1961 Annual General Meeting, Chairt- 
man’s report, and Treasurer’s report were adopted and the following officers 
and ‘committee members were elected: Chairman, F.H.Smith, Royal Aero- 
nautical Society; Vice-Chairman, J. G. Hall, Esso Research Ltd; Hon. Treasurer, 
Miss M. Surry, Ferranti Limited; Hon. Secretary, D. E. Clarke, CAV Limited, 
Larden Road, Acton, London W3. Committee: Mrs E.M. Marsland, Miss 
F. M. Bruce, Miss M. L. South, Miss E.I. Shanks, Mr H.W. Gatehouse, Mr 
R. H. Sorrell, and Mr W. J. Course. 

The following motion was passed and will come into effect at the next Annual 
General Meeting: “The Chairman shall not hold office for more than two 
consecutive years, and Committee Members shall not sit for more than six 
consecutive years’. This should ensure the election of new committee members 
at more frequent intervals than hitherto. It was decided to continue negotiations 
with the Aeronautical Group on the subject of a joint annual conference, and a 
note will be sent to all members in order to get some idea of the number of 
people likely to attend. 


Society of Indexers 

At the fifth Annual General Meeting of the Society of Indexers, held on 19th 
May, the following officers were elected: President, Mr G. V. Carey; Vice- 
Presidents, Mr A. R. Hewitt and Mr J.C. Thornton; Chairman, Mr G. Norman 
Knight; Vice-Chairman, Mr R.Bancroft; Treasurer, Mr R.L. Collison; 
Membership Secretary, Mr T.'A. Miller; General Secretary, Mr E. Alan Baker, 
3 Twyford Crescent, London W3. 
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Royal National Institute for the Deaf: Library 


The use of the library of the Royal National Institute for the Deaf, at 105 
Gower Street, London WC1, for study and research has increased considerably 
during the past two years and the Council of the institute has now provided a 
small reading room in the institute, where users may consult library material 
undisturbed. The reading room has now been in use for more than two months. 
In addition, the Institute. Librarian, Dr Pierre Gorman, is willing to open the 
library in the evening or on Saturdays if specially requested. 


Sheffield Postgraduate School of Librarianship 


The Sheffield Town Trustees have made a grant of £2,000 a year for five 
years to the University of Sheffield to help with the cost of establishing a post- 
graduate school of librarianship. It is understood that the university already 
owns a large house which will be converted to accommodate the new school 
and that the Trustees’ grant will implement the appointment of a Director of 
the Postgraduate School of Librarianship, to be made immediately. The 
university intends to grant its own Diploma in Librarianship and the syllabus 
will lay special emphasis on training in scientific and technical librarianship. 


Technical Authorship and Illustration Courses 

Details have been received of City & Guilds courses in technical authorship 
at the following colleges. 

Willesden Technical College. Technical Authorship (course 229), a three-year 
evening course in two parts to be held on Monday and Thursday evenings from 
7 to 9.30 p.m. This college has also attempted to run courses of special lectures 
on the passage of technical information and on its collection and recovery, but 
has been narrowly defeated by lack of students. 

East Ham Technical College. ‘Technical Ilustration (course 228). A combined 
first-year course in technical illustration and commercial art is offered, followed 
by a separate second-year course to first-year City & Guilds standard. This leads 
to the Intermediate 228 examination. 

Hatfield College of Technology. ‘Technical Authorship (course 229) for the 
Ordinary Certificate will be provided, starting in September, consisting of one 
afternoon and one evening per week. 

Further details are available from the respective colleges. 


Standing Conference on Library Materials on Africa 


Because it was felt that documentary materials for the study of modern 
Africa in all its aspects were inadequately provided by libraries in the United 
Kingdom, the Standing Confetence on Library Materials on Africa was recently 
set up. 

The aims of the Conference are: /, to facilitate the acquisition and preservation 
of library materials needed for African studies; and 7, to assist in the recording 
and use of such materials. A programme has already been approved and 
preliminary work is being done on some of the projects. The Chairman is 
Mr J.D.Pearson, Librarian of the School of Oriental and African Studies, 
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University of London, and the Secretary is Miss Dorothy Hamerton, Librarian 
of the Royal Institute of International Affairs, London, to whom all inquiries 
should be addressed. Representatives of the Colonial Office; the Institute of 
Commonwealth Studies, London; the Royal Commonwealth Society; Rhodes 
House, Oxford; the BBC; and the London School of Economics are also on the 
Committee. Full membership is open to institutions in the United Kingdom 
actively acquiring library materials on Africa and co-operating in the schemes 
promoted by the Conference. Supporting membership is open to other bodies 
interested in the aims of the organization. The annual subscription is a minimum 
of 3 guineas. 


Microdoc 

The Council for Microphotography and Document Reproduction was 
inaugurated in February 1962. One of its first acts has been to commence 
publication of the journal Microdoc, edited by Mark Patterson, B.A., A.L.C.M. 
The aim of the journal is to keep members of the Council ‘abreast of progress 
and events’, as well as to be a ‘forum for the research article, the review, the 
query, and the complaint’. It is available from the Council, Chaucer House, 
‘Malet Place, London WC1, at 30s per annum to non-members of the Council. 


International Library of Science, Technology, and Engineering 


On 23rd May, Pergamon Press celebrated, with a reception at its Oxford 
headquarters, the official launching of a new Commonwealth and International 
Library of Science, Technology, and Engineering, to be published between 1962 
and 1967. Approximately one thousand ‘textbooks and monographs are 
envisaged in a soft-cover edition within the price range 7s 6d to 175 6d, and ina 
more expensive hard-cover edition for library use. They will all be specially 
written for the series and will provide for all groups from eleven plus to graduate 
level; some monographs for the postgraduate student and research worker are 
also intended. The first fifty titles should be published this year. There is to 
be a ‘Library and Technical Information’ division with Dr G. Chandler, City 
Librarian of Liverpool, as Editor. 


Guide to Microreproduction Equipment 

The National Microfilm Association (NMA) has issued a completely revised 
expanded second edition of the basic handbook, the Guide to microreproduction 
equipment edited by Hubbard W. Ballou of Columbia University. The Guide was 
first published by NMA in 1959 with the aid of a grant from. the Council on 
Library Resources; it provides illustrated factual data including prices of all 
known microreproduction equipment produced or sold in the United States. 
The second edition brings this information up to date, eliminates obsolete or 
discontinued items, and extends the coverage to new areas including high- 
capacity data storage and retrieval, data management, and the like. Continua- 
tions, to maintain coverage up to date, appear in National Micro News, the 
bi-monthly journal of NMA. The Guide is available, price $10 ($7.50 to mem- 
bers of NMA) from National Microfilm Association, PO Box 386, Annapolis, 
Maryland, USA. 
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Library Association Annual Conference 


The annual conference of the Library Association will be held this year at 
Llandudno from 24th to 28th September. Applications from members of the 
Association wishing to attend must be received by the Secretary, the Library 
Association, Chaucer House, Malet Place, London WCr not later than 28th 


July. 


Publications on the Common Market 


' HM Stationery Office has announced that it now holds stocks of the English 
translation of the Treaty establishing the European Economie Community which it 
recently published at ros. Another HMSO publication of interest is Britain and 
the European Communities, prepared by the Information Division of the Treasury 
and the Central Office of Information, and available at 3s. This provides the 
factual background to Britain’s application for membership, giving essential 
information about the three Communities and a detailed picture of the European 
economy as a whole. These publications may be obtained from any government 
bookshop. 

Readers are reminded that HMSO is the agent in the United Kingdom for 
publications of the United Nations and its subsidiary organizations and for 
those of the Organization for Economic Co-operation and Development and 
the European Economic Community. Orders for these publications should be 
sent to HMSO, Box 569, London SE. 


Standard on Plastics Abbreviations 


The British Standards Institution points out that List of common names and 
abbreviations for plastics has been published as BS 3502 : 1962, not BS 3802 as 
stated last month on page 141 of this volume. 
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CONFERENCE ON THE COMMON MARKET 
Implications for Information Sérvices 


London, 22nd March 1962 


BRITISH GOVERNMENT SERVICES FOR EXPORTERS 


HARRY BIRTLES, C.B.E. 
Head of Export Services Branch, Board of Trade 


BOARD OF TRADE 


For a trader in need of any sort of information or advice which may help him 
to sell goods overseas, the point of contact is the nearest regional office of the 
Board of Trade, There are nine of them throughout Great Britain and a similar 
setvice is provided by the Ministry of Commerce in Northern Ireland. If it is 
more convenient to do so, contact can be made direct with the Export Services 
Branch of the Board of Trade in London. There need be no hesitancy about 
approaching any Board of Trade office. The Board will be only too glad to hear 
from traders or, better still, to meet them personally. The size of the problem 
does not matter. 

The Board of Trade can provide answers from information which it has 
already on record to most of the questions and problems which beset any 
exporter, but should the information needed not be available immediately it can 
be obtained quickly from one or more of over two hundred Foreign Service 
Commercial Officers at our Embassies and Consulates in most foreign countries ` 
or from our Trade Commissioners in Commonwealth countries. 


Information 


The following are details of the sort of information the Board can provide. 

Firstly, it can advise about the export possibilities for products, how to set 
about establishing those products in overseas markets as well as identifying the 
most likely countries where a market may exist. The Board has much informa- 
tion about the market prospects, business conditions, local production and 
imports, local tastes and peculiarities, trading methods, other foreign competi- 
tion, about most commodities and industries in most countries. It has a com- 
prehensive collection of foreign trade directories, lists of importers and a 
unique selection of foreign firms’ catalogues and pamphlets gathered in many 
countries overseas. 

The Board of Trade can provide precise and up-to-date information about 
the tariff and import regulations of overseas countries which affect the import 
into them of British goods. Not only can it give details of Customs duties, 
import licensing, and quota arrangements where they exist, but also details of 
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the regulations to be complied with about such things as Certificates of Origin, 
Consular invoices and fees, food and drug regulations, trade and merchandise 
marks, import of samples, and so on. Through the overseas posts the Board 
can give firms the names and addresses of translators able to turn sales and 
technical literature into the local language. 

For any British manufacturer looking for new markets one of the biggest 
ptoblems is always how to establish connections with really good agents or 
representatives in the countries in which he is going to sell. The Board of Trade 
can do a good deal to help with this particularly difficult problem. Initially it 
will compile, with help from the manufacturer, a carefully prepared statement 
about the product and requirements. Armed with this statement it will consult 
the Commercial Officer or Trade Commissioner in the country where it is 
intended to sell. The Commercial Officer or Trade Commissioner, who has a 
wide field of contacts in his territory, will make suggestions about likely 
individuals, based on his personal knowledge and experience, after having 
approached them personally to establish their willingness to consider under- 
taking the proposed agency or representation. It is not a question of just taking 
names off a list or card index because experience indicates that satisfactory 
connections are seldom established in this manner. Usually the Commercial 
Officer or Trade Commissioner will be able to suggest two or three carefully 
selected nominees for an agency. 

The decision about making an appointment naturally rests entirely with the. 
United Kingdom exporter and the Board of Trade actually takes no part in this. 
But it does sincerely recommend that whenever practicable a visit should be 
made to the country to see the nominees personally before commitment is made. 

Nothing can really replace personal contact by the British exporter with his 
market overseas. The Board is therefore anxious and willing to do all it can to 
help him when on visits abroad. If exporters let the Board of Trade know 
when they intend to go abroad the Board can provide background material as 
well as advice about itineraries. At the same time the Board will advise its 
Commercial Officers or Trade Commissioners at the places where the visits are 
being made. Properly briefed, Commercial Officers and Trade Commissioners 
can take much preliminary work off exporters’ shoulders by making arrange- 
ments for the introductions which are needed and collecting preliminary 
information against arrival. 

The Export Services Branch of the Board of Trade maintains records of 
commercial status information about overseas firms, and this is available to 
British exporters for the asking. Provided that they are not the subject of 
legal proceedings the Board will do all it can to help in the settlement of 
commercial disputes which inevitably arise occasionally between firms here and 
overseas and, if unsuccessful, it is always prepared to provide the names of 
lawyers or consultants’ abroad when expert help is: required. It will within 
reason obtain from abroad small samples of overseas manufactured goods 
which may be needed to test the strength of foreign competition. For the most 
part all these services are available without charge to all British traders who care 
to use them. If the answer to a particular problem or question is not known, 
usually it can be found or the way to go about finding it established. 
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Export Service Bulletin 

This is a publication which, for a small annual subscription, provides a 
comprehensive service of detailed information. It provides highly detailed 
up-to-the-minute information about export opportunities overseas, such as 
foreign buyers seeking British sources of supply for particular goods, and 
overseas agents looking for British principals with a view to introducing British 
goods into their markets. There is a continual stream of detailed particulars 
about contracts put out to tender by overseas governments, municipalities, and 
similar bodies, as well as advance information about openings abroad in 
connection with public utility works such as new public buildings, power 
stations, bridges, hospitals, hotels, and so on. 

In addition, the Export Service Bulletin provides a regular service of economic 
reports giving general appreciations of current commercial and economic 
conditions in most countries overseas, and more detailed market reports about 
the prospects for the sale of particular United Kingdom manufactures in 
individual countries. The Board is always happy to send firms specimen copies 
and more information about the Bulletin. 


GOVERNMENT INFORMATION SERVICES 


In nearly every country abroad there is a British Information Officer. He is fed 
from London with news items, articles, photographs, films, and reference 
material, and it is his job to persuade local editors, broadcasters, and other 
makers of local opinion to present Britain in a good light. He is not concerned 
with trade alone, but the presentation of this country’s industrial achievements 
and its ability to deliver the goods is an important part of his job. Firms with a 
story or a picture which might appeal to an editor abroad should get in touch 
either with the Central Office of Information (COI) or with the Export Pub- 
licity and Pairs Branch, Board of Trade. 

Businessmen going on visits abroad who think that the local British Infor- 
mation Officer might help them to get publicity on the spot should also get 
in touch with the COI or the Board of Trade. Firms contemplating making a 
film who think it might help with the selling job abroad are advised to consult 
the COI or the Board, before they start, for advice about techniques and 
technicalities. The COI is glad to provide a folder and a set of leaflets describing 
these facilities in more detail. 


BRITISH ‘WEEKS’ ABROAD 


A relatively inexpensive way of showing our goods abroad is provided by some 
of the increasing number of British Weeks organized in towns (generally 
provincial centres rather than capital cities) in various countries overseas. 
Basically the idea is to offer people a cross-section of British life and the emphasis 
is usually on cultural and social matters, but it is often possible to arrange 
associated shop-window displays, exhibits, and demonstrations in department 
stores, as well as attractions such as fashion shows or a cavalcade of British 
motor cats. 

Generally speaking, this is a less expensive proposition for a firm than taking 
part in a trade fair and it can create a lot of local goodwill. In many countries, 
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apart from the capital city there is astonishingly little understanding of what 
Britain has to offer. ‘Approved’ proposals for British Weeks abroad are consi- 
dered by the Board of Trade and the Federation of British Industries, and 
further details can be obtained from either. 


EXPORT CREDITS GUARANTEE DEPARTMENT 


In making passing reference to the Export Credits Guarantee Department, 
without which no discussion of the Government Services for Exporters would 
be complete, I have no intention of going into detail. Suffice it to say thata credit 
insurance for exporters is a subject in its own right and should be dealt with as 
such by an expert. The Department exists to provide credit insurance for 
British exporters and merchants against the major financial risks incurred in 
overseas trading, including the insolvency or protracted default of the overseas 
buyer and action by foreign Governments which may prevent or delay transfer 
of payments in sterling to the British exporter. Other contingencies which can 
be provided for include the imposition of new import licensing restrictions in 
. the buyer’s country or the cancellation of import licence, war risks, cancellation 
or non-renewal of a British export licence, civil war in the buyer’s country, and 
so on. There are many forms of guarantee applying to traders’ varying 
circumstances and the differing backgrounds of overseas markets, and no 
British exporter who takes his export business seriously can afford to dispense 
with the protection which Export Credits Guarantee Department can provide. 


DISCUSSION 


The Chairman said that he had been fascinated, as no doubt many of them had, by some of the 
aspects of Mr Birtles’ description of his Department’s activities. It was quite evident that the 
Board of Trade depended for much of their information and the service they provided on their 
commercial officers and trade commissionets abroad, and he thought it was true to say that the 
function of the embassy, as this country had seen it, had been diplomacy rather than trade. 
The smaller powers had been able to look at it the other way round and had benefited accord- 
_ ingly. Their embassies had been primarily for the purpose of trade. In fact, the proliferation 
_ of ambassadors was evidence of this—especially i in Africa with its newly independent countries 
—so that up toa point the provision of these services by this country became perhaps secondary 
to diplomacy, to its disadvantage. 

There was one matter which Mr Birtles could not raise. When seeking information on 
export opportunities and, indeed, on quite a range of factual matters which ran parallel with 
and in fact overlapped with those of the Board of Trade, he had himself found the United 
States Department of Commerce Foreign Commerce Weekly very useful in giving information 
on exports, and a great deal of factual information. It also gave surveys of countries, It was 
not very cheap but it was very useful. 

Mr M. J. W. Mooney (Market Research Executive, R.B. Pullin & Co. Ltd) did not think 
Mr Birtles had played fair in not dealing with Mr Ross’s comments. He felt that a lot more 
could be done about the training of the clerical and supervisory grades in the Board of Trade. 
Campated with the United States Information Service there was much to be desired. He felt 
sure that many would agree with him that there was now a great opportunity for the Board of 
Trade really to help people to export. 

Mr Birtles, in reply, said that he did not think the Board of Trade was any different from any 
other major organization; it was merely that a Government department perhaps was a slightly 
better target! 

So far as training was concerned, he agreed entirely with what the last questioner said. They 
were not quite so stupid as they looked, for the Board of Trade paid out quite a lot of money 
each year so that junior staff could take training courses. There was an éxcellent one run at the 
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City of London College, for example, which many of the junior staff had attended. The ladies, 
good friends of his on the ground floor room of Lacon House, to whom reference had been 
made, were so to speak staffing an inquiry room which covered half a dozen other departments 
in the Board of Trade. It was not really the place in which to seek detailed information; they 
were merely there, as it were, to open doors for people, and if they had not opened them 
satisfactorily in the past he was sure they would try very much harder next time. 

Obviously, like any other organization, the Board of Trade was not foolproof. He could not 
accept the comment made in regard to his good friends in the US Department of Commerce. 
The Board of Trade had been in the business now for a good many years, in fact over half a 
century. Some might well say that they looked like it, but that would not be particularly 
relevant. The fact was that, on a world-wide basis, there was little difference between the 
service they provided and that provided by the United States Depattment of Commetce, 
except in some particular background. The US Department of Commerce market service 
reports were done on a rather different basis from those of the Board of Trade. Some people 
liked them one way and some the other. On the whole the Board of Trade tried to provide 
what the industry asked for collectively; they could not meet each individual firm’s views or 
requirements. If people were not getting what they asked for, the best thing for them to do 
was to shout and say so in a loud and clear voice, stating precisely what it was that the Board 
was not providing and why they thought the Board ought to provide it. Anything of that 
sott would always get the most serious attention, provided it did not involve the expenditure 
of very substantial sums of Government money in one particular direction which would not 
necessarily be of value generally. This question of money had to be given careful thought. 
Although the Government spent more money on the provision of export services than any 
- other individual government in Europe it was still a fact that not everything could be done. 
It was necessary to be sensible about the amount of money spent. If anyone felt that industry 
was not being supported sufficiently the best thing was not to suffer in silence and wait for 
opportunities like this but to say so to the Board, who would be only too glad to do what it 
could about it, though this was not a promise that they could always necessarily meet specialized 
individual requirements. : 

Mr J. J. Eyre (Assistant Information Officer, Powell Duffryn Limited) said that whenever he 
had occasion to telephone the Board on the Common Market they were most helpful, but 
unfortunately there was no one department dealing with the Common Market; one had to go 
to the German part and the Italian part and so on. Was there any hope of their being joined 
together in one eventually or would they always be separated? 
`- Mr Birtles said that so far as detailed information about negotiations, tariff background, and 
so on was concerned, it was undoubtedly going to be dealt with under the headings of the 
separate countries for the time being. The present fluid state would be complicated to deal 
with otherwise because the daily requirements were related to the actualities of the moment 
and might not be related to the sort of inquiries with which someone was immediately con- 
cerned. Should Britain accede to the Treaty of Rome it might be practicable and necessary to 
make collective arrangements; in fact, he strongly supported the speaker’s view that this would 
be essential, but for the day-to-day commitments at the moment it could not be done without 
cutting off the service from a large field of people who were still not so much concerned with 
the developments of the Common Market; it could not be taken away from a country-to- 
country background. 

The Chairman thought it was evident from what Dr Pryce said that until Britain was in the 
Common Market and something was done about translation and language it was the pre- 
digesting of material from the communities which was the information officer’s leading 
problem, i.e. getting it into English or getting it in English eventually. One of the more 
interesting points raised by Mr Ross in his excellent and interesting talk was this question of 
the need to have a service which was analogous to that run by the Germans in Hamburg. This 
was a need which he had often heard expressed and which he felt himself. It was also very 
interesting that Mr Ross had described the functions and information available by personal 
approach to the various continental trade associations. 

Lastly, with regard to the particular problems of Mr Birtles and his department, and the 
services which it offered to information officers, the moral was quite evident: if it was not 
satisfactory, complain and complain again! 
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At the afternoon session a general discussion took place on the basis of questions 
submitted by members of the audience which were answered by a panel con- 
sisting of the following: 


Dr Hugh Thurston, Chairman, 

Dr Roy Pryce, Information Officer, Information Service of the European 
Communities, London, 

Mr Ian Ross (Economics Information Officer, British Nylon Spinners Ltd), 

Miss M.F.Hardie (Senior Administrative Officer, British Standards 
Institution), 

Miss C.J. Arlidge (Head of Industrial Research and Education Sections, 
Federation of British Industries), 


Mr. A.Suddons (The Carborundum Company Ltd) asked: z, for more 
information about import/export statistics on a product basis; #, whether the 
Common Market countries had anything similar to the census of production in 
this country; and 7, what organizations in EEC countries were equivalent to 
the Board of Trade for statistical purposes. 

Mr Ross replied that normally trade statistics were compiled on the basis of 
the Customs export and import returns, grouped in accordance with the Brussels 
nomenclature. In some cases the Customs and Excise authorities of the country 
concerned might be able to supply a more detailed breakdown by products than 
was normally published, but this was unlikely. 

Germany and the Netherlands had very good censuses of production. The 
Italian census was published only every ten years. The French production 
statistics were not satisfactory, although trade associations under French law 
were empowered to collect statistics from non-members in order to give a 
complete picture. The Belgian statistics were quite good; there was no separate 
census of production, but the information was ‘given in the monthly Bulletin de 
Statistique. 

There was no equivalent in EEC countries to the statistical role of the Board 
of Trade. Statistics were usually collected on the basis of Customs and Excise 
material, or by the Central Statistical Office. 

Mr R. Sewell (The United Steel Companies Ltd) invited discussion of the 
possibilities of obtaining quickly foreign standards and specifications, including 
not only national standards but specifications issued by railways, constructional 
organizations, and so on; but excluding from the discussion the services offered 
by the BSI which were, or should be, well known. 

The ability to quote without delay against a foreign standard could in many 
cases, he pointed out, mean getting an order which would otherwise be lost. 
The ability of information services to refer immediately to such standards 
became increasingly important with the development of the Common Market. 

Miss Hardie said that despite the exclusion of the BSI it would be useful to 
have any criticism of its service in relation to national standards, of which it 
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had a complete collection. A note* distributed to members of the conference 
described its services and invited criticism. Outside the national standards it 
had the standards of certain organizations, and if there was a strong demand for 
those of a particular organization, steps would be taken to see what service 
could be provided. 

Most firms regularly supplying a market with a range of products would have 
in their library the relevant standards and keep them up to date through the 
information provided by the BSI; a supplement to BSI News, available to 
anyone interested, gave a complete list (in English) of European and overseas 
standards received during the preceding month. Firms would be well advised to 
obtain in advance the standards likely to be of interest to them. The BSI was 
discussing with Aslib the possibility of a better service so far as non-national 
standards were concerned and would like to know in detail the sort of standards 
wanted. 

Mr Sewell said that no criticism of the BSI was implied by his question. He 
raised it because he was frequently rung up by people who had to quote against 
a specific standard, national or non-national, sometimes identified solely by an 
arrangement of letters and figures which, from experience, they could associate 
with its country of origin. He agreed that it was for individual companies to 
buy foreign catalogues through the BSI and then order the standards they were 
likely to want and he was doing this. He had found that sometimes when he 
wished to borrow a standard from the BSI it was already out on loan. That, 
however, applied only to national standards. Was there any list of standards 
issued by foreign railways, constructional and other engineering associations, 
mining associations, and so on from which standards could be ordered ? 

They obtained, for example, the Dutch catalogue of national standards, 
ordered those they wanted and kept up to date through the BSI monthly list, 
but it would be a great convenience if they could place a standing order with the 
BSI or the Dutch authorities for all new standards in certain categories. With 
the BSI they placed a standing order for all British standards. It meant that as a 
steel and engineering firm they obtained standards for women’s underwear, but 
it was easier to throw away what they did not want than to make a selection. 
Many foreign countries refused to accept standing orders for categories of 
standards. ; 

Miss Hardie replied that the BSI had no comprehensive information on the 
standards of non-national organizations. Fuller information from industry on 
the types of standard wanted would enable a better service to be provided. She 
did not know why it was not possible to place a standing order with, for 
instance, the Dutch organization and would have to make inquiries. 

Mr J.E. Wild (Manchester Public Libraries) pointed out that with few 
exceptions foreign standards were not available in English. 

Miss Hardie said that the German and Swedish standards were the only ones 
issued in English to any extent, the Germans to a considerable extent. The BSI 
was constantly asked why translations were not available but, with the huge 
numbers of standards received each month, the translation of all of them would 
be impossible. If there was a strong view on the part of industry that, for 

* See Appendix 
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example, all domestic electrical appliance standards should be translated, and if 
industry would provide the money for the purpose, the BSI would do it and 
make the translations available in its library. Any industry which wanted 
standards translated would have to provide the money for the purpose. 

The Chairman, who remarked that he had difficulties in placing standing 
orders, said that on all these questions relating to the BSI the answer lay with 
industry, which must either do a great deal more work itself or give the BSI the 
money to do it. In general the continental organizations would not accept 
‘standing orders for their publications. The only way he had found of getting 
over the difficulty was by making use of agents or correspondents in the 
countries concerned. 

Mrs G. Langstein (Power-Gas Corporation Ltd) suggested that the BSI 
should issue lists, as the Germans did, of available translations. 

Miss Hardie said that firms having translations had been asked to let the BSI 
have them so that they could be made available to industry, but the number 
translated was very small in relation to the whole. 

Mr J.H. Bray (George Bray & Co. Ltd) asked whether the panel envisaged 
the abolition in their entirety of the revenue tariff taxes at present applied in the 
EEC, such as TVA (tax on added value) and Treasury tax, B/L (Bills of Lading) 
stamp duties, etc., and that the eventual system used would be comparable to 
the current United Kingdom system (less Customs duty), i.e. transport and 
handling costs only. 

The Chairman remarked that this was a difficult question on which to say 
anything at all at the moment. 

Dr Pryce agreed; it was far too early even to hazard a guess on what might 
take place. The question presupposed British entry ‘into the Community, which 
could not be taken as certain, and sought to anticipate by months, if not years, 
discussions at present only in a preliminary stage within the Community, 
details of which would be found in the Commissions’ annual reports. It also 
seemed to assume that, given British entry, the countries of the Community 
would find British methods best, a somewhat hazardous assumption. 

Mr Bray contended that the problem would be even more important if 
Britain did not enter the Common Market. 

Mr J.B. Berry (Board of Inland Revenue Library), invited by the Chairman 
to comment, said that questions of indirect taxation concerned the Customs and 
Excise, who were not represented. The general impression given by newspaper 
comments was that Britain, if she joined the Common Market, would be more 
likely to adopt the system in use there than the existing Common Market 
countries would be to adopt the peculiar British taxation system. 

Mrs K. Bourton (Constructors John Brown Ltd) ‘said that she frequently 
required detailed statistical information on the imports of specific chemicals. 
At present, published information was not available in adequate detail; would 
this be improved in future? 

Mr Ross replied that as long as the majority of the EEC countries followed 
the Brussels nomenclature there was not much hope of a more detailed break- 
down. Where a country did not give its export figures in sufficient detail it 
might be found that the import figures of the receiving country went into 
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greater detail. In the USA until a few years ago the export figures: had been 
given in much greater detail than they were at present, but they got so far 
behindhand that to catch up they had to lump them together, unsatisfactory 
though this might be. In this country the Customs and Excise gave the annual 
figures in greater detail than those on a monthly or weekly basis and it was 
possible to obtain special figures monthly with the annual breakdown. Before, 
continental countries did not seem able to do this. The only hope seemed to be 
that the trade associations would provide the statistics required. 

The Chairman called attention to the article by Sir Miles Thomas, ‘Missing 
Vital Statistics’, which he had mentioned when discussing Mr Birtles’s paper. 
That article dealt with chemicals and Sir Miles made the point that it was 
necessary for future development to have a greater knowledge of markets and 
better information and mentioned as a specific example that the Board of Trade 
issued figures on polyethylene which included exports, but exports were the 
concern of Customs and Excise, who included this product in a ragbag total 
which covered almost every known plastics material. On the other hand, the 
industrial statistics handbook issued quarterly by the European Common 
Market listed many of these products separately. The impression might be 
given by Mr Birtles’s paper that the situation was ‘Ask and it shall be given 
unto you’ but that was a somewhat optimistic view. On the other hand if 
sufficient people asked often enough and pointedly enough there might be 
some change. There was a moral here. 

Mr J. G. Thompson (GKN Group Research Laboratory) raised the question 
of sources of information on industrial and commercial law in each of the 
Common Market countries, particularly concerning cartels, monopolies, and 
restrictive trade practices. 

Miss Arlidge said that the FBI had made a study of restrictive trade practices 
and could supply detailed information on the subject. It had a department whose 
job it was to examine all laws affecting members and which, naturally, in 
connection with this country joining or negotiating to join the Common 
Market, would be investigating the legislation in Common Market 
countries. 

Mr Thompson mentioned that he had been in touch with some members of 
the legal profession, but they seemed to know nothing about the question. Was 
there any other source available? The only source he had discovered was a 
Professor of the University of Pennsylvania, who had been able to recommend 
certain books and other publications. 

Miss Arlidge recalled that an expert from the Coal and Steel Community had 
told a meeting of the Iron and'Steel Institute that he foresaw a field day for the 
lawyers. 

The Chairman said he had been told recently that there were only two people 
in London qualified to give an authoritative opinion on Freach law. On 
questions of restrictive practices and cartels there was a list of articles and books 
in the btbliography and there had been an authoritative book on restrictive 
practices put out by Stevens.* Mr Ross told him that the Harvard Law series 
also dealt with this topic. That might fill an immediate need, but if anything 


* Comparative aspects of restrictive trade practices, Stevens & Sons Ltd, 1961 
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in the nature of counsel’s opinion was wanted it might be necessary to go to the 
Continent to get it. 

Miss C. Noakes (Institute of Bankers Library) suggested that the International 
Institute of Comparative Law might help. 

Mr Thompson said he had come across a publication, he thought by the 
Institute of Comparative Law, costing 215, which gave a concise summary of 
the law relating to restrictive practices in Common Market countries. It was 
worth reading as an introduction to the subject. 

Mr Peter Spiro (Institute of Bankers Library) said the subject was within the 
province of the Institute of Comparative Law. It was necessary to be aware of 
what the various bodies were doing because resources in this field were being 
dispersed and many organizations were doing similar or even the same work. 
Consideration should be given to what sort of central source there was or 
should be in this country for this kind of information about Common Market 
countries. Did information officers and librarians feel that they would support 
a new kind of body, or perhaps Aslib, for this purpose? It would be interesting 
to hear Mr. Wilson’s views. 

The Chairman agreed that this was an interesting question which might well 
be discussed. The Common Market countries were often thought of as a group, 
but was there need for a service split up between these countries? Some people 
would be concerned with only one or two of them. 

Mts T.Parfitt (Royal Institute of International Affairs) confirmed what the 
Chairman had said about the book published by Stevens, which cost 18s. 

Mr D. Llewellyn Davies (Industrial Welfare Society) mentioned that the 
Industrial Law Society, which had been formed about six months ago, was very 
interested in this question. 

The Chairman regarded the point raised as important. These bodies were 
growing, but without support there was a limit to the amount of growth they 
could themselves engender. They should be given the demand which would 
allow them to expand and provide the sort of service required. 

Mr J.B.Berry called attention to an American book, The European Common 
Market: a legal profile, in two volumes, which, while expensive, was good on the 
legal aspects of the subject. 

The Chairman said that Mr Ross had mentioned to him an OEEC publication 
which dealt with restrictive practices and some aspects of cartels, but they could 
not recall the title. 

Mr C. E. Durrant (A. E. Reed & Co. Ltd) asked for information on prices, 
on which a great deal had been published but not in a collated reference form; 
on links between companies; and on internal production figures, which were 
not so easy to obtain as import/export figures. 

The Chairman suggested that as internal production figures had already been 
dealt with, attention should be concentrated on the first two points. 

Mr Ross, on the question of prices, suggested that the catalogues of the large 
stores were a useful source of information on retail prices. His own organization 
obtained a large number of catalogues from the larger stores and obtained in 
that way a good insight into retail prices. 

On the question of links between companies he had mentioned two publica- 
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tions. One that he had not mentioned was a directory, Who owns whom (Con- 
tinental Edition), published by Roskill, which was quite good. Opera mundi 
Europe had a large section devoted to tie-ups between companies. The Board 
of Trade had acquired a great deal of information on the question of association 
between companies, but it might be difficult to get it from them as it was 
regarded as confidential. Both the publications he had mentioned would answer 
questions from subscribers. 

The Chairman, on the question of link-up between companies, mentioned a 
German publication in English, German international, produced in Bonn, which 
dealt in each monthly issue with a section of German industry and showed 
foreign participation, including the percentage shareholding and who held it, 
and which gave a great deal of information on link-ups and connections in 
Germany. Another source of information which he had found useful was 
provided by the banks. Some of the larger banks provided this type of infor- 
mation service to anybody who asked for it reasonably, and free, but some of 
the smaller banks were reluctant to pass this information on unless they felt 
that some business for themselves might result. He had the impression that the 
amount of information available on company integration and that sort of thing 
was increasing. 

Dr Pryce added that in this country an occasional supplement to the Brétaiz 
and Europe Newsletter was devoted to this topic. 

Mr Ross said that in trade literature there were occasional comments on the 
subject. They themselves had built up information from these various soutces. 

The Chairman remarked that perhaps the most obvious source in the United 
Kingdom would be Exchange Telegraph or Moodies. They had continental 
coverage. It was not their fault that it was not so good as their other coverages. 

Mr F.G. Penson (ICI, Billingham Division) pointed out that company 
reports were a valuable source of information and asked for suggestions on 
how to obtain them. 

Mr Ross replied that one drawback was that many continental company 
reports were not nearly so informative as many in this country. The best source 
of information was obviously through brokers. 

Mr R. W. Thomas (British Filters. Ltd) said that there were often major 
difficulties in obtaining economic information about industries in Common 
Market countries. The Board of Trade Statistical Library had official material 
and some trade associations and large firms collected other publications relating 
to their specialized interests, but no library in this country maintained a general 
collection of books or other publications on the structure of industry in other 
countries. After trying sources in this country, how would the panel find out 
what had been published on the structure of particular industries in the Common 
Market countries? Having obtained the titles, how would they obtain the 
publications at minimum expense of time and money? ` 

The Chairman suggested that this implied willingness to cope with a thesis 
on, for example, the structure of industry in the Netherlands written in Dutch, 
which he knew was available but had not been translated. The question was 
primarily an organizational one. An organization with agents on the Continent ~ 
coyld work through them, but an organization concerned with United Kingdom 
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and Commonwealth trade and with little knowledge of or contact with con- 
tinental countries would be in a different position. 

Mr Thomas explained that the problem was particularly important for a 
small firm such as his own, which was interested in a large number of industries 
but whose resources were too small to find out much about them. It had been 
stated that morning that the Guildhall Library and the Board of Trade collected 
teference books on particular industries, but his firm was interested in brewing 
and no library in this country had the standard book on the German brewing 
industry, so that they had first to find out the title and then import it specially. 

Miss Arlidge said that this was a type of problem often presented to the FBI by 
its smaller member firms and by some trade association members which included 
large number of small firms. Probably the best plan for such a firm was to make 
its needs known as strongly as possible in the right quarter. In Mr Thomas’s 
case the right quarter would probably be the trade association. There was, she 
believed, a library and research association for the brewing industry and, while 
it did not set out to deal with economic questions, it no doubt had an informa- 
tion department which would be ready to provide the information required. 

Mr Thomas said he had found the Brewing Industry Research Foundation 
and the American brewing industry helpful, but not on this question. His firm 
was interested in a large number of industries and could not belong to all the 
- relevant trade associations. 

Mr Ross believed that very few books had been published on the structure 
of industry. When he had asked what was available on the German textile 
industry he had been asked in return ‘What do you publish about your own 
industry?’ There seemed to be only about three books which were any use. 
He had tried the Board of Trade and they had nothing. He wondered how much 
had been written. 

The Chairman said that the Dutch had what was essentially a planned econ- 
omy and worked on the five-year-plan system. In a planned economy; with 
controls on wages and housing, it was necessary and also easy to carry out 
research into the structure of industry and the three leading economic schools 
in the Netherlands had done a great deal of work on this, in association with the 
Government departments that had to take decisions which required a knowledge 
of the structure of industry, and they had been eminently successful. Those 
comments did not necessarily apply to Germany, but outside the Common 
Market work had been done on the structure of industry in the Scandinavian 
countries, probably for the same reasons as in the Netherlands. 

It was difficult to summarize the discussion which had taken place, but a 
number of points arose from it. First, it was for individual firms to use their 
initiative in two ways: z, to assess the bodies which were evolving and develop- 
ing in this country to cope with the changed circumstances due to the existence 
of the Common Market, and #, to see the change in the character of and skills 
required by economic information services. One could not expect to get an 
improved and widening service from a specialized body on questions of, say, 
comparative law or some other specialized subject unless one asked for it. One 
could not expect the Government to improve its services, even slowly, unless 
complaints were made. 
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Another point was whether or not there was room for a body in this country 
which would devote itself to this general topic of the Common Market, which 
would provide an information service and respond to the demand on a broad 
front as distinct from the various specialized fronts of the different legal institutes 
and so on. This was something which might well be discussed at greater 
length. If delegates felt that this was a role which Aslib might fill they should 
make their views known. 

So far, the papers and most of the discussion had been concerned with 
short-term aspects of the Common Market, the immediate needs, the difficulties, 
and the changes necessary. To conclude the conference Miss Arlidge was going 
to talk about some of the longer-term aspects, a difficult field, in an eae to 
provide a balance to what had been said earlier. 


“MAKING COMMUNICATION LINKS EFFECTIVE 


C.J. ARLIDGE 
Head of Industrial Research and Education Sections, Federation of British Industries 


The interesting and well-informed contributions made by Dr Pryce and Mr Ross 
this morning have given, in some measure, the size of the problem facing all 
of those concerned with sources of information in the years of negotiation with 
the European Economic Community and afterwards. Bearing in mind the 
wealth of published material already appearing, this conference may well 
provide a fitting opportunity to pause and clear our thoughts before initiating 
any further information publications in this field. The major problem of the 
vast quantity of Common Market literature appearing in a language other than 
English is in itself one deserving early attention. At a lecture earlier this year 
about the European Iron and Steel Community, warning was given of the 
musinterpretation liable to follow from the simple use of the phrase “The 
Common Market’. It is probable, however, that the looseness of the term in 
this context can be accepted with comparative safety when compared ‘with the 
apparent dangers of quoting from the English version of the Treaty of APRS 
to which one of this morning’s speakers referred. 

I have been asked to put before you some suggestions for the future in dhe 
light of the previous papers. In fact I have chosen the title “Making commu- 
nication links effective’ because I believe that whilst some growth in economic 
information sources will be inevitable as a result of the Common Market 
negotiations, the most urgent need is a definition of needs, followed by action 
to make really effective the existing information sources. 

‘Communication’ is a fashionable word and its meaning in both the singular 
and plural form has become increasingly obscure. The Oxford English diction- 
ary gives the following definition: ‘the act of imparting news, information 
given, connection between base and front.’ This last seems to provide a good 
ideal for any information service. One of the greatest difficulties in information 
work is perhaps ensuring the successful infiltration of information given. 

_The whole question of communication is one to which those responsible for 
information services should give serious personal as well as, if I may coin a 
phrase, business thought. Information officers are, as a group, a privileged few. 
After consulting some of the sources of information to which we have been 
-referred today, it would be well to consider the wider implications of the 
Common Market negotiations upon which we, as a nation, have embarked and 
bring them to the attention of friends and acquaintances who might otherwise 
never have the opportunity of discussing them. 

In today’s papers we have been given a glimpse of the overall development 
of the European Communities. If we go away and each select just three or four 
of the channels of information put before us and accept a personal as well as a 
business responsibility for their use then we can claim to be taking some steps 
to make communication links effective. 
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We have in this country a somewhat unenviable reputation of not being very 
good in peacetime at working together to achieve a common goal. The EEC 
information booklet draws attention to the aim of the Community being ‘to 
work out and apply the common rules, the activity is in fact political in kind 
although economic in field of operation. It aims at integrating the actions of 
producers, workers, and business men and also at harmonizing the policies of 
national governments.’ I should like to stress the second sentence, from which 
it is obvious that we must radically alter our normal mode of thought and 
action. We shall in fact have a much greater dependence on effective commu- 
nications. We must be prepared for both personal and business problems 
taking a new shape. 

We, in the FBI, would expect to take practical action as far as these new 
problems affect manufacturing industry, but representing as we do so many 
diverse interests, specialized information, on for example questions of technical 
legislation, may be expected to come also from trade associations and other 
national organizations. Without wishing to express anything but a personal 
opinion, the introduction of continental timetables in questions of transport 
may be expected to simplify intercontinental arrangements once the principle 
has been accepted that 12.30 is noon plus a half-hour. 

The significance of communicating standard specifications has been accepted 
by this conference by the presence of a representative of BSI. It is a subject to 
which I attach considerable importance. The present need for better commu- 
nication is illustrated by a very ordinary example of the slowness of adoption 
over here of the new international paper sizes. Having served on a British 
Standards Committee at the time that the BSI decided to change over to the 
international standard paper sizes, I noted the changeover personally. But I do 
not recall receiving since then a single invitation to purchase files or paper of 
international standard size. It may be that the promotion of British Standard 
practices could be assisted by increased joint action between the BSI and the 
trade associations. The field of international standardization is one where a 
much more active part could be played jointly by industry or BSI, possibly with 
more support from research associations. 

Turning to the vexed question of foreign languages and the pressing need for 
a greater awareness of their place in written and verbal communications, I am 
glad to be able to report that the FBI is at present studying the use, or lack of 
use, in this country of foreign languages; a working party has just completed 
its study of this subject. Over the past thirty years half-a-dozen major com- 
mittees have made recommendations on the need to take foreign languages 
more seriously but, so far, the impact of their resolutions has not been consider- 
able. It may be said that for the past two hundred years English has been the 
most widely used language in international trade and communication. The 
assumption that it would remain so may be justified, but it is the considered 
opinion of experts that this cannot be true. The present situation requires 
careful examination. 

There are two rather different aspects of the part to be played by oral com- 
munication in a foreign language. Itis rather a, different problem from that put 
by the need for accurate English versions of the Treaty of Rome. First and 
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foremost industry needs, perhaps especially on the sales and technical side, 
many more people who can speak at least one foreign language uninhibitedly. 
From the public relations point of view a man who can make himself understood 
on his own subject with the aid of diagrams and two or three thousand words 
of the other man’s language is a very valuable member of his company’s staff. 
Equally valuable is the man who could make a rough survey of an economic or 
technical article, or patent, to assess its value for verbatim translation. 

A vocabulary of two or three thousand words may seem small to the linguist, 
but this idea has led to the development of ‘Le Francais fondamental’ several 
years ago, when a dictionary of 3,000 words was compiled to simplify the 
teaching of French to mature students, principally to assist trainees in the 
French technical assistance programme to gain as much as possible from their 
brief stay in France. A ‘basic French’ in the best interpretation of the term has 
been developed. 

Technical assistance presents, of course, a communications problem of a very 
dificult and special kind and one on which I am not competent to speak. It is, 
however, a revealing sign of the success of the EEC and the rate of economic 
growth, at least in France, that a complete section of its handbook is devoted to 
the plans of the Community for technical assistance to the under-developed 
territories. 

In conclusion, I should like to suggest three thoughts for future action: 

r. That we all use to the fullest possible advantage the opportunities given 
us through our work, in whatever sphere that may be, to gain knowledge 
about the wider implications of the Common Market; 

2. That we communicate this knowledge as far as possible to the widest 
possible circle of friends and acquaintances; 

3. That we analyse carefully the gaps that appear to exist in the present 
sources of information to ensure that the solutions proposed may assist 
in the task of effective communication. _ 


DISCUSSION 


Mr M. J. W. Mooney (R. B. Pullin & Co. Ltd) said that in the motor industry some time ago 
an informal group of information officers had come together to co-operate and exchange 
information about the work that they were doing. There were topics into which the element 
of competition did not enter. There seemed to be room for a good deal of work on these lines 
and he would like to see Aslib used as the channel for any voluntary co-operation between 
members for the exchange of information which would not affect the business ethics of the 
firms concerned. They should try to help themselves before asking others to help them. 

The Chairman observed that that was a very interesting comment and it would be for the 
delegates themselves to say whether or not they regarded it as a good idea. There would have 
tc be some way of channelling the information to Aslib to make known what was being done. 
He recalled that when doing economic research work on shipping he often came irito possession 
of information which would have been useful to others, but he had been unable to give it as 
he might not have received permission to do so. Might not good intentions be frustrated by 
that kind of difficulty ? 

Mr F. Liebesny (British Aluminium Co. Ltd) said that after listening to previous discussions 
and to the present one he felt terribly confused, Were they talking about sources of informa- 
tion or about how to find out sources of information? They had been saying the whole after- 
noon that Aslib could do this or that or should do this or that. He was not speaking on behalf 
of Aslib, whose members could speak very well for themselves, but there seemed to be some 
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misconception of its position, Aslib was not a storehouse of technical information but a 
clearing house. It told him where he could find the information; it did not give it. 

In the commercial field this mistake was being made. People wanted Aslib to have a com- 
plete set of statistics, of translations of foreign standards, and so on. He thought that was - 
impossible. Aslib should tell them where some of the information could be found, and for 
this there were already certain channels of information which could help in compiling special 
bibliographies, for instance. They must not fall into the trap of saying that Aslib could do the 
work; its job was to guide them to help themselves. 

Mr M.G.W. Agostini (Specifile Overseas Ltd) endorsed what Miss Arlidge had said on 
international paper sizes. He had tried to raise the subject at last year’s conference but had 
been almost howled down. The building industry, for which his company offered an informa- 
tion service, had gone ahead with the standardization of paper sizes and more and more 
manufacturers were taking it up. If information was all on one type of paper accessibility was 
achieved. Standardization did not mean that all buildings would look alike; when information 
was readily accessible, imagination was stimulated. 

Mr J. A. Allder (Unilever Ltd; Secretary, Aslib Economics Group) said the source of econ- 
omic information was a point on which some members of the Economics Group felt that 
Aslib was particularly weak at present. It was a subject with which the Group were very much 
concerned. The suggestion made by Mr Jan Ross that afternoon deserved further study and 
pethaps the Economics Group.and the Aslib Council could get together to study it. 

Mr Ross said he helped hundreds of people from other organizations, but he could not make 
this a full-time job or he would not be able to do any of his own work. It might well not be 
Aslib’s function, but the time would come when there would have to be, as there was in some 
other countries, some central organization staffed by specialists in information work, not people 
who were byproducts of research organizations. As the demand for information grew, there 
ought to be some organization to which people could come who could not afford to spend 
£100 here and {100 there and who did not often want to use the material; they should be able 
to get what they wanted quite easily from this central organization and not have to go to others 
who were trying to do another job. That was not necessarily Aslib’s job, but it was perhaps a 
field in which Aslib might work, if there was a demand for it. 

Mr Liebesny said they did not expect Aslib to do it, but they hoped that Aslib would give 
guidance in setting up such an organization, because the need existed. On the other hand, . 
Dr Pryce had generously offered his services. More thought must be given to the matter 
before setting up a grandiose national library of economics, or whatever it might be called. 

He wished to correct an impression which might have been given by the last speaker at the 
morning session. The Board of Trade had a register of specialist translators, but there were 
several other such registers; there was one at Aslib, and the Institute of Linguists ran a register 
of interpreters and translators. He believed that the FBI were compiling one, and there were 
several in the provinces. He would regard the Board of Trade register with suspicion, because 
the people on it were prepared to work for rates fixed by the Treasury, which were abysmal. 


SUMMING UP 


The Chairman said the conference had covered such diverse ground in a relatively short space 
of time that it would be over-ambitious for him to sum up. He thought there would be 
general agreement that they had learned a great deal and had been provided with a great deal 
of information. The obvious question was what was to be done in the future and, to deal with 
a practical point relating to sources of information and their coverage, they might consider 
further one-day conferences, or perhaps even half-day conferences, which would deal with the 
Common Market countries one by one and go into further detail about sources of information, 
statistical, official, and unofficial. If that sort of thing were to be arranged it would require a 
great deal of planning, investigation, and research. It would depend entirely on the demand 
for it. It was up to people to make their needs known. 
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In the longer term he seemed to see two aspects of the changes to which information services 
and information officers would have to adapt themselves. First, there were those general 
changes that came about through closer association with the Continent and the expansion of 
British trade there and secondly there were those specific changes which were caused by 
changes in the manner of doing things and practice and standards. Several contributors had 
pointed out that such changes were likely to occur. This country might abandon purchase tax 
in favour of a turnover tax, it might change the standard sizes of paper and so on. These 
things all implied very real changes in the type and quality of information services which 
would be required. 

One of the questions which this posed was whether or not there was a need for specialized 
training or some kind of emergency training for information officers. Another was whether 
it was sufficient to rely on outside bureaux for translation services. There was Miss Arlidge’s 
point about basic French and acquiring facility in languages. There was an even larger ques- 
tien, whether a point had been reached with economic information services analogous to that 
reached by scientific and technical information services just after the war. Was there likely to 
be a rapid expansion in the demand for this type of service? 

He knew that the Director would give careful thought to all the comments which had been 
made, with the interest of Aslib members in mind. The delegates would wish to thank him 
and his staff for preparing the conference, to thank the Economics Group Committee of Aslib 
for the excellent exhibition of literature which they had provided, and to thank the speakers 
and panel members. 

Mr Leslie Wilson (Director, Aslib) in closing the conference, expressed the hope that it had 
provided a useful and interesting curtain-raiser to the discussion of Common Market informa- 
tion problems. No one was more conscious than he that-a single day’s discussions could go 
only a fraction of the way towards answering the multitude of questions posed by this extremely 
complex subject. The conference had therefore been conceived primarily for the purpose of 
imparting basic information about some of the sources and of encouraging members to think 
about steps they needed to take in order to cope with a changing pattern of trade. The Chair- 
man had suggested that it might be desirable to move on to a whole series of conferences 
dealing individually with each of the countries of the Common Market area. That was one 
possible approach and there might be others; but in deciding how it could be of greater 
service, Aslib would need much help and guidance from its members. 

The suggestion had*‘been made during the discussion that Aslib should set itself up as the 
central source of information on the Common Market to which all could turn. This was not 
possible—a logical corollary would be that Aslib should also become the central source of 
information on all economic subjects, science and technology, and the social sciences. Where 
to draw the line? Aslib’s terms of reference were to act as a central clearing house and finger- 
post to the individual sources themselves, in itself a dificul: and complex task. It was true that, 
in special circumstances, Aslib would go to the source on behalf of an inquirer, but Aslib’s 
purpose was not to replace Dr Roy Pryce’s organization and Mr Birtles’s office, but rather to 
help members to make the most effective use of them. 

He wished to emphasize another aspect of the conference. He had, deliberately, called the 
conference a conference on the implications of the Common Market for information services. 
The establishment of the Common Market, and the probable entry of the United Kingdom into 
it, had created a situation analogous, in trading terms at least, to that which would have existed 
had the British Empire been created overnight by an act of common consent. Some members 
present would recall the variety of information activities to which the growth of Empire trade 
and Empire preference had given rise, Was it not likely that the growth of the Common 
Market might present a similar challenge? Was it not also conceivable that British entry into 
the Common Market might give that decisive impetus to economic information services that 
tke needs of the last war had given to scientific and technical information services? He hoped, 
therefore, that those who had attended the conference would go away not merely thinking 
how they, as individual information officers, could be more effective in relation to the Common 
Market, but also pondering that the nation’s need for information might have to be rethought 
in terms of the expansion of its trade with Western Europe, its economic integration, and 
ultimately perhaps its political integration in some way with Western Europe. These might 
well be very long-term implications, not merely, for example, as to the greater services to be 
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sought from the Board of Trade but also the funds which the Board of Trade would need in 
order to provide them; there might be implications for the recruitment of greatly expanded 
numbers of economists and social scientists and linguists and for the provision of short-term 
and long-term training facilities for them. The prospect was an exciting and challenging one 
for industry and commerce and they would do well to think constructively about the oppor- 
tunities for service which the situation presented. 

In conclusion, he thanked the Chairman for the extremely able and genial way in which he 
had conducted the proceedings of the conference. 
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NOTE BY THE BRITISH STANDARDS INSTITUTION 


Knowledge of the standards acceptable to customers in different markets is an 
essential preliminary to export of an increasing range of goods. For some 
products there may be statutory regulations or other virtually compulsory 
requirements, linked with standard specifications, and there will often be 
compulsory approvals procedures to ensure compliance. Though this is not 
new nor confined to European trading, the Common Market situation is 
bringing it forcibly to the attention of firms to whom it has been relatively 
unfamiliar. 

The search for agreement on a common basis for national standards—whether 
of terminology, methods of test and sampling, or specifications—in order to 
simplify production and trading has also been going on over many years through 
various international bodies—International Organization for Standardization 
(ISO), International Electrotechnical Commission (IEC), and International 
Commission on Rules for the Approval of Electrical Equipment (CEE), but 
again the Common Market has focused attention on this aspect of standards 
and is giving ita new urgency. Despite the efforts which have already gone into 
international standards discussions, there is still a large field to be covered by 
the international organizations themselves and supplementary work now being 
undertaken in Western Europe to secure greater identity of standards important 
to intra~-Kuropean trade within the framework, so far as possible, of the wider 
international agreements. 

The first part of this note deals with the information services on Common 
Market and other Western European standards which the BSI offers to industry, 
the second part with the arrangements for promoting greater alignment of their 
standards among the Western European countries. 


1. Information services on European standards and requirements 


The growing interest in trade with Europe arising from the Common 
Market and the EFTA arrangements, particularly of course the possibility of the 
United Kingdom joining the Common Market, has already increased the demand 
on BSI’s existing information service about European standards. This has 
shown that many firms, perhaps because they have been concentrating on the 
home market, have little idea of the complexities of compliance with oversea 
requirements or the number of European standards that exist. The national 
standards of all the Western European countries (as well as the standards of 
other oversea countries) are held by BSI and something like two hundred new 
ones are received each month. A supplement to BSI News lists the titles in 
English of those that have been received. BSI can obtain further copies of any 
standards from the national standards organizations for member firms, or in 
cases of urgency can lend copies. It must be pointed out, however, that for the 
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most part these European standards are in the original languages. If translations 
are available in BSI they will always be supplied; individual firms can help one 
another by making available to BSI, as the central information point, any 
translations they themselves have. 

Information on statutory regulations and acceptance procedures related to 
standards in some special fields is available in BSI, e.g. on electrical equipment 
(including CEE approval procedures), boilers, and pressure vessels, but the 
official United Kingdom source of information on overseas regulations is the 
Board of Trade. 

The international recommendations of ISO, IEC, and CEE are of course 
obtainable from BSI and while it is normally a national standard that is quoted 
for purposes of trade with particular countries, the international recommenda- 
tions will repay study, as showing for example an accepted series of metric 
dimensions. Some metric series may also be available in British Standard 
publications. 

Where firms require information on oversea standards outside the categories 
described, BSI can usually direct inquirers to the appropriate source. 

We shall naturally. welcome any suggestions for improving our information 
and library services and are at present reviewing them with particular reference 
to the problems arising from the Common Market. 


2. Common standards in Western Europe 


The creation of a “common market’ has as an obvious corollary the unification 
of standards within the market and of the regulations and the acceptance 
procedures related to them: otherwise the purpose of freer trade may be frus- 
trated by technical barriers. When the Free Trade Area project was being 
considered, the standards organizations of the potential members had discussed 
the problem of common standards and after the signing of the Rome Treaty 
it became clear that the ‘Six’ were giving a good deal of attention to it and in 
some fields were getting down to details. After the establishment of EFTA it 
was jointly agreed that the standards bodies of both EEC and EFTA should 
work together in an effort to align standards in Western Europe as a whole 
and there are now two steering committees: one dealing solely with electrical 
standards and another with the remainder, working groups being established 
on the technical detail. To a considerable extent the effort is concentrated on 
implementing recommendations already made in the international standards 
organizations, with any supplementation or variation as may be agreed to be 
necessary; there may also be special studies (mainly outside the electrical field) 
of subjects not yet dealt with in international recommendations or of more 
detailed aspects than are appropriate for agreement in ISO. No final agreements 
have yet been accepted but on a few electrical subjects the work is near com- 
pletion. 

Agreement on the standards underlying regulations in the technical sphere 
would go a long way towards unification of the regulations themselves, as 
envisaged in the section of the Rome Treaty concerned with approximation of 
laws which have an influence on the functioning of the Common Market. 

Information on the progress of the work in the Western European Standards 
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Committees has been and will continue to be given in BST News, and the United 
Kingdom part in it will be, organized in the same way as other international 
standards work under the guidance of the appropriate BSI committees, When 
agreement has been reached through this machinery the national standards 
bodies will be expected to amend their standards as far as is necessary. 


Letters to the Editor 


PUNCHED CARDS 


Dear Madam, 

I have been compiling a concept co-ordination, or ‘Peek-a-boo’ system of 
reference during the past year. 

Some aspects may be of interest to you because, with due respect to my 
etudite colleagues, letters and articles show minor misconceptions of the nature 
and limitations of the technique. 

Originally patented in the USA in 1917 for ‘the determination of birds’ the 
. correlation of the concept was indicated by the position of crosses on cards 
titled with particular characteristics of the birds. Later W. E. Batten substituted 
penched holes for the crosses. The separate file of data cards was kept in 
numerical order and the number in these relevant to an inquiry was indicated by 
the position of the hole or cross on the former system. 

This mechanism has been much described recently but less has been said 
about the working philosophy to be applied. 

There is a great difference from normal alphabetical indexes. Thus electro- 
plating, electromagnetic, electromachining, etc., only exist as the syllables 
electro-, and plating, magnetic, machining, heading cards. 

Instead of giving the key number to find the information by a searching, 
inductive associative process as with an alphabetical index, an association 
synthesis involved is done mechanically, by superimposing the punched cards; 
to find the position of a hole common to each concept titling them. 

Although an index made for the field covered by the system may exist, it is 
incorrect to assume that it can be applied to the new system, although it may be 
used as a guide. Also homonyms and synonyms are equally likely to introduce 
confusion in concept correlation as any other index depending on language. 

For example whether two cards, one headed ‘Hydrogen’ the other ‘Chloride,’ 
or whether ‘Hydrochloric’ and ‘acid’ will be the definitive titles to be associated 
to give the key number for ‘hydrochloric acid,’ is a matter which affects the 
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structure of the index permanently. So a working philosophy must be evolved 
as early as possible to prevent variability and choice confusing the index. 

There is the problem of word order; ‘Steel for trucks,’ and “Trucks for 
steel,’ is not certain, unless an indicator system is incorporated to avoid am- 
biguity. 

It would appear that our decisions are aie by familiar etymological 
syntactic forms. 

To impose any additional arbitrary erano system, e.g. to call the first 
‘T and the second ‘2’, at once leads to conflict with traditional linguistics as can 
be observed with edge-punched cards where a separate index has to be consulted 
to translate meaningful words to edge-hole positions before searching, there 
being thus a numerical system as well as the equally arbitrary alphabetical one 
to be operated. 

I have assumed that the English language is adequate as a directive and likely 
to result in the least cumbersome system until complete mechanisation is 
introduced, so I would welcome any opinions based on logic or experience which 
will enable me to extend its capabilities. 

In conclusion, I would say that we only get out of the system exactly what 
we put into it, so if anyone has overcome this difficulty it would be very interest- 
ing to hear. 

Yours truly, 
RUPERT L. TAMS, 
Information Officer for Head of Laboratories 


UKAEA Reactor Group, Preston, Lancs. 
31st May 1962 


REMOVING A LIBRARY 


Madam, 

We have recently moved our library and, as we were unable to find any 
helpful literature on the subject, we are writing this letter in the hope that the 
experience we have gained may be of interest to others who may have to perform 
the same task. 

Our library stock consists, approximately, of 3,000 books, 170 boxes con- 
taining pamphlets, and 200 current periodicals. Three-quarters of the periodi- 
cals are not bound; nine runs start before 1900, twenty between 1900 and 1920, 
and one hundred between 1920 and 1940. The stock was distributed in Building 
A four rooms and a corridor on the first floor, and one attic) and in Building B 
(two rooms on the ground floor). The new library is in Building C, and the 
three Buildings A, B, and C, are in different parts of the grounds. 

The question of employing a commercial firm of removal contractors was 
considered, but rejected because, although the removal itself would be done 
more quickly, we knew that much more handling and sorting of the material 
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would be required after the move. Before the move we did the obvious job of 
disposing of unwanted material; we also arranged that periodicals being bound 
should not be returned until they could be delivered to the new premises. 
When the new library was ready for occupation we marked the position of each 
periodical on the shelves, and then we started. 

The removal staff consisted of two of our own maintenance staff, who were 
specially allocated to us for the job, and one casual labourer. We borrowed 
some transport boxes from the National Lending Library; these were invaluable, ' 
and we are very grateful for the loan. The removal staff used a small trailer; 
this was moved from building to building either by means of a small electric 
hotse or by means of a small vehicle; the trailer was manhandled in Building B, 
but in Building A all the boxes had to be carried because of. the different levels. 
The actual move took twelve days, and at the end of that time most of the 
periodicals were in their allocated places and the books were arranged in order. 
The functioning of the library was not interrupted, although it must be said 
that there were times when the service was maintained with difficulty. 

The removal involved much hard physical work, and during that time the two 
senior members of the library staff, to all intents and purposes, had to neglect 
their usual work. The backlog is gradually being caught up, and the move has 
been very well worth while. 

Yours faithfully, 
MARGARET HORSMAN, 
Librarian 
Wool Industries Research Association, 
Torridon, Headingley, Leeds 6 
1676 May 1962 


CLASSIFICATION 


Mr Raymond Moss asks us to point out that the exclamation mark appearing 
in his letter in March (page 68).and referred to in Mr Cleverdon’s letter in the 
May issue was not provided by him. Mr Moss used a query at this point. 
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LITERATURE 


ALL ITEMS listed may be borrowed from 
the Aslib Library, except those marked *, 
which may be consulted in the Library. 


Books and Pamphlets 


ADVANCES in computers, vol.2, edited by 
Franz L. Alt. Associate editors: A.D. Booth, 
R.E. Meagher. New York, London, Acad- 
emic Press, 1961. xili,434 p. toos. 


ASSOCIATION FRANCAISE POUR L ACROISSEMENT 
DE LA PRODUCTIVITE 

Les machines 4 cartes perforées [edite par la 
Société auxiliaire pour la Diffusion des 
Editions de Productivité] Paris [1961] 112 p. 
tables, diagrs. (11e cycle de conférences dis- 
cussions, octobre-novembre—décembre, 
1960). 12 NF. 


BEDFORDSHIRE HISTORICAL RECORD SOCIETY 
A Bedfordshire bibliography, with some 
comments and biographical notes [by] L. R. 
Conisbee. [Luton] 1962. 333 p. 80s. 


BELSON, WILLIAM A. 

Studies in readership: a report of an enquiry 
[initiated and sponsored by the Institute of 
Practitioners in Advertising] London, pub- 
lished for the IPA by Business Publications, 
©1962. vi,225 p. tables. 42s. 


BINNS, NORMAN EVAN 

An introduction to historical bibliography. 
and ed., rev. and enl. London, » 1962. 
[8] 388 p. 405; 305 (members). 

[soL.0GNA. Instituto per la Scienze Religiose. 
Centro di Documentazione} 

La Biblioteca e le Riviste del Centro. ... 
Bologna, 1961. 58 p. 

BRIGHTON COLLEGE OF TECHNOLOGY. Auto- 
matic Programming Information Centre 

A primer of Algol 60 programming, by E. W. 
Dijkstra. Together with [a] report on the 
algorithmic language Algol 6o [by J.W. 
Backus and others] London, New York, 
published for the Centre by Academic Press, 
xi,114 p. (APIC studies in data process no.2). 
308, 

BRITISH FEDERATION OF MASTER PRINTERS 
International paper sizes: dimensions, advan- 
tages and applications of A and B paper sizes. 
[Rev. ed.] [London, 1961] 13 p. (Production 
aids for the printing industry, 2). 2s 6d. 
FEDERATION INTERNATIONALE DE DOCUMEN- 
TATION, 26%4 conference, Rio de Janeiro, 1960. 
Reports. Rio de Janeiro, Instituto Brasileiro 
de Bibliografia e Documentação, 1960. [64] p. 
FRANCE. Centre National de la Recherche 
Scientifique. Centre d’ Etudes Sociologiques 
L’automation et le travail humain: rapport 
d’enquéte (France 1957-1959), par Pierre 


Naville.... Paris, 1961. 741 p. plates, tables, 
diagrs. (Travaux du Centre d'Etudes Socio- 
logiques). 68 NF. 


GREAT BRITAIN. Ministry of Education. 
Scottish Education Department 

The teaching of Russian: report of the 
Committee appointed by the Minister of 
Education and the Secretary of State for 
Scotland in September 1960. London, 
HMSO [©1962]. v,55 p. tables. 3s 6d. 


GREAT BRITAIN. Office of the Minister of 
Science. Commitice on the Management and 
Control of Research and Development 

Report... . London, HMSO, 1962. vi,129 p. 
tables. 7s. 


HOLT, A. 

Scientific Russian: grammar reading and 
specially selected scientific translation exer- 
cises and an extensive glossary. London, 
Chapman and Hall, 1962. xv,195 p. 36s, 


HOWELL, HERBERT ALLEN 

.. . Copyright law. Rev. 4th ed. by Alan 
Latman. Washington, BNA Incorporated, 
1962. xvi,358 p. $9.25. 

*(HUBER, M. T.] ; 
Vocabulary of mechanics in five languages, 
English / German / French / Polish / Russian. 
Group 05, theoretical mechanics: group 10, 
strength of materials. New York, London 
[etc.] Pergamon; Warsaw, Wydawnictwa 
Naukowo-—Techniczne, © 1962. vit, 19Ip. 100s. 


HUNGARY [Országos Széchényi Könyvtár] 
Kéuyvtdriudomdnyi és Módszertani Köz pont 

A könyvtártudományi kutatás kérdései: a 
Könyvtártudományi és Módszertani Központ 
ankétja, Budapest, 1960. Június 13-14. 
Problems of research in library science: 
colloquium organized by the Centre of 
Library Science and Methods. . . . Budapest, 
1961. 136 p. tables, diagrs. 


KONFERENZ DER DOKUMENTATIONS— UND 
INFORMATIONSZENTREN DER SOZIALISTISCHEN 
LANDER, Prag, 23.-25. Marz, 1961 
[Proceedings] Teil I. Berlin, DAW, Institut 
für Dokumentation, 1961. [4] 92 p. (Bücherei 
des Dokumentalisten, 15). 

LA MONTAGNE, LEO E. 

American library classification, with special 
reference to the Library of Congress. Ham- 
den, Conn., Shoe String Press, 1961. x,433 p- 
tables. $9.50. 


LEEDS. University. [Brotherton Library] 
Catalogue of the Romany Collection, formed 
by D. U. McGrigor Phillips and presented to 
the University. . . . Edinburgh, published for 
the Brotherton Collection by Thos. Nelson, 
1962. xii,227 p. 21s. 
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LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. Medical Group 
Books and periodicals for medical libraries, 
compiled by a sub-committee. .`. . Rev. ed. 
London, 1962. 16 p. 55; 3s 6d (members). 


LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. Membership Com- 
mizzee 

Professional and non-professional duties in 
libraries: a descriptive list compiled by a 
sub-committee. ... London, 1962. 77 p. 185; 
135 6d (members). 

MELDRUM & FEWSMITH, INC 

A. new classification for advertising. [Cleve- 
land, Ohio, 1962?] 13 p. 

OESTERLE, K. M. 

Gekiirzte und vereinfachte Universelle Dezi- 
melklassifikation fiir die Bediirfnisse der 
Lack- und Farbenindustrie, sowie des Maler- 
und Gipsergewerbes [UDC schedules for the 
paint and varnish industry] Zürich, Verbandes 
Sckweizerischer Lack- und Farbenfabrikan- 
ten, 1960. 190 p. tables. (Schriftenreihe der 
Forschungs- gemeinschaft Schweizerischer 
Lackfabrikanten, Heft 3). 29.50 sw. F. 


OHLY, KURT, and KRIEG, WERNER, eds 

. Aus der Welt des Bibliothekars: Festschrift 
für Rudolf Juchhoff zum 65. Geburtstag 
[1959] Köln, Greven Verlag [1961]. 478 p. 
58 DM. 

ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS, and 
others 

Guide to the preparation of trade literature 
for the building industry: recommendations of 
[the] ... Institute ..., Royal Institution of 
Chartered Surveyors, National Federation of 
Building Trades Employers. London, Build- 
ing Centre, 1961. 8 p. 

UNESCO. Commission Nationale Hongroise 
Conférence sur les échanges internationaux de 
publications en. Europe: conference on the 
international exchange of publications in 
Europe.... Budapest, 13-19 septembre, 1960. 
Budapest, Centre Bibliothéconomique et 
Méthod— de la Bibliothéque Nationale 
Széchényi, 1962. 258 p. 

UNITED STATES. Department of Defense 
Cobol, report to Conference on Data Systems 
Languages, including revised specifications 
for a Common Business Oriented Language 
(Cobol) for programming electronic digital 
computers. Washington, USGPO, 
various paging. $1.25. 

UNITED STATES. National Science Foundation. 
Eéucation and professional employment in 
the USSR [by] Nicholas DeWitt. Prepared 
for the . . . Foundation by the Office of 
Scientific Personnel, National Academy of 
Sciences-National Research Council. Wash- 
ington, 1961. xxxix,856 p. tables. $5.50. 
*WANG, JEN-YU, and BARGER, GERALD L., eds 
Bibliography of agricultural meteorology. 
Madison, University of Wisconsin Press, 
1962. xi,673 p. $6.75. 
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RECENT LITERATURE 


Articles and Papers 


ARDERN, L. L. 

The Council for Microphotography and 
Document Reproduction. Librarian and Book 
World, vol.L, no.8, October 1961. p.157-9. 


AUDIO-CHARGING, a misunderstood orphan? 
Library Journal, vol.87, no.10, 15 May 1962. 
p.1843-8. 

BOOSER, RONALD J. 

A selected bibliography and glossary of 
missile and rocket literature. Special Libraries, 
vol.53, no.4, April 1962. p.201-6. 

BRITTON, W. EARL 

Technical writing abroad. STWP Review, 
vol.g, no.2, April 1962. p.5—7. 

BURNS, ROBERT W. 

Literature resources for the sciences and 
technologies: a bibliographic guide. Special 


Libraries, vol.53, no.5, May-June 1962. 
p.262-71. 
[CANADIAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. Special 


- Committee on Company Library Salaries] 


Salary standards in Canadian special libraries 
[survey, 1961]. Special Libraries, vol.53, n9.5, 
May-June 1962. p.272-3. 

CEZAIRLIYAN, A. O., and others 

A new method for the search of scientific 
literature through abstracting journals. Jour- 
nal of Chemical Documentation, vol.2, no.2, 
April 1962. p.86-92. 

DYSON, G. MALCOLM, and FARRADANE, JASON 
E. L. 

The aims of the Institute of Information 
Scientists Ltd. Journal of Chemical Documenta- 
tion, vol.2, no.2, April 1962. p.72-4. 

DYSON, G. MALCOLM, a#d FARRADANE, JASON 
Eat: 

Education in information work: the syllabus 
and present curriculum of the Institute of 
Information Scientists Ltd. Journal of 
Chemical Documentation, vol.2, no.2, April 
1962. p.74-6. 

FRAREY, CARLYLE J. 

Implications of present trends in technical 
services for library instruction. Journal of 
Education for Librarianship, vol.2, no.3, 
Winter 1962. p.132-43. 

GROVE, LEE E. 
Adhesive bookbinding: a practice reviewed. 
Library Resources C» Technical Services, vol.6, 
no.2, Spring 1962. p.143—60. 

HERNER, SAUL 


‘Methods of organizing information for 


storage and searching. American Documenta- 
tion, VOl.13, DO.I, January 1962. p.3-14. 
HOLM, B. E. 

Searching strategies and equipment. Ameri- 
can Documentation, vol.13, no.1, January 1962. 
p.3 1—42. . 
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INTERNATIONAL FEDERATION FOR DOCUMEN- 
TATION, and others 

The content, influence, and value of scientific 
conference papers and proceedings [report 
prepared by Paul Poindron]. Unesco Bulletin 
for Libraries, vol.xv1, 10.3, May-June 1962. 
p.113—-26. 

KOCHEN, M., and WONG, E. 

Concerning the possibility of a cooperative 
information exchange. IBM Journal of 
Research and Development, vol.6, no.2, April 
1962. p.2z70-1, 

MERSEL, JULES, and REITZ, GERHARD. 
Automatic aids to dictionary revision. Data 
Processing, vol.4, no.5, May 1962. p.26-30. 


MIL, EDOUARD DE 

Les plans regionaux et internationaux 
acquisition. Les Cahiers de la Documentation, 
vol.16, no.2, February 1962. p.I14-19. 
NICHOLSON, NATALIE N., and BARTLETT, 
ELEANOR 

Who uses university libraries? College œr 
Research Libraries, vol.23, no.3, May 1962. 
p.217-22, 257-9. 

NIELSEN, HELGE 

Den kgl. Veterinaer- og Landbohgjskoles 
Bibliotek og dets Tidsskrift-—Index [the 
Library of the Royal Danish Veterinary and 
Agricultural College and its indexing service]. 
Tidskrift for Dokumentation, vol.18, no.2, 1962. 
p.17-20, 31. 

PHELPS, RALPH H. 

Planning the new library: Engineering 
Societies Library. Special Libraries, vol.53, 
no.5, May-June 1962. p.274-81. 

PIEZ, GLADYS T, 

Insurance and the protection of library 
resources: a preliminary report by the 
Library Technology Project, with emphasis 
on the ALA Model Library Insurance Policy. 
ALA Bulletin, vol.s6, no.5, May 1962. 
p.421-4. 
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RANGANATHAN, $, R. 

International Conference on Cataloguing 
Principles, Paris, 9~18 October 1961, and its 
findings. Annals of Library Science, wolo, 
no.1, May 1962. p.15—38. I 


SCHULTZ, CLAIRE K. 

Some characteristics of an efficient informa- 
tion retrieval system. Journal of Chemical 
Documentation, vol.2, no.2, April 1962. 
p.103-5. 

SEELY, PAULINE A. 

Dewey 16th edition—a method for its 
adoption. Library Resources €r Technical 
Services, vol.6, no.2, Spring 1962. p.179-83. 
STOREY, C. 

The industrial application of computers: 
digital computers. Research, vol.xv, no.6, 
June 1962. p.239-44. 
THOMSEN, CARL l 
The architect and the librarian. Unesco 
Bulletin for Libraries, vol.xvi, no.3, May-June 
1962. p.136-40. 
WEISMAN, HERMAN M., 
MAURICE L. 

Water Abstracts. American Documentation, 
vol.13, no.1, January 1962. p.71-82. 


WILKINS, ELEANORE E, 

Solving the ‘serials record’ problem. Special 
Libraries, vol.§3, no.5, May-June 1962. 
p.258-61. 
WINTER, EVA 

Special libraries and technical information 
East and West. Special Libraries, vol.53, no.4, 
April 1962. p.194-8. 

ZEKALLE, REINER 5 

Die Koordinierte Klassifikation nach Kutter 
—eine Darstellung und Analyse dieses 
Systems [the coordinated classification of 
Kutter—explanation and analysis of this 
system]. Dokumentation, vol.9, no.1, February 
1962. p.20~5. 
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MEMBERS’ ADVERTISEMENTS 


The charge for advertisements in these 
columns is 44 per word, minimum 5s. An 
additional charge of Gd is made for the use of 
a box number, 


TRANSLATIONS into/from Dutch, from 
German and French. Also scanning/abstract- 
ing Common Market publications. Speller- 
Kuijpers, FIL, NGV, 5 Stratton Close, Houns- 
low, Middlesex. Hounslow 6954. 


TRANSLATIONS, TECHNICAL, SCIENTIFIC, 
all languages, by specialists with sound tech- 
nical and scientific qualifications. J. Smuts, 
BSC(ENG.), Fit, 12 Thorndene Avenue, 
London Nri. Stamford Hill 8564. 


WILFRED E. GOODAY, ARSM, DIC, MIMM, 
Fit. Member of Translators’ Guild. Rou- 
manian and French. 161 Rivermead Court, 
London SW6. Renown 1912. 
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Appointments vacant 


ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN required for 
expanding technical library, FPE qualifica- 
tion desirable, GCE ‘O’ level in English and 
maths essential. Age 17 to 20. This post 
would be a good opportunity for a girl 
wishing to make a career of library work. 
New modern building, good rate of pay and 
staff conditions. Please apply to the Per- 
sonnel Officer-—-Women, Ferranti Ltd, Wes- 
tern Road, Bracknell, Berks. 


ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN. Senior assistant 
required for library of the British Cast Iron 
Research Association. Minimum qualifica- 
tions ALA or group A at least of Registration 
examination and good reading knowledge of 
German. Technical library experience would 
be an advantage. The Association’s labora- 
tories are in pleasant country surroundings 
twelve miles from Birmingham. Salary 
appropriate to qualifications. Contributory 
pension scheme and staff canteen. Write for 
full particulars of the appointment and 
application form to the Secretary, The British 
Cast Iron Research Association, Bordesley 
Hall, Alvechurch, Birmingham. 


CENTRAL ELECTRICITY GENERAT- 
ING BOARD. Applications are invited for 
the appointment of LIBRARY ASSISTANT at 
Berkeley Nuclear Laboratories, Gloucester- 
shire. The duties of the appointment will 
include cataloguing and classifying books and 
reports, compiling bibliographies, and giving 
assistance to the staff of the laboratories in 
finding.the answer to technical problems. 
Library experience, preferably in a scientific, 
technical, or reference library, is essential. 
Hours 9 a.m. to 5.30 p.m., five-day week, and 
special transport facilities available. Salary 
on scale {600-£7oo per annum. Applications 
quoting age, experience, present salary to be 
forwarded to the Appointments Officer, 
Central Electricity Generating Board, 24-30 
Holborn, London EC1, by 30th July 1962. 
an quote Ref. AS/331A in correspon- 
ence. 


EXPERIENCED SEARCHER and tech- 
nical abstractor (aged 25-30) with a chemical 
background and preferably some knowledge 
of French and German is required in the 
patents section for varied and interesting 
work. A salary commensurate with quali- 
fications and experience will be paid to the 
successful applicant, who will enjoy the 
benefits of the company’s contributory 
pension and bonus schemes as well as 
luncheon vouchers. Applications stating age, 
qualifications, experience, and present salary, 
which will be treated in confidence, should be 
addressed to the Staff Manager (Ref. Y), 
F.W. Berk & Co. Ltd, Berk House, 8 Baker 
Street, London W1. 
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IBM BRITISH LABORATORIES. Appli- 
cations ate invited from suitably qualified 
librarians for the position of REFERENCE 
LIBRARIAN. The person appointed will be 
responsible for operating the reference and 
inquiry service. Subsidiary duties include 
circulation control, interlibrary loans, and 
literature searching. The library has set up a 
number of data processing techniques aimed 
at reducing routine clerical duties and is also 
experimenting with new applications of data 
ptocessing machines to library operations. 
This position offers an exciting opening to 
librarians who are keen to use the latest tech- 
niques in library operations. Applications 
should be sent to the Personnel Manager, 
IBM World Trade Laboratories (Great 
Britain) Ltd, Hursley Park, Winchester, 
Hants. 


LIBRARY ASSISTANT (female), preferably 
in age group 21-25, for technical library near 
Tadworth, Surrey. Applicants should have 
previous library experience, some knowledge 
of French and German, and be able to type. 
Apply Personnel Manager, Vitamins Ltd, 
Upper Mall, London W6. 


QUALIFIED LIBRARIAN, with some 
experience of industrial or reference libraries, 
required as departmental librarian. Interests 
to be served include computer and electronics 
research and development. Good salary and 
staffconditions. Contributory pension scheme. 
Canteen. New modern building. Application 
to Personnel Officer—Women, Ferranti Ltd, 
Western Road, Bracknell, Berks. . 


THE FIRE PROTECTION ASSOCIATION 
invites applications from science graduates 
(female) to take charge of the technical 
library and information section. Duties are 
those usual to a technical library plus respon- 
sibility for handling technical inquiries. 
Experience of abstracting technical informa- 
tion particularly desirable. Non-contributory 
pension scheme. Write stating age, experi- 
ence, and salary required to the Secretary, 
Fire Protection Association, Aldermaty 
House, Queen Street, EC4. 


For Sale 


OFFERS invited for a supremely well bound 
(goatskin) complete run of Chemical Abstracts 
from 1944 to 1954 (43 volumes) with fourth 
decennial index, 1937~1946 (six volumes). 
Box 362, Aslib. 
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TECHNICAL LIBRARIAN INDEX TO THESES 
accepted for Higher Degrees 


required by the 
John Laing Research & Development in the universities of 
Company, Boreham Wood, Herts. Great Britain and Ireland 
Applications are invited from qualified VOLUME X 
librarians who have some experience 
of a technical library. Applicants’ 1959-60 
duties will include indexing, cataloguing 


and cross-referencing, and they should Edited by 
be familiar with the Universal Decimal 
Classification System. Previous experi- 
ence connected with the Building and 
Civil Engineering industry would be an Price 21s to members of Aslib 
advantage. 25s to non-members 


MAGDA WHITROW, M.A., A.L.A. 


Apply giving details of experience to: 


Group Personnel Manager (WM.21), Aslib 
John Laing & Son, Limited, London, 3 BELGRAVE SQUARE 


N.W.T7. LONDON SWI 





ASSISTANT EXPERIMENTAL OFFICER 


required in the 


INFORMATION SECTION OF A.W.R.E. LIBRARY 


Aldermaston, Berks 


The duties will include answering scientific and technical inquiries, compiling 
bibliographies of literature references on prescribed subjects, developing 
liaison with scientists working in a subject related to the applicant’s qualifications 
and informing them of new literature relevant to their researches. 


A pass degree or H.N.C. will be preferred, but candidates with G.C.E. in 
five subjects including two scientific or mathematical subjects at ‘A’ level will 
also be considered. Ability to read scientific German would be an advantage. 
Applicants should be interested in new scientific developments and show 
aptitude for study and independent work. 


SALARY: £640 (age 21)—-£860 (age 26 or over)—£1,055 
Superannuation scheme. Assistance with house purchase. 


Please write for application form to the Senior Recruitment Officer, A.W.R.E., 
Aldermaston, Berks, quoting ref. 3089/205. 


THE GEIGY COMPANY 
Ely LIMITED 


invites applications from men and women for the post of 


TECHNICAL LIBRARIAN 


to take charge of a library serving a staff of scientists and 
technicians, engaged on a wide range of activities within the 
chemical industry. Duties will include the ordering and cata- 


loguing of new material and service as an Assistant Information 
Officer. 


Candidates should be in the age range 25-35 and should have 
had experience of work in a technical library. A qualification of 
degree level in chemistry is highly desirable. Experience of 
commercial and legal requirements would be an advantage. 


Write to Personnel Officer for application form, quoting Ref. 
G.80/AM. 


G = The Geigy Company Limited 
CIgy Rhodes, Middleton, Manchester 





CEDRIC CHIVERS LTD. 
BATH 
Bookbinders to University and Technical Libraries 


We offer an unequalled service — first-class work 
with quick completion of orders and regular van 
service to all parts. Write for full particulars. 


Telephone: Bath 7355. 





Find it 
via the B.T.I. 


If you have information tracing problems connected with 


+ 


very recent literature 


+ 


marginal or fringe subjects 


¥% bibliographical scatter of 
relevant material over 
unlikely sources 


% highly specific inquiries 


then you will find a great deal of use for the 
BRITISH TECHNOLOGY INDEX. 
Monthly issues hard on the heels of the articles indexed. 


Prompt, current, specific, with high subject retrieval standards. 


Covers 400 British technical journals. 


Cumulated annual volume. 
Complete service £15 15s. (post free). 


The Library Association 


Chaucer House, Malet Place 
London W.C.1 
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Londen 
LOMBARD WALL, WOOLWICH ROAD, 
CHARLTON, S.E.7 





Designers and Manufacturers of 


LIBRARY FURNITURE 
and 
EQUIPMENT 
IN WOOD AND STEEL 


Recent Contracts Include: 
The Research Laboratory Library 


imperial Chemical Industries Ltd. Welwyn Gdn. City. 
The Research Institute Library 

May & Baker Ltd. Dagenham. 
The Library 


Burroughs Welicome & Co. 





Dartford. 


(This contract included two-tier shelving with chequer 
plate floor and staircase, all in steel, 


Estimates, Designs and Illustrations on request. 
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ASLIB CALENDAR 
1962 
September 
THUR.13. Furniture Group meeting. See paragraph below. 


WED.19. Winter meeting. See paragraph below. 
Electronics Group visit to Royal Radar Establishment. 


THUR.20. Technical Translation Group meeting at Aslib. 


October 

MON.I. Midlands Branch meeting. See paragraph below. 

TUE.2 — THUR.4. Annual Conference at Norbreck Hydro, Blackpool. 
TUE.16, Chemical Group meeting. See paragraph below. 


WED.17. Evening course on giving references in catalogues and 
bibliographies begins. See paragraph below. 


THUR.18 — FRI.19. Course on photographic copying in the informa- 
tion department. 


MON.22. Winter meeting. Speaker: Dr N. R. Hood, 0.B.E. 
TUE.23 — FRI.26, Junior introductory course to information work. 


November 
THUR.8. Technical Translation Group sherry party at Aslib. 
FRILI6, Northern Branch conference in Bradford. 


December 

TUE.4. Midlands Branch meeting. 

THUR.6, Technical Translation Group meeting at Aslib. 
1963 

March 

MON.25. Midlands Branch Annual General Meeting. 


June 
FRILI4~ SUN.16. Electronics Group annual conference at Ashridge. 
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Honorary Officers 1962-3 


Sir Lindor Brown, Waynflete Professor of Physiology in the University of 
Oxford and Biological Secretary of the Royal Society, has been appointed 
President of Aslib for a second term of one year. 

Sir Owen Wansbrough- Jones, Technical Director of Albright & Wilson Ltd, 
has become a Vice-President and Aslib welcomes his interest in its work. He 
succeeds Sir Ben Lockspeiser, who has completed six years in office and for 
whose help and interest Aslib is deeply grateful. 

Mr G. Weston, Associate Director of the British Standards Institution, has 
been appointed Honorary Treasurer for a fourth year, and the Honorary 
Secretary is Mr D. T. Richnell, Librarian of the University of Reading, who is 
appointed for a third year. 


Elected Members of Council 


In this year’s Council elections there were seventeen candidates for the 
eleven vacant seats. The following candidates were successful: C. W. Cleverdon, 
College of Aeronautics; G. H. Davison, United Steel Companies Ltd; Miss 
M.D. Gauntlett, Kodak Ltd; G. P. Henderson, Guildhall Library; A. H. Hollo- 
way, Individual Member; F. H. Smith, Royal Aeronautical Society; J. R. Stocks, 
Shell International Petroleum Co. Ltd; L. G. Tootell, Sheffield City Libraries; 
G. Woledge, British Library of Political and Economic Science; G. H. Wright, 
Hatfield College of Technology; J. E. Wright, Institution of Electrical Engin: 
eers. Ballot papers were received from approximately 25 per cent of those 
members entitled to vote. 


m 


Co-opted Members of Council 


The Council has since co-opted Austen Albu, m.p. and Miss M. F. Webb, 
Patent Office Library, and has agreed to co-opt a representative of the Aslib 
Groups to be nominated by the Groups. 


Winter Meeting 


‘An outsider inside information: USA 1961-1962’ is the title of a lecture by 
R. A, Fairthorne, B.SC., Seniot Principal Scientific Officer at the Royal Aircraft 
Establishment, Farnborough, to be given at Aslib at 5.30 for 6 p.m. on Wednes- 
day 19th September. 

The speaker describes himself as ‘a sort of mathematical technologist’. Through- 
out last year and part of this, he was ‘Visiting Research Professor’ at the School 
of Library Science, Western Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio. 

The speaker’s general aim was research into the formal foundations of 
documentation. At the present state of the art, theory is best derived from 
practice. Therefore, whilst working at the Western Reserve University Docu- 
mentation Center, the speaker travelled some fifteen thousand miles within the 
USA, visiting installations, conferences, establishments, and individuals whose 
interests ranged from computors to ‘traditional’ library work. His talk will not 
deal primarily with practical or theoretical techniques, or evaluate methods. 
Rather it will discuss the changing shape of documentary activities; in particular 
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the difference between American and British methods of coping with this 
change. He will give what he calls his ‘far from humble’ opinions on what 
might be done—as is usual with, and expected of, prophets returned to their 
own country. 


Course on Cataloguing and Bibliographical References 


The accurate and unambiguous description of publications is an essential link 
in the dissemination of information. An understanding of this art is important 
not only to those who compile catalogues and bibliographies, but also to those 
who have to give references to other publications in reporting their own work 
and those who use catalogues to find publications they have seen referred to in 
other works. 

To meet the needs of such people Mr Jack Bird, M.A., F.L.A., will be giving 
a series of nine lectures entitled “Giving references in catalogues, bibliographies, 
and scientific papers’ on Wednesday evenings from 17th October to rath 
December from 6.30 to 7.30 p.m. at Aslib headquarters. He will be discussing 
the principles on which bibliographical description should be based rather than 
teaching a set of rules, and will take account of the important recent develop- 
ments at the international level. Mr Bird has served for many years on the 
British Standards Institution’s committee on Bibliographical References, and 
recently represented the BSI at the conference of the International Organization 
for Standardization which drew up the international recommendations for 
bibliographical references. 

, The fee for the course will be 8 guineas. Those interested should write to the 
Education Officer, Aslib, for a descriptive leaflet and application form. 


. Midlands Branch 

The Branch has arranged meetings for the coming months with the following 
speakers: Monday 1st October, Mr D. Bullivant on “The SfB system of filing 
and the standardization of documents’; Tuesday 4th December, Mr J. R. Davies 
on ‘Punched cards in library routine’; Wednesday 6th February 1963, Mr 
J.C. Coates on “The British Technology Index’. The Annual General Meeting 
will be held on Monday 25th March 1963, when Mr R. Sheldon of the National’ 
Institute for Research in Nuclear Science, Harwell, will deliver a paper on 
information retrieval. All these meetings will be held at 6.30 p.m. at the 
Birmingham Engineering and Building Centre. 

The ‘summer meeting’ will take place on 23rd April 1963 at the Lanchester 
College of Technology, Coventry. In the morning Mr T.H.Harden and 
Mr D. Parish will give a paper on the assessment of information system require- 
ments, and after lunch at the College a visit will be paid to the Massey-Ferguson 
plant. 


Chemical Group 


A joint meeting of the Chemical Group and the London Section of the 
Society of Chemical Industry has been arranged for Tuesday 16th October 1962. 
Dr G.M. Dyson, Research Director of the Chemical Abstracts Service, will 
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speak on ‘Research at Chemical Abstracts’. Further details will be announced 
in the September issue of As/ib Proceedings. 


Furniture Group 


The Annual General Meeting of the Group was held on sth July. Mr 
W. H.C. Moreton, Borough Librarian, Shoreditch Public Libraries, was elected 
Chairman in place of Mr B. Agard Evans, Ministry of Works Library, whose 
coming tour of duty abroad unfortunately prevents him from holding office. 
Mr G. L. Harding, Shoreditch Public Libraries, Central Library, Pitfield Street, 
London N1, was elected Hon. Secretary in place of Mrs I. Wagner, who resigned 
in December 1961 and has now left the field of furniture. Mr L. J. Mayes, 
Borough Librarian, High Wycombe Public Libraries, was re-elected Hon. 
Treasurer. Mrs Wagner and Mr Agard Evans had served the Group since its 
inception under Aslib’s aegis and tributes to their work were paid by members. 

The decision to extend the scope of the Group to include furnishings in 
addition to furniture should prove interesting and was the subject of much 
comment at the meeting. The Group exists to discuss problems of mutual 
interest in the documentation of furniture, and to co-operate in the lending of 
information and literature between members. New members are welcome and 
librarians and information officers interested should write to the Secretary. 
Useful projects have been undertaken despite the small number of members, 
and future plans include a new edition of the Group’s union list of furniture 
periodicals and examination of the possibility of organizing a Furniture Group 
information service and publishing a furniture-book list. The Group proposes 
to issue a catalogue of books on furniture, compilation of which is already well 
in hand. It is intended to include the holdings of any library which may have a 
collection of books on furniture and not merely restrict the list to members. 
Librarians who have not already been contacted and who wish to have their 
library’s holding on furniture listed should write to the editor, Mr F. C. Adey, 
Librarian, Leicester Colleges of Art and Technology, Leicester, as soon as 
possible and not later than 13th September 1962. On that date a meeting will 
be held at 3°30 p.m. at Aslib. One of the main items of business will be to 
discuss the scope and detailed policies regarding the catalogue. All interested 
are cordially invited to attend. 


Anthony Thompson 


Mr Anthony Thompson has been appointed Secretary of the International 
Federation of Library Associations as from 1st January 1963. Mr Thompson is 
well known to members of Aslib and warm congratulations are offered to him. 
` He has served on the Aslib Education Committee and from 1960 to 1962 was a 
member of the International Relations Committee. Mr Thompson has given 
courses at Aslib on handling Russian and East European publications and, for 
the past ten years, has lectured on special librarianship at the North-Western 
Polytechnic. In January 1960 he visited the USSR as Aslib’s nominee on an 
exchange visit of librarians. He is a contributor to the Journal of Documentation 
and the compiler of Vocabularium bibliothecarii (1953). He is now preparing a 
Vocabularium documentationis—a vocabulary of documentation terms in five 
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languages—and his working paper will be presented at the conference of the 
International Federation for Documentation in Scheveningen, Netherlands, 
in September 1962. 


Course on Presentation of Information 


An evening course covering the Library Association syllabus in the Presenta- 
tion and Dissemination of Information will commence at the North-Western 
Polytechnic, London, on Tuesday 25th September 1962, in preparation for the 
June 1963 examinations. It is hoped that the course will also be of general 
interest and value to librarians and information officers whose work demands a 
knowledge of the subjects to be covered. Further information may be obtained 
from the Department of Librarianship, North-Western Polytechnic, Prince of 
Wales Road, London NWs. 


Course in Indexing 


A course of eleven weekly lectures on indexing has been arranged by the 
Society of Indexers in collaboration with the North-Western Polytechnic, 
starting on Friday 28th September. Lectures will be held at the Polytechnic 
from 6.30 to 8 p.m., including a period for questions and, where possible, some 
practical work. The fee for the complete course is 255, 3s for individual lectures. 
Those wishing to attend should apply to Mr G. Norman Knight, 3 Western 
Mansions, Western Parade, Barnet, Herts, not later than roth September. 


Medical Libraries Congress 


The second international congress on medical librarianship is to be held 
under the auspices of the Medical Library Association in Washington DC from 
16th to 22nd June 1963. The theme of the congress is ‘Libraries in the advance- 
ment of medicine’. Inquiries should be addressed to the Executive Secretary, 
Second International Congress on Medical Librarianship, National Library of 
Medicine, Bethesda 14, Maryland, USA. | 


New Centre for Information Sciences 


A Centre for Information Sciences has been established at Lehigh University, 
Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, USA. This is the third inter-departmental laboratory 
for research and instruction to be formed at Lehigh in as many months. The 
new centre, a division of the university library, will be directed by Mr R.S. 
Tavlor, Associate Librarian. The centre is stated to have three main purposes: 
inter-departmental research in the information sciences, an inter-disciplinary 
programme of instruction at the graduate level, and the development and 
operation of selected substantive information centres. 


Patent Office Index 


The Patent Office has completed the preparation of a running index of 
patent specifications under current classification marks, and can now supply a 
list of specifications published in the last fifty years under any particular classi- 
fication. Inquiries should be addressed to the Patent Office. 
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Translations of Foreign Standards 


Aslib has recently been asked by one or two members to extend the Common- 
wealth Index of Scientific Translations to include specifically translations of 
foreign standards. The Index already includes some standards simply because 
they happen to have been notified, but no attempt has been made to collect 
details of translated standards systematically. 

It is thought that this matter is primarily one for the British Standards 
Institution, which already holds a number of translations, some of them issued 
by the foreign standards organizations. The BSI has agreed to compile a full 
list of the translated standards which it holds and asks firms to deposit copies of 
their translations with BSI or, alternatively, to lodge with BSI details of trans- 
lations which they have available for loan. It is hoped that member organiza- 
tions of Aslib will collaborate in this useful undertaking. 


Foreign Language Barrier 


The foreign language barrier in science and technology, a study based upon three 
investigations carried out in the Aslib Research Department, is to be published 
early in September. The nature and extent of the foreign language barrier as it 
affects English-speaking scientists and engineers is reviewed and the potential- 
ities of three ways of surmounting or lowering it are examined: teaching 
scientists to read foreign languages; cover-to-cover translations; co-operative 
indexes and pools of unpublished translations. The text includes tables and 
diagrams showing results achieved by three ‘Russian for Scientists’ courses, and 
the time taken by students to obtain a useful reading knowledge; a list of 317 
foreign language journals from which articles have been translated most 
frequently (as judged by entries in the Commonwealth Index); and the numbers 
of translations of articles made, and requested, by language and date. 

The foreign language barrier in science and technology provides evidence relevant 
to Dr J.E.Holmstrom’s paper with the same title to be given at the Aslib 
Annual Conference in October. It will be available from Aslib, price 125; an 
order form is enclosed with this issue. 


New Library Journal 


A new quarterly, Herald of Library Science, has been started under the auspices 
of the Sarada Ranganathan Endowment for Library Science. Shri Prithvi Nath 
Kaula, the Editor, hopes to produce a journal which is neither too theoretical 
nor too ephemeral in content, and intends to encourage young librarians to 
publish their views on professional subjects. Volume 1, number 1 was published 
in January, and subsequent issues are to be published in April, July, and 
October. - Subscriptions, at 25s a year, should be sent to Herald of Library 
Science, C 1 Banaras Hindu University, Varanasi 5, India. 


Public Record Office Reprints 


HM Stationery Office has granted permission to the Kraus Reprint Corpora- 
tion to reproduce two series of Public Record Office publications which, for the 
most part, have been out of print for a long time. Kraus will be reprinting the 
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original texts of all ninety-nine titles in the Rolls series Rerum Britaunicarum 
medii aevi scriptores. ‘They will reprint the Public Record Office lists and indexes 
(all at present out of print) by photolitho. Manuscript amendments will be 
included, bringing these scholarly reference tools up to date. Supplementary 
volumes of hitherto unpublished lists will be issued in the same series. 

All United Kingdom sales will be handled by HM Stationery Office. 


Serials in the National Library of Medicine 


Nearly 9,000 periodicals received between 1950 and 1960 at the National 
Library of Medicine, Washington DC, are listed in Biomedical serials 19 50-1960 
a selective list of serials in the National Library of Medicine, compiled by L. M. Spanier 
and published by the Public Health Service of the US Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. 

The title arrangement is explained in detail in an introduction and each entry 
shows the date and volume with which the library’s file began. Changes of 
title and non-vernacular summaries or contributions are noted. As a reference 
list of medical titles this has many advantages over World medical periodicals, and 
medical and pharmaceutical librarians will find it worth purchase. Biomedical 
serials I9 50-1960 is for sale by the Superintendent of Documents, US Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, DC, price $3. 
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CONFERENCE ON CLASSIFICATION 
Attendance List 


BAMBROUGH, J. R., St John’s College, Cambridge. 

BOYCE, A. J., Department of Zoology, University Museum, Oxford. 

BURNABY, DR T. P., Department of Geology, University of South Staffs. 

CAMPBELL, DR D. J., Pressed Steel Co. Ltd, Oxford (Member of Classification 
Research Group). 

CLEVERDON, C. W., College of Aeronautics Library, Cranfield (Member of 
Classification Research Group). 

CRAWSHAY—WILLIAMS, R., philosopher, Penrhyndeudraeth, Merioneth. 

CURREY, J., Department of Paleontology, University Museum, Oxford. | 

DOLL, DR R., Medical Research Council Statistical Research Unit, London 
School of Hygiene and Tropical Medicine. 

DYSON, DR G. M., chemical engineering and scientific documentation, Lough- 
borough. 

EVANS, B. AGARD, 0.3.E., Ministry of Works Library (Chairman, Aslib Confer- 
ences and. Meetings Committee). 

FARRADANE, J. E. L., information scientist. 

FORTES, PROF, M., William Wyse Professor of Social Anthropology, King’s 

” College, Cambridge. 

GLENIWORTH, DR R., Macaulay Institute for Soil Research; Aberdeen. 

HEALY, M. J. R., Soil "Survey of England and Wales, Rothamsted. 

HEIM, DR ALICE, intelligence tests, Cambridge. 

HEYWOOD, DR V., Botanical Laboratory, University of Liverpool. 

HOLLOWAY, A. H., Admiralty Centre for Scientific Information and Liaison 
(Deputy Chairman, Aslib Conferences and Meetings Committee). 

JOLLEY, J. L., J.L. Jolley & Partners Ltd, High Wycombe. 

KENNARD, MRS O., National Institute for Medical Research, London. 

MILLS, J., North-Western Polytechnic, London (Member of Classification 
Research Group). 

MILNER, G. B., School of Oriental and African Studies, University of London. 

NEEDHAM, DR R. M., Language Research Unit, Cambridge. 

OSMUND, DR D. A., Soil Survey of England and Wales, Rothamsted. 

PALMER, B. I. , Library Association (Member of Classification Research Group). 

PARKER-RHODES, DR A. F., Language Research Unit, Cambridge. 

PERRING, DR F., University Botanic Garden, Cambridge. 

ROBINS, R. H., School of Oriental and African Studies, University of London. 

SILVESTRI, PROF. L., Istituto di Microbiologia, University of Milan. 

SKELLAM, J. G., Nature Conservancy, London. 

SMART, DR J., Museum of Zoology, Cambridge. 

SPICER, DR C., Imperial Cancer Research Laboratories, London. 

STEARN, DR W. T., Department of Botany, British Museum (Natural History). 

SYLVESTER-BRADLEY, DR P. C., Department of Geology, University of Leicester. 

WHITEHEAD, DR F. H., Department of Botany, Imperial College of Science and ' 
Technology, University of London. 

WILSON, L. W., Director, Aslib. 
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CLASSIFICATION : 
AN INTERDISCIPLINARY PROBLEM 


Proceedings of an Aslib Conference 
London, 6th April 1962. 


Chairman BARBARA R.F.KYLE 
Assistant Director, The National Beok League 


HE Chairman welcomed delegates on behalf of Aslib. She recalled that at 

the international conference on classification held some years before at 
Dorking, there had been a permanent air of intellectual euphoria. Nobody had 
gone to bed. If as much interest were aroused on this occasion, delegates must 
remember that they could not do in two or three hours what had proved 
impossible to do in a week, including nights, at Dorking. Dorking had been a. 
particularly fruitful conference. Some of the members, writing on classification 
afterwards, wrote ‘aprés Dorking’. She did not know whether they would also 
say ‘après Belgravia’. 

The intention was to discover what they could contribute to each other in 
their many common problems. Non-scientists reading the scientific journals 
recently had come to the conclusion that the subject was not quite as simple even 
in botany and biology as they had thought. At least one taxonomist had defined 
species as ‘an assemblage of animals recognized as a species by a competent 
taxonomist’! She hoped that they could go beyond that. 

People were present from specialized subject fields and from the documenta- 
tion profession. Together they might achieve much. 


INTRODUCTION 


MR J.S.L. GILMOUR, M.A., F.u.s., Director, University Botanic Garden, 
Cambridge, in his introductory paper said that it might be useful to launch the 
symposium with a brief reference to what certain philosophers had said about 
classification in general, as a background to the later consideration of particular 
problems in particular fields of classification. Much that he would say would 
be familiar to many of the audience, but it might be worthwhile having it 
presented at the beginning in order to keep it in mind during the discussion. 
There were two or three professional philosophers in the audience who would 
know more about the subject than he did. No doubt they would expand on 
what he said or correct it during the discussion. 

The four main nineteenth-century philosophers who had written on ices: 
tion were Mill, Whewell, Jevons, and Venn and, as far as his limited reading had 
gone, most other philosophers who had written on classification had said 
roughly the same thing. - 

He wished to make three points, taken from the writings of these philosophers. 
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The first, and perhaps the most important, was that classification was regarded 
by these philosophers as one of the main elements in man’s use of language and 
as such was one of the basic human tools for dealing with the world around him. 
Many of the philosophers pointed out that when one said ‘chair’ and ‘table’, the 
mere use of those words automatically classified everything in the world into 
chairs and non-chairs, and tables and non-tables. They further pointed out that 
if one did not have this device of classification, and had to use an individual 
word for every object, communication would be intolerably cumbersome and 
slow. Instead of saying, “Bring me that chair’, one would say, ‘Do what you 
did yesterday with the object which we called Jimmy’. In that event one prob- 
ably would not get what one wanted. 

Two subsidiary points flowed from this first main point. First, classification 
was not an end in itself but was a means to an end, just as was language itself. 
This had been very much stressed by Mr R. Crawshay-Williams in two of his 
books. He was present at the conference, and it was hoped that he would 
expand on the subject later. Secondly, this use of the word ‘classification’ by 
philosophers was a much wider use than that normally adopted by people who 
were classifying in actual disciplines. People sometimes said, ‘I suppose that 
we must abandon classification and go back to an alphabetical arrangement’. 
According to the philosophers, the use of an alphabetical arrangement was just 
as much a classification as any other arrangement. It was helpful to employ 
this wide use of the term because it emphasized the likenesses and the differences 
in aims and purposes between different arrangements rather more than if one 
drew a line between kinds of arrangement and said that some were classifications 
and others were not. 

The second main point followed from the first: that if classifications were a 
means to an end, obviously the classification employed must vary with the end 
in view. This could be summed up in the slogan “different classifications have 
different purposes’. It followed that there was no ideal classification which was 
suitable for all purposes. There must be a particular classification for a particular 
purpose. An obvious example was in the classification of human beings. There 
was no one ideal classification suitable for all purposes. If one were interested 
in what human beings did, one would classify them in professions. If one were 
interested in where they were born or lived, one would classify them in 
nationalities. It made no sense to ask which was the better classification of the 
two. The question must be, better for which purpose? Much of our humour 
was bound up with using an unexpected classification. For example, there was 
the man in the Thornton Wilder play who introduced a lady-.at a reception 
with the words, ‘I know that our visitors will wish to hear a word from that 
gracious and charming mammal, Mrs Antrobus, wife and mother—Mrs 
Antrobus!? Undoubtedly Mrs Antrobus was a mammal, but it was perhaps not 
a particularly expected description of her in that context! 

The third main point was that philosophers distinguished between two broad 
types of classification; these merged into one another, although they were fairly 
distinct at the extremes. The two types had been called by various pairs of 
terms. Examples were ‘natural and artificial’, ‘scientific and non-scientific’, and 
‘general purpose and special purpose’. 
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The essential distinction between these two types in their extreme forms was 
that the objects classified in a natural classification showed a likeness in a large . 
number of attributes whereas those classified under an artificial classification 
showed a likeness in only a small number of attributes, possibly only one. The 
classification of books under authors was a natural classification, but their 
classification according to the colour of their binding was an artificial classifica- 
tion. A classification under authors, for instance, grouped together books 
broadly of the same subject, date, etc., whereas the colour of the binding of the 
book had probably no other attribute correlated with it. 

There were two rather important subsidiary points arising here; the first was 
the question of purpose. This linked with the third pair of terms often used for 
these two types of classification: general purpose and special purpose. One 
could broadly say that a natural classification served many more purposes than 
did an artificial classification. For example, to say that a book was by Dickens 
was a useful classification for many purposes, such as deciding whether one 
would enjoy it, whether it was fit to be presented to Aunt Mary, whether it was 
likely to be humorous and so on. To sav that it had a red binding had probably 
no purpose other than deciding where it should go on a shelf in a drawing-room 
which you wanted to look pleasant. 

The second subsidiary point was that philosophers had distinguished two 
different methods of classification. Again, these merged, but at the extremes 
they were fairly distinct. One might call these two methods the typological 
method, which was linked with a natural classification, and the definitional 
method, which was linked with an artifcial classification. 

The definitional classification in its extreme form consisted of consciously 
selecting one or perhaps two attributes and defining the groups as all the objects 
which showed these attributes. An example of this was in the law, where it was 
essential to be certain which attributes were meant when using a word such as 
‘murder’ or ‘theft’. 

In its extreme form the typological method was entirely different. It was not 
a deliberate process, but one by which the classes gradually, and more or less 
unconsciously, grew up around a notional ‘type’. Most of our common names, 
such as ‘chair’ and ‘table’, had arisen in this way. As distinct from the defini- 
tional method, there were not necessarily any attributes common to the whole 
class. This type of method led to what was called ‘family resemblance’, 

These two types of classification, and these methods which were linked with 
them, merged, and there was rarely a pure example of one or the other. What 
often happened was that a series of classes grew up by the typological method 
arid then one tried to apply the definitional method to them. This was roughly 
what happened in biological genera and species. | 

He had been very brief and sketchy, but he hoped that what he had said had 
reminded some present of what philosophers had said about classification in 
general. He left one thought in conclusion: classification was not an end in 
itself, but always served some purpose outside itself. 
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A.J.CAIN, M.A., DPHIL, F.L.S. 
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IVING organisms are immensely complicated things, most of which (except 

the minutest) present at a glance a vast variety of structural and other 
characters that can be considered from many aspects. The analogy between 
animals and writings would seem to be clear, and the necessity for co-ordinate 
classification equally great for both. Certainly, many different sorts of classifica- 
tion are used for animals and their parts, in relation to their genetics, develop- 
ment, functions in the widest sense, distribution, ecology, and evolution. Yet 
there is one principal classification which bears the principal reference system, 
and co-ordinate classification is only subsidiary. 

It has long been known empirically that at least as far as structure is concerned 
animals tend to cluster into a definite number of great groups; that however 
they may differ superficially, nevertheless almost all of them can be assigned to 
one or other of these groups; and that provided a sufficient number of characters 
is considered, the assignment on these characters will be supported by the 
examination of further characters. A whale is a (highly modified) mammal not 
only because it produces milk from mammary glands, but also because of the 
characters of its skeleton, it circulation, its excretory system, its mode of 
reproduction, its embryonic characters, and so on. Cuvier went so far as to say 
that there were only a few major plans of construction in animals, and the 
differences between animals of the same plan, however naturalists might like to 
dignify them by resounding rank-names, were really rather trivial. Allowing 
for the fact that he recognized only four main plans, and that one of these 
required breaking up into about fourteen different ones, he was, broadly speak- 
ing, tight. But when we come to break up the major groups, we sometimes 
meet difficulties, and when we come down to minor ones, we may be faced with 
an almost reticulate pattern of variation from form to form, which it is very 
difficult to break up into discrete groups on any satisfactory criteria. 

The general observation that a hierarchical classification into groups is 
possible recetved its theoretical confirmation in the theory of evolution. If the 
production of new sorts is by gradual modification in many features of old 
ones, then a group of forms that resemble each other fundamentally (not 
merely superficially) will all be descendants from one ancestral form. The 
‘natural’ thing to do will be to group them together since this will show what 
they ‘really’ are, namely modifications of one single type. In general, it will be 
true that any form will be most like its immediate ancestor and, in consequence, 
such a classification will demonstrate for us the actual course of evolution. It 
will therefore be the most useful, and for greatest efficiency the reference system 
should be based on it. 

But there are several important difficulties that stand in the way. In the first 
place, we have only a very imperfect knowledge of most forms, and cannot 
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hope, in the case of fossil groups, for it to improve very much. It may be a 
matter of guesswork, therefore, to reconstruct the course of evolution in any 
one group and to say what a given form ‘really is’ in evolutionary terms. 
Secondly, as knowledge does increase in some groups, we shall be faced with a 
continuous series of forms, not a number of highly discrete ones—the good 
species of Linnaeus—which can be used as units. ‘This difficulty is now well 
known as a practical problem in animal taxonomy. Thirdly, and perhaps worst 
of all, the human eye and brain are far better at appreciating at a glance a vast 
number of characters than is the human hand at writing them all down and 
making them explicit. But the number of kinds of animal known is enormous 
and increasing daily, and the number of characters of each to be examined is, 
according to Mayr", limited only by the patience of the investigator. Moreover, 
the continual invention of new investigatory techniques (in serum technology 
for example) is always adding hosts of new ones of the greatest interest. The 
principal working taxonomists are museum workers trying to distinguish new 
forms, to revise old groups to bring them more into line with increasing 
knowledge, and, above all, to sdeutify material for themselves and others. The 
immense number of new forms becoming known had a bad effect on taxonomic 
practice in Linnaeus’s day?’ and that and the number of new characters together 
are having a bad effect now. The taxonomist is compelled to some rule of 
economy in his work, to devising classifications which bring him through the 
minimum number of stages to the group or form he wants, and to defining 
groups which require the minimum number of the most easily found characters 
for their identification. These requirements are often in full conflict with those 
of a classification based on a great variety of characters or an evolutionary 
classification. Lastly, such a heavy reliance on the speediest methods of working 
out groups, forms, and definitions means necessarily that very much taxonomy 
is done at a glance, and that the selection of characters is often, because not 
explicit, heavily biased by the experience of the particular taxonomist, the 
groups he has previously worked on (and those he has zo¢ worked on), his ideas 
about evolution, and occasionally sheer idiosyncracy. 

If there were any method of analysing animals so that the construction and 
behaviour of each could be shown to follow from a few great principles, then 
ideally each form could be expressed in terms of these principles in such a way 
as to define it and its properties completely. Something of this sort has happened 
in the classification of the elements by their atomic structure. Such a taxonomy 
of analysed entities has been attempted many times. In Linnaeus’s period and 
before, logical analysis, plus Aristotelian physiology, was thought to help in 
this*. About the beginning of the nineteenth century, physiological criteria of 
what must be the most important characters were widely used®. But in both 
periods there was far too little information for any such analytical taxonomy 
to be attempted, and workers were in fact arguing in a circle from the observed 
constancy of certain characters in already recognized ‘natural groups’ to their 
physiological importance. Darwin rightly rejected such attempts, but he tried 
_ to recognize which characters were more likely to remain constant during 
evolution and to use them as the best indicators of ancestry—and his criterion 
again, in the absence of a really good fossil record, could only be constancy 
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within ‘natural groups’ ®& 7 § 10, Tn fact, if all we have is a number of living 
forms which are closely related in structure, we may well believe that they are 
all descended from a common ancestor. But one of them may be that ancestor 
still persisting; or the whole group may have diverged from something very 
like the generalized form we can obtain by neglecting all characters peculiar to 
only one or a few of the extant forms; or the common ancestor may have been 
right outside the group as it exists today—or indeed some members of it may 
have acquired their resemblances by convergence and the group is really 
polyphyletic. We just don’t know. 

Convergence is a well-established evolutionary phenomenon. Different 
stocks of animal, given the opportunity, may take up very similar modes of 
life and may then come to resemble each other to a quite extraordinary degree. 
Parasites are an obvious example—some internal parasites in the sea are hel- 
minths, others copepod crustacea, others gastropod molluscs and so on, but 
some of these resemble one another more than they do the free-living members 
of their own groups. In South America, while it was an island continent, 
marsupials and true mammals radiated to fill nearly all the niches occupied 
by true mammals in the northern world; perhaps their best efforts were a one- 
toed horse and a marsupial sabre-toothed tiger. Such striking examples as 
these are well known—Darwin mentioned the whale, dugong and bony fishes, 
the mouse and shrew, and so forth. But these are the examples in which we 
can see, in other characters, that convergence has occurred. It is true that very 
distantly related forms are unlikely to converge completely, but when we have 
two telated stocks, it is far easier for them to converge (usually in different 
regions of the earth). In this case, part of the resemblance of their descendants 
will be ancestral, and part will be convergent—and we may be unable in the 
absence of a good fossil record not merely to separate the convergent from the 
ancestral characters but even to recognize that convergence has occurred. This 
difficulty was never discussed by Darwin® ê and has only recently received the 
attention it deserves?>1°, 

Taxonomists have in the past been so anxious to justify their procedures on 
whatever theory was fashionable that they have often mistaken their own 
actions or committed unjustifiable ones. The reason for this is thoroughly 
respectable, indeed laudable; they were wanting to do the best they could, to 
produce classifications based on what animals ‘really are’. In the eighteenth 
century the prestige of deductive reasoning led them to reject the empirical 
approach of Adanson'; in the nineteenth and twentieth the respect commanded 
by evolutionary theory has again led them to reject empirical methods, while in 
both centuries the enormous amount of material to be got through has com- 
pelled them to work with as few explicit characters as possible. But the result 
has often been that different people have had very different opinions on what 
must have been primitive in a given group, and have arranged it very differently 
with consequent disturbance to the nomenclature. Some revisions, of course, 
have been based on additional information and have been real improvements, 
but others have not. I might instance the vicissitudes of the Oligochaeta 
(earthworms and allied forms). In early days one started with Lumbricus as most 
complicated and therefore the most perfect example, and worked down to the 
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simple ones. Then under the spell of evolution, one started with the simplest, 
Aeolosoma, as primitive and worked up. More recently under the influence of 
Michaelsen and Stephenson one starts from about the middle, Lumbriculus ox 
thereabouts, and works from there in several directions. Michaelsen’s latest 
classification uses such terms as Archioligochaeta and Neooligochaeta and 
looks very scientific and evolutionary, and has been widely accepted, especially 
in the USA. But there is really no basis at all for an evolutionary classification 
of the major groups within the class, and an old grouping into Microdriles 
(small, rather simple forms), Megadriles (arge'and complex—earthworms) and 
Discodriles (some leech-like ectoparasites) is infinitely preferable as being useful 
and comparatively free from tendentiousness. Other groups have suffered far 
worse; in some, an expert in the group can see that a recent reviewer has worked 
on principles which he has never discussed, and may even not know clearly 
himself’. 

Many groups at the present day, therefore, are arranged on a curious mixture 
of doubtful ‘evolutionary’ principles and procedures which produce easily 
defined groups primarily for purposes of identification. These lead to the 
splitting of groups on an easily seen and stated character, although on all other 
characters known no such separation should be made. 

Lastly, there is a further complication. In Linnaeus’s day there was a good 
theoretical unit, the species, and when his own theory of taxonomy was finally 
abandoned? 4; 5: & 7 it was still possible to think of all higher groups as being 
collections of species brought together on their general resemblances. Now, 
such a pleasant uniformity has gone for good" (see ? for a general account). 
Some species ate interbreeding populations evolving by themselves without 
genetic contributions from other forms—these in animals correspond to the 
good species of Linnaeus in some ways. Others are agamic; each individual 
has only one parent and the criteria of interbreeding cannot be applied. Others 
are arbitrary chunks cut out of a single evolutionary line. All have to be fitted 
into a single scheme of classification. 

Moreover, the standard system of nomenclature, the binomial nomenclature 
derived from Linnaeus, was part of a system carefully designed to fit with 
Linnaeus’s own theory of taxonomy, in which the genus was at least as important 
practically as the species. At present? our only approach to a unit is the species 
in some of its forms, and all groups above it are only collections of species, 
brought together on their overall affinities. Yet a species cannot be named 
without it being assigned to a genus. The advantages of an internationally 
agreed nomenclature with rules for synonymy and homonymy and for valid 
publication are so great that few would wish for any change—yet the nomen- 
clature is strictly speaking no longer appropriate except by accident. 

One healthy sign is the adoption by several groups of taxonomists indepen- 
dently of procedures which can give some reasonably objective estimate of 
overall resemblance. But the time required for assembling the data which these 
procedures require remains very great, and there is no doubt that the traditional 
taxonomy-at-a-glance will continue to operate and be the principal taxonomic 
procedure. The necessity for distinguishing between classifications purely for 
identifying (keys), classifications that store the greatest information about 
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their subjects (natural? or phenetic classifications), and classifications that 
attempt for imperfectly known groups to guess at the course of evolution, is 
still not fully appreciated. 
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IKE the classification of animals, botanical classification was formalized 

by Linnaeus against a background of Aristotelian philosophy and logic. 
The hierarchical system, with a Latin binomial nomenclature for the unit of the 
species, has provided for the main purposes of botanical science a reasonably 
stable reference system in an international language, by means of which infor- 
mation, ideas, and generalizations about plants can be communicated. 

Linnaeus was largely concerned with the description and identification of 
‘kinds’ of plants. Without the ordered system of classification and nomenclature 
which he provided, the wealth of plants and animals new to science which were 
coming from the voyages of exploration could not have been dealt with in the 
late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries. Inevitably there grew up a 
tradition of Linnaean taxonomy and a more or less standardized procedure, 
which flourished in the nineteenth century largely in the hands of a ‘pro- 
fessional’ class of herbarium taxonomists. 

The stability of the classification of the flowering plants (to which for obvious 
reasons the main attention of the early botanists was directed) can be readily 
appreciated by looking at de Jussieu’s Genera plantarum’. Of the twenty largest 
families of flowering plants recognized by modern taxonomists, no fewer than 
eighteen are immediately indentifiable in this work, and half of these are named 
exactly as at the present day (e.g. Cruciferae, Rosaceae, and Umbelliferae). It is 
true to say that the majority of familiar north-west European genera of flowering 
plants can be found in Linnaeus’s works, and the majority of familiar families 
into which these genera are grouped can be found in de Jussieu. In other 
words, the general shape of flowering plant taxonomy was laid down before 
the end of the eighteenth century in Europe. 

The significance of this origin of botanical taxonomy seems to have been 
generally overlooked. It has been naively assumed by most taxonomists that 
stability is evidence of some essential ‘correctness’ of the natural classification 
of flowering plants, and this assumption has operated powerfully, as we shall 
see, in post-Darwinian botany. The inescapable conclusion of a study of the 
history of botanical taxonomy is that a ‘natural’ classification, based upon total 
resemblance in a variety of characters, has survived because it proves useful for 
the somewhat diverse general purposes of botany as a whole, not because of any 
great intrinsic merit in the particular natural classification which actually took 
- shape. I have shown elsewhere? that our modern classification is heavily biased 
because it originated in Europe and was shaped with reference to European 
plants; if we were to start again, a new natural classification might well look 
very different, and in particular the size and circumscription of families and 
genera could be quite unfamiliar. Would the classification be any ‘better’ or 
‘worse’? Here the remarks made by Mr Gilmour are obviously relevant. 
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In the century since the publication of Darwin’s Origin of species three factors 
have powerfully influenced writers on botanical taxonomy. First, there was 
Darwin’s explanation of ‘natural affinity’ in classification in terms of common ` 
descent, which Dr Cain discussed in the context of zoological classification. As 
in zoology, post-Darwinian taxonomy in botany has been heavily infected with 
phylogenetic (evolutionary) speculation, and it is probably true to say that the 
majority of taxonomists still equate ‘natural’ with ‘phylogenetic’ classification, 
and envisage their natural classifications as gradually perfectable towards the 

‘ideal’ classification which would faithfully reflect evolutionary history. I agree 
entirely with Mr Gilmour that it is essential to refute this view. 

The second post-Darwinian factor influencing plant taxonomy is the growth 
of cyto-genetics and micro-evolutionary studies, producing the area of study 
variously called ‘experimental taxonomy’, “biosystematics’ or ‘genecology’. 
These modern studies offer the possibility of objective criteria, such as inter- 
fertility, for the definition of groups. Here the tension is greatest at the level 
of the taxonomic species, the unit to which the binomial is attached. The desire 
to redefine the species in genetical terms is understandable; but the effect of try- 
ing to do so is to produce chaos in the general reference system (cf. Darlington’). 
For this reason, Gilmour and Gregor (see ? for references) suggested a special 
terminology for micro-evolutionary studies in which it would be explicitly 
recognized that the categories of genus, species, etc., were general-purpose 
taxonomic ones, and the ‘*.. . deme’ terms were relatable to the general reference 
system. This seems an admirable, logical solution to a terminological ane 
which bedevils a good deal of biological writing. 

The third factor affecting taxonomy is the most recent, and has as yet E 
begun to operate; it is, however, destined to have a profound effect. I refer to 
quantitative methods for estimating taxonomic relationship, now become 
“practical politics’ for the first time with modern data-processing machinery. 
This is Dr Sneath’s field, and I am content to leave it to him today. 

All these new factors cause tension and disagreement in botanical taxonomy 
because of the unresolved conflict of ideas in the logical and philosophical 
discussions of the nature and purpose of classification and in the meaning of 
‘relationship’. Is it meaningful to speak of an improved classification of plants 
(or of anything) unless there is agreement on the purpose (or the criteria of 
assessment)? Can the word ‘relationship’ be used unqualified without causing 
misunderstanding? In botanical taxonomy these unresolved difficulties produce 
many sterile arguments about whether this grouping of taxa is ‘better’ than 
that, or whether X is more closely related to Y than to Z. 

So far I have confined my attention to the taxonomy of the higher plants, 
which is based today, as it was in Linnaeus’s day, on the visible morphological 
characters of the individual. The taxonomy of micro-organisms (bacteria, 
viruses, etc.) is, however, in a quite different state. The history of biological 
science has forced it to develop inside a Linnaean framework, although practically 
all our knowledge of these groups is relatively recently acquired. It is not self- 
evident in the taxonomy of micro-organisms that a fixed general-purpose 
hierarchical classification with a Latin binomial nomenclature is what is needed; 
and it is, I think, significant that some of the most powerful questioning of the 
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theory and philosophy of taxonomy has come from workers with micro- 
otganisms whose ‘traditional’ taxonomy was so inadequate. It is relatively 
easy to justify an unthinking traditional approach to classification in the higher 
organisms where, as we have seen, a natural classification is generally workable 
and commands general assent; but the absence of agreement as to what consti- 
tutes a ‘character’ and the obvious dependence of this choice on the particular 
interest of the investigator, have brought the microbiologist to face issues of 
fundamental importance in classification. I hope that we shall have an oppor- 
tunity to discuss these today. 
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CLASSIFICATION OF SOILS 


B.W.AVERY, B.SC. 
Soil Survey of England and Wales, Rothamsted 


ROM the first emergence of civilizations based on agriculture, variations 

in the nature and productive capacity of the soil were recognized by farmers, 
and names, usually based on colour or texture, were given to distinctive varieties. 
In modern times the connection between soils and the rocks which provide 
their parent materials was generally recognized, and the earliest attempts to 
classify soils systematically had a geological or petrological basis. Most of 
these schemes, such as those proposed by Thaer and Fallou in Germany, 
suffered from their limited geographical scope, and little attention was paid to 
the effects on soil formation of climate, vegetation, and topography. Soil was 
conceived primarily as an inert material composed of variously constituted 
mineral particles mixed with varying quantities of plant residues, and the accent 
on soil as a material received further emphasis following the publication in 1840 
of Liebig’s ‘Chemistry in its Application to Agriculture and Physiology’, which 
suggested that differences in soil fertility-were largely determined by differences 
in chemical constitution. ; 

About 1870, a new concept was introduced and developed by Russian 
investigators, led by Dokuchaiev. Soils, in their view, should be considered as 
independent natural bodies, each with a definite morphological organization 
expressed in the development of distinctive horizons (or layers) roughly parallel 
to the surface. These horizons (together constituting the soil profile) resulted 
from the progressive transformation of the parent rock-materials through the 
continual interaction of various soil-forming or pedogenic processes, including 
chemical and biochemical weathering, breakdown of organic residues through 
the agency of soil-inhabiting organisms, and translocation of dissolved or finely 
dispersed alteration products by soil-water movements. The soil-forming 
processes were conditioned in turn by environmental factors, including climate, 
vegetation, and relief which, together with the character of the parent material 
and the age of the ground surface, determined the type of profile at any par- 
ticular place. Soils, according to the Russian concept, were dynamic, not static 
bodies, evolving with time to reach a condition of equilibrium which was 
primarily dependent on climate and physiography and corresponded to a 
particular vegetational climax. A distinction was thus drawn between ‘mature’ 
soils, with well-developed horizons reflecting the influence of climate and 
vegetation, and ‘immature’ soils with weakly-developed horizons differing 
little from the original material. On this basis, Sibertsiev, a pupil of Dokuchaiev, 
distinguished three broad groups of zonal, intrazonal, and azonal soils. 

1. Zonal soils. Mature soils with salient profile characteristics reflecting the 

influence of regional climate and vegetation (¢.g. podzolic soils of the 
Taiga; chernozem, chestnut and sierozem soils of the steppes and desert- 


steppes). 
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2. Intrazonal soils. Mature soils whose profile characters differ from those of 
associated zonal soils through the operation of local physiographic 
factors such as poor drainage (gley, saline, and peaty soils) or parent 
materials resistant to zonal processes (e.g. rendzinas). 

3. Agonal soils. Immature soils developed in freshly deposited sediments or 
on ground-surfaces newly exposed by erosion. 

On the Russian plains these divisions were expressed geographically in the 
distribution of major types of soil in belts corresponding to the major climatic 
and vegetational zones, each containing local areas of intrazonal and azonal soils. 

The revolutionary ideas of Dokuchaiev and his school stimulated the study 
of soils in the field, first in Russia and later in America and Western Europe, 
and led to the development of numerous systems of classification based on the 
evolution of the soil profile in relation to environmental factors. Outside 
Russia most progress was made in America, where knowledge of soils was 
extended by the early initiation of detailed surveys and where, in 1927, Marbut 
was among the first to propose a multicategorical system of classification 
designed to include all soils already known. Marbut’s scheme was later revised 
and elaborated by Kellogg and others”. In the form finally taken by this scheme 
the highest category (order) is represented by classes of zonal, intrazonal, and 
azonal soils on the Russian model. Below these are sub-orders, representing 
broad groups of soils with common characteristics related to the conditions of 
their formation, and these are in turn divided into great soil groups (corre- 
sponding to the Russian genetic soil types), each characterized by profiles with 
the same kind and arrangement of horizons. Successively lower categories are 
referred to as soil families, soil series, and soil types. These are differentiated 
chiefly on the basis of profile features (such as texture, colour, mineralogical 
constitution, and degree of horizon development) reflecting local differences in 
parent material and hydrologic conditions, and are the units shown on detailed 
soil maps made primarily as an aid to land use. The soil series, which have 
geographic names (e.g. Miami series), are allowed only a narrow range in subsoil 
characteristics, but minor variations in surface texture are included, and these 
are distinguished as soil types (e.g. Miami silt loam). 

By 1939 comparable systems of classification were in use wherever soil 
surveys were being carried out, but whereas workers in Britain and most 
Commonwealth countries adopted the American soil series and types as basic 
units of classification, in Russia, and in Europe generally, lower categories, in 
so far as they were recognized, were given connotative names (often very 
unwieldy) indicating their status as subdivisions of major soil groups or ‘genetic 
soil types’. 

As knowledge of soils and their relationships was extended, it became 
apparent that the various so-called ‘genetico-geographical’ systems of classi- 
fication that had been proposed were subject to several major defects, the chief 
of which was the vague definition of classes in the higher categories. Although 
the systems were informed by similar principles, and similar names (e.g. podzol, 
chernozem) were used for many of the classes recognized, the names often 
carried widely varying connotations in different countries and the resulting 
confusion in nomenclature was such as to engender despair among those 
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seeking a uniform basis for organizing and using the rapidly increasing volume 
of information on the properties, behaviour, and utilization of particular soils. 

Undoubtedly among the chief causes of confusion was the manner in which 
the categories were defined. Although Dokuchaiev himself stressed in connec- 
tion with his first classification that ‘grouping of the soils should always be 
based on the sum of existing characters of a given body’, it was in fact often the 
case (cf. American classification) that class-identification was largely dependent 
on inferred correlations between profile characters, genetic processes, and 
contemporary environmental factors. In the then current state of knowledge 
such identifications were inevitably subject to wide differences in interpretation, 
especially when applied in conditions unlike those of the regions where the 
concepts were originally developed. Moreover, although it was recognized 
that soil differences could generally be attributed to variations in one or other 
of Dokuchaiev’s five factors of soil formation, it became apparent that the role 
of climate had been over-emphasized to the serious neglect of parent-material 
and geomorphic factors. Whereas the concept of zonality appeared eminently 
reasonable when applied to continental plains covered by pleistocene deposits 
of relatively uniform lithology and age, its value as a general basis for classi- 
fication was seriously questioned once attempts were made to apply it in 
unglaciated landscapes composed of varied rocks and land-forms. 

More fundamental objections to the classical ‘genetico-geographical’ approach 
arose from tealization a, that the effect of a particular factor on the course of soil 
formation is dependent on the status of the others, with the result that morpho- 
logically similar soils may originate through the operation of different constella- 
tions of factors; and J, that owing to periodic changes in the environment (e.g. 
pleistocene and post-pleistocene climatic changes), soils associated with all but 
the youngest ground surfaces may have originated under conditions unlike 
those of the contemporary landscape. | 

Another general defect of the earlier genetic systems is that little account was 
taken of soils whose characteristics had been profoundly modified as a result of 
man’s use of the land. Definitions of the classes were based primarily on 
features apparent under natural or semi-natural vegetation, and cultivated soils 
were either ignored or classified on the basis of properties that they were 
presumed to have had when virgin. 

Except in Russia, where current trends in soil taxonomy remain dominated 
by the traditional geographic-evolutionary approach, appreciation of the 
shortcomings of previous schemes has led to a general reaction in favour of 
descriptive systems, with categories defined in terms of intrinsic properties 
rather than in terms of inferred genetic factors or processes. The most extreme 
advocate of this approach is Leeper®, who favours the adoption of an admittedly 
artificial system based on the selection as differentiating criteria of a small 
number of definite and measurable properties of the profile without regard to 
genetic considerations. This proposal has, however, gained only limited 
acceptance, and most soil taxonomists in western countries are now concerned 
with the formulation of what may be called ‘morpho-genetic’ systems, informed 
by two chief guiding principles?» 8. 

1. Classes in all categories are defined in terms of measurable soil properties 
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(including features such as average temperature and seasonal moisture 
regime) which are either a reflection of genesis, or effect the evolution 
of the soil, 

2. Since it is recognized that no one character or group of characters is 
equally significant in all soils, the characters chosen as criteria ate variable 
within each category, the aim keing to attain the most harmonious and 
useful grouping. 

In practice the chief criteria used are differences in the nature and arrangement 
of horizons in the profile, in water relationships, and in easily determined 
physical, chemical, and mineralogical properties; and more attention is paid to 
texture and other properties inherited from the parent material than in the earlier 
systems. 

Of several recently proposed schemes of this type, the most comprehensive 
. has been developed by way of successive approximations by G. D. Smith’. 
This scheme, intended to replace the earlier American system to which I have 
already referred, incorporates a completely new nomenclature and represents an 
extremely painstaking attempt to devise precise definitions of classes without 
departing to any great extent from the older concepts. As a result it seems 
likely to prove excessively complicated and difficult to use. 

Other less complete and more typological schemes have been proposed in 
western Europe by Kubiena> and by Aubert and Duchaufour.1 These use 
existing class names where possible, new names being coined only for classes 
not previously recognized. Beneath the differences in nomenclature these three 
- schemes reflect a gratifying convergence in views, but none of them seems 
likely to command general acceptance without modification. 

The failure of soil scientists to produce a generally acceptable classification 
appears to stem partly from. their attempts to apply the methods of biological 
taxonomy to systems which vary continuously both in space and in time. Thus, 
although soils do not exist as discrete individuals, and although intergradation 
between kinds of soil is normal rather than exceptional, many pedologists 
‘attempt to conceive the soil mantle as a population of individuals, each with 
more or less arbitrary boundaries, and seek to formulate a hierarchical system 
of classification by discovering differentiating characteristics which will group 
classes of individuals into successively higher categories. Yet it may be more 
realistic, as suggested by Gleason‘ in respect of plant communities, to approach 
the problem of classification by attempting to establish in the soil continuum 
abstract points of reference, or. edz, each corresponding to complexes of 
characteristics which are repeated frequently in nature with little variation. 
Also, as pointed out by Crowther’, a hierarchical system is difficult to apply to 
soils because, since their characteristics result from the interaction of a variety 
of factors, a system designed to portzay their interrelationships would need to 
be multidimensional. 

Pettijohn’, discussing the classification of sedimentary rocks, states that ‘a 
good descriptive classification must utilize genetically significant properties’. 
But before one can agree on whether a particular type of classification is good 
or bad, one must first agree on the purpose of the classification. So far as soils 
are concerned, it is clear that, whereas no one classification could possibly meet 
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the specialist needs of agriculturalists, road engineers, and land-use planners, to 
name only a few possible users, there is a real need for a single universal classi- 
fication a, as a means of communication between scientists and technologists 
working with soils or in allied fields; and $, as a basis for organizing knowledge 
about the use and behaviour of soils, particularly through soil maps. To serve 
the first purpose, the main requirement is that class identification should be 
based on observable or measurable properties. For the second purpose, 
however, the value of a classification will depend largely on the selection of 
significant differentiating criteria, and it seems doubtful whether a scheme based 
on a small number of definite properties chosen mainly for their convenience, 
as suggested by Leeper, would meet this objective. Whether a classification 
needs to reflect genetic relationships in order to be useful has been much 
debated, but in view of the status of soil as a component of the eco-system, it is 
at least questionable whether an approach which begins by considering the soil 
as a static body divorced from its environment is likely to lead to a generally 
useful or intellectually satisfying system. 

In recent years increased understanding of soil processes and relationships 
appears to have brought agreement on systematic concepts appreciably closer; 
and for the moment we can only hope that, in the words of Sir Arthur Tansley, 
‘the classifications that do least violence to the facts will survive and the beds 
of Procrustes will be discarded.’ 
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CLASSIFICATION IN SOCIAL ANTHROPOLOGY 


EDMUND R.LEACH, M.A. 
Faculty of Archaeology and Anthropology, Cambridge 


UCH that has been said by other speakers is applicable also to Social 

Anthropology. This subject emerged as a distinctive academic discipline 
in the period 1860-65 and was the direct ‘result of an attempt to apply the 
concepts of Darwinian evolution to social phenomena. The basic axioms of the 
subject are thus closely analogous to those of nineteenth-century botany and 
zoology. Words like ‘tribe’, ‘people’, ‘society’, ‘culture’ have been confused 
with the more biological concept ‘race’ and have commonly been used as if they 
had the qualities of Linnaean ‘species’; że, they are assumed to denote entities 
which are fully discrete and selfperpetuating, each with its own distinct 
evolutionary history. There is also a tacit assumption that any such entity, when 
recorded by the anthropologist, is in a stable condition. Given these assump- 
tions it becomes meaningful to attempt a systematic taxonomy of entities based 
in some regular principle of monothetic division. Such a taxonomy will of 
necessity be of a pyramidal segmentary type, such as the following: 

1. All societies either possess unilineal descent systems or they do not. 

2. All societies which have unilineal descent systems have either a matri- 

lineal system or a patrilineal system or else they have both at once. 

3. All societies which have matrilineal systems either have a systematic 

residence pattern or they do not. 

4. Matrilineal societies which have systematic residence patterns are either 

virilocal, uxorilocal, avunculocal, . . . and so on. 
This kind of thing is not simply a phenomenon of the nineteenth century. Only 
last year (1961) a close colleague of mine published an elaborate and widely 
applauded ‘Classification of Double Descent Systems’ which is precisely in this 
style. 

I do not find it surprising that this kind of thinking was fashionable around 
1860; I find it very extraordinary that it should still be with us a century later. 
The real-life phenomena to which the category words of social anthropology 
apply have none of the characteristics of ‘species’. If we ignore such exceptional 
cases as small island communities in the Pacific, there are nowhere any sharp 
boundaries in social phenomena. Cultures merge into each other and are much 
more likely to be in a condition of rapid change than in a condition of stability; 
individuals can, and frequently do, change their cultural identity; within our 
own lifetime, indeed within the last decade, dozens of new political systems have 
sprung into being which have scarcely any roots in the past and which could not 
have been fitted into any taxonomy of political systems devised, let us say, 
before 1914. 

It would appear, therefore, that much of the orthodox argument of social 
anthropologists belongs to the realm of scholastic ‘realism’: it is concerned with 
universals rather than with things. Too much intellectual subtlety goes into 
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distinguishing the universal essence of ‘marriage’, ‘the family’, ‘unilineal 
descent groups’, ‘witchcraft’, ‘sacrifice’, and so on. 

Among the anthropological classifiers of social systems there seem to be 
several divergent views as to just what it is that is being classified. Some, but 
probably a minority, believe that this kind of ratiocination leads to the discovery 
of truly existent characteristics of naturally existing things. Such a view would 
imply that the boundary between one society and the next is something which 
can be defined by objective criteria. A more tenable view is that which finds 
its basis in Max Weber’s concept of ‘ideal types’. Different varieties of social 
system can be distinguished and classified in terms of ‘models’; it being fully 
appreciated from the start that empirical social situations will never be anything 
other than approximations to these idealized, oversimplified states. This style 
of analysis is commonplace in various branches of applied mathematics where, 
for example, the most complex gqscillatory movements may be represented as 
an approximate combination of a number of elementary sinoidal curves. But 
this method of reaching the ‘truth’ by a series of successive approximations has 
many drawbacks. In particular it sets a premium upon established orthodoxy. 
A really good ideal type model can be stretched to fit almost any conceivable 
situation! 

The Ptolemaic system of astronomy which finally crumbled under the on- 
slaughts of Copernicus and Galileo was just such a model of ideal types. It had 
been assumed ever since Greek antiquity that it was a law of nature that 
heavenly bodies should always move in perfect circles. By constructing a 
typology of multiple epicyclic combinations it proved possible to fit the observed 
ellipses of true astronomy to the erroneous circular dogma of ideal geometry. 
Some of my anthropological colleagues appear to believe in a similar way that 
certain traditionally accepted sociological conformations are a ‘law of nature’. 
When the empirical facts of the case appear to contradict this proposition they 
easily get rid of the difficulty by introducing new taxonomic sub-types of their 
original ideal categories. 

There is another group of anthropological model makers, of whom I myself 
am one, who look upon classification as a purely ad hoc procedure. We recognize 
that any classification which is useful today is likely to prove a frustrating 
handicap when the interests of research workers have changed ten or fifteen 
years from now. Indeed, in social anthropology the climate of ideas often 
changes so fast that a scheme of classification may already be out of date by the 
time it achieves the respectability of appearing in print. 

Although most social anthropologists write and talk as if they firmly believed 
in the permanent value of the categories with which they operate it is quite 
clear that in the past the selection of a scheme of classification has largely 
depended upon fashion and accidental circumstance. Late nineteenth-century 
social anthropology had an evolutionist bias. Patrilineal societies were distin- 
guished from matrilineal societies and it was then dogmatically asserted that the 
latter represented a chronologically earlier stage of social evolution than the 
former. The logic by which this was shown to be the case is quite fallacious and 
the principal ‘cause’ of this doctrine would appear to have been that its prime 
originator, Lewis H. Morgan, had himself done field research among a matri- 
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lineal people, the Iroquois Indians of New York State. He thus had a vested 
interest in the belief that the Iroquois had a thoroughly ‘primitive’, że. chrono- 
logically early, form of society. 

Likewise, since 1940, the dominant theme in British social anthropology has 
been the classification of segmentary lineage systems. It so happened that the 
society which was first subjected to a precise formal analysis in this style was 
that of the Nuer of the Southern Sudan. Because of this chronological accident, 
coupled with the lucidity of the writing style of their observer, the Nuer have 
come to be thought of as having a peculiarly pare type of patrilineal lineage 
system, and other lineage type organizations have tended to be judged true or 
talse according to the degree to which they correspond to the Nuer type. There 
ate no grounds for thinking that the Nuer are especially typical of anything in 
particular and I suspect that if Professor Evans Pritchard had done his fieldwork 
in a different part of the world our taxonomic prejudices on these matters would 
now be entirely different. This kind of situation is, I believe; quite familiar in 
other academic disciplines. 

So much for the past; what of the future? 

My own view is that the social anthropologist would gain a great deal if he 
took the trouble to understand thé principles of electronic computers. Essen- 
tially, a computer handles a limited number of elemental factors. It examines 
the data with which it is presented to see which factors are present and which 
are not, but it also examines for the presence or absence of all possible combina- 
tions of these factors. Finally it describes the objects of its investigations in 
terms of patterned clusters of factors, instead of by means of a list of isolated 
characteristics as in an orthodox monothetic taxonomy. 

We use taxonomies to save ourselves trouble. A taxonomy is based in the 
assumption that function and/or genetic history will set rigid limits to what is 
practically possible. ‘I'he combinations which are palpably impossible are ruled 
out by the principles of the taxonomy. This is a time-saving device, but the 
trouble is that we may easily be overpersuaded that what looks impossible is 
not worth investigation at all. Compared with the time-saving taxonomist, 
computers are very stupid; they insist on examining af the possibilities. Mostly 
this is a waste of time, but not always, and that is the crux. 

Respect for academic ancestors and living superiors leads us to respect the 
categories and classifications which they established and respected. An anthro- 
pological case in.point is provided by a thirty-vear-old dogma that ‘the Nayar 
system is the most thoroughgoing example of perpetual matrilineal succession’. 
Radcliffe-Brown said it was so in 1935, and social anthropologists have gone on 
saying so ever since. Generations of undergraduates have been taught this’ 
gospel truth without any regard for the possible need for validation. When 
Radcliffe-Brown made this ex cathedra pronouncement he drew attention to a 
number of features of Nayar culture which he represented as characteristic of 
the extreme matrilineality of Nayar organization and this example has repeatedly 
been used to illustrate the perfect integration of cultural and structural pheno- 
mena. 

Now the Nayar are a large Hindu caste mainly resident in Kerala State, 
south-west India, and it has been known for at least twenty years that none of 
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the features which Radcliffe-Brown mentioned is in fact peculiar to the matri- 
lineal Nayar. These and a whole complex of other cultural details are found 
not only among the Nayar but also among other non-matrilineal peoples of the 
same area. Moreover the Nayar themselves are not always matrilineal. Yet 
such is our respect for authority and established dogma that even those who 
were fully aware of the facts showed the greatest possible reluctance to question 
the interpretation of the Master. The difficulty was evaded by taxonomic 
subterfuge. Radcliffe-Brown had referred simply to the Nayar. His successor, 
Dr Gough, who is the expert on the facts of the case, has found it necessary to 
distinguish no less than five different sub-types of Nayar society. Radcliffe- 
Brown’s dogma, it turns out, applies to just one of these. This surely is another 
case of Ptolemy’s epicycles. | 

What is needed here, and indeed throughout contemporary social anthro- 
pology, is a wholesome disrespect for the categories of established orthodoxy. 
I am not suggesting that the anthropologist must actually go to the trouble of 
feeding his cultural information into the unprejudiced gullet of a computer but 
it is necessary that he should approach his data with the prejudices of a computer 
rather than with the prejudices of our ancestors as reflected in currently accepted 
taxonomies. The prejudices of the computer are very simple; they amount to 
saying ‘We know nothing in advance; let us inspect the facts under observation 
to see how the elements are grouped into patterns.’ The computer having 
investigated the problem will come back with a ‘taxonomy’, but it will be a 
purely operational taxonomy which satisfies one particular situation on one 
particular occasion. It is not and does not purport to be a final once-for-all 
_ revelation of ultimate truth. l 

This is by no means a minor matter. A computer-minded approach to the 
data of social anthropology will alter the whole nature of the subject. Tradi- 
tionally the social anthropologist has always felt himself overwhelmed by the 
sheer complexity of cultural details. He has used his taxonomic procedures as a 
kind of Occam’s Razor by means of which he can drastically reduce the variety 
of variables that deserve examination. He has tended to argue that cultural 
systems cannot be compared as wholes; we can only compare ‘social structures’ 
——which is rather like saying that the complete analysis of a painting by Botticelli 
is very difficult, but everything becomes much easier if we look at the picture 
through a colour screen which only shows up the colour red! 

The coming of computers has demonstrated that direct analysis is alyays 
possible even when the organization of isolated factors is highly complex. 
Acceptance of this fact should mean that the social anthropologist will once 
again feel competent to handle cultural facts directly without first subjecting 
them to an analytical screening process, such as is implied by the currently 
orthodox ‘structural’ taxonomies. 
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CLASSIFICATION FOR DOCUMENTATION 


B.C. VICKERY, M.A. 
National Lending Library for Science and Technology, Boston Spa 


OCUMENTATION is faced with the following problem. On the one 

hand we have the world’s literature, in many languages; on the other, an 
inquirer with a question. Documentation has to select, from a vast mass of 
words, the few texts that are most closely relevant to an inquiry. It is this 
selection process that makes use of classification. 

Every field of human knowledge is documented to a greater or less extent, 
and documentalists try to classify it. This wide variety of subject matter means 
that librarians, perhaps more than other professions who use classification, have 
been led to take a very considerable interest in the classification process itself. 
While current texts on logic are generally content to expound the traditional 
tenets of classification, documentation has been exploring new problems and 
new techniques. This, I think, is the justification for including a paper by a 
librarian in this conference of scientists. I will try to outline some of the prob- 
lems we have encountered. 


Cross-classification 


The traditional ideal in classification is to arrange all the entities of a universe 
into a single hierarchy: one big family tree in which each entity belongs only 
to a single class, each species to a single genus, and so on. Such a ‘strong’ 
hierarchy is not always possible in documentary classification. 

A given object can be classed in many ways for differing purposes: a rabbit 
can be classed as a rodent, a fur-bearing animal, a herbivore, a pest, a pet, and 
so on, according to the viewpoint of the classifier. While a taxonomic classifica- 
tion can hope to achieve a single hierarchy, because it has a single purpose, few 
documentary classifications are designed to serve a single purpose: they must 
aid users who have varied interests. Consequently documentary schemes must 
allow for cross-classification. For example, documentary classifications of soil 
may comprise four or five hierarchies: soils classified by climate (arctic, sub- 
tropical, arid, etc.), by physiography (desert, prairie, forest, etc.), by constitution 


‘{lateritic, calcareous, alkaline, etc.), by texture (sandy, clay, loam), and by 


mineral origin. 

It might be thought that this cross-classification is due to what Mr Avery 
calls the failure of soil scientists to produce a generally acceptable classification, 
and this is partly true, but it is basically due to the varying purposes that the 
classification has to serve. This is shown again in the documentary classification 
of chemical substances. Chemical science has long since agreed on the basis of 
classifying substances—by constitution—but to serve all purposes we must also 
introduce classification by physical state (e. g. industrial gases), physical behaviour 
(e.g. gels), chemical behaviour (e.g. explosives), origin (e.g. petroleum products), 
mode of production (e. g. fermentation products), and even by scale of production 
(fine chemicals). 
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The need for cross-classification in documentation gives rise to problems in 
that a particular entity may appear in more than one hierarchy, and references 
to it may be scattered in various sections of a catalogue. The documentalist has 
had to devise methods of solving this problem, the details of which can be 
studied in references 1 and 2. 


Entities to be classified 


Taxonomy is basically concerned with classifying ‘natural kinds’—of organ- 
isms, of soils, of substances. Documentation has to classify what is written about 
these objects, and must take into account not only the natural kinds but also 
their properties, behaviour, interactions, and operations on them. Consequently, 
quite apart from any multiplicity of hierarchies for the natural kinds themselves, 
documentary classification must provide hierarchies, or at least schedules, for 
other categories. 

For example, a classification of Soil science, as well as hierarchies for soil, 
may contain schedules for soil structure, soil constituents (chemical and bio- 
logical), soil properties (physical, physico-chemical and biological), soil 
processes (such as formation, translocation, ion exchange, erosion), operations 
on soil (such as drainage, tillage, amendment), and so on. 

In recent years documentalists have given a good deal of thought to bringing 
some order into the variety of terms that occur in hierarchies such as these. 
The various hierarchies that can occur in the classification of a subject field have 
become known as the ‘facets’ of the subject. The expression ‘facet analysis’ has 
been coined. By this is meant the conceptual analysis of a subject to pick out, 
from the theoretically unlimited number of characteristics by which a subject 
could be divided, those that are most significant in the study and practice of 
the subject. For example, a facet analysis of Astronomy might isolate the follow- 
ing facets for classification: 

Celestial bodies (star, comet, planet, etc.) 

Their parts (axis, tail, surface, etc.) 

Systems of bodies (galaxy, constellation, etc.) 

Properties of bodies (size, temperature, etc.) 

Properties of systems (e.g. distribution of stars) 

Motions of bodies (orbit, rotation, etc.) 

Relations between bodies (parallax, eclipse, etc.) 

Interactions between bodies (perturbation, capture) 

Operations (e.g. spectroscopic observation) 

Tools (e.g. telescope). 

In undertaking the facet analysis of a new subject field, it has been found 
helpful to use a list of so-called ‘fundamental categories’ as a provisional 
framework of facets. For science and technology, frequently occurring funda- 
mental categories are substance, organ, constituent, structure, shape, property, 
object of action, action, operation, process, agent, space, and time. 


Subjects to be classed 


Documentation has to class documents: not single entities in a hierarchy, but 
composite subjects. Books may be written about single-termed subjects such as 
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primates, tulips, phenols, podzols, or nebulae, but the papers and reports with 
which documentation must deal are compound subjects: the evolution of 
primates, the propagation of tulips, the nitration of phenols, the fertility of 
podzols, the rotation of nebulae. Many subjects are even more complex, for 
example: ; 

Streptomycin therapy for osteomyelitis of femur 

Fine structure of spectrum of helium atom 

Effect of humus on ctumb formation in loamy sand l 

Wind tunnel measurement of Reynolds number of boundary layer transition 

for model aircraft. l 

To class such subjects, documentary classification must co-ordinate or 
combine terms from several facets. When the product of this classing is in the 
form of a catalogue or a subject index, co-ordination gives rise to difficult 
problems. In what order should terms be combined so as to express the subject 
and aid the searcher? Should the searcher be led to a subject from every term 
in the compound, and if so how can this be achieved without excessive duplica- 
tion of entries in the catalogue? These are problems into which has gone a 
good deal of thought and experiment, but it seems that we are still searching 
for elegant solutions, 


Fields of knowledge 


The scope of a documentary classification is usually designated’ by its title, 
the subject field that it professes to classify. It is no easy task to state what is 
meant by a subject field. In general it can be expressed as Thing-Activity. A 
definite and definable group of things (soils, celestial bodies, chemicals, food, 
etc.) is selected, and from the many relations in which they subsist a certain 
number is selected as relevant. The selected activities may be the entire range 
associated with the things (as perhaps in Soil science or Astronomy), or may 
be more limited (as in Food technology, where the agricultural, nutritive, 
hygienic, and gustatory aspects of food are excluded). 

When a subject field has been selected and defined, analysis will reveal its 
facets. It is rather rare in documentary classification, however, that the librarian 
can restrict himself to a single homogeneous subject field. The average special 
library, serving the varied interests of its readers, will inevitably collect material 
on its central subject studied from marginal points of view, on tool subjects, 
and even on subjects quite distinct from its own which provide needed back- 
ground information. 

For example, in order to classify the literature of Aeronautics, it is necessary 
to provide a classification that includes not only central facets such as aircraft, 
their parts and structure, their operation and aerodynamic behaviour, but also 
subsidiary facets such as materials for aircraft structures, the manufacture of 
those materials, their physical properties, and mathematical tools for the study 
of aeronautics. The result is a very complex special classification. 

It is easy to see that a facet that is subsidiary in one field of knowledge (as 
Properties of materials is in Aeronautics) is central in another subject field (in 
this case in Physics). This fact raises great difficulties when we come to the 
design of a general classification for, say, the whole of science and technology. 
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A general classification cannot simply be a collection of special classifications, 
with, for example, a slightly different assortment of Physical properties appearing 
in each special field where some form of Material is used. A more satisfactory 
solution would be a single schedule of physical properties, from which terms 
can be drawn into combination with terms from other facets as required. 

Such a solution requires that we formulate a set of homogeneous facets which 
collectively are sufficient to express any subject in science and technology, and 
which avoid all redundancy; and secondly, if the product of the classification is 
in the form of a catalogue or a subject index, that we decide the most suitable 
order in which these facets should be combined to form compound subjects. 
We are a long way from providing a satisfactory solution to this problem, but 
I would draw your attention to discussions in references ° and £. 


Application to documentation 


Classification in documentation is a tool for selection. It is essentially a 
‘finding system’ for documents. This function imposes on it characteristics that 
are irrelevant to its functions in taxonomy. 

The first of these characteristics is that it is usually necessary to apply to the 
scheme a shorthand notation, for easy filing and finding. Librarians have paid 
a great deal of attention to the design of notations for a classified catalogue—so 
much so that some library classifications are known by the notational device 
they emphasize (the Decimal and Colon schemes). Again, the coding of sche- 
dules for use in mechanized search systems has been eves studied by other 
documentalists. These problems are discussed in references ? and 5. 

A more important characteristic of a documentary classification is that it is 
an attificial language, designed as a tool to aid in the selection of information 
from a store in response to search questions. The classification serves to 
standardize subject description, so that the descriptions of a subject used by 
indexer and inquirer are more likely to coincide, thus maximizing the probability 
of finding all documents relevant to an inquiry. 

A theoretical classification of a subject field can list all the facets encountered 
- in that field, all the terms in each facet, all the hierarchial relationships of each 
term. But such a schedule may be far too detailed in relation to the set of 
documents to be classed. The scheme may provide a selective sieve far finer 
than is needed by the documentalist. Consequently, a documentary classification 
must reduce the theoretical detail to the minimum needed to carry out the 
selection demanded by searchers. Subsidiary facets that do not serve to separate 
one document from another can be eliminated. Specific terms that are not the 
subjects of independent texts can also be eliminated, or confounded with others 
under a more generic term. Hierarchies displaying generic relations that are 
not sought by inquirers can be eliminated. In short, the classificatory language 
must be the simplest that is needed to satisfy the questions and select from the 
documents available. All additional detail, no matter how theoretically or 
scientifically justifiable, is irrelevant. 

I wish to conclude by emphasizing this concept of classification as a language, 
because it is one that has become of increasing importance in documentation. 
It has lain behind the exploration into notation and coding that has been a 
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feature of the last few decades. It is now taking on a deeper significance. We 
now look on a subject description as the product of a linguistic transformation. 
The indexer has before him a written text, and the many statements therein are 
transformed, by selection and condensation, into one or more brief phrases. 
One challenging field of research that is now emerging in documentation is 
linguistic analysis, whereby we may be able to formulate rules for transforming 
texts into descriptions. If such rules can be formulated, then the way may be 
open to instruct a computer to perform the task. 

From this point of view, a documentary classification is a:condensed standard- 
ized vocabulary, with a simple standardized syntax, possibly related to natural 
language by a set of transformation rules. It is of interest that some students of 
machine translation of languages consider that a standardized artificial language 
of this kind could serve as an intermediary in the translation from one natural 
language to another. This view of classification may be a far cry from that of 
the taxonomist, and may have little relevance for him. But I fancy that Aristotle, 
with his deep interest in both logic and language, would be vastly intrigued. 
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ATHEMATICS, in one form or another, has been used in classification 

from an early period, e.g. Bayes’s formula, Boolean algebra, Cartesian 
co-ordinates. ‘There has been renewed interest in this field lately because of the 
availability of electronic computers. First, however, one must have a clear idea 
of the questions one wishes to have answered, and for this reason I shall discuss 
the sorts of ideas that one can handle mathematically. 

There is a close connection between classification and information theory. 
This is evident from the fact that whatever it is that one is classifying, what is 
ultimately handled is information. Similarly, those working on information 
theory ask much the same questions as those working on classification®. All 
classifications statt with a number of entities which we wish to classify and their 
properties. Often one of the most difficult problems is to know what entities 
and what properties should be employed. In some fields this may be self- 
' evident. For instance, in documentation, books and papers are fairly easy to 
define, and their printed contents (rather than the binding or colour or size) 
are usually the properties to be studied. In other fields this may be less simple; 
e.g. in medicine it may be difficult to define what we mean by some diseases or 
to know what symptoms we should list and what are irrelevant. In addition, 
when filling in the tables of data we must decide what is ‘the same property’ in 
two entities. Is the wing of a pheasant ‘the same’ as the wing of a partridge? 
Is it “the same’ as the wing of a penguin, or a bat or a bee? Such questions 
cannot be answered by machines (at least at present), and hence one must 
select and define the attributes clearly and unambiguously. 

Methods of division of the collection of entities follow two main paths, the 
monothetic and the polythetic?. Monothetic divisions are exemplified by the 
well-known ‘A not-A’ dichotomies. Any group is here defined upon a unique 
set of attributes which is both necessary and sufficient to define the group. Such 
systems are relatively simple to use, and their mathematical properties are fairly 
straightforward. Alphabetization is a good example. Monothetic divisions, 
however, do not yield classifications of the kind we recognize as ‘natural’, that 
is those based on the greatest number of common concordant attributes. The 
latter are based on polythetic division, in which many different sets of attributes 
may be compatible with class-membership, and no attribute need be essential to 
class-membership. For example, the sets ABC, ACD, and BCD might form a- 
polythetic class. Many of our everyday concepts are polythetic, though this 
has not been generally realized. Natural groups of animals and plants, types of 
vegetation, kinds of furniture—and of especial interest in this meeting, subjects 
like chemistry, genetics, and classification itself—are polythetic concepts wholly or 
in part. Such polythetic groups are made by us intuitively, but one can also do 
this mechanically. This involves successively a table of entities and their 
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properties, a table of comparisons between the entities giving their overall 
similarities (or resemblances), and the grouping of the entities into clusters on 
the basis of the similarities. A number of alternative methods are available for 
this process—discussed by Sokal and Sneath*—which is a deliberate attempt to 
quantify the intuitive procedures that the human mind employs. These new 
methods of numerical taxonomy are now being successfully employed in the 
biological classification of many groups of organisms. - 

A special question which arises in documentation is whether there are any 
natural clusters or hierarchies of knowledge. Perhaps there are not, though in 
narrow fields there might be. It is true that people who write about automobiles 
ate likely to write about engineering and metallurgy, but are less likely to write 
about philosophy or ecology, and thus certain clusters of interests may be 
defined. Nevertheless, such clusters may be nebulous and overlapping, as 
Mr Vickery discussed in his paper. It is instructive to look at Bishop Wilkins’s 
‘universal language’ of the eighteenth century. It was then thought that by 
pure reason one could set up permanently the whole structure of knowledge. 
Looking back we see that it was flavoured by Baconian and Newtonian ideas 
which today are quite unacceptable. It seems just as unlikely that we shall be. 
able to make a permanent system of overall clustering of knowledge. Never-. 
theless some stability is important because of the need for information retrieval, 
and a balance must be struck between stability and improvement of the system. 
This is well seen by contrasting botany and zoology with bacteriology. In the 
first two the scientific names are of great importance because they are keys to 
the literature. It would be unwise to change them without good reasons. In 
bacteriology there is much less early knowledge worth preserving, and we have 
therefore a much freer hand in revising the taxonomy. 

Having defined the clusters in a polythetic system, we usually wish to sum- 
matize them in some way. A very common device in classification is the nested 
hierarchy. It is sometimes forgotten that it is only one of a number of ways of 
handling clusters of entities, and it does make some quite stringent demands on 
the material being classified. Only some material can give satisfactory hier- 
archies. To do so it is necessary for the distributions of entities to be strongly 
clumped in a ‘character space’ at every level at which a hierarchical division is 
to be made. Animals and plants seem in general to show the necessary properties 
and fall into hierarchies fairly well. It is very doubtful whether chemical com- 
pounds can be grouped into ‘natural’ hierarchies, though they can be grouped 
into arbitrary and artificial ones. The great advantage of hierarchies is the 
economy of memory they offer, together with economy of space in indexing, 
but other methods may be preferable, and more work on this should repay the 
effort, particularly in documentation. 

It is always possible to summarize complex relationships in terms of a few 
factors. A number of mathematical techniques, such as factor analysis, are 
available for this purpose. This can only be done, however, at the cost of losing 
some of the information about the relationships. Maps are good examples of 
this; according to the purpose of the cartographer, different features of the 
terrain can be emphasized and others are omitted. It is now generally accepted, 
as Mr Gilmour has pointed out in his introduction to this symposium, that the 
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kind of classification depends on the purpose of the classifier, and therefore there 
is no unique classification that is best for all purposes. Nevertheless, we do 
distinguish between special purpose classifications and those intended for more 
general purposes, and it is the latter which usually correspond to what we feel 
intuitively to be the more ‘natural’ classifications. 

Another subject for mathematics is discriminatory analysis. ‘By this is meant 
the identification of an entity with an existing group, by using attributes in such 
a way that the chance of correct identification is as high as possible. The classic 
example is the discriminant analysis of Fisher’. The principle may be shown by 
a simplified example. Suppose we wish to identify eggs from the White Leghorn 
or the Rhode Island Red breeds of hen. The first have rather large white eggs, 
the latter have smaller, brown eggs, but there is quite a lot of overlap in both 
properties. We may perhaps find that egg colour is rather better for making 
the identification than is egg size. We will therefore give more weight to colour 
than to size. The best weights to be used with given scales of colour and size 
can be found by discriminant analysis. 

Classifications usually show trends caused by the tendency of certain attributes 
to occur together. Some combinations of attributes are therefore absent, and 
the corresponding pigeonholes are empty. With continuous variables some 
parts of the character space are thinly occupied. For example, a scatter diagram 
of the melting points of organic compounds plotted against their boiling points 
shows that almost all the compounds have higher boiling points than melting 
points. A scatter diagram of melting points versus solubilities in water shows 
an evenly filled space approaching a random distribution. 

Such discontinuities and trends have interesting implications. In biology 
they reflect, among other things, the stringent requirements needed for an 
organism to survive; many theoretical combinations of characters would give 
creatures which would be patently non-viable. In chemistry the first example 
mentioned above reflects the fact that the molecular motion needed to melt a 
substance is usually less than that needed to vaporize it. Solubility in water, 
however, is not closely related to the energy required for melting; hence the 
random association. Gaps also occur in the subject matter of libraries, where 
they may reflect historical factors or gaps in knowledge. 

Two consequences of these trends are worth noting. First, we need make 
little provision for empty pigeonholes. A biologist need not classify non-existent 
creatures. A librarian need not reserve a shelf for books on Aztec motor cars. 
It is the.peculiar problem of the librarian, however, that no concept that can be 
imagined by the mind of man seems to be immune from man’s writings; even 
Aztec motor cars will be written about some day, if only from the humorous 
angle. 

A second consequence is that the trends may reveal underlying causes which 
were not apparent before, and hence they may yield new information about the 
entities, or at least point to problems awaiting solution. The distribution of the 
human A B O blood groups shows a strong trend: all known populations have 
blood-group frequencies clustering about ‘high O’, ‘low A’, and ‘low P 
frequencies. The explanation is not yet known, but it is the distribution pattern 
that has made us aware of this unanswered question. 
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Many of these mathematical methods can now be handled quite cheaply by 
computers, which will in the future find increasing uses in problems of 
classification. Besides their application to the topics discussed above, they will 
also greatly assist the handling of the data itself, and we may look forward to 
their use in indexing and information retrieval as well. 
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GENERAL DISCUSSION 


The Chairman, in summarizing what, to her, seemed to be the general burden of all the papers, 
said that there had been a good deal of insistence on being perfectly sure of knowing what was 
relevant before trying to make schemes or hierarchies. So often arbitrary guesses were made 
about what factors might prove relevant. The machine might help us to find likely relevances 
and profitable lines to pursue. Classification-or the organization of knowledge developed in 
this way was ‘not only a useful tool for information retrieval but might even show up gaps in 
knowledge, as it had done before in chemistry, and this might lead to the discovery of new 
knowledge. 

Dr F. H. Whitehead (experimental taxonomist) said that he was grateful for the introduction 
of history to the discussion. It was important in botanical taxonomy because history and 
philosophy had produced many present problems. Goethe’s change of personal philosophy 
from Kantian to Spinozan had led him to put forward anatomical concepts of ‘essential’ 
leaves, etc. These in the nineteenth century became identified with ‘primitive’ leaves. This 
way of thought was the antithesis of experiment. In practice it consisted of thinking deeply 
of the ultimate realities behind a mass of observations. This type of speculation was still 
widespread in taxonomy and had to be taken into account in any attempt to gain acceptance 
cf rational principles in plant classification. Fresent classifications would probably be largely 
unaffected, but it would be a welcome change for taxoncmists to admit that convenience and 
purpose were more important in practical matters than mystical ‘grand orders of nature’. | 

Mr G.B. Milner (linguist and anthropologist) said that, as a social scientist, he approached 
an august gathering of natural scientists with trepidation. He was concerned with the descrip- 
tion and classification of exotic languages. 

A point which Dr Walters had made about initial work in one part of the world affecting 
classification in general was of great importance and could be borne out in the field of linguis- 
tics. For instance, because language had been extensively studied in a part of the world where 
Indo-European languages were spoken, it was taken for granted that all languages must have 
subjunctives, supines, gerunds and so forth. There was the case of grammars of Aftican or 
other exotic languages being written somewhat as follows: Chapter 5: Gender. This language 
has no gender. End of chapter. This was another example of the kind of bed of Procrustes 
that Mr Avery had mentioned. If a language did not fit in with the prototype, so much the 
worse for the language. 

One had no sooner succeeded in getting away from those preconceptions in linguistics 
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than a danger arose of falling into new errors. For instance, there were new categories, such 
as that of the phoneme or the morpheme, which were already showing signs of becoming 
petrified. The question, as Dr Leach had put it, was of knowing how to unscramble the eggs, 
the eggs being the data before they had been scrambled into categories. Mr Gilmour had 
o of classification as a means to an end. Might it be that here also the means conditioned 
the end? ; ` 

Mr Vickery had referred to the problem as being not to decide what things were in them- 
selves, but what to call them. This was a remark of great interest to a linguist. The act of 
naming was, it seemed, culturally and, more specifically, linguistically determined. It was 
important to notice what happened when something was given a name. Speaking as a linguist, 
one agreed with an anthopologist such as Malinowski that the act of naming was a creative 
process: ‘In the beginning was the word’. Naming had also a ritual aspect. With great rever- 
ence one could recall that when a Christian priest consecrated the elements, he named them, 
and then Something Happened. 

When a hame had been given, however, and used in all sorts of different contexts with 
greater or less rigour, there was always a possibility that it would become a kind of incubus. 
Three brief examples could be given, the first being from ethnography. When Captain Cook 
explored the South Seas he had noted a Polynesian word associated with certain patterns of 
behaviour. The word was zapu (Anglice taboo). Both the word and its associated concepts had 
been discussed in anthropological literature for perhaps 150 years and ‘taboo’ had, as a result, 
become a technical term and a point of reference in studies on primitive religion. The speaker 
had analysed the use of this word in languages like Maori or Tongan, from which it was 
originally borrowed. There appeared to be a wide gulf between the word as it functioned in 
its original linguistic and cultural context, and the way it was used in anthropological literature. 

The second example concerned the setting up of an entity known as proto-Indo—European 
by the early comparative philologists. This had been of undoubted value for the comparison 
and putative history of the modern Indo-European languages. Then came the concept of an 
original and actual language spoken by the ‘Indo-Europeans’. From that point the search 
proceeded for a culture and a country in which the Indo-Europeans, now people of flesh and 
bone, could have lived. That is to say, by dint of constant handling in different contexts, what 
had originally been a useful abstraction, had become so ‘real’. that it could provide a basis for 
the development of a myth. 

The third example was taken from the field of physical anthropology. According toa standard 
textbook by Hooton, published in 1949, simple combinations of only a few characters could be 
employed for the demarcation of three primary races of Homo sapiens. The following ‘sorting 
criteria’ could be quoted (from a number’of others): 

For the Negroid race: 


i Hair form: woolly or frizzly. 
#i Skin colour: dark brown to black. 
iii Nasal index: 85 and over. 
For the Mongoloid race: 
i Hair form: straight, coarse texture. 
iii Skin colour: yellow or yellow-brown. 
v Eye form: opening slit-like, slanting; upper lid with total... or internal. . . epicanthic 

i fold. 

vii Cheek bones with strong frontal and lateral jut, usually covered with pad of fat. 

However the Bushman-Hottentot group had the following characteristics: 

i Hair form: spirals growing in pepper-corns. 
iy Skin colour: yellow to yellow-brown. 

v Nasal index: 85 and over. 
vii Cheek bones: Mongoloid lateral and frontal jut; fat padded. 
viii Byes: slit-like, slanting, frequent internal epicanthus. 

Faced with these contradictions Hooton might have abandoned the division of mankind 
into three primary races, as a working hypothesis which was no longer tenable. By that stage, 
‘however, the classification had become so ‘real’ that he was driven to speak of a Bushman- 
Hottentot composite race and to suggest that the Bushmen and the Hottentot might have 
originated from Asia and thus have shared common ancestors with the Mongoloids. 
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Dr Sneath had spoken about a suggestive way of overcoming that kind of difficulty, but one 
would like an assurance that clusters were not also linguistically and culturally determined. 
For instance, when distinguishing between apples and orenges one was in fact utilizing a pair 
of linguistic signs. If an expedition to Mars were to find fruit with features characteristic of 
beth apples and oranges what would happen to those clusters? Could they for instance be 
regarded as universals ? 

Dr Sneath replied that they were not universals and they were only clusters of what was 
krown. On the whole the feeling was that there were disparities. 

Dr A.F. Parker-Rhodes (mathematician) said that what impressed him from the morning’s 
discussion was the persistence with which warking biologists agreed in battling away at the 
old biological classification and saying how bad it was and that it did not work, whereas, in 
fact, it had stood up for a very long time. When studying something closely, particularly if 
from a slightly abstract point of view (as with many of those specialists in classification present) 
one was liable easily to get a wrong sense of proportion. 

Looking at biological classification from the point of view of one used to dealing with 
things like information retrieval problems and language problems, the most striking feature 
about the material was how extremely easy it was to classify. Compared with some things in 
other subjects, it came very well classified. It was possible to make a mathematical model in 
ail sorts of ways, making multidimensional diagrams for the different characters, and so on. 
There were all sorts of sophisticated mathematical devices for exhibiting the facts. If that were 
applied to the great majority of living organisms, however, one would not find out anything 
but what had already been known for one hundred years or more. The same old species would 
come out. The more one went into sub-specific taxonomy, or into groups like the bacteria 
which had a different kind of interrelationship with the higher organisms, the more one realized ° 
that there was a lot more to it than attaching names to all the branches of a hierarchy. In 
pelaeontology, there was the trouble that many species were seen dividing, and it was necessary 
to say where the division came. This was a further complication. 

All this, however, was nothing compared with the complications that arose when studying 
things of which the classification was vot fundamentally hierarchical. This happened in docu- 
mentation, and it was worse still in trying tc classify the words of a language according to 
their meaning or even their syntactic use. 

The use of mathematics in tackling this kind of problem was open to a rather basic mis- 
understanding. Two thing could be done. The first was te have a ‘user’ orientation (a specialist 
classification). The second was to have a material-orientated general purpose classification. 
If mathematics was applied to a general purpose classification, a further decision must be 
taken about what was meant by general purposes, It was desirable to weight the characters 
and materials in such a way that the important things would come out and the unimportant 
things would be unstressed. This, however, was impossible. What was in fact produced was 
a taxonomic classification, which would have to be based on the attitude that ‘Tt is clear to me 
from my general knowledge of the group tha: there are these things to be rated as important 
characters, and there are these to be rated as superficial, unimportant characters’. That might 
be right or wrong, but at least an answer would be obtained. If this were done by means of a 
computer, the same thing could be done at ten times the cost, but people would have more 
belief in it because a computer had been used. It was merely window-dressing. 

The only thing that could be done with a computer and could not be done without ic was 
to ignore all the distinctions of unimportant characters and to use unweighted characters, as 
Dr Sneath did in some of his work. The thing to do was to collect the characters all together 
without asking which were the important ones and to try to find out, from the results of the 
computations, which were the important ones. The result would not be further insight into 
the material, but a more useful classification for retrieving particular items from it. It would 
produce a retrieval system rather than a classification. It was not possible to get a better 
classification with complicated mechanical and mathematical aids than without them. 

The biological classification system contained, by and large, a lot more information than was 
necessary merely for retrieving things, for which all that was wanted was an alphabetical list 
and a lot of boxes with the names on. There was far more in it than that. 

By taking a mathematically constructed system-—-which, for obvious reasons, was more 
often done with groups like bacteria than with groups like higher plants—a quite different 
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kind of information would be obtained. The information contained in, for example, classifying 
bacteria by all the various substrates fermented was never claimed to disclose any more than 
it said. A retrieval system and an informative classification were two quite different 
things. 

Professor L. Silvestri (microbiologist) said his impression was that there was an important 
difference between the problem of classifying living beings—animals, plants, and microbes, for 
example—and that of classifying such things as documents, soils, societies, and so on. The 
difference was due to the fact that the character of living beings had a precise physical Sapien 
in the genetic structure of these organisms. 

When constructing a natural phenetic classification of a group of organisms, use was gak 
of all the available knowledge on the phenotype. It was known, however, that the phenetic 
information that was sampled was nothing more than transformed genetic information. As 
such, the quantity of phenetic information was a finite quantity. The opinion was held that the 
number of characters that could be attributed to living organisms was not endless. This 
quantity, it seemed, could not be greater than the total genetic information. 

A character of an organism could depend on more than one gene—for instance, the growth 
of a bacterium on a medium with lactose as sole C-source would depend upon a group of genes 
which controlled the production of the many enzymes necessary for the utilization of this 
substrate—but a character could not depend on less than one gene. By increasing sufficiently 
the number of the individuals examined, and by refining the techniques, it was possible to 
split a complex character into as many elements as there were genes responsible; but further 
splitting was not possible. 

From that point of view, the classification of organisms was more similar to the classification 
of the elements of a jigsaw puzzle than, for instance, to the classification of soils. The reason 
was that in the jigsaw puzzle one knew all the elements of the pattern, which crossed the edges, 
and also their total number. 

In the case of organisms it was possible to estimate with a certain degree of approximation 
the order of magnitude of the total phenetic information, which was of the same order as the 
genetic information. Meanwhile, in the case of documents, soils, and so on, there was no mean 
by which to attempt an evaluation of so important a factor as the total quantity of information. 
This was an important difference and it was relevant to the problem of the possibility of 
developing a natural system. 

A point on which it would be helpful to have an opinion from someone more competent 
concerning information theory was the limitations that were introduced by the impossibility 
of evaluating the total information. On the other hand, and in consequence of that, a point 
which should be drawn to the attention of the biologists was that the most important element 
which differentiated living organisms was their information content. 

It would be incorrect for instance to evaluate an index of similarity between an organism 
like a bacterium which possessed almost 104 genes and a mammal which possessed more than 
ro! genes with the same battery of characters. In calculating the number of differences between 
these two organisms, it was necessary to take into consideration all the characters that were 
absent in one of the two. In other words, the number of the differences must be of the order 
of magnitude of 10! minus 104, or something like 9 times 10°. This number had to be intro- 
duced in the denominator of the fraction which represented the similarity index. 

Rather than to discuss on this occasion, however, the details of the methods that could be 
employed to evaluate the similarity of two individuals, it was important to repeat that the 
phenetic information was nothing more than genetic information and that biologic taxonomists 
could not disinterest themselves from the problems of the transformation of the DNA code 
into the phenetic information. 

A too formal approach to the problems of the biologic classification and a too simple equation 
of these problems with the problems in other kinds of classification could be dangerous and 
could raise objections from the followers of the so-called phyletic methods of classification. 

The real common ground between the different disciplines had to be found principally and 
simply in the development of statistical techniques dealing with the multivariate analysis. Even 
though such views might be an oversimplification of the problem, the presentation of such a 
controvetsial issue could contribute to the general discussion of the topics. 

Dr Walters asked how Professor Silvestri was defining ‘gene’ in this context. 
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Professor Silvestri replied that when speaking of genes, what was important and relevant 
to the issue was the gene as a unit of function. 

Dr Walters asked in what way this entirely independent definition of gene which Professor 
Silvestri required for his argument could be a, retained and 4, related to the variation with which 
he was dealing as a biological taxonomist. 

Professor Silvestri replied that they did not know how the genetic information was trans- 
formed into phenetic information. If this were known, biology would be a lot more advanced. 

zt must not be forgotten that organisms were built in a certain way. This represented a differ- 
ence between the classification of organisms and the classification of other things where such a 
particular substrate had not been discovered. l 

Dr Sneath said that quite apart from the suggestion made by Professor Silvestri that organ- 
isms differed from other things to be classifed in that respect-—-which was debatable—the 
important thing to be made clear was that according to modern genetic dogma, which might 
rot be altogether right but was probably substantially correct, the entire genetic constitution, 
iz one could but see it, could be written out in some form of code message as a DNA. This 
meant that it was limited. There were some ways in which it could be studied independently 
of recognition. One could take an enzyme and split lactose to allow the thing to grow. One 
could then say, “This is an operational definition. The stuff comes out; here it is. [have itin a 
bottle.’ 

Next, chemical tests could be done on it which were quite independent of the previous 
operational assumption of the gene. This was additional evidence about the gene which could 
be obtained from chemistry. One could go into a library, pull out one volume of an encyclo- 
paedia and say, ‘I chose it on an operational criterion. It was physically separate by its binding. 
But, having got it, there is information inside it which is not independent, and which is finite 
and limited’. 

Dr Cain wondered whether there was not a danger of yet another theory coming in and 
influencing classification to its detriment. If a: long last there was an approach to an objective 
classification and a sharing of the physiological ideas of Aristotle, the disputed idea of Cuvier, 
and the ideas of Darwin, was it wise to take up genetic theory and apply it to classification, 
which in most cases was not done with any genetic knowledge at all? 

Professor Silvestri expressed complete agreement but did not understand why, when taking 
all the existing elements of information about the organisms, it was necessaty to discriminate 
against one kind of knowledge. Of course, there was no reason for this kind of information 
to be more important, but to ignore completely the data of genetics was not safe. l 

Dr Cain agreed that it should not be ignored completely. He said that it should be put on 
the same basis as anything else, but he did not think that any one theory should be allowed to 
direct the classification. 

Mr Vickery, describing himself as someone who knew little about the subject, said that 
ignoring what Dr Sneath had said about independent access to genetic information, it seemed 
that they were dealing with two levels. At the first level, one would identify a gene on the 
basis of correlating 2 number of phenotypic characters. In a sense, therefore, that type of 
exploration was a clustering to determine whet were the basic characteristics of the individual. 
But the next level, of how to cluster individuals, using the characteristics of each individual 
already identified, was a second-level classification. 

Dr Sneath said that it was with embarrassment that the biologist had to admit that his primary 
information was often of a very poor sort. A lot of it turned on the question of what one 
should consider the same in two organisms. To beg the question, as was now being done, 
could lead to a good deal of difficulty precisely of the kind that various speakers had mentioned. 
First, one had to cluster information in order to obtain the primary characters. This clustering 
might not be logical, or it might be subject to sampling errors or other things. 

One of the things that was most needed was a new look at the way of getting hold of bio- 
logical information, by which to set up uniform criteria and make no prior assumption such 
as the genetic assumption. Was not this also true of other kinds of work? The subject of soils 
included the humus content. Was not humus a sort of assumption with a large number of, 
perhaps; rather ill-defined chemical properties which went through the human? Ot if a classi- 
fication was made of chemical books, was not chemistry a vague concept? A lot of these 
cangers underlay many other disciplines also. 
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Professor P. C, Sylvester-Bradley (palaeontologist) joined issue with the sentiments which 
had been almost universally expressed against using hypothesis in the construction of a classi- 
fication. He thought that there were two sorts of unscientific taxonomy. One sort, though 
unscientific, was objective in that it dealt only with facts. But scientific method consisted of 
testing hypotheses; if taxonomy avoided hypothesis, it was unscientific. It provided material 
for science, but was not, in itself, scientific. There was another sort of unscientific taxonomy 
which so confused facts and theory that they were indistinguishable. This was the most 
common sort. 

Classification could, however, be a scientific discipline if it first erected a working hypothesis 
and then proceeded to test it. Thus a palaeontologist might propose as a working hypothesis 
the simplest sort of phylogenetic tree: two descendants, B and C, springing from a common 
ancestor, 4. To gather data to test this hypothesis, he would sample two geological horizons, 
one of which was older than the other: in strata, perhaps 25 ft. below. From these he would 
collect sets of specimens from a large number of different localities over a wide region—say, 
over Europe., The result might be some twenty-five collections each of one hundred specimens, 
from each of the two horizons. 

This taxonomic scheme implied three hypotheses. The first working hypothesis had to 
postulate that all those from the lower horizon were capable of interbreeding, and thus fell 
into a single species (the common ancestor, A). This hypothesis had to be tested. If true, 
vatiation of all the morphological characters studied should be continuous. In the event of its 
being discontinuous, one would suspect the hypothesis to be false. 

The second hypothesis would have to postulate that the specimens which came from the 
higher horizon fell into two discontinuous groups, the discontinuity being correlated with geo- 
graphical range; thus species B might beconfined to western Europe, species C to eastern Europe. 

A third hypothesis would still remain to be tested: that species 4 was ancestral to both 
Band C. If that were true, the morphological variation of B should overlap that of A, as 
should the variation of C. 

That was putting the case in its simplest terms. This sort of hypothesis must lie behind the 
taxonomy of all sub-species of fossil in ancestor-descendant relationship to each other. 

There was, however, a difficulty. When examined statistically, collections from one locality 
were often found to be significantly different from those frorn all other localities, whether or 
not they were in the same region or on the same horizon. Such significance was statistical 
rather than palacontological or taxonomic. 

It therefore became necessary to give more weight to those characters which showed a 
difference in time than to those which showed no palaeontologically significant difference. 
Perhaps the two collections of one sub-species which showed a statistically significant but 
unimportant difference between themselves did so because their dead bodies were sorted by 
waves into different size-groups on different shell-banks. Biologically, this was not important. 
Or perhaps they lived in slightly different environments, when the differences might be pheno- 
logical. Modern weighting methods were able to disentangle this sort of picture more clearly 
than the intuitive methods of a generation ago. 

Mr M,J. R. Healy (computer-using statistician) said that previous speakers had been shy about 
saying what they really wanted a classification to do. Biologists and taxonomists might differ 
in this; while taxonomists used classification systems, biologists were able to use taxonomists. 
In general, he wanted a classification system to tell him what he might safely take for granted 
about an individual. No two individuals in biology were exactly alike, but similarities existed 
of different degrees, giving rise to classes at different levels. However, for the purpose of 
conveying information, a classification was a special case of a description, and in some fields-— 
soil survey might be one—it was possible that the necessarily arbitrary formation of classes 
was undesirable. This had already been illustrated in physical anthropology. Aside from the 
detailed merits of the different systems, a description in terms of components of physique such 
as the somato type system of Sheldon was a far more satisfactory system than a classification 
into types in the style of Kretschmer. This was particularly true when individual characters 
were continuous and not discrete. 

Professor M. Fortes (social anthropologist) followed up the remarks of Mr Healy by saying 
that Sheldon would not have reached his technique of analysing physical forms had it not been 
for his studies having been preceded by Kretschmer and others. 
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The point of this story, which could be illustrated from every department of science and 
particularly from anthropology, was that classifications had their day. They must have their 
day and cease to be. This was one of the signs of a living science, as each classification was its 
own worst or best enemy. Classification was, however, a kind of inherent, necessary, heuristic 
tool for any sort of investigation. 

He hoped that he was mistaken in thinking that Dr Cain had spoken in disparaging terms 
of the endeavours to establish what animals really were like. What he was himself trying to do 
as a social anthropologist was, sooner or later, to find out what society was really like. If he 
were not doing this, he would write poetry instead of looking at society. When looking at 
things, one could not go anywhere without classifying; if one did, one was dealing only with 

rchibalds and Percivals in the end, and this achieved nothing scientifically. 

An interesting aspect of the discussion was that it suggested two inherent tendencies or 
propensities of classification which had been pointed our long ago by the Greeks and with 
which anthropologists were familiar as a natural human characteristic. Wherever one went, 
one found that people of all cultures classified. A start was made by classifying men and women 
separately. -This classification carried an enormous amount of information. 

There was, it seemed, one trend which argued: ‘Things belong to the same group, in the 
same class for heuristic purposes because they are alike; just because they are alike, I see them 
to be alike’. On the other hand, there was the point of view which said: ‘Things belong to the 
same class because they have a common ancestor.’ This was a very widespread, common, 
almost automatic human tendency which anthropologists would confirm on a comparative 
basis. 

What was of interest today was to see that apparently the evolutionary paradigm—although, 
one suspected, not the hypothesis of organic evolution and all that that stood for—had entered 
a twilight period. This problem had been discussed by anthropologists thirty years ago, when 
the great revolt against evolutionary classifications ensued and there was a turning over to 
what Dr Leach called the functional way of lcoking at it. 

Given those two possible ways of classifying, the question came down to Mr Gilmour’s 
problem of “What do you classify for? What sort of similarities, and so on, are you looking to 
establish? The essence of classification surely was to bring together those things that were 
alike and to separate those that were different. When dealing with a continuous phenomenon 
cf a continuous variable, it had to be split up. For example to do anything with stature, one 
had to stratify stature in some way, in inches, millimetres, yards, or something of that sort. 

Classification was an indispensable, inherent, and necessary condition for scientific research. 
The problem really was: “What is the most valuable classification to use at a given level of 
inquiry >’? From some points of view, it could not be denied that animals and plants were 
Gifferent. They were differently classified. From other points of view, under a more inclusive 
category of living matter, one could make a leap from the gerietics of sweet peas to the genetics 
of blood groups, classing them together in one universe of discourse. In social anthropology 
and all human sciences, this was a critical and cardinal feature. 

Thus there remained the problem that, in seeking to classify, one was confronted with a sort 
of initial stage of the inquiry—the critical one—which had been stressed by Dr Sneath: 7.¢. what 
factors, variables, attributes, or properties should be picked out or sorted in the sorting 
mechanism. This had been the major stumbling block in dealing with the data of all the human 
sciences: the initial step of deciding what elements to look for. In this direction, the classifiers 
of the past had made an important and significant contribution. If we had learnt to distrust 
some of their classifications (¢.g. in terms of matrilineal and patrilineal groups) this was simply 
because they had made that classification, and this threw up what in ordinary language would 
be called the exception. 

Dr Cain sought to make one point clear since some people seemed to be in considerable 
disagreement with what he had not said. He no more rejected the theory of evolution than he 
rejected Professor Silvestri’s ideas on genetics. He believed implicitly in both of them. One 
knew very well as a matter of history, however, that a number of classifications had been made 
in the past in which the theory had actually damaged the classification. He entirely agreed, and 
he had been careful earlier to say, that people were righ: in wanting to find out what things 
really were. 

Although that was a very good thing to do, it must be pointed out yet again that where the 
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classification was being made upon one scheme and the theory was a different one, and the 
theory was then allowed to affect the classification, nothing but confusion ensued. This was 
the situation which he had spoken against in his paper. 

In consequence, there was no disagreement between them, except that he would advise 
considerable caution in biological taxonomy before accepting any present theory which might 
require changes, for the very good reason that any such changes would upset the reference 
system. It might be said that taxonomists should never have had a reference system which 
would be upset every time a new theory came in, but taxonomists were only human. It was 
doubtful whether such a reference system could even exist. 

In reply to Mr Healy, names—which carried with them categories which people were 
inclined to consider watertight when they were not-—were the reference systems that were used 
in ordinary speech. Compounded attributes might be all very well on paper, but to try to talk 
by means of them would be difficult. , 

That did not necessarily mean that every past classification should be rejected because it was 
past. An embryology of classifications was needed. A study of how they had developed in the 
given subject matter would be of immense practical interest. 

Dr R. M. Needham (mathematician) reported that he had done similar computer experiments 
to those described in Dr Sneath’s paper. In the experiments, which were on various sorts of 
data—none of it directly biological, some of it linguistic, some documentary, and some of it 
on two hundred medical patients—his search for a family tree of the kind described by Dr 
Sneath simply did not produce one. By defining the clusters differently it was possible to find 
other things instead which were nevertheless useful, but the data was extremely involved. It 
was not that the family tree did not fit: it was a non-starter. Had anything of this nature arisen 
in the biological world? If so, how had it been tackled? 

Dr Sneath, who confirmed that it had arisen, said that by going right down to the species 
and sub-species at a geographical race level, a pattern was obtained which consisted of cloudy 
clusters which blended together. He would have expected some kind of clearer clustering in 
the medical example. Certainly, there must be material where the hierarchy would not fit. If 
somebody could find some other way of handling the data and mechanizing it, that would be 
fine. 

Dr Neédham said that as this so clearly arose in other cases, if it came up in biology one 
should not be worried. It was a criticism not of the method, but of the material. 

Mr J.E.L.Farradane (chemist and documentalist) said that it was interesting to see the 
scientific point of view in so many disciplines and to compare it with the documentalist’s 
point of view. A documentalist had to deal with all knowledge as so much grist to the mill, 
without preconceived views, and try to make order of it. That order was not anything that 
was settled, but something which would be helpful for retrieval in great detail. Whereas many 
scientists were dealing with individual items, as Mr Vickery had said, documentalists were 
dealing with complexes of ideas rather than items. 

The scientists were not, it seemed, tackling the principles of classification as such. Were 
they trying to find something which could be regarded as a fixed natural order, relatively 
speaking, for use by others, or were they trying to find some means of ordering facts for a 
particular use, which was much more important? If the latter, the particular use would vary 
greatly from person to person. What was needed, therefore, was a set of basic material in some 
form from which grouping could be done in various ways as and when it was wanted. This 
meant not using a computer merely to determine all the possible clusters that were there, but 
using it to see whether the type of cluster in which one was interested was present. The aim 
should be to analyze the group of characteristics pertinent to one’s area of interest, and then to 
see whether the material, not pre-sorted, contained those groupings. This would give a useful 
result if the groupings were found to be present, as confirming a hypothesis. From the point 
of view of the documentalist, it would be a workable classification. 

The only trouble about it was that the material must in the first place be available in some 
relatively general order, from which the work could be started. The general order could not 
be completely random, or it would not be possible even to examine it and devise hypotheses. 

Means had thus to be found for expressing the original material in a re/atively unspecified 
manner, with the least bias. It might not be one manner—it might even be two or three in the 
first place—but it must be sufficiently general not to prejudice the results of an inspection for 
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clusters. Whatever method was used for ordering, however, the concept of a class was a fickle 
thing, not a fixed law. It was something one invented for one’s own purposes. It was always 
necessary to do this, for people could not live without creating classes to organize their know- 
ledge, even, for example, in order to recognize the way to Victoria station; it was necessary to 
recognize what was a street, what a private zarden, and so on, so as to follow directions. 
Classifications thus created should not, however, be things then to be applied on all occasions, 
or to other subjects, without due care. 

This was the basic problem being discussed in the Classification Research Group. They were 
looking for principles of a general nature by which to organize material in the first place. The 
idea of integrative levels had proved a useful tool, but not a sufficient tool, for making progress, 
and others were being sought. Principles for handling complexes were also needed. The idea 
that any classification was sacrosanct was obviously wrong; it could be right only with specified 
conditions. The rules for the general order and rules for constructing special orders were both 
needed. In particular what was wanted was a concerted effort, especially by people from 
different disciplines, to find such basic principles and special principles which would be valid 
without reference to any particular set of material. 

Mr R. Crawshay-Williams (philosopher) said he wished to try and clear up the point about 
what things really were. At the second order level of classification (j.e. the classification and 
ordering of classes themselves) everybody seemed to agree that the question whether a classi- 
fication were correct depended not only upon the facts about the things being classified but 
also upon the purpose for which the classification was needed. This had not been generally 
accepted fifty years ago. 

What was still not generally accepted was that it applied also, as Mr Gilmour had said, at 
the basic object level; że. to the classification of individuals and hence to the question of how 
they were correctly described. Oscart Wilde’s remark about man being a rational animal who 
always loses his temper when asked to act according to the dictates of reason could be paralleled 
in the form ‘Man is a classifying animal who always loses his tenpe when asked to explain 
why he says his own classifications are obviously correct’. 

At the basic level, two tautologies should be emphasized: that ines: are obvious only when 
they are obvious, and that things are agreed only when they are agreed. If somebody said ‘Tt 
is quite obvious that that is really a mirage’, and if everybody in the company agreed, then it 
could safely be treated in that company as a mirage; and conversely it could not be so treated 
uless everybody agreed. 

Professor Fortes was quite tight in saying that we could simply examine things and decide, 
on a purely objective basis, whether they were alike—provided that the decision was unanim- 
ously agreed. But this was never legitimate when there was disagreement. Directly there was 
cisagreement in any company as to whether things were alike, then at once it was necessary 
to define one’s purpose as clearly at this basic level as ever would be done at the second-order 
level. 

The implication was that it was all right for Mr Avery, Dr Cain, and Dr Leach to talk about 
intrinsic properties—about what things really were objectively—and about morphological 
similarities, while the company agreed as to wkat was in fact an intrinsic property and what was 
a morphological similarity. Directly there was disagreement, this showed that purposes were 
crossed and must therefore be specified explicitly. 

Mr J.L. Jolley (indexing) said he wished to speak briefly of his own experience, which was 
wide but not very deep. There were two main reasons why people wanted a classification. 
a, They wanted to identify something, to know what to cail it by defining what it was. For this 
reason, they wanted to assemble its characteristics so as to know. b, They wanted to know how 
characteristics within a given set of items weze related to each other. In this case, although 
they did not mind which items had the characteristics, they minded bow many items had them. 

His experience as a consultant in indexing was that the same sets of characteristics were used 
by both people, but that they were used in different ways. A person who wanted to build up 
a description of an item, whether for the purpose of finding it (for example, because it was a 
book on a library shelf) or for the purpose of giving it a name (for example, because it happened 
to be an unknown sort of animal), or for any other reason, would use the ideas one way. If he 
wanted to compate probabilities within populations, he would use the idea in some other way; . 
but it was still the same idea. 
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His own concern was with classifying meanings, not with classifying the things which might 
be described by them. It seemed that every meaning had a twofold quality. There was what 
it meant—its significance; and there was its proportion, the amount of it in the collection of items 
being studied. 

Looking into the future rather hazily, he would hesitantly suggest that the sorts of classifica- 
tion coming into use—even the universal sorts—would consist of compartments into which 
different types of meaning could be placed. These would be used however people might wish 
to use them, but there would be a fixed set of rules, so that people could understand each other 
when talking about them. 

There might, however, be no necessary order of quotation. A B C could mean CB A, if it 
happened that C B A was a better way of arranging the books on the shelf for one’s purpose; 
the fact of having the characteristics A B and C together would be what mattered. In defining 
the item for which one was searching, or in comparing all things that were A B and C with all 
things that were, say, B C and D, this compresence would be the important thing. Such a 
classification would help the research worker to work with his own meanings as he needed to 
do, whilst at the same time enabling him to communicate with others, by saying within which 
general cell of the major table of ideas he was working. 

The idea of integrative levels had been found to be of particular value in this analysis, also, 
and considerable progress had been made with it. It did not go the whole way, however; there 
had also been concentration on things called semantic types which assisted in a different dimen- 
sion. This might well be the type of classification that would suit all parties. Such a forecast, 
however, was sticking ones neck out a very long way. 

Mr Vickery, referring to Mr Farradane’s remarks about the raw materials which, from time 
to time, were searched to see whether clusters that one would like to find did, in fact, exist, 
` said that this was exactly what the searcher of literature did. He was hoping to find something 
about some hypothesized grouping. 

On the documentation side, it had been suggested that the ideal method was simplv to leave 
the books as they were in the British Museum and from time to time, whenever a question 
arose, to make a quick run through the text from beginning to end with a computer. This 
had been seriously suggested. The trouble was that life was too short and most searches 
could be aided by some prearranged grouping and classifying of the raw material. Clearly, 
from time to time it would be necessary to change the classification, because the ways in which 
usets approached literature would change. 

One of the discussions had centred on whether to use an hypothesis to do the preliminary 
sorting, or whether simply to cluster in appropriate mechanical ways what was offered in the 
way of raw text. In real life, hypothesis in documentary classification could not be avoided. 
In the first place, again life was too short in the sense that there was still no machine which 
could read text and take it into a computer, so that the raw material for the clustering process 
was very difficult to assemble. Secondly, no matter how much clustering was done, one would 
be working on a limited sample. This meant that many of the clusters which were known to 
exist, and the relations which, through the experience of mankind, were known to exist, would 
not be found in the sample. 

For example, in any documentary classification of chemistry it would be stupid to ignore the 
relations that were known to exist between the chemical elements, simply because the bundle 
of chemical papers that were used as a sample did not happen to mention them. One would 
obviously want to build in something like Mendeleev’s periodic table. That sort of hypothesis 
—already known semantic relations among the words used—could and should be put into the 
system. 

On the other hand, he fully agreed with what Mr Milner said about relationships of that kind 
becoming barriers to clear thinking and names becoming an incubus. There were plenty of 
examples of this in the past history of classifications where people had tried to make distinc- 
tions. If two names existed, there was assumed to be a distinction between them and people 
tried to think up an imaginary characteristic dividing them. There must be a constant adjust- 
ment of the system to the growth of new knowledge. 

Mr Avery said that nothing had been said to convince him that there was not, if not a 
fundamental difference, at least a large difference in degree between biological classification 
and attempts to classify things like soils, probably also rocks, and certainly social systems. 
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Using the criteria mentioned by Mr Crawshay-Williams, in the case of a very large proportion 
of organisms most observers, if they had the organism present, would agree about the objects 
to be classified. One would be far from certain that people confronted with a section or a 
sample of soil would agree on what particular entity was to be classified. 

It was fair to say of organisms that there were quite a few fairly clear natural groups. With 
soils, the most that could be said was that with increasing study one came to feel that there 
were natural groups but that these natural groups had fuzzy edges. In attempting to classify 
objects or entities of the nature of soils, it was first of all necessary to define the entities; and 
in classifying the entities there was a tremendous temptation, to say the least, to search for 
some unifying theme or theory that would help to answer the question “Why should I classify 
them in this way rather than in that? The danger then was that the classification would 
fossilize the theory, and for certain kinds of objects it might be more dangerous to try to set 
up classes than not to set them up. However, so far as soils were concerned, there was no 
question that the classifications so far proposed had aided communication and drawn attention 
to gaps in our knowledge which had subsequently been filled. One had to be rather careful 
before saying “You had better give up trying to classify soils, because you are really doing 
more harm than good’. He was in entire agreement with one of the speakers that attempts to 
classify things were a natural expression of that hope of ultimate comprehensibility and order, 
which was the mainspring of scientific effort. Another speaxer had suggested that when dealing 
with continuously variable objects such as soils one might do better to specify them in terms 
of a number of separate characters, and to eschew recognition of classes. With this idea in 
view, one ought perhaps to ask oneself the question whether there was something about the 
whole object that transcended the sum of the parts. If the answer was in the affirmative, there 
would seem to be a justification for distinguishing classes. 

Mr Gilmour said that it seerned to be fairly generally accepted by all the speakers that it was 
necessary to decide one’s purpose; but from some of the remarks he was not happy that, 
although it was accepted in theory, it was always quite accepted in practice. An example was 
Professor Silvestri’s remarks about the gene complex being so important in the classification 
of living things. As Professor Silvestri had put it, it rather sounded as if it had some sort of 
intrinsic importance, whereas, again, it depended on one’s purpose. To a person interested in 
living things from the point of view of their biological mechanism, obviously it was of vital 
importance. Taking, however, a collection of apples with exactly the same genes, from 
Professor Silvestri’s point of view they would be classified together—and, obviously, that was 
an important viewpoint for a particular purpose. If, however, the apples were being grown 
for profit, half of them might go down with a disease and the other half might not. From the 
peint of view of the profit that was to be made, the important thing would be that half of them 
were diseased and half were not, and nobody would care whether they all had the same genes. 

Alternatively, they might be classified on the names of the growers of the apples, in aloha- 
betical order, for a particular economic purpose. What nobody would do was to classify them 
according to the colour of the hair of the grandmothers of the growers, because no conceivable 
human purpose would be served by doing so. ; 

All these questions should primarily, in the middle, and at the end, be looked upon from the 
point of view of the purpose of the classification. 

Dr Leach said it was agreed both that classification was necessary and also that its purpose 
should be established, but there remained the important cuestion of how far the classification 
should go. For his own purposes, classification was a sorting process by which to put into a 
similar box things which looked alike. It was a game which could be pursued as far as one 
liked. If anybody became obsessed with classification for its own sake—and this was a legit- 
imate procedure for biological taxonomists, but not for social anthropologists—every entity 
that was classified became a thing in itself which was different from any other thing. From his 
own point of view, the whole purpose of the work was then lost. 

One started with a fairly broad class of things which looked rather alike. Then, one became 
interested in how alike they were. To pursue the classification too far, however, would mean 
having as many boxes as things, and the whole notion of similarity would be lost. 

Mr Milner had made an important point of the magic of names in suggesting that when a 
classification had been made and a particular name was attached to a particular category in the 
classification, there was something extraordinarily magical about the name; one was possessive 
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about it and refused to believe that any other thing could have the same name or that any other 
thing which had a different name could be alike. For this reason alone, it might be better to 
get into the habit of giving the categories, not names, but algebraic symbols of some kind. 

Dr Walters felt that something he had said earlier had given rise to a misconception. He 
would defend orthodox biological taxonomy as a useful activity, and had made this clear in 
his paper, but in selecting from the paper he had, perhaps, given a wrong impression, The 
sufficient justification of orthodox taxonomy was that it had served the general purposes of 
biological science and continued to do so. It could hardly be expected to do everything for 
everybody. What it did rather remarkably well was a lot of things for many people. 

The Chairman remarked that the summing up had been done by the authors. She invited 
delegates to express their views about holding a further meeting. 

Dr Cain said he had profited greatly both by the remarkable resemblance of the problems 
from the different disciplines and by the contrasts. He very much hoped further meetings 
could be arranged. That day’s should be regarded as a pilot meeting surveying the ground, 
but thereafter no attempt should be made to cover so much ground at one go. 

Mrs O. Kennard suggested a further meeting to consider further uses for the computer. 

Mr Farradane supported the idea of continuation for the special reason that there was not 
enough contact between the scientists who needed classification and those who sometimes tried 
to provideit. The 1948 Conference of the Royal Society had shown the need for a rapprochement 
but had failed to do anything about it. By taking special topics one at a time, good progress 
could be made. 

Mr Bambrough also recommended continuation to discuss a number of philosophical 
questions. He said that many of the concrete issues raised by scientists were special cases of 
traditional philosophical problems. . 

Another delegate said that if a continuing organization developed from the present meeting 
he would ask for the inclusion of people such as industrial safety officers, quality control 
engineers, and others who undertook research. 

Mr Leslie Wilson said it was clear that there was a desire for further meetings. He had 
always believed that the world of librarianship and documentation, which had implications 
for all the disciplines without being tied to any one, ought to take the initiative in seeing that 
interdisciplinary problems of the kind that had been discussed were investigated. He felt that, 
for the time being, it was better to go slowly, holding meetings, say, a couple of times a year, 
the next one being called in the autumn. He would be glad to arrange the next t meeting, after 
which it might be possible to see where the discussions were leading. 

By a show of hands, it was agreed to ask Aslib to organize a further meeting, if possible in 
the autumn. 
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There is a compulsory contributory superannuation scheme (which carries 
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Rutherford High Energy Laboratory, 
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The flight is over and crowds surge around the tiny record-breaking 
plane from Cape Town. The place is Croydon, the pilot Amy Johnson. 
The date is 1936 — the year of the Abdication, the Crystal Palace Fire, 
the outbreak of the Spanish Civil War, the re-election of President 
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Edited by Wilfred Ashworth 
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SECRETARY OF JULIAN BLACKWELL 


and you would discover that he was inordinately fond of rowi 
ses: that he has been known to plant a bomb in Balliol: that he can 
never resist trying out new ideas: and that he loves talking to librarians 


- #— talking shop. 
t 
christine knows he really likes it when they ring Oxford is std 


tell you it makes his day when they suggest a visit to Oxford for | 
e’s nothing he enjoys more ~y 





SO DOES EVERYONE AT BLACKWELL’S. 








THAN SHOWING THEM ROUND BLACKWELL’S. 


e knows he wants them to see how enormously*modern Blackwell’s 
has become: how this ancient institution has become the world’s great 
scientific and technological bookshop 

NOT JUST DREAMING SPIRES 


AND ANTIQUE SCHOLARSHIP 
AT BLACKWELL’S. 


| 

| 

Š 
> ia She knows all this. But ... sometimes she wonders if it isn’t also" 


ae because he likes a break in his routine. : 
= SHE KNOWS, YOU SEE, x 
P THAT JULIAN BLACKWELL LOVES COMPANY i 
— ESPECIALLY AT THE WHITE HORSE l 

NEXT DOOR. | 
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ASLIB CALENDAR 
1962 
September 
THUR.20, Technical Translation Group meeting at Aslib. 
ae Chemical Group sherry party at Aslib. See paragraph 
elow, 


October 

MON.1. Midlands Branch meeting. 

TUE.2 — THUR.4. Annual Conference at Norbreck Hydro, Blackpool. 

TUE.16. Chemical Group meeting. See paragraph below. 

WED.17. Course on giving references in catalogues, bibliographies 
and scientific papers begins. 

THUR.18 — FRI.I9. Course on photographic copying in the informa- 
tion department, at Dagenham. See paragraph below. 

MON.22. Winter meeting at Aslib. “Technical information services 
to a craft industry’ by Norman R. Hood. See paragraph below. 

TUE.23 — FRI.26. Junior introductory course to information work. 


See paragraph below. 


November 

rHUR.8. Technical Translation Group sherry party at Aslib. 

FRI.16. Northern Branch conference in Bradford. 

TUE.20. Economics Group conference at Aslib. See paragraph 
below. 

WED.21. Aeronautical Group winter meeting at Farnborough. See 
paragraph below. 

THUR.22 — FRI.23. Scottish Branch second course on information 
work, in Edinburgh. See paragraph below. 

MON.26. Winter meeting at Aslib. “The implications to industrial 
and other special librarians of the new L.A. examination 
syllabus’, by L. G. Patrick. 

THUR.29 ~ FRI.30. Course on using foreign languages in information 
and library work. 


December 
TUE.4. Midlands Branch meeting. 
THUR.6. Technical Translation Group meeting at Aslib. 
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Winter Meeting 


Dr Norman R. Hood, Director of the British Paper. and Board Industry 
Research Association, will be speaking at Aslib on “Technical information 
services to a craft industry’, on Monday 22nd October at 5.30 for 6 p.m. 

In 1945 Dr Hood was called upon to create the British Paper and Board 
Industry Research Association. Until that time he had spent his working life in 
various divisions of Imperial Chemical Industries Ltd. He began with a staff 
consisting of himself only; in the intervening seventeen years this increased to 
about a hundred, of which a third are graduates, and there has been a 
sixfold increase of income. 

In his talk Dr Hood intends to deal mainly with his own experiences of the 
problems, failures, and successés in his attempts to disseminate scientific and 
technological knowledge and have it applied in what is basically a craft industry. 


Photographic Copying in the Information Department 


. A course intended for assistants entrusted with photocopying work in 
information departments is being run for Aslib at the South-East Essex Tech- 
nical College and School of Art, Dagenham, on Thursday and Friday, 18th and 
19th October. A wide range of the most up-to-date equipment will be demon- 
strated and students will be given ample opportunity to use it themselves. There 
will also be lectures designed to give students a fuller understanding of the 
various processes, their potentialities and limitations, and the place of photo- 
copying in information and library service. Applications to attend should be 
made fo Aslib on the form enclosed in this issue. As the numbers on the course 
ate strictly limited, students are advised to apply early. 


Junior Introductory Course to Information Work 


A course for those who have recently taken up junior posts in special libraries 
and information departments will be held. at Aslib from Tuesday 23rd to Friday 
26th October. It is designed to increase their efficiency by giving a better 
understanding of the reasons for various routines and practices, and of the 
function they fulfil in the framework of an organization. It is also intended to 
serve as an introduction to fuller professional studies, and guidance will be 
given on further study and professional reading. Lecturers will include Mr 
Robert Collison, Chairman of the Aslib Education Committee; Miss Margaret 
Gauntlett, Kodak Research Library; Mr G. P. Henderson, Guildhall Library; 
Mr D. Mason, ICI Dyestuffs Division; and Mr Jack Bird, Aslib Education 
Officer. Visits to representative libraries and information departments will be 
included in the course. The fee will be five guineas. A full programme and 
application form are enclosed in this issue. | 


Scottish Branch Course on Information Work 


Following last year’s success, a second course on information work has been 
arranged for November. It will be held on 22nd and 23rd November in the 
rooms of the Royal Society of Edinburgh, and, like last year’s course, is planned 
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to help the small industrial unit. It will cover the following subjects: planning, 
furnishing and stocking a new library; setting up an information department; 
preparing a library bulletin; answering inquiries; trade catalogues; and classi- 
fication. It is hoped that members will bring this course to the notice of any 
of the smaller industrial firms who have, or are setting up, a small library. - 
Requests for further information should be made to the Branch Secretary, 
Mr H. Greenshields, 27 Sweyn Road, Thurso, Caithness. 


Aeronautical Group 


The 1962 winter meeting is being held at the Royal Aircraft Establishment, 
Farnborough, on Wednesday 21st November. The main feature of the pro- 
gramme will be an account from Mr Robert Fairthorne of his sabbatical year 
as a research professor at Western Reserve University’s Center for Documenta- 
tion and Communication Research. It is hoped to arrange a tour of the library 
and other parts of the Establishment. Further details will be announced in the 
October issue of .As/ib Proceedings. 


Chemical Group 


The autumn programme will begin with a sherry party to be held at 3 Belgrave 
Square on Wednesday 26th September at 6 p.m., followed by a paper to be given 
at 7 p.m. by Mr J. G. Hall of Esso Research Ltd—‘Making the most of what 
you’ve got: exploitation of limited resources in the chemical information field’. 

A joint meeting of the Group and the London Section of the Society of 
Chemical Industry will take place at 14 Belgrave Square on Tuesday 16th 
October at 6.30 p.m. The speaker will be Dr G. M. Dyson, Research Director 
of the Chemical Abstracts Service, and his subject ‘Research at Chemical 
Abstracts’. Tea will be served from 5.45 p.m. oo 


Economics Group 


The Economics Group is holding a one-day conference on Tuesday zoth 
November, on ‘Economic information’, at Aslib. There will be four sessions, 
conducted by small panels of speakers, to examine the following aspects of the 
main theme: sources; staff; storage; and service. A fifth, ‘hobby-horse’, session 
will provide opportunities for those who have not spoken earlier to make their 
contribution. A copy of the programme and reservation form is enclosed with 
this issue of sib Proceedings. 


Course on Reference Work 


A full-time course on reference work has been arranged at the North-Western 
Polytechnic in conjunction with the Reference, Special and Information Section 
of the Library Association. The course is intended for professional librarians 
with experience of reference work and will be held from 17th April to 17th May 
1963. Further details and application forms may be obtained from the Depart- 
ment of Librarianship, North-Western Polytechnic, Prince of Wales Road, 
London NW5. 


vw 
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Association of British Library Schools 


The Schools of Librarianship Committee was reconstituted in July as the 
Association of British Library Schools. The Association is open to a wider 
range of membership than under the old constitution, and invites affiliated 
membership by library associations, universities or technical colleges with 
library schools, and other institutions. The subscription for affiliated members 
is 1 guinea a year, for personal members ros a year; there is no charge for 
corresponding members overseas. Personal membership will be mainly for 
full-time teachers in British and Irish library schools, but may be open to others 
associated with full-time schools. A grouping of the membership by subject 
interests is being considered. Requests for details of the constitution and other 
information are invited by the Hon. Secretary/Treasurer, Mr P.G. New, 
Department of Librarianship, North-Western Polytechnic, Prince of Wales 
Road, London NWs5. 


Conference on Production, Management and the Common Market 


The Institution of Production Engineers and the Production Engineering 
Research Association are organizing a one-day conference on production, 
management and the Common Market, at Melton Mowbray on Wednesday 
31st October 1962. Problems of the effect of the Common Market on research, 
production, management and labour relations will be examined. The conference 
is open to all research workers, directors, managers and engineers concerned 
with manufacture, sales, personnel and training. Special arrangements for 
travel and hotel accommodation are being made for delegates. The fee, including 
coffee, lunch and tea, is 3 guineas, and the closing date for applications is 16th 
October. Leaflets and application forms are available from the Conference 
Organizer, Production Engineering Research Association of Great Britain, 
Melton Mowbray, Leicestershire. 


National Productivity Year 


The National Productivity Year will have its official opening in London on 
14th November. Activities for the year are being planned on a national scale 
and will include a joint conference of industrial associations in Birmingham, 
entitled ‘Services available to industry’, and courses and seminars all over the 
country. NPY is being supported by firms, associations, including Aslib, 
universities, and technical colleges, and will sponsor industrial team study 
visits abroad. All inquiries about NPY should be addressed to the British 
Productivity Council, Vintry House, Queen Street Place, London EC4. 


Keywords Index to US Government Technical Reports 


The first two experimental numbers of a new index to the US Reports have 
appeared. The reports covered include those issued under PB or AD numbers, 
and as NASA or AEC documents. 

The index is compiled mechanically, and part 1 is described as a ‘permuted 
title index’, since it includes entries under an average of six keywords for each 
teport. Part 2 consists of an alphabetical list of reports, arranged under the 
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corporate author, but including title, personal author, date, number of pages, 
contract and report numbers, identification number, and price. 

The index will provide a useful key to the abstracts published in US Government 
Research Reports, particularly when retrospective searching is necessary. It is 
being issued twice-monthly for one year (June 1962—June 1963) as an experiment 
and is at present supplied free of charge to subscribers to USGRR. 


Petroleum Chemistry USSR . 


The Pergamon Institute has published the first issue of Petroleum Chemistry 
USSR, containing translations of selected papers from the Russian journal 
Neftekhimiya which began publication in 1961. This issue contains full transla- 
tions of the important articles from vol. 1, nos. 1 and 2, and abstracts of the 
remainder and of those in no. 3. The translator of the English journal is 
B. J. Hazzard and the translation editor is D. L. Samuel. 

Petroleum Chemistry is to appear quarterly, and the annual subscription is £30. 
The publisher’s address is Pergamon Institute, Headington Hill Hall, Oxford. 


Book Exhibitions 


Two joint exhibitions, entitled ‘Books for industry’ and ‘Management’ (the 
latter chosen by the British Institute of Management) will be held in the Lecture 
Hall of Swansea Public Library from Saturday zoth October to Wednesday 31st 
October. Together they comprise an exhibition of the latest scientific and 
technical books of outstanding interest to people in iridustry and management, 
and are being organized by the National Book League and the Swansea County 
Borough Education and Public Library Committees. The times of opening will 
be: Monday, Wednesday, Thursday, Friday, 10 a.m.—6 p.m.; Tuesday, Saturday, 
10 a.m.—j p.m. Further information is obtainable from the Swansea Public 
Library. 

In December two joint exhibitions on ‘Management’ and ‘Photography’ 
(the latter selected by Kodak Ltd) will open at Harrow. They will be held in the 
hall of the Harrow School of Art, from Friday 28th December 1962 to Saturday 
sth January 1963. They will be presented by the National Book League with 
the co-operation of Kodak and the British Institute of Management. The times 
of opening will be: Monday to Friday, 3 p.m.—7.30 p.m.; Saturday, 10.30 a.m.— 
5 p.m. The Harrow School of Art is in Station Road, a few minutes walk from 
Harrow Station (on the Metropolitan Line from Baker Street). Further infor- 
mation is obtainable from the National Book League or from P. Woolland, 
Booksellers, Station Road, Harrow, Middlesex. 
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HE Scottish Branch held its first residential conference in Perth on 16th— 

17th March 1962. Five papers were given, three of which are published in 
this issue of Asib Proceedings. It was decided not to publish the opening paper, 
‘Communication in science’, by Dr Archie Clow, since it had already appeared 
in another journal.* Similarly, as much has been published by Aslib and others 
on the availability and translation of foreign publications, Dr D. J. Urquhart’s 
paper on this subject has not been published here. 


PREPARATION OF SCIENTIFIC MATERIAL FOR THE 
PRESS 


G.N.J.BECK 
Assistant Editer, Endeavour 


Scottish Branch Conference, Perth, 16th-17th March 1962 


Y brief for this talk has been a rather broad one. I have been asked to 

speak on either the ‘Preparation of scientific material for the press’ or 
“The editorial function’, the second being a much wider and somewhat vaguer 
commission than the first. 

May I therefore beg your indulgence if I fall a little between two stools and 
discuss some problems that arise in the preparation for press of a rather special ` 
kind of scientific journal and the way in which the editors tackle them. I hope 
by so doing to throw some sidelights on general scientific editorial practice, a 
subject upon which a number of excellent handbooks have been published in 
recent years. I intend to say a few words about these later. 

I must at the outset say a few words on the nature and aims of our publication 
Endeavour. This is a quarterly international scientific review published since 
1942 by Imperial Chemical Industries Limited, in English and in four foreign- 
language editions, French, German, Italian, and Spanish.t Although I assist in 
a general capacity with the English edition my own particular concern is the 
foreign-language editions. I shall nevertheless be concentrating my remarks on 
the English edition, with only occasional digressions into foreign territory 
which I hope will prove of some interest. 

The contributors to Exdeavour are drawn impartially from all fields of scientific 
activity—the academic world, research institutions, and industry. Although the 
cost of production and distribution is borne entirely by ICI—Endeavour can be 

* Talking about science. alias of the Institution of Electrical Engineers, vol. 7 (new Pone 
January 1961, pp. 16-18. 
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fairly described as a prestige journal, not a house journal—no discrimination is 
made or has ever been made in favour of contributions by scientists on the 
company’s own staff. To help maintain the international character of the 
journal we frequently include contributions from abroad. The original and 
continued purpose of Endeavour is to give scientists both at home and abroad a 
balanced survey of the progress of science. Endeavour is distributed free of 
charge to individual scientists, scientific institutions, laboratories, and libraries 
throughout the world. The total circulation of all editions is about 43,000 
copies. 

Each number of Endeavour contains a regular two-page editorial, followed by 
six to seven scientific articles ranging in length from three thousand to eight 
thousand words, the longest or main article usually being printed first. The 
issue concludes as a rule with five to eight pages of book reviews, classified by 
subject. There are generally four sides of black and white photographs and it 
is our practice to illustrate one of the articles, whose subject is frequently 
selected with this purpose in mind, with at least two full pages in colour. This 
we know to be a major attraction of the publication, the coloured plates being 
especially prized by our readers and would-be contributors abroad. 

Now to subject matter. I can best illustrate the results of our attempts to 
give a balanced conspectus of all branches of science by quoting a few statistics 
for the past ten years. These, by good fortune, are easy to obtain from the 
classified decennial index for 1952-61 which was published with our January 
1962 number. We find that 36 per cent of the articles dealt with the biological 
sciences, 26 per cent with physical subjects including astronomy and geophysics, 
17 per cent with chemistry and biochemistry, 16 per cent with the history of 
science, and 5 per cent with technology (engineering sciences and metallurgy). 

You will see that our emphasis is primarily on pure science, with a generous 
leavening of historical material and a rather more modest complement of 
articles on applied science. The majority of the articles may fairly be described 
as being of the survey or ‘integrating’ type, although occasionally the results of 
original scientific investigations are given their first full hearing in Endeavour. 
: It is not our general policy to seek ‘scoops’; moreover, the fact that we are a 
quarterly—perhaps fortunately from an editorial point of view—makes us an 
unsuitable medium for publication of ‘red-hot’ news, details of sensational 
‘breakthroughs’ and similar ephemeral material. One of the most difficult 
problems facing the editor is the choice of the right level of scientific complexity 
at which the articles should be written. It is reasonable to assume that our 
readers will be trained scientists or science students, with a small minority of 
laymen with a very keen interest in science. Too much has been said already 
about the perils of over-specialization and the virtues of non-specialization for 
me to take up your time now by adding further platitudes. Barriers between 
the sciences are all the same being steadily broken down nowadays and our 
purpose in Endeavour is to assist in this work of demolition. Let me now give 
some concrete examples to illustrate the problem. We published not long ago 
an article entitled “The nucleolus of the cell nucleus’ in which the author delved 
deeply into the theories of the biochemical function of this organelle or com- 
ponent of the living cell. Clearly our physicist reader, even if he may have 
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reached ‘ordinary level’ in biology, would require some very special incentive 
to read to the end of an article of this type. Conversely a biologist, with a fair 
grounding in physics, would be inclined to jib at an article on electron-spin 
resonance, replete with equations from quantum mechanics. These are no doubt 
extreme examples. Nevertheless, a generally attractive presentation, generously 
illustrated, an invitingly written headnote, and introductory paragraphs that 
are not too overburdened with jargon will do much to overcome this ‘reader 
resistance’ in unfamiliar subjects. It would, however, be rash to claim that many 
of our readers will read an issue from cover to cover and derive benefit from all 
the articles. If an average reader could be found, we would feel our work well 
rewarded if he were to read and appreciate two-thirds of the articles. 

The articles for Endeavour are obtained mainly by direct commission from 
potential authors who receive a reasonably generous fee for their contributions. 
The editor is guided in his choice of subject and of author by an advisory 
editorial panel composed of academic scientists each eminent in his own sphere. 
Appointments to the panel have been directed towards achieving a broad 
representation of the main branches of science. The panel are by no means a 
rubber-stamping body, meeting merely to give formal approval to editorial 
decisions. They are encouraged to play an active part in the production of the 
journal. Members advise the editor by acting frequently as referees of contri- 
butions on their receipt from the author, while the texts of all proposed articles 
are distributed to the panel, who also read the galley proofs. Points of special 
difficulty are settled between the editor and member of the panel concerned, and 
of course with the author. The panel meets eight times a year, before and after 
publication of each issue. Time is reserved at these meetings for suggestions 
for future contributions, in addition to the regular business of discussing on 
broad lines the contents of the issue that is about to be published, or giving 
their criticism of one that has just been published. The passage of a contribution 
through to publication is greatly smoothed if the editor is able to make the 
personal acquaintance of the author, preferably at his place of work, to discuss 
the proposed article and at the same time to allow the editor himself to gain a 
broad understanding of the kind of scientific work that is to form the subject 
of the article. | 

Personal and amicable relations with the printer are another essential factor 
in the frictionless day-to-day running of a periodical publication. We are 
fortunate in having the Kynoch Press, of Birmingham, as our printers, the press 
actually forming part of the company. A detailed production schedule is drawn 
up at the beginning of each year and is mutually agreed by editor and press. 
Some ingenuity is required in designing this schedule, which is staggered 
throughout the year to accommodate all the five editions, beginning with the 
English and followed by the foreign-language editions at two-weekly intervals. 
The order in which the foreign editions appear is determined by the promptness 
with which the respective translations are recetved from abroad and not by the 
need to serve readers in any one language before those in another. From the 
point of view of the printers, all the four foreign languages used are equally 
difficult to set, so the order in which they are tackled is immaterial. It is vital 
that both parties adhere strictly to the schedule once it is agreed, for delays by 
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the editor in submitting copy or returning proofs are cumulative and lead to 
disruption of the work of the press, who, needless to say, are engaged on other 
work besides Endeavour. 


EDITING PROCEDURE 


The mechanics of editing scientific material for Endeavour probably do not 
differ greatly from those employed by other scientific journals publishing 
articles of a comparable academic level. There are, however, two factors peculiar 
to Endeavour which we have continually to bear in mind when preparing our 
copy for press. First, the edited English articles have to be translated into four 
foreign languages; second, some thousands of our readers of the English 
edition will not possess English as their mother tongue. 

In a general scientific review of the type of Endeavour, the writing of the 
editorial or the procurement of the material upon which an editorial can be 
based is the prerogative of the editor. Our international readership requires him 
to possess considerable breadth of scientific outlook. For a number of years 
past our editorials have encompassed a wide range of general topics of scientific 
interest—reports on international scientific activities such as the work of the 
International Council of Scientific Unions, social aspects of science, and so on. 
Choice of subjects of wide appeal is by no means easy, but we have to seek to 
avoid parochialism at all costs and ought therefore to reject subjects that appeal 
only to a minority of home readers. Furthermore, we have to take care that the 
editorials and indeed the articles as a whole do not contain references that might 
give offence to any group of foreign readers. 

The editing of the author’s manuscript must above all be aimed at achieving 
maximum clarity and conciseness of expression, without altering in the slightest 
the sense of the writer’s words, while at the same time preserving as far as 
possible his individual style. We send brief general notes of guidance to all 
contributors, some of whom do their best to conform, but much routine editing 
usually remains to be done. 

Notwithstanding the high academic status of many of our authors, there is a 
very wide variation in the quality of the English of the work submitted. It 
would be invidious to single out any class of scientists as better writers of 
English than another, but my impression is that the writing of pure scientists is 
generally superior to that of technologists and engineers. There is a school of 
thought among elderly professors that no one under forty is capable of writing 
an intelligible piece of scientific prose, but this charge is hard to substantiate—a 
counter-accusation against the over-forties is in fact possible. 

I should like now to discuss a few examples of the many possible improve- 
ments in style that the editor can make. Such modifications have, of course, no 
bearing upon the technical content of the article. 

Wherever possible, involved sentences should be broken down into shorter, 
more expressive sentences. Passive constructions, so popular in scientific 
prose, can in many instances be replaced by active ones. ‘There can be no 
objection to the occasional use of the first person plural, but the editor ought 
not to tolerate the use of the passive form and the pronominal ‘one’, ‘we’, 
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and ‘you’ in the same or consecutive sentences, as has occurred in some hastily 
written copy. 

Sir Ernest Gowers,” Professor R. O. Kapp? and other authorities*~? quote 
examples of prolix phrases that can be replaced by simple synonyms of one or 
two words. Thus we may meet ‘in view of the fact that’ where the writer could 
have said ‘because’, ‘of the order of’ instead of ‘about’, ‘the measurement was 
not in error by a large amount’ where four words would have been saved by 
saying ‘the measurement was not far wrong’. Fresh examples of such woolly 
expressions are continually cropping up and the editor must be on the alert to 
temove them. He should, however, exercise some moderation, for an 
excessively terse, telegraphic style does not lend itself to easy reading. 

The editor should always have the wot juste at his finger-tips—he should be 
able discreetly to correct minor misuses of words. He should be ready to put 
the author right when he writes ‘portentous’ but means ‘pretentious’, when he 
writes ‘eliminate formation of’ instead of ‘prevent the formation of? or ‘remove’ 
an omission instead of ‘repair’ an omission. Minor improvements of this sort 
may pass unnoticed by the author when he reads his first proof. Indeed, after 
his manuscript has been skilfully edited, he may sometimes get an unwarrantedly 
high opinion of the quality of his own writing. 

The editor can also help to remove another cause of irritation to the reader 
that arises when some authors repeat ad nauseam a noun or adjective to which 
they have formed some peculiar attachment. A recent article we edited contained 
three repetitions of the word ‘vicissitudes’ and seven ‘noteworthys’ in the first 
three pages. Words of this sort are easily replaced by synonyms without laying 
oneself open to the charge of making unnecessary ‘elegant variations’. 

The tendency of some authors to create portmanteau adjectives is something 
that may well be in the editor’s power to curb. Biologists are especially prone 
to concoct such unpleasant-sounding expressions as ‘myosine-activated 
neurones’. J.B.Baker® attributes this habit to the influence of American 
scientific authors, many of whom are of German origin and who find it ‘natural 
to .write in an involved style’. That there is a strong Germano-American 
influence on current English cannot be denied—we have only to think of the 
objectionable compound adjectives that assail us in any ‘easy-to-read’ advertising 
copy, but I doubt whether it comes any more naturally to the German author to 
write his occluded, encapsulated sentences than it does for his English-speaking 
colleague to write as follows: ; 

‘Without doubt the greatest increase of output from a given volume of 
material has been achieved in turbogenerators, where the conventional air 
cooling with its five principal temperature drops (namely from ambient air or 
water to cooling air, cooling air rise, cooling air to iron surface, drop in iron 
circuit, iron surface through insulation to copper) has been replaced by inner 
cooling of stator and rotor conductors with hydrogen at several atmospheres 
pressure or water, which yields only three temperature drops, namely ambient 
air or water to cooling medium, rise in cooling medium and temperature 
difference between cooling medium and copper.’ 

In Endeavour we ate obliged, for the reasons mentioned earlier, to keep our 
eye open for the too colloquial phrase or the less familiar idiom that may be 
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misunderstood by the translator working abroad or by the non-English reader. 
When, in one of our book reviews, the author was described as having arranged 
his facts in ‘apple-pie order’ he was reported in our Italian edition to have done 
so alla rinfusa, which is the sort of order in which he would expect to find the 
apples in the pie after baking. 

Vogue-words and neologisms we also try to avoid, until at least they appear 
to have gained general acceptance in the more serious general and technical 
literature. Examples are ‘stem from’ for “arise or originate from’, ‘exciting’ for 
‘interesting’ or ‘attractive’, ‘philosophy’ for ‘attitude’ or ‘concept’. A case 
might be made for the creation.of some regulating authority for the English 
language comparable to the Académie Française for French and the Academia 
Real Espafiola for Spanish. 

It is almost impossible to draw a hard and fast line between the jargon and 
otthodox terminology of any branch of science. Jargon-type words are con- 
tinually graduating from the spoken patois of the laboratory to the dignity of 
inclusion in internationally approved glossaries and terminologies. All we can 
do is to urge our authors always to provide definitions of newly coined terms 
and of terms that are the most likely to be unfamiliar to scientists of other 
disciplines or even to specialists in other branches of their own subject. There 
do nevertheless occur instances when some jargon word can be replaced by a 
more everyday word with no sacrifice of meaning. ‘Moiety’, beloved of organic 
chemists and lawyers, is a good example. Our French translators unfailingly 
render it as moitié, which it is not—‘portion’ or ‘fraction’ usually conveys the 
sense quite adequately. 

We advise our authors of botanical and zoological papers, whenever they refer 
to the popular or trivial names of less familiar plants or animals, to append the 
Latin name. The ‘sea purslane’ or the ‘tooth-billed cat-bird’ mentioned in recent 
issues may have no equivalents in other European languages or they may have 
popular equivalents varying within the same country. 

In view of our breadth of subject coverage it would be inadvisable to make 
too rigid stipulations concerning the systems of physical units to be used. The 
problem arises mainly in our physical or technological contributions. Where, 
for example, an author expresses his quantities in c.g.s. units we would not ask 
him, or attempt ourselves, to convert them to the corresponding m.k.s. units. 
We do our best to follow in our usage of letter symbols, signs, and abbreviations 
the recommendations of British Standard 1991 Part I (General) of 1954.8 This 
standard is based on the recommendations of a Royal Society Symbols Com- 
mittee and takes into account more recent proposals of the IUPAP and IUPAC. 
Last year four more parts of the Standard were published covering chemical 
engineering, nuclear science and applied chemistry, fluid mechanics, structural 
mechanics, and applied thermodynamics, and the Standard 1s likely to be 
extended to cover still more branches of science. Since this British national 
standard bears the stamp of international authority, we may feel confident that 
we will be making no serious departures from accepted international usage when 
we follow the British Standard for symbols and abbreviations in our foreign 
editions, Our printers also use it as a work of reference and usually query any 
inadvertent lapses on the part of the editors. 
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It sometimes happens, however, that international bodies recommend certain 
symbols or forms of spelling that are not generally adopted by specialist journals 
in the subjects concerned until some years have passed. One case in point 
concerns chemical articles in our German edition. In accordance with a IUPAC 
recommendation? certain rulings have been laid down for the German-language 
region, tationalizing the spelling of inorganic compounds, thereby bringing 
German usage into line with that of other European languages. Thus Oxyd 
should now be spelt as Oxid, Monowasserstoff written for atomarer Wasserstoff. 
These have still a most unfamiliar appearance and in such cases it would be 
more prudent for Endeavour, as a general journal, published in a foreign country, 
to take its cue from German-language chemical journals in their country of 
origin. 

Careful editing of the author’s manuscript with attention to some of the 

points I have mentioned greatly simplifies the task both of the translators and 
of the editor who is preparing the foreign copy for press. The duty of the 
foreign editor first and foremost is to ensure agreement between the translated 
texts and the original English. Where minor discrepancies occur he can usually 
rectify them himself but any major divergencies have to be taken up with the 
translator responsible. The routine preparation of foreign copy for press is 
otherwise a fairly straightforward task. Our own translators are usually 
specialists in the branch of science concerned and are always native speakers of 
the language. A greater degree of legibility is of course required in all hand- 
written corrections on foreign copy submitted to press, as the compositors, 
although now experienced in the setting of foreign literature, do not themselves 
possess special linguistic qualifications. 
- Diagrams submitted by authors have usually to be redrawn by draughtsmen, 
while graphs and line drawings need as a rule to be adapted to our established 
style, for example in the labelling of co-ordinates and the elimination of un- 
wanted detail. Care has to be taken that references to all diagrams and photo- 
graphs are included in the text and that captions do not repeat at length infor- 
mation already contained in the text. References and bibliographies are amended 
where necessary to correspond to the style of contraction used in the World list 
of scientific periodicals, and titles not found in it—the last edition was published 
in 1952—are contracted according to the principles given in the List. The titles 
of Russian journals, to which references are increasingly being made in British 
publications, are printed in Cyrillic characters, mainly so as to avoid using the 
not very popular international system of transliteration with its diacritical marks 
or the need for transliterating into five ‘national schemes. 


PROOFS AND PRINTING 


The proof reading of Endeavour, as with many technical journals, is done in 
three stages—galley, page, and machine sheet (or imposed page proof). Our 
practice is for the editor to read all galley proofs and the page proof from cover 
to cover, and to inspect the machine sheets to verify that all page-proof correc- 
tions have been correctly interpreted by the press. We send to authors for 
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perusal both galley proofs and page proofs of their contributions. Foreign- 
language galleys and page proofs are also sent to the translators, and as these are 
read too by the foreign editor a double check is obtained: 

The purpose of the galley proof is for checking, not for alteration. The manu- 
script as sent to press should represent the final thoughts of author and editor 
alike; a recommendation to this effect is in fact incorporated in the British 
Standard 1219 : 1945 Printers’ and authors’ proof corrections. ‘This is, however, a 
counsel of perfection, and corrections for second thoughts are sometimes 
inevitable and necessary, as new developments may occur while the manuscript 
is in the hands of the press. Authors are often unaware of the cost of making 
trifling corrections, especially at the page-proof stage, and these must be 
discouraged. The British Federation of Master Printers recently drew up a 
leaflet entitled Authors’ alterations cost money and cause delay . . . which deserves 
wider publicity among authors. It is self-evident that foreign-language galleys 
set by English printers will contain a fair sprinkling of literal printing errors, 
wrong accents, faulty word-splittings, and the like, so that especially careful 
proof reading is required. If time permits, the page proof should be read twice, 
the first time to eliminate all elementary printing and grammatical errors and 
the second time more ‘intelligently’ to ensure that the text contains no factual 
errors Or omissions. 

Since 1945 there has been a steady output of publications, in both this 
country and America, on the subject of the presentation of technical information, 
mainly from the point of view of the author. Relatively few of these books and 
articles, however, treat the subject from the editor’s standpoint, but there is of 
coutse a great deal of common ground. In their comprehensive work The 
technical writer® published in 1959, Godfrey and Parr reproduced: a critical 
bibltography on the presentation of technical information which was prepared 
at the invitation of Unesco. The bibliography contains sections on general 
works on language and composition, the technique of technical writing, books 
on printing, binding, and publishing, books on collection of material and 
references, on compilation of indexes, and guides for authors. Apart from 
including references for the last three years, it would scarcely be possible to 
improve upon this list as far as the English language is concerned. 

I can, moreover, warmly recommend Godfrey and Parr’s book itself—it has 
a bias towards the literature of electrical engineering (a forgivable reflection of 
the authors’ own interests) but gives an admirable survey of the whole field 
of technical and scientific writing and publication. It delves more deeply into 
some of the topics I have only lightly touched upon and gives what seems to me 
to be a thorough coverage of aspects of the subject such as printing processes, 
preparation of illustrations, typography, etc., with which other speakers will 
be dealing. 
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UBLISHING and printing have travelled a very long way in the last 150 

: years. There had been no basic changes in the working of the printing press 
between its first inception and the early nineteenth century. In those days each 
letter was both cast and set by hand. The maximum speed of an expert founder 
was about six letters per minute. This works out at more than half a day’s work 
for a page. 

Nowadays the printers and publishers have at their disposal some very fine 
machinery. Modern casters can operate at a speed of 150 letters a minute. A 
printing machine will print 2,500 to 3,000 sheets an hour. 

Let us start by examining the advanced or fairly advanced scientific or 
technical book. I suppose the first observation we can make is that these are 
relatively expensive, perhaps you think too expensive. If we are talking about 
British books I would say that they are in fact remarkably cheap. You will be 
acquainted with the following argument: “When you consider that the accessi- 
bility of a single piece of information may perhaps prevent a grave hold-up in 
production; or that for a pound or two one can buy the considered opinion on 
his subject of a world expert, and that this one book can be consulted in the 
library by as many or as few people as care to do so, then the price of almost all 
such books seems very reasonable.’ In itself this argument does not justify a 
high price on a book. If we were to price books in accordance with the value of 
that book to an individual or an industrial firm we would get some fantastic 
results. But if we compare the prices of British books with those of other 
countries our prices are not unreasonable. As you know, American books are 
generally more expensive than ours, often by about ïo per cent. French and 
German books are probably marginally-:more expensive and Scandinavian books 
ate roughly the same price as ours. Russian, Polish, and Czechoslovak books 
are much cheaper, but then, of course, their labour costs are much less and their 
production is poorer. There are some books from Poland and Czechoslovakia 
which are particularly carefully and well produced, but on the whole their 
production standards are markedly poorer than ours. Every now and again, 
however, I see a British book which I feel sure has been priced with an eye 
rather on the maximum price which the publisher feels he can obtain for it than 
on a consideration of costs. The author, of course, normally has no say in 
establishing the price of his book once he has entrusted his manuscript to a 
publisher. The information in the book may be almost invaluable. It may for 
the first time expound new cost-saving techniques in a particular industry. 
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Persons working in that industry may feel bound to buy that book whether it 
costs £2 ot £4. The publisher in such instances is in a strong position. How- 
ever, fortunately, most publishers are (I believe) honest people and don’t yield 
to the temptation of pricing as high as they can. But there is perhaps the odd 
publisher who lets us all down by pricing his books so as to receive an unusually 
large profit if he sells out his edition. Librarians can do much to eliminate such 
practices by refusing where possible to buy books which they think are too 
expensive, and by advising prospective authors to contact the reputable pub- 
lishers. But remember I am not making a general statement that books are too 
dear—in fact the majority are probably too cheap to sufficiently recompense the 
author, publisher, printer, and bookseller. 

It is not reasonable to make a statement to the effect that scientific and 
technical authors are either well or poorly paid. Almost every case is different, 
and many authors are seeking professional kudos rather than hard cash. Never- 
theless some do pretty well, and few of them are likely to do as badly as the 
authors of unsuccessful fiction, who may make as little as £50 or £75 for their 
labours, which may have lasted many months—but of course in such instances 
although the author makes something, if little, the publisher makes a crushing 
loss. 

I wonder if you know how badly David Hume did with his Treatise on human 
nature? ‘This book, certainly one of the most important ever published in 
Britain, appeared in 1740 in an edition of one thousand copies. This first edition 
satisfied the philosophic needs of our country for the next eighty years! The 
rate of sale averaged twelve copies a year. 

The author of a specialized research monograph which sells, say, 1,500 copies 
at £3 will receive in royalties a total of £450. This may sound quite a lot of 
money, but remember that the author is probably one of the top people in his 
profession, and that the book may have taken two years to write and be the 
fruits of many years of research. With authors at professorial level much of 
that £450 may well go in tax. The authors who do best are those who write 
successful university or school textbooks. I have a few examples of such books 
here: . 

1. Schmidt’s Organic chemistry was first published in 1926 and is now in its 

seventh edition. It sells at 35s. The total sales since the war have been 
27,000 and the annual rate of sale is now about a thousand. A book with 
this rate of sale will earn royalties of about {250 per annum, and total 
royalties earned since the war would be about £7,000. 

z. Noakes’s New intermediate physics is a textbook for first-year university 

students and sixth-form school pupils. It is not published by Oliver and 
Boyd and therefore I do not have access to the sales figures. I do know, 
however, that one Edinburgh bookseller sells about two hundred copies 
each year. I think it therefore unlikely that the annual sales of this book 
are less than three thousand. If the figure is three thousand the author 
will be earning royalties each year of about £700. 

3. Another example is Caunt, An introduction to the infinitesimal calculus. ‘This 

is an Oxford University Press book first published in 1914 and since 
reprinted thirteen times. This, of course, is an exceptional example, for 
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there are very few scientific subjects in which it is possible to envisage 
using the same textbook, without revision, for nearly fifty years. An 
Edinburgh bookshop sells regularly each year about one hundred copies. 
It would not, I think, be rash to suggest that this book has sold more than 
100,000 copies since publication. It now sells at 25s. I do not know its 
price when it was first published, but although the price will have been 
lower, so the value of that money will have been greater. Based on 
today’s price the royalties earned by this book are in excess of £20,000. 

I have, however, carefully chosen these three books because they were all 
exceptionally successful textbooks. By far the majority of authors will receive 
total royalties, probably received over several years, varying from about £150 
to £1,000. The preparation of the manuscript will probably take between six 
and eighteen months, and the author will also have to spend time correcting 
proofs and in all probability preparing an index. 

It is fair to say, therefore, that there are a few authors who are handsomely 
rewarded for their efforts, but by far the majority are rather poorly paid when 
one takes into account their special qualifications and the time they have 
sacrificed. ‘They are, however, on the whole a reasonably happy band of people, 
and many of them have been helped to their professorial seats by the books and 
articles they have had published. 

There are a few professional technical book writers, but not many—Rolt 
Hammond is one who writes on civil engineering subjects and I imagine that 
Samuel Glasstone of Physical chemistry fame and author of some other textbooks 
must almost be in the same category. The majority of authors are scientists or 
technologists who write books because by doing so they think they will further 
their professional career—a few, probably very few, do it because they are 
attracted by the money. 

Sometimes, but rather seldom, an acceptable manuscript reaches the publisher 
right out of the blue—sent possibly because the author knows that the publisher 
already handles books in his field and because he likes the production standards 
of the publisher concerned. Generallv, however, a busy scientist will not start 
writing a book until a publisher has prompted him to do so. It is often very 
difficult to trace the origin or originator of an idea for a book. The technical 
publisher will in the course of his work speak with authors, editors, or librarians 
who may introduce him to their colleagues. The publisher must always be 
alive to new ideas, and eager to follow up suggestions. For example, he may 
discover that there is a need for a book on crystallography; he must then make 
inquiries as to. who is the best person to write this book. The first person he 
asks may be too busy, the second too lazy, but if he pursues the matter he will 
probably find someone. But can this person write? If the prospective author 
has already written books successfully there is little risk and the publisher may 
decide to enter into a contract right away. But if this is not the case the publisher 
will normally ask to see one or two specimen chapters before he finally signs a 
contract with the author. The author will probably find that the royalties he is 
offered are ro per cent of the published price on the first three thousand copies 
sold, 124 per cent for the next two thousand copies sold, and 15 per cent there- 
after, though if the book is one of a series the royalty may be a level 74 per cent 
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or 10 per cent throughout. The author will be responsible for providing the 
publisher with a carefully typed manuscript and the illustrations, which will 
normally have to be redrawn in the publisher’s office; the author will also be 
responsible for reading the galley proofs and page proofs and will usually be 
required to prepare the index. 

On receiving the manuscript the first thing the publisher i is likely to do is to 
send it out to an independent outside authority for comment. In fact, he will 
most probably (and this is a house rule in my firm) obtain two separate reports 
on it. This is a very important step. Very often the referees make some useful 
suggestions, perhaps point out some vital omission which leads the author to 
improve his manuscript. And of course if the manuscript is a bad one it will be 
damned for ever at this stage. 

Once the publisher is satisfied that the manuscript is accurate scientifically, 
the next step is to read through the text, marking it up for the printer, and I am 
afraid in some cases it may be found necessary to rewrite the manuscript—in 
English. A brilliant scientist has not always time to consider the niceties of 
grammar. 

The publisher must decide which printer is best equipped to handle this 
particular manuscript. In all probability he will obtain estimates from two or 
three printers before making his decision. Estimates can vary by as much as 
20 per cent, so it is important that he selects his printer carefully and takes into 
consideration price, quality, and speed of production. Some publishers own 
their own printing works, and this can be a great advantage, particularly if the 
printing works are on the same premises as the publishing offices; at least we 
find itso. Our printing department prints most of our journals—which it likes 
because this is pleasantly predictable, regular work—but it also tends to find 
itself landed with the rather awkward manuscripts which the publishing 
department has to oversee with special care. It is also given mathematical and 
chemical texts for which its composing department is especially equipped. 

The publisher of course must decide the type face to be used in the book, he 
must plan exactly the layout in every detail—and there are many details to be 
considered. For instance, in our books we prefer to have the ‘cm’ written 
without a full stop after the ‘w’. A manuscript may come in with a full stop 
inserted in every instance; although it is more likely that the manuscript will 
arrive with the full stop omitted sometimes and inserted for no good reason on 
other occasions. 

It may be necessary to have the illustrations redrawn, in which case they must 
be sent to the author for checking before they are sent to the blockmaker. In 
technical and scientific books the cost of the illustration can be a very consider- 
able factor. An artist will charge about 20s for redrawing a normal not too 
complicated line illustration. The book may have two hundred of these illus- 
trations; the artist’s fee then is about £200 and the blockmaker’s fee is likely to 
be another {200—a total of £400. On a printing of two thousand copies this 
will account for about 135 of the final selling price when allowance has been 
made for expenses and the usual trade terms. It may be of interest to note that 
the price of the block for a full-page line diagram is about 35s, and about 55s for 
a half-tone (7.e. photographic) illustration. Colour illustrations are very much 
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more expensive, and a set of blocks for normal four-colour printing will cost 
about £35 to £50. You do not need many colour illustrations therefore to 
increase the cost of a book radically. There are, of course, authors who are able 
to draw the necessary diagrams themselves or arrange for them to be done by a 
draughtsman in their department. We have found such an author recently in a 
certain Professor Kennedy, who has written a book on creep and fatigue in 
metals which we will publish very shortly. Professor Kennedy has proved 
himself the almost ideal author. In a period of nine weeks he drew 350 diagrams 
for his book, and drew them very competently. This has saved us about £250 
in artist’s fees and will allow us to publish the book at a considerably lower price 
than would have been possible otherwise. Any lettering that has to appear on 
an illustration is normally set up in type and pasted on to the draughtsman’s 
drawing. The illustration is then reduced in size photographically, if this is 
necessary, and the block made. Proof pulls of the blocks have to be sent to the 
author for checking. 

When an author receives galley proofs he will be asked to check them carefully 
and return the corrected proofs as quickly as possible. It is always about this 
time that the author finds that he must attend an international congress in 
Australia! Or perhaps he is moving house. Both authors and publishers are 
agreed, however, that galley proofs always arrive when the author has least 
time to deal with them—this could well be one of Parkinson’s Laws. When the 
proofs of both the text and illustrations are returned to the publisher he sends 
them to the printer, who makes the necessary corrections and fits them together, 
producing in due course page proofs. The length of time this stage takes 
depends on the number of illustrations and tables and the complexity of fitting 
‘the text round these, but the time taken also depends very much on the amount 
of correction to be made on the galley proofs. An author is often tempted to 
have second thoughts at this stage, perhaps introduce some new proof or 
completely rewrite some sections. Heavy correcting can be done but it is 
extremely expensive in both time and money. Remember that corrections to the 
galleys are made by hand, by picking out the unwanted metal letters and by 
replacing them with the correct ones. Ifa section is very heavily corrected it 
may be cheaper to completely reset that section. 

We have recently run into a lot of extra expense with one of our manuscripts— 
an English translation of a Russian book on marine microbiology. When the 
translation first reached us I sent a copy of it to the author in Russia, who 
speaks some English, with the reasonable request that he let us have a note of 
any alterations within two months. During this time we ourselves were check- 
ing the manuscript and preparing it for the printer. No word or corrections 
came from the author so we sent the manuscript to the printers, and only when 
the first two chapters had been set did we hear from the author. He sent us a 
heavily corrected and altered manuscript. All his corrections have been incor- 
porated, or at least those that we thought acceptable. At one point he wished 
to introduce the expression ‘cleaning the backsides of slides’—this we deemed 
inappropriate. In fact, however, although his initial corrections arrived rather 
late and involved us in considerable expense and delay, our dealings with the 
Russian professor have always been cordial. He has been very helpful in other 
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ways and the new material he has provided has much improved the book. The 
production of the book has been slow because two sets of galleys have been sent 
out, one to the translator and one to the author. The corrections on these two 
sets of galleys have finally to be amalgamated. At last, after about a year and 
a great deal of correspondence, the production of the book is near completion. 
When the finished book is in my hands it will be an exciting moment. We will 
print 1,500 copies to sell at approximately 5 guineas. This is not a high price 
when one considers that the book has some six hundred pages, we have had to 
pay a normal but quite high figure for the translation, we pay a 5 per cent royalty 
to the Russians, blocks for six pages of colour plates will cost £400, blocks for 
the other numerous illustrations will cost about £100, and the printer will have 
to be paid about £1,500, to say nothing of the cost of paper, binding (which will 
be about 3s per copy), and the other overheads which have to be met, with the 
exception of the royalty, before we have sold a single copy. 

The page proofs are checked by the publisher and author. The index is 
prepared at this stage and we always ask our authors to do this. The quality of 
the index is important and we feel that the author himself is most likely to know 
which names, subjects, and concepts require listing. Indexing is, however, no 
small task. Professor Wynne-Edwards, whose book on animal dispersion we 
published recently, calculated that the preparation of the index alone took him 
more than 120 hours’ concentrated work, excluding the correction of the 
proofs! 

Once the page proofs have been passed for press the printer can at last go 
ahead with the printing. The printed sheets or at least those that are to be 
bound initially must then be passed to the binders for folding, collating, sewing, 
and binding. A publisher will not normally bind his total supply of printed 
sheets in the first instance. If he has printed too many copies he is better to have 
them left as sheets than to have incurred the additional expense of binding, and 
the inconvenience of having to find room for a large number of copies of the 
more bulky bound article in his storerooms. 

So far the publisher has spent quite a lot of money in producing the book and 
now he must sell it. If he sells less than two-thirds of the copies he has printed, 
the whole operation as far as he is concerned may be financially a horrid loss. 
Let us therefore turn our attention to the publisher’s sales and publicity depart- 
ment and see what they have been doing. In our firm they produce a jacket for 
each book. We have one or two artists in the area who produce designs and are 
more than happy to earn the {10 to £15 fee for doing so. This operation gives 
us quite a bit of pleasure, for it is satisfying to see one’s book nicely presented 
in a well-designed cover. From the sales point of view there are many cases, of 
course, when it doesn’t matter a hoot whether you have a jacket or not. For 
instance, one can say confidently that the sales of Dogiel’s Parasitology of fishes 
have been totally unaffected by the presence of a jacket. On the other hand the 
sales of What is relativity, a small book with a popular appeal, may well have been 
affected considerably, because it is a book which is bought by the casual visitor 
to a bookshop. 

I am attempting to give you some facts and figures to chew over today, so I 
might as well tell you, and you may be interested to know, that Dogiel’s book 
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was published about six months ago at a price of 4 guineas. Although it is a 
very specialized book it has got off to a good start. We printed 1,500 copies and 
have now sold one thousand of them. This figure includes a small edition of 250 
` copies taken by a cautious American publisher. With a book of this sort the 
majority of sales must come quickly and result from reviews, which are very 
important, and from direct mail advertising by booksellers and perhaps by the 
publisher, who may, however, suggest in his circular that the book be purchased 
from a bookseller. After the first six months sales will be slow. In this particular 
case the remaining five hundred copies will probably last about two years or 
more, so we appear to have printed about the right number. It is, however, 
often very difficult to gauge the market correctly. 

Take for example Lapage, Veterinary parasitology. This is a university textbook 
and when the first edition appeared in 1956 we printed far too many. We 
printed six thousand, of which we have now sold 3,800 in a period of five and a 
half years. So far, therefore, we have had little, if any, financial return on this 
book. The trouble is that it is now in need of revision. So we will, in about a 
year, publish a new edition, and we will scrap almost all the remaining sheéts. 
This time, however, we know how many copies of the new edition to 
print. 

Landau and Rumer’s What is relativity has now sold about 6,500 copies, 1,500 
of these being the cloth-bound edition selling at 6s for libraries. The paper- 
bound edition sells at 3s 6d. We printed ten thousand and published it about 
eighteen months ago—so in this case our guesswork was quite good. 

The publisher’s publicity department prepares a catalogue which appears in 
the spring and autumn and gives information about the books that he will 
publish in the ensuing six months. Some publishers announce books which 
they think authors may be writing for them some time, and continue to announce 
them in their catalogues until the books are eventually published several years 
later or are finally abandoned. This habit I imagine you find very irritating. 

The publisher’s catalogue is sent out to booksellers all over the world and 
also to the library customers on his mailing list. For scientific and technical 
publications there are about thirty or perhaps forty booksellers in this country 
that matter, and about 7o per cent of our home business is carried out through 
a mere fifteen booksellers. Some of these booksellers, as you know, prepare 
catalogues of their own which have a wide circulation. 

Some booksellers will make a special effort to sell particular titles through 
the mail by sending details of the books to names selected from professional 
membership lists or directories, and of course to people on their own mailing 
lists. This type of business is not necessarily very profitable. It costs about {10 
to circularize a thousand people. Therefore, in order to make it worth his while, 
the bookseller must sell at least £50 worth of books to the few people from that 
thousand who reply. 

The publisher himself also sends out circulars to people he knows will be 
interested. It is easy enough to get hold of the names of marine biologists to 
whom a circular about Dogiel’s Parasitology of fishes can be sent. I imagine a fair 
amount of duplication or triplication of effort occurs here, and you may find 
that you receive information about one book you don’t want, from the publisher 
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and two booksellers, and no information at all about another book that would 
interest you. 

The publicity department sends review copies to likely journals. Normally 
this means that about twenty to forty free copies are sent out. 

We always attempt where applicable to sell editions of our books to an 
American publisher, and we are almost always successful. This means that the 
American publisher will buy sheets from us, or print his own edition, repro- 
ducing from our book by photolithography. In the latter case he will pay us a 
royalty, 75 per cent of which will go to the author, and a reproduction fee of 
pethaps £50 to £100 for the right to reproduce from our printing of the book. 
The selling of an American edition helps to keep the price of a book down. If 
sheets are sold it may mean that the printing number can be increased from, say, 
3,000 to 4,500. Once one has set up the type and made ready, the actual printing 
takes relatively little time and is not very expensive. The actual cost, therefore, 
of running on an extra 1,500 sheets is quite small, in fact mainly the cost of the 
paper, and when all the costs are distributed over the larger number the cost per 
sheet will be very much reduced. If for a three thousand printing the cost per 
sheet is 155, then for a five thousand printing the cost per sheet might be 115. A 
publisher is heading for bankruptcy fast if he succumbs to the temptation of 
printing too many sheets in order to try to keep the price of a book down. | 

There are many other publicity and sales activities, such as the visits made by 
publishers’ representatives. They may visit only the trade and some libraries, 
or they may spend much of their time visiting universities and colleges. The 
American publishers concentrate particularly on the university and college-type 
representative. Sometimes these gentlemen annoy the staff and the librarian by 
sending books on approval which have never really been asked for. But they 
do sometimes make useful contacts for their publishers, and I think we shall 
find that some British publishers will start adopting this type of representation. 

The sales department must also negotiate for the sale of the translation rights 
of our books. This is by no means always possible, but Fisher’s Design of 
experiments has been translated into Japanese, Italian, Spanish, French, and 
German; Cooke-Yarborough’s Transistor circuits has been translated into French; 
Folley’s Lactation into Russian; and Auerbach’s Geneties in the atomic age into 
Swedish, Portuguese, German, Japanese, Polish, Italian, and Russian. 1 must 
say to the credit of the Russians that negotiations for translation rights consume 
none of our valuable time! The first we know about it is that the book 
appears in Russian, and it is not an easy task to obtain any royalties for one’s 
author. 

The publication of scientific school books presents, production-wise, prob- 
lems similar to those of the more advanced textbook. The printing number, of 
course, is very much greater and therefore the price is lower. We have five 
educational travellers who spend their whole time visiting schools, attempting 
to introduce out school books to the teachers. A new series entitled Science from 
the beginning is an example. Our printing numbers for each of the pupils’ books 
is fifty thousand, each book sells at 6s, and our profit margin is slight. We are 
banking upon having to reprint and there are now signs that our faith in the 
series is justified. With books of this sort, if you do not reach the reprint stage 
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you may have been better not to publish—you will. merely have involved 
yourself in a massive amount of work for no profit. 

I think I should say something about the journal. The success of a journal 
depends in very large measure on the editor. He must be a person devoted to 
the task, intent upon maintaining a high standard in each issue. He must be 
hardworking and fast-working, yet have an eye for detail. 

A well-trained editor will pass to a publisher, or to the printer if the editorial 
board manages its own affairs, copy for each issue of the journal which is 
scientifically accurate and will need relatively little marking up before being 
passed for setting. The publisher will have to arrange for the placing of illus- 
trations, sizing up of blocks, and for the redrawing of the illustrations where 
necessary. He will also have to check through the text to ensure that the editor 
is not demanding of the printer anything which is just not possible in type. 

The number of reprints of each article will have to be considered. 

Many journals are owned by societies, but the societies often find it convenient 
to place the management of a journal in the hands of a publisher. Apart from 
the functions I have already described, the publisher will have to maintain a 
list of subscribers, and stock and sell back numbers. For this he will normally 
receive a commission varying between 15 per cent and 20 per cent of.the price ° 
realized on all orders. Any profit over and above that is passed to the coffers 
of the society. It is only fair to point out that any loss is also the responsibility 
of the society. i 

For a quarterly or semi-annual journal it normally takes about four to five 
months from receipt of copy to publication. 

Let us take for example the Journal of Pathology and Bacteriology, This has five 
scientific editors who are only paid their expenses. The Journalis owned by the 
Pathological Society of Great Britain and Ireland, but we took over the manage- 
ment in 1917 when it was in financial difficulties. The Journal now makes quite 
a fair profit and the society are happy to see that they have a considerable credit 
balance at the bank. Circulation is nearly four thousand. It appears quarterly, 
and each issue is fairly large. An issue may contain as many as eighty plates, 
some of which are in colour, and four hundred to six hundred pages. The 
selling price of each issue is only 25s. 

Another example is the International Journal of Abstracts, Statistical Theory and 
Method. It contains abstracts of papers and has a world-wide coverage. The 
Journal is owned by the International Statistical Institute. We were given 
$15,000 to start the Journal. This money we used for initial publicity, experi- 
ments in design, specimen pages, etc. In fact we only found it necessary to use 
about $10,000 for this purpose, the remainder being returned to the Institute. 
The Journal started publication two years ago. After six months the number of 
subscriptions had reached 750 and the number now is 1,100. In the course ‘of 
time we expect the number of subscriptions to reach 1,500. Subscriptions for 
a journal of this kind are initially obtained by sending out prospectuses, through 
booksellers, direct to individuals, or by enclosing the prospectus in another 
similar periodical. 

Another example is the journal British Poultry Science. This is owned by a 
society and started publication two years ago. Circulation is now about seven 
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hundred. In the first year a loss was recorded in excess of {100 but in the 
second year a profit was shown. The number of subscriptions will probably 
rise to about a thousand. 

Sometimes a publisher may feel that journals involve him in a lot of detailed 
work for a rather small commission. On the other hand, a journal can provide 
very good contacts for a publisher, and very often one finds that the publisher 
of a journal also has a good list of books in this field. These books, in all 
probability, have derived directly, or indirectly, through his association with 
that journal and its editors. 
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LIBRARY BOOKBINDING: 
STANDARDS AND DEVELOPMENTS 


DAVID MONCUR 
Dunn ¢> Wilson, Bookbinders, Falkirk 


Scottish Branch Conference, Perth, 16th-17th March 1962 
SPECIALIZED LIBRARY BOOKBINDING 


HE demand for specialized library bookbinding was created by the need 

to rebind the books lent free of charge by burgh and county libraries. 
Publishers’ bindings were certainly not strong enough to withstand the wear 
and tear of public library usage and the authorities could not afford to purchase 
replacement copies. Traditional methods of binding such as half-leather with 
laced-in boards were much too costly for the libraries’ limited funds. 

Cedric Chivers of Bath was the first binder to produce——in 1883—a specially 
constructed, durable binding at an economical price. Although binding 
techniques on the cheaper lending library books have changed in recent years 
the best reference bindings of today incorporate the characteristics which 
Chivers originated. These consist of the following features: 

The axiom that no leaf should carry more than itself. It is bad practice to 
paste plates, charts or endpapers to the leaves of a book. 

A specially constructed cloth-jainted endpaper which is sewn on with the 
book. 

A French joint was devised to overcome the strain which is put on books 
at their weakest part—the joint. It permitted a freer opening and the use of 
a heavier covering material. 

The use of split boards into which the sewing tapes and the overlap of the 
first spine lining were inserted ensured a very strong method of attaching the 
book to its cover. 

Quarter pigskin or goatskin and buckrams were used as covering materials. 
Other binders then entered this particular branch of binding. Riley of 

Huddersfield, Blunt of London, and Dunn & Wilson of Falkirk were the largest 
firms and for many years this sound specification prevailed. The ve became 
typical of library binding. 

In 1919 an Act was passed which removed the limitations on library incomes 
and this resulted in a vastly increased amount of rebinding from public libraries. 
The large firms became more than ever specialized. The subdivision of labour, 
the introduction of labour-saving systems, and light machinery invented by the 
various firms—all contributed to a healthy competition. These books were 
bound to last and they did, but during the past thirty years or so great changes 
have taken place in library bindings as such. The fundamental conditions or 
requirements of lending library bindings have altered. The leather bindings of 
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fifty years ago were too strong and outlived the life of the paper upon which 
the average lending library book is printed. The books became dirty long before 
the leather wore out and assumed a somewhat dowdy appearance on the shelves. 
It was no longer considered desirable to have bindings that would last for ages, 
at least as far as lending library books were concerned. Weaker endpapers, 
lighter boards, and leather substitutes were the order of the day. 

During the depression of the 1930s library book issues took a great leap 
forward which was particularly noticeable in the areas of unemployment. 
Because of keen competition, some of the smaller firms resorted to price-cutting, 
with which went the inevitable reduction in quality of materials and workman- 
ship. Gradually, mass-production methods were applied by the larger firms in 
the rebinding of fiction and non-fiction books. Although the standard of 
specifications was lowered, the bindings were still superior to those of the 
publishers and undoubtedly most of these bindings met the requirements of 
librarians. ‘There was no doubt that mass production was the only factor which 
kept prices low during a period when all other charges were rising. No longer 
were librarians forced to keep books in circulation long after they should have 
been withdrawn. 

There was also in the mid-1930s a campaign by the library profession to 
introduce brighter bindings into the public libraries. The dull, drab appearance 
of so many plain-coloured cloths and buckrams militated against the popularity 
and success of the library. The lending departments represented a large colour 
space which, if brightened, would add attractive decor to the library even if its 
walls were somewhat dismal. Library binders were willing to assist in the 
scheme and brighter coloured cloths, buckrams, and texines played their part 
although some of the cloths faded or dirtied rather quickly. 

Nu Craft bindings, for which assistant librarians were invited to submit 
cover designs, proved most popular. The all-over designs were printed in 
coloured inks on best quality rexine. Cloth jointed endpapers and split boards 
were retained. Some of these bindings are still to be seen on certain library 
shelves. The outbreak of war in 1939 brought production difficulties and these 
most attractive Nu Craft bindings had to be discontinued. During these years 
there was a tremendously increased demand for rebinding but cheap boards and 
inferior book cloths only were available. 

Since the second world war there have been further changes and develop- 
ments in lending library binding styles. Publishers’ attractively printed dust 
jackets, primarily designed to appeal to the book buyer, were used to appeal to 
the book borrower. By themselves they quickly became dirty, tattered or torn; 
however, when protected by a plastic film and reinforced to form a sleeve into 
which the book boards could be inserted, they presented a revolution in 
lending-library binding. Millions of these plastic sleeves now adorn books on 
library shelves. The fresh, clean appearance of these jacketed books ensures 
their popularity with the borrowers, who, according to issue statistics, show a 
definite preference for glossy pictorial covers. These sleeves cost from three- 
pence to sixpence each. Of the lending books which were sent to the bindery 
there was very soon a demand for something with more visual appeal than 
plain-coloured buckrams and rexines. It had been found that few readers would 
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investigate the contents of plain cloth bindings if bright attractive covers were 
available. 

The large library binding concerns have striven hard to produce brighter 
bindings and have met with considerable success. Patterned cloth with tweed 
ot polka dot effects and coloured title panels lettered in contrasting coloured 
foils are quite popular but the demand for film-protected pictorial bindings still 
continues and today the most sought-after bindings for fiction and non-fiction . 
are those which incorporate the publisher’s dust jacket. 

The advent of paperbacks has opened up an entirely new field with a terrific 

potential for library binding. Few librarians would place paperbacks, as such, 
on their shelves, since within a very short time they would assume a grubby 
look and spoil the appearance of the library. 
Dunn & Wilson pioneered what was known as Penguin style binding, thus 
` called because at the outset Penguins only were dealt with in this manner. This 
particular binding style utilized the unsewn or so-called perfect binding method, 
with the usual round and joint and cased-in hard covers; these comprised 
boards and hollow, mounted on the original paper:cover, which in turn was 
covered with the much desired plastic film. The term ‘covered in plastic film’ 
may sound all too easy, but there was a tremendous amount of experimentation 
by trial and error to find not only the most suitable film but also the best method 
of application. Trial batches were sent to libraries in many different parts of the 
country. The end result was a guarantee that these books would withstand 
fifty issues or two years of library use. 

Almost any series of paperbacks is suitable for this style. The progress made, 
in adhesive technology has strengthened the case for unsewn binding. Machine- 
finish printing papers commonly used in paperbacks are ideal for this treatment 
but binders of repute would hesitate to use it on books of permanent value. 
Polyvinyl acetate adhesives are now used for many of the operations in book- 
binding; although they are more expensive than animal glues they have many 
advantages which cannot be overlooked. Adhesion problems which used to 
beset the binder no longer exist. Drying time, tack, and flexibility are all 
controllable by varying the amount of solvents and plasticizers. Even the 
moisture content in paste which caused board-warping difficulties has been 
overcome by the use of polyvinyl acetate emulsions. 

From what I have said about the treatment given to paperbacks it is obvious 
that the number of bound books going into our libraries is ever increasing. 
The library binder who is prepared to adapt his methods and his bindery to 
meet the requirements of the public libraries has an ever-expanding market. 


JOURNAL AND PERIODICAL BINDING 


Industry after industry is setting up research centres, whose libraries have an 
ever-growing collection of journals, periodicals, technical records, and special- 
ized papers. In these special libraries the need for binding grows each day and 
might well exceed, in quantity, the rebinding of books with publishers’ hard 
covers. One requirement in this rapidly expanding field of technical and 
scientific libraries is that bindings should be permanent. Whereas standards of 
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library binding in other classes of books may have been diminishing, here is a 
class of work in which quality is important and price not such a serious con- 
sideration. 

In Great Britain the standard of periodical binding varies. Few binders need 
to adhere to a specification. Some binders do give a traditional library binding 
specification, using the very best of materials, but there are many periodicals 
bound merely as cased books using strawboards and inferior covering materials. 
All too often the customer gets poor value for the money spent, having received 
what may be termed a semi-permanent binding. 

‘This age of science and technology has brought forth a surge of new period- 
icals, journals, and records in many countries, in particular America. 

The library binding industry in America is represented by a highly organized 
trade association called the Library Binding Institute, whose members are 
certified library binders. The concept of the certified library binder is founded 
on a basic Library Binding Institute standard of specification. Binders are 
pledged to a high standard of quality, service, and a fair deal. The Institute has 
certainly done a great deal to further the interests of its members. It promotes 
well-planned advertising schemes which tell the library world of the benefits to 
be derived from dealing with certified binders. Amongst these are shown 
convincing statistics on how budget saving can be effected. The specification 
of what is called standard binding was a joint effort of binders and librarians 
and is a guarantee that a sturdy, clearly lettered product is available for library 
use; the specification—-which is rigidly adhered to—-was drawn up to protect 
libraries from binders unable to meet the standards required by library wear 
and tear. 

The fundamental differences between American periodical binding and our 
own are: 


1. The absolute acceptance by librarians of oversewing. 

2. The absence of split boards. 

3. The use of one covering material in a limited number of colours. 

4. The standardization of the positioning of spine lettering. 
The fact that practically all American library binding is oversewn effects an ` 
immediate saving, as the time-consuming operations of taking down and then 
reinforcing each pair of weakened leaves is unnecessary. Whilst oversewing is 
undoubtedly strong it can be objectionable, and in fact will not be accepted by 
many British librarians if it can possibly be avoided, for the following reasons: 


1. A percentage of the books will not lie flat when opened. 

2. The forcing open of stiff papers or soft bulky papers causes the threads to 
tear through the paper. 

3. The spine margins are reduced if the binder cuts off the back folds to 
create single leaves. This is done to make sections of suitable uniform 
thickness for the oversewing machine. For economic reasons no allowance 
is made by the printer for this to happen and very often the margins are 
natrow enough as they are. 

4. If in the future the book should require resewing and rebinding, 2 in. (the 
width of the sewing) has to be cut from the spine. 
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American oversewing machines are used in this country, and sometimes they 
are the only answer to the binder’s problem in sewing books which are printed 
as single leaves or in periodicals where the removal of advertisements has 
created so many single leaves that to join them together is impracticable. 
However, to avoid complaint from the librarian one must ensure that only that 
type of paper which lends itself to the oversewing method is used. Failure to 
observe this factor has been chiefly responsible for the dislike in this country 
of machine oversewing. 

Split boards have long been accepted as one of the strongest methods of 
attaching the cover to the book when the sewing tapes and the spine’s first 
lining are glued into the split. Again these are time-consuming operations 
which the Americans have abandoned in favour of what is virtually a cased 
book. They reinforce the spine with a close-woven fabric, and this and the 
cloth-jointed endpaper join the book to the cover. By using heated groove 
metals in pressing, perfect adhesion at the joint is attained. This is essential for 
strong casing. 

In library binding it is false economy to use a cheap bookbinders’ cloth. 
Usually buckrams and rexines are used. They may cost about twice as much 
per yard, but this amounts only to a few coppers per cover. In this country the 
large firms are expected to carry heavy stocks: rolls of cotton buckram, library 
cloth, or washable buckram; also rexines, smooth and grained. In order to give 
a good selection of colours and shades, and so that patterns which may have 
been bound by another binder can be closely matched, the binder may stock as 
many as twenty colour shades of each of these materials. In America one 
material, which is a good pyroxilin-impregnated buckram, is to be had in a 
limited number of colours only. 

It is, however, in the standardizing of spine lettering that the American library 
binder is quite different from the binder in this country. Only the largest 
British firms could compete in the actual lettering operation. All American 
binders have typesetting machines and efficient blocking machines with specially 
designed chases to hold the lines of type. In this country the binder will take 
considerable care to ensure that the lettering matches the pattern in character, 
height, and spacing, or, in new work, that the librarian’s suggested layout is 
followed. In America the books or periodicals are grouped according to height 
into five sizes. Periodicals from, say, 114 in. to 122 in. high would have the top 
line of their titles at 10 in. above the bottom of the spine. In all sizes between 
9 in. and 15 in. the volume number would be 5 in. from the bottom of the 
spine. The abbreviation for volume is omitted. ‘The months and years would 
be 34 in. and 3 in. respectively from the foot of the spine. Decorative lines and 
leather title pieces are non-existent. The spaces between the lines of type are 
uniform, whereas we will vary the spacing to make the title more pleasing to the 
eye. Standardized lettering certainly is a time saver in the bindery and minimizes 
the keeping of rubbings, or records, and probably saves the librarian’s time. 
Americans state that this standardization of lettering greatly improves the 
appearance of bound magazines in libraries, which I doubt very much. I say this 
having visited some beautifully furnished libraries, and never have I seen row 
upon row of so many uninteresting bindings. I know many librarians in this 
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country who are proud of the appearance and tradition of their libraries and 
just would not accept these conditions. 

One gets the feeling that the American library binder has educated his 
customer in order to facilitate his production lines which, incidentally, are very 
alike throughout the country. It was one of the highlights of my visit to see 
such wonderful flow lines. Obviously much money and effort had been directed 
to at least the semi-automation of most of the operations, but there was always 
just that slight lowering of standards—books not opening as well as they 
should; books not so solid as they might be; too many books with poor rounds 
and blunt joints. 

Having seen the best of two worlds, so to speak, I have no hesitation in 
saying that the American standard binding is not as satisfactory as the best done 
in this country. Certainly their mechanization has increased productivity 
tremendously, and binding charges in ratio to labour costs are the lowest in 
existence. But many would question the need for the lowering of standards of 
workmanship on a class of book which will be permanently housed in attractive 
modern libraries, whether they be reference departments of public libraries or 
those of our industrial or research organizations. 
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Letters to the Editor 


‘CONCEPT CO-ORDINATION’; OPTICAL STENCIL (‘PEEK-A-BOO’) 
DEVICES 


Dear Madam, 

Mr Tams complains that little has been said about working principles for 
constructing systems using ‘concept co-ordination’ descriptions or systems 
employing optical stencil devices for detecting joint membership of classes, such 
as Taylor (‘Peek-a-boo’) cards.* Much has been written about both of them. 

The two are not equivalent; use of one on the intellectual level does not 
entail use of the other on the clerical level, nor conversely. Mr Tams, for in- 
stance, is using the second but not the first. Instead of co-ordinating concepts 
or notions, he is co-ordinating the occurrence of certain words in the texts. Just 
as did Unitermites (as they were unkindly called by sceptics) some nine years 
ago, he runs into the same embarrassments that must follow confusion between, 
say, Mary as a girl and Mary as a four-letter word. 

It appears from his letter that when an item is entered or sought as having, 
say, ‘Steel’, as a component, this may be because it has the attribute ‘Containing 
in its text the word “steel” ?’ or it may be because it has the attribute “Of interest 
in some way to users concerned with the broad concept of (suitably qualified}) 
ferrousness.’ Documents or requests that have the first attribute do not 
necessarily have the second, nor do those with the second necessarily have the 
first. His references to the English language and traditional linguistics suggest 
that he has not quite grasped the vast distinction between description of subject 
interests by notions or.concepts as descriptive elements, and their description 
by isolated occurrences of dictionary words in the text. Unless he does so he 
will end with a card for each word, phrase, sentence, paragraph, in each language 
—English, French, Russian, etc.—that his users are interested in. 

There is a vast literature on all aspects of this matter, running back a decade 
or so. Fortunately two recent publications summarize it, expound established 
principles, and illustrate them with case histories. One, The state of the art of 
co-ordinate indexing (February 1962), is obtainable from the Document Research 
Program, Office of Science Information Service, National Science Foundation, 
Washington 25, D.C. The other, Herner’s Methods of organizing information for 
storage and searching, presented at the State of the Art symposium held at Boston 
by the American Documentation Institute last November, is printed in American 
Documentation, vol. 13, no. 1, January 1962, pp. 3-14. Also it, together with 
other papers of the symposium, is published as a ‘separate’, obtainable for $7 
from the Institute’s Secretariat, 1728 N Street, Washington 6, D.C. 


* Aslib Proceedings, July 1962. + 1am not a metallurgist. RAF, 
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Fairly widespread perusal and digestion of these two documents might do | 
something to reduce the current gap between United Kingdom and USA 
understanding and practice of such methods. 

The matters discussed above-are intellectual, and therefore inaccessible to 
office machinery and devices, however simple, reliable, swift, or ingenious. 
Always we must keep strictly distinct problems of description and recognition, 
of organization, and of clerical tools. The first concern themselves with such 
matters as joint attributes, vocabulary profiles, nested topics, thesauri, descrip- 
tion by users’ names or types, and the like. The second with, for instance, 
inverted files, arbitrary or linear access, alphabetical arrangement and, in general, 
formal and conceptual organization of material and processes. The third 
concerns physical realization by mechanization, copying devices, human 
dexterity and memory, printed books, data processing devices, and the lot, 
including Taylor cards for detection. 

These aspects are fundamentally independent, though clearly the last dictates 
what is feasible at any given time and place. If you are compelled or determined 
to use Taylor cards, you are compelled to describe and select primarily in terms 
of common membership of classes. But what classes of what members is up to 
you. Just having Taylor cards or any derivative of them, however elaborate, 
will not give even a clue to the answer. 

The optical stencil, or sieve, is an extremely fertile idea of considerable 
antiquity and with many variants and applications. Also, even in the docu- 
mentation application, it-is very well documented. Nevertheless the following 
comments, though not novel, may help those meeting this tool for the first time. 

The basic characteristic of optical stencil devices for human inspection is that 
they are excellent detectors, but poor identifiers. Anyone can see a point of 
light; to find what document it represents, let alone the contents or description 
of that document, is another matter. 

The original Taylor cards (US Patent 1165465 of December 1915) selected 
from only a few species of birds; round about a hundred, in the only set I have 
handled. This permitted apertures* large enough to reveal the printed name of 
the appropriate bird when the cards were placed in register over a master card. 

For larger or more complexly invoked collections the apertures must be much 
smaller, or the cards much larger, or more numerous. Though Wildhack and 
Stern of the National Bureau of Standards spent much time and ingenuity 
making an ultramicrophotographic equivalent of the Taylor printed master 
catd, they have found a less direct approach more successful. (See, for instance, 
Current Research and Development in Scientific Documentation, no. 9, National 


* Mr Tams’ comment ‘Later W.E, Batten substituted punched holes for the crosses’ is 
puzzling, and possibly confuses the Taylor patent with earlier devices. Taylor used apertures, 
as did many inventors of variants between 1915 and 1946, when Batten rediscovered the 
principle independently; and indeed thereafter. It is one of the most frequently rediscovered 
of metheds. The outlines of its history, and a study of its principles, development, and applica- 
tion, are given by Wildhack and Stern in “The Peek-a-boo system; optical coincidence subject 
cards in information searching’, which is chapter 6 of Part 2 in Punched cards, edited by Casey, 
Perry, Kent, and Berry, 2nd ed. (New York, Reinhold; London, Chapman & Hall, 1958). 
Other chapters in this book deal with some descriptive problems troubling Mr Tams. 

RAF. 
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Science Foundation, November 1961.) However, whatever the means used to 
make optical stencils retrieve as well as detect, they must increase the capital 
cost of the system some thousandfold. 

Thus ideally such systems should be used not for retrieval, but to indicate 
non-existence (more accurately, alas, non-description in the terms sought) of 
items of stated specification. This is unduly restrictive, but clearly optical 
stencil systems work the better the rarer the items sought, and the more imme- 
diately accessible they are to the individual seeker. Since most mechanized 
systems work best when most of the items processed ate those required, this 
gives the optical stencil an advantage if dealing with novel and unusual combina- 
tions of requirements that are unlikely to be fulfilled. 

Requests that are liable to produce a numerous response, or to be modified 
in the light of the previous response, are best dealt with by, say, a notched card 
system in which the cards carry some representation of the item, and the notches 
represent joint occurrence of some of its attributes, terms, or features. 

Descriptive and linguistic problems of indexing and invocation are, of course, 
the same with both devices. 

Yours truly, 
R. A. FAIRTHORNE 
Farnborough, Hampshire 
31st July 1962 


Dear Madam, 

I was very interested to read the letters of Mr Rae and Mr Tams about the 
concept co-ordination (‘Peek-a-boo’) system in your May and July issues 
respectively, as I am at present indexing a set of technical reports by this method. 
‘Peek-a-boo’ is well suited for indexing reports, of course, as these are often 
filed in numerical sequence and no intermediate serial register between punched 
card and document is then necessary. 

Surely Mr Tams is going to extremes, however, in breaking up common 
technical words such as ‘electroplating’ and ‘electromagnetic’ into their com- 
ponent syllables. When drawing up our list of subject headings we could see 
no advantage in splitting up such terms as ‘hydrochloric acid’ into ‘hydrochloric’ 
and ‘acid’, or “direct process residue’ into ‘direct’, ‘process’ and ‘residue’ or 
‘vapour pressure’ into ‘vapour’ and ‘pressure’. We could see no justification 
for the proliferation of cards, the extra labour of punching and the increased 
complexity of retrieval. 

Our approach has been to use subject headings which fall clearly into one of 
four main categories, viz. Materials, Properties, Processes and Uses. Thus we 
have a card for ‘direct process residue’ which is a material and another for 
‘direct process’ which is a process. Had we a card for each of the constituent 
words, i.e. ‘direct’, ‘process’, and ‘residue’, it is obvious that reports on the 
direct process (for manufacturing chlorosilanes) could not be identified by 
superimposition of the cards for ‘direct’ and ‘process’. Such superimposition 
would retrieve a mixture of reports on both the process and its residue. 
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In situations where ambiguity owing to word order could arise, e.g. in Mr 
Tams’ example of ‘Steel for trucks’ and “Trucks for steel’, two solutions present 
themselves. Firstly, the fairly obvious one of completing the categorization 
of terms: 


Material: Steel Trucks 

Properties: — — 

Process: (Manufacture) (Transport) 
‘Use: Trucks Steel 


Secondly, the use of a second card or more to distinguish the role of the key- 
word, e.g. Steel (as raw material), Steel (as finished product). The latter is the 
system used by the American Institute of Chemical Engineers who employ a 
special ‘roles’ code.* 

I think I should add that the above contribution is based on a limited experi- 
ence of ‘Peek-a-boo’ in a rather specialized technology. Perhaps we could hear 
from those who have used this scheme extensively over a wide subject field. 


Yours faithfully, 
for Midland Silicones Limited, 
J. M. KEANE, 
Information Officer 
Barry, Glamorgan 
2nd August 1962 


* Morse, R. Information retrieval. Chemical Engineering Progress, vol. 57, no. 5, May 1961, 
pp- 55-8. 


A SCIENTIFIC INFORMATION OFFICE 


Dear Madam, 

- With the field of scientific and technical information its dissemination and 
services brim-full of problems and in dire need of vigorous discussion, reporting 
and action in this country, the current issue of sib Proceedings made pretty dull 
reading. My look through it noted only a letter on “Peek-a-boo’ retrieval which 
did not seem worth printing. If we are going to join the Common Market, 
which some of the issue was concerned with, we had better wake-up our ideas 
in the documentation field. Notes and articles in journals and in the press, 
commenting on the information problem and our backwardness, are becoming 
more frequent, e.g. the current Marconi Technical Review. 

Is it not high time that someone in a position of influence in science, tech- 
nology, or information work initiated some non-partisan action-——at a high level? 
Take a look at the position in the USA as shown by the 280-page report Docu- 
mentation, indexing and retrieval of scientific information—a study of Federal and non- 
Federal science information processing and retrieval programs by the Senate Committee 
on Government Operations (Document 113, 86th Congress, znd session, 1961, 
70 cents). (Perhaps Aslib should make sure that Lord Hailsham is sent such 
publications.) We need British equivalents of the National Science Foundation 
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and its Office of Scientific Information Services, of the Science and Technology 
Division of the Library of Congress (though it is under heavy fire at home), of 
the National Federation of Science Abstracting and Indexing Services (NFSAIS) 
and of the Armed Services Technical Information Agency (ASTIA). The rapid 
progress being made in the USA is in large measure due to the national leader- 
ship of the National Science Foundation assumed as a result of legislative and 
executive action in 1958 and 1959. 

Cannot we make a start by lobbying the Minister and the DSIR-sponsored 
Committee on the Dissemination of Scientific Information, to set up an Office 
of Scientific Information, housed at the National Reference Library of Science 
and Invention. The Office to be responsible to the Minister of Science, the 
Advisory Council, or a Science Council set up by the Minister — not to DSIR or 
the British Museum—to promote, co-ordinate and stimulate the scattered, 
incoherent, unco-ordinated, often uninspired and mostly unknown efforts of 
the many bodies concerned with problems in this feld. The advisory Council 
on Scientific Policy, the Royal Society, DSIR, the scientific and professional 
institutions, Aslib, the Library Association, the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science, the Patent Office, the British Museum Library 
(Science Division ?), the Institute of Information Scientists, the Atomic Energy 
Authority, the British Standards Institution, the Central Office of Information, 
Board of Trade, Technical Information and Library Services of the Ministry of 
Aviation, War Department, Admiralty and Air Force (°), Science Abstracts, the 
BBC, the Ministry of Education ...a survey on the lines of the aforementioned 
Senate Committee’s report could reveal all the agencies their activities and 
responsibilities, but a go-ahead Office of Scientific Information empowered by 
the Minister to give a lead like the NSF would soon collect enough data to open 
the way to co-ordination, reorganization and progress. 

The Committee set up last year by the Council of DSIR to investigate ‘the 
dissemination of scientific and technical information’ may actually be about to 
publish such a survey (I suspect not though), but the rank and file of information 
workers, librarians and scientists are really getting no information on what, if 
anything, is going on. The little information that becomes available from time 
to time scarcely inspires any hope of real progress in this country in attacking 
the problems of the ‘information explosion’, in the short term by organization 
and co-ordination, and in the longer by investigations, research and develop- 
ment. 

Perhaps this letter might encourage Aslib to think of publishing more 
‘news’—good documentation reporting and campaigning would be of more 
value perhaps than some of its research. I hope it might ‘stir up’ something, 
even evoke some statement from the aforementioned DSIR committee, or 
‘news’ from one of its members, whose names and activities have not been 
‘disseminated’. So many things need airing and tackling—e.g. training infor- 
mation workers; training in the use of literature in universities, colleges, 
schools; planning the National Reference Library of Science and Invention and 
its possible role in a real national reference and information service; the need for 
co-ordination, reporting and stimulation of research and data collection in 
documentation; appraisal of information storage and retrieval and mechanized 
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indexing systems for application to services in real need of them, e.g. Science 
Abstracts, and report documentation services such as TIL, ACSIL, War 
Department and Air Force which want streamlining into one effective organi- 
zation. 

The Minister of Science has pointedly said that our backwardness in this field 
is not solely a matter of finance, there is a lack of ideas. Maybe, of course, he 
should before now have provided the initial drive and finance to bring in 
men of ideas. However, if some of the veils of silence, pomposity, timidity or 
vested interests were rent a bit, some ideas would certainly emerge as a result 
of the improved communications and open discussion, but some kind of Office 
of Scientific Information must be set up by the government with some of the 
resources of our ‘expanding economy’, to exercise the necessary leadership on 
the lines of the NSF. Its establishment could be a means of attracting into this 
field of scientific information and administration men from science or technology 
with the talents, drive and vision which are maybe lacking today. 

Yours sincerely, 
L. CORBETT 
UKAEA 
2nd August 1962 
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SELECTIONS FROM THE RECENT 
LITERATURE 


ALL ITEMS listed may be borrowed from 
the Aslib Library, except those marked *, 
which may be consulted in the Library. 


Books and Pamphlets 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 
Technology Project 

The testing and evaluation of record players 
for libraries: a report based on a study 
conducted for the... Project by Consumers’ 
Research, Inc. [Chicago], 1962. viti,76 p. 
(LTP Publications, no.5). $2. 

AMERICAN UNIVERSITY. Center for Tech- 
nology and Administration 

Machine indexing: progress and problems. 
Papers presented at the Third Institute on 
Information Storage and Retrieval, 13-17 
February, 1961. Washington, [1962]. iv, 
354 P- $7.75- l 

ASLIB. Northern Branch. Conference, Liverpool, 
July 6/7tb 1962 

Desirable ratio of professional and non- 
professional staff: paper by Geo. H. Davison. 
...[Liverpool, 1962]. 25,[1] p. tables. 
BRITISH INSTITUTE OF MANAGEMENT 
Collection and communication of commercial 
information within companies. London, 
July 31962. 28 p. tables. (Information 
summaty 101). 


CANADIAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 

..- New developments in scientific documen- 
tation, by Helen L.Brownson. . . . Ottawa, 
1961. 14 p. (Occasional Paper No.32). 35¢. 


‘*DEUTSCHER NORMENAUSSCHUSS, and FOR- 
SCHUNGS-INSTITUT FUR RATIONALISIERUNG AN 
DER RHEINISCHWESTFALISCHEN TECHNISCHEN 
HOCHSCHULE, Aachen 
Verzeichnis von Schrifttum—Auskunftstellen 
[der Technik und verwandter Gebiete].... 
5 ergänzte und erweiterte Aufl. Berlin, Köln 
[etc.], Beuth-Vertrieb, 1962. 307 p. DM 12. 


DUCKWORTH, WALTER ERIC 

A guide to operational research. London, 
Methuen & Co., 1962. 145 p. 208. 
EURATOM. Centre de Traitement de l’Infor- 
mation Scientifique. Section Documentation 
Automatique i 
Anleitung zur Programmierung des Flexo- 
writers, von H. H. Bernstein. . . . [Instructions 
for programming Flexowtiters]}. Brussels, 
1961. 51 p. (Rapport DOCA No. 2). (Suppl. 
provisional French translation). 


GOODMAN, RICHARD 

Programmed learning and teaching machines: 
an introduction. London, English Univer- 
sities Press, 1962. 39 p. (The English 


Library 


Universities Press Library of Programmed 
Texts). 25 Gd. 

HARMAN, ELEANOR, éd. 

The University as publisher. Toronto, 
University of Toronto Press, 1961. vi,165 p. 
285. 


HOOK, LUCYLE, and GAVER, MARY VIRGINIA 
The research paper: gathering library material, 
organizing and preparing the manuscript. 
3rd ed. Englewood Cliffs, N.J., Prentice-Hall, 
1962. x,85 p. 16s. 


*INTERNATIONAL AFRICAN INSTITUTE 

Africa bibliography series: . . . South-East 
Central Africa and Madagascar; general, 
ethnography/sociology, linguistics. Com- 
piled by Ruth Jones. . . . London, 1961. 


V,53 P- 375 6d. 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES, LTD. 
British Laboratories l l 
Methods of punching cards for library 


applications, by John Davies. . .. Winchester, 


[1962]. 4,[5] p. (Library Studies no.x). 


INTERNATIONAL CIVIL AVIATION ORGANIZA- 
TION 

Summary of aeronautical information services 
provided by States. roth ed. Montreal, 1962. 
36 p. map. (Doc. 7383—-AIS/503/10). 3s 6d. 
*KENDALL, MAURICE G., and DOIG, ALISON G. 
Bibliography of statistical literature, 1950-58. 
Edinburgh, London, Oliver & Boyd, 1962. 
xii,297 PẸ- 

KYLE, BARBARA 

First report on the preparation for tests of the 
Kyle Classification for the Social Sciences. ... 
London, 1962. 32 p. (National Science 
Foundation Grant Gg 176). 


LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. Reference, Special and 
Information Section. North-Western Group 
The creed of a librarian... . [by] D. J. Foskett. 
London, 1962. 13 p. (Occasional papers, 
no.3). 35 6d. 


MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 
Libraries 

Providing U.S. scientists with Soviet scientific 
information. Rev. ed., prepared by Boris I. 
Gorokhoff. . . . Washington, N.S.F., 1962. 
46 p. tables. 


MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 
Lincoln Laboratory 
An experimental study of bibliographic 
coupling between technical papers [by] 
M. M. Kessler. . . . Cambridge, Mass., 1962. 
10,[3] p. (Preprint). 
OAKFORD, ROBERT V. 
Introduction to electronic data processing 
equipment: its operation and control. New 
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York, London fetc.], McGraw-Hill, 1962. 
xi,340 p. 775 Ód. 

SPECIAL LIBRARIES ASSOCIATION. New York 
Chapter. Sctence-Technology Division, and others 
The clarification, unification and integration 
of information storage and retrieval: pro- 
ceedings of February 23rd, 1961 symposium 
..., New York City... . Edited by Edward A. 
Tomeski [and others]. [New York], 1961. 
vii,[1], 94 p. 
*UNITED KINGDOM ATOMIC ENERGY AUTHOR- 
rry. Research Group 

List of unclassified documents published by 
the staff of the Chemistry Division during 
1961, compiled by B.Wilkins. Harwell, 
A.E.R.E., 1962. 25 p. (AERE-BIB 139). 45. 


*UNITED STATES. Department of Commerce. 
Bureau of the Census 

Bibliography of social science periodicals and 
monograph series: Greece, 1950-61. Wash- 
ington, U.S. Government Printing Office, 
1962. iv,19 p. (Foreign Social Science 
Bibliographies: Series P-92, no.5). 200. 
UNITED STATES., Library of Congress. Refer- 
ence Department. Slavic and Central European 
Division 

West German library developments since 
1945, with special emphasis on the rebuilding 
of research libraries, by Gisela von Busse. 
Washington, 1962. vii,82 p. tables. soc. 


ZALL, PAUL M. 

Elements of technical report writing. New 
a Harper & Brothers, 1962. ix,208 p. 
265. 


Articles and Papers 


BUSHOR, WILLIAM E. 
Information storage/retrieval. Electronics, 
vol.35, no.26, June 29, 1962. p.go-6z. 


CAWKELL, A, E. 

Classification and retrieval of technical 
information. 1: considerations leading to the 
choice of notched cards. Wireless World, 
vol.68, no.8, August 1962. p.352-7. 
CEMACH, H. P. 

ANBAR Documentation Service. Oce 
Management, vol.16, no.6, June 1962. p.183—4, 
193. 

CIRCULATING movies: punched card inven- 
tory system allows film library circulation 
maximum use. Data Processing, vol.4, no.7, 
July 1962. p.39-40. 

CITROEN, J. J. 

Specialization in technical and scientific 
translation. Babel, vol. VIIL, no.2, 1962. 
p.66~71. 

CURTIS, A. R., and PYLE, I. C. 

A proposed target language for compilers on 
Atlas. The Computer Journal, vol.5, no.2, July 
1962. p.100~6, 


VOL. 14, NO. 9 


[DOVE; J] 

Micro-Methods, Ltd. [comment and notes 
on], by Dovetales [pseud.] Library World, 
vol. LXIV, no.745, July 1962. p.27-8. 


ELLIOT, HERBERT E. 
Xerography faces the graphic arts. Graphic 
Arts Progress, vol.9, no.3, May-June 1962. 
3 Po 

ERICH PIETSCH~ zum 6o Geburtstag am 
6 Mai 1962, [In honour of his 6oth birthday]. 
Nachrichten fir Dokumentation, vol.13, no.2, 
June 1962. p.§3-4. 
FACSIMILE development. Dafa Processing, 
vol.4, no.7, July 1962. p.41-4. 

FOSKETT, D. J. 

Educational libraries and information set- 
vices. Unesco Bulletin for Libraries, vol.XVI, 
no.4, July-August 1962. p.177-81. 
FRIEDMANN, H. 

The teaching of modern languages by the 
C.R.E.D.LF. [Centre de Recherche et d'Etude 
pour la Diffusion du Francais] audio-visual 
method. The Incorporated Linguist, vol.1, no.3, 
July 1962. p.72-77. 

FRY, V. E. l 

Some thoughts on -the establishment of a 
central glossary of technical terms. The 
Incorporated Linguist, vol.1, no.3, July 1962. 
p.88. 


FUGMANN, ROBERT, and BRAUN, WILHELM 

Die hierarchische Notation von Begriffen- ein 
lohnendes Arbeitsfeldfürprogrammgesteuerte 
Rechenautomaten; zugleich ein Beitrag zum 
System der Oktaven von Ranganathan. [The 
hierachical notation of concepts—a rewarding 


‘field for programmed computers; with a 


contribution to Ranganathan’s Octave De- 
vice]. Nachrichten fiir Dokumentation, vol.13, 
no.2, June 1962. p.68—7o. 


GILLESPIE, KYRLE 

Photocopying: which method and why? 
Office Magazine, vol., no.104, August 1962. 
p.684~95, 697, 699, 701, 703, 705, 707-8. 
HAUGH, W. $. 

Recruitment and training of librarians. 
Library Association Record, vol.64, no.7, July 
1962, p.240~-6. 


INTERNATIONAL FEDERATION FOR DOCUMEN- 
TATION, and others 

Availability of scientific conference papers 
and proceedings: part 2. Unesco Bulletin for 
Libraries, vol. XVI, no.4, July-August 1962. 
p.165-~76, 

KNIGGE, HANS~JOACHIM 

Das automatische Suchen und Finden von 
Dokumenten [automated search and retrieval 
of documents]. Dokumentation Fachbibliothek 
Werksbicherei, vol.ro, no.4, June-July, 1962. 
p.119~-127, 

LEIPziG. Deutsche Bücherei 

Literatur über Kybernetik, [literature on 
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cybernetics]. Bulletin wichtig. Literatur—Zusam- 
mensteliung, vOl.t, 00.4, 1961. 7 p- 


LINNENKOHL, HANS 

Dokumentation und Informationsfluss in 
einem mittleren Betrieb. [Documentation 
and information flow in an average firm]. 
Nachrichten fir Dokumentation, vol.13, no.2, 
June 1962. ‘p.64~8. 

MALLEIN, MARIE-ELISABETH 

Le catalogage à la source. Bylletin des Biblio- 
theques de France, vol.7, no.7, July 1962. 
p-35 1-64. 

List of MIcRO-puBLISHERS. Unesco Bulletin for 
Libraries, vol. XVI, no.4, July-August 1962. 
p-198~-205. 

MOLL, WILHELM 

Amerikanische Bibliotheks—und Bibliothekar 
organisationen, [American library and libra- 
rians’ associations]. Biblos, vol.11, no.2, 1962. 
p.67-75. 

The net Book Agreement on trial. Bookseller, 
NOs.2951-4, 1962. 

OEDINGEN, HEINZ, 

Begriffs—Synthese mittels Tridezimal— 
Schlüssel. [Concept synthesis with 3 decimal 
keys]. Nachrichten fir Dokumentation, vol.13, 
no.2, June 1962. p.7I-3. 

PFLUG, GUNTHER 

Mikrofilm und Xerographie. Nachrichten fir 
° Dokumentation, vol.13, no.2, June 1962. 
p.83-5. 

SCHEELE, MARTIN 


Schlagwörter als Sachverhaltsschwerpunkte. 


[Subject headings as a problem in subject 


indexing]. Nachrichten fair Dokumentation, 
vol.13, no.2, June 1962. p.61~3. 


SCHEFFLER, EMMA M. 

Maps in the Illinois State Archives. I//nois 
Libraries, vol.44, no.6, June 1962. p.418-26. - 
SCHRAMLI, W. 

Ueber Karteien und Karteisysteme der 
Technischen Stelle Holderbank, [card-indexes 
and card index systems of the T.S.H.]. SVD, 
(Schweizerische Vereinigung für Dokumen- 
tation), Kleine Mitteilungen, no.58, June 
1962. p.4-7. 

SINCLAIR, D. A. 

The machine translator and the translating 
profession. Babel, vol.VIII, no.2, 1962. 
p.76-8. 

TELL, BJORN 

Kursplaner för en föreslagen dokumentalist 
utbildning [curriculum for proposed graduate 
courses in documentation]. Tidskrift for 
Dokumentation, vol.18, no.3, 1962. p.33-7. - 
TOOTELL, LESLIE G. 

SINTO 1960-62: a biennial report on the 
Sheffield Interchange Organisation. Library 
Association Record, vol.64, no.7, July 1962. 
p.248. 

TORP, OLAF CHR, 

Stortingsbiblioteket, the library of the 
Norwegian Parliament. Library World, vol. 
LXIV, no.745, July 1962. p.16-20. 

VERRY, H. R. 

Photocopying: talk given at the A.G.M. of 
the Northern Branch of Aslib held in 
Manchester on March 23rd 1962. Northern 
Ash Bulletin, vol., 10.3, June 1962. p.4-8. 


MEMBERS’ ADVERTISEMENTS 


The charge for advertisements in these 
columns is 4d per word, minimum şs. An 
additional charge of 6d is made for the use of 
a box number. 


TRANSLATIONS into/from Dutch, from 
German and.French. Also scanning/abstract- 
ing Common Market publications. Speller- 
Kuijpers, FIL, NGV, 5 Stratton Close, Houns- 
low, Middlesex. Hounslow 6954. 


TRANSLATIONS, TECHNICAL, SCIENTIFIC, 
all languages, by specialists with sound tech- 
nical and scientific qualifications. J. Smuts, 
BSC(ENG.), FIL, 12 Thorndene Avenue, 
London Nii. Stamford Hill 8564. 


WILFRED E. GOODAY, ars, DIC, MIMM, 
Fit. Member of Translators’ Guild. Rou- 


manian and French. 161 Rivermead Court, 
London SW6. Renown 1912. 


Appointments vacant 


BEA. An ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN is required 
for the library at our Engineering Base, 
London Airport, to. undertake duties which 
include responsibility for a reference section 
and control of inter-library loans. Applicants 
should have completed the Registration 
Examination of the Library Association or 
have passed at least three parts including 
Groups B and C, and should have at least 
three years’ experience in a technical or public 
library on work of a similar nature. Com- 
mencing salary {12 4s rising by annual 
increments to {16 135 6d. Apply to Personnel 
Officer (Administration Offices), British 
European Airways Engineering Base, London 
(Heathrow) Airport, Hounslow, Middlesex. 
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CENTRAL ELECTRICITY GENERA- 
TING BOARD. LIBRARIAN required at the 
Marchwood Engineering Laboratories, 
Marchwood, Hants. These new laboratories 
which are under construction at Marchwood 
are intended to carry out research using 
large-scale rigs. The work will cover all 
aspects of the Board’s technical interests in 
electrical, mechanical, and combustion engin- 
eering. The librarian will be responsible for 
setting up and administering a technical 
library; conducting literature surveys; admin- 
istering a catalogue library; producing and 
circulating technical reports and memoranda 
telating to the research programme. The 
salary for the post will be on a scale from 
£1,190 to £1,280 per annum according to 
qualifications and experience. Applications 
Stating age, years experience, present 
position and salary, to the Appointments 
Officer, 24-30 Holborn, London EcCr. 
Quote ref. ASL/4r1r. 


LIBRARIAN. A qualified Librarian is 
required to take charge of the Technical 
Library and Information Bureau of a large 
engineering works on the north-east coast. 
Duties include technical abstracting and the 
production ofa technical information bulletin. 
Candidates who have the necessary experience 
and qualifications should make application 
penta age and salary required to Box 462, 
slib. 


TECHNICAL LIBRARIAN. A man or 
woman is required at the Rugby Research 
Laboratory to take charge of the library. 
Applicants should possess the ALA quali- 
fication or have passed relevant parts of the 
Registration Examination. Some knowledge 
of engineering or physics and previous 
experience in a research or industrial library 
is desirable. Please send details of .age, 
EE and experience to Director of 
z Research Laboratory, Rugby, Warwick- 
shire. 


TECHNICAL LIBRARIAN required to take 
charge of the Mellor Memorial Library of the 
British Ceramic Research Association, which 
covers all branches of the modern ceramic 
industry and related sciences; 12,000 vols., 
35,000 pamphlets, 180 periodicals currently 
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received. The Library forms part of an 
Information Department serving a Research 
Staff of 200 and over 1,000 industrial firms. 
Desirable qualifications would include ALA, 
some knowledge of pure science and some 
experience in a technical library. Five-day 
week, canteen, FSSU (if candidate is 
eligible), salary appropriate to qualifications. 
Applications stating age, qualifications, ex- 
perience and present salary (which will be 
treated in confidence) to Dr N.F. Astbury, 
Director of Research, The British Ceramic 
Research Association, Queens Road, Penk- 
hull, Stoke-on-Trent. 


For disposal 
- DESIGN. 1958, nos. 112, I14-1§, 117, 
119-20; 1959, NOS. I2I, 124-5, 127-32; 


1960, nos. 133-4, 136-43;.1961, nos. 145-56. 
Librarian, Baker, McKenzie & Hightower, 
Crompton House, Aldwych, London WCz. 





Information Officer 


GEC (Electronics) Limited wishes to 
appoint an Information Officer at its 
Head Office, Wembley. He or she 
will be responsible for starting and 
maintaining a library of economic, 
commercial and statistical informa- 
tion concerning the electronics and 
other industries in the UK and 
abroad, and for operating a press- 
cutting service. 

In addition to experience in 
librarianship, some knowledge of the 
electronics or electrical industries is 
desirable. 


f 


Please reply to the 

Administration Manager, 

GEC (Electronics) Ltd., East Lane, 
Wembley, Middlesex. 
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INFORMATION 
SCIENTISTS 


UNILEVER RESEARCH wishes to engage three 
chemists to work as Information Scientists: two 
in the field of detergent research at Port Sunlight, 
and one in edible oils research in a new laboratory 
shortly to be established in the south of England. 


Their duties will be to collate scientific informa- 
tion and to devise means of selecting, dissemina- 
ting, storing and retrieving such information— 
“mechanically, electronically, and otherwise—in 
a manner which will increase the efficiency of 
research effort. 


Starting salaries will be commensurate with 
qualifications and previous experience. 


Applications should be made to the 
Staff Officer (RD/15), Unilever Research 
Laboratory, Port Sunlight, Cheshire 


|B unicever RESEARCH 





COMMONWEALTH OF AUSTRALIA 





DEFENCE STANDARDS LABORATORIES 


SENIOR LIBRARIAN 


The Department of Supply invite applications for the following SENIOR LIBRARIAN vacancy 
at the Defence Standards Laboratories, Melbourne: ` 


Salary: £1,761~-£1,981 (Female rate: £1,573-£1,793) (Aust. currency). 


Duties: Responsible to the administration of the Library services of the Establishment, handling 
technical and scientific reports, books and periodicals covering a wide variety of fields especially 
relating to the physical sciences. 


Qualifications: Appropriate University Degree, preferably in Science, together with experience in 
ibrary management. Registration Certificate of an approved Library Association or equivalent 
qualifications and experience. 


Conditions: The position offers permanent appointment to the Commonwealth Public Service 

and the successful applicant will be required to contribute to the Commonwealth Super- 
annuation Scheme on confirmation of appointment. Under certain conditions first-class 
air/sea transport for the appointee and dependants (wife and dependent children) will be 
provided by the Commonwealth. 
Alternatively consideration may be given to a three (3) or five (5) year contract of employment 
in Australia. In this case, the Commonwealth will bear the cost of return fares, together with 
the cost of removing the successful applicant’s furniture and effects up to a maximum cost of 
£500 (Australian), £250 each way. 


Applications: Forms obtainable from the Senior Representative (AV.161/6), Department of Supply, 
Australia House, Strand, London, W.C.2, with whom completed applications should be lodged 
as soon as possible, 





THE DE HAVILLAND 
AIRCRAFT COMPANY 
i LIMITED 


An Assistant Librarian 





(male or female) 


i 

l 

l 

l 

l 

i 

| is required for interesting work in the Technical Library and Information 
i Section of - 

i THE DE HAVILLAND AIRCRAFT COMPANY LIMITED 
I at STAG LANE, EDGWARE ' 

| 

! 

i 


Duties will include loans, literature searching, abstracting, indexing, etc. 


A part of the Library Association Registration Examination is desirable, 
but previous technical Library experience is not essential. 


i 

| 

| 

l 

l 

i 

i 

l 

| 

Applicants are invited to apply in writing giving details of age, qualifications, l 
experience and present salary to: I 
mal 


The Personnel Officer, 


HAWKER &@ aie DE HAVILLAND ae 
SIDDELEY 


Stag Lane, Edgware, 


-AVIATION Middlesex. 





it 
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SCIENTIFIC INFORMATION 
OFFICER 


Cadbury Brothers, Limited, invite applications for the new post of Scientific 
Information Officer and Librarian for their Chemists, Engineers and Research 
Development Departments. 


The post will be primarily a scientific and technical one requiring qualifica- 
tions in a scientific discipline, preferably chemistry, but it will require also a 
sound background of librarianship and a working knowledge of one or two 
European languages. 


The successful applicant will collect and supply information, assess the 
relevance of articles in English and foreign journals, prepare abstracts and 
make or arrange for translations. 


Applications should be addressed to: 


The Employment Manager, 
: Cadbury Brothers, Limited, 
Bournville. 


THE COMMON MARKET MEANS 
MORE LANGUAGE PROBLEMS AND 
MORE TRANSLATIONS THAN EVER 





DON’T BE LEFT BEHIND — CONSULT LONGS NOW 





Leaflets available to industry: 


(a) Translations in general 

(b) Technical translations into other languages 

(c) Translations into Russian a 

(d) What the Company Secretary should know about languages 


D. F. LONG & Co. (TRANSLATIONS) Ltd. 
. in association with | 
LANGUAGE CONSULTANTS, LTD. 


68, NEWINGTON CAUSEWAY, LONDON, S.E.I. 
HOP 3385/8 — and BRANCH OFFICES 
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CEDRIC CHIVERS LTD. 
BATH 


Bookbinders to University and Technical Libraries 


We offer an unequalled service — first-class work 
with quick completion of orders and regular van 


service to all parts. Write for full particulars. 


Telephone: Bath 7355. 
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IN WOOD AND STEEL 


Recent Contracts Include: 


The Research Laboratory Library 
Imperial Chemical Industries Ltd. Welwyn Gdn. City. 
The Research Institute Library 
May & Baker Ltd. Dagenham. 
The Library 
Burroughs Wellcome & Co. Dartford. 


(This contract included two-tier shelving with chequer 
plate floor and staircase, alf in steel. 








Estimates, Designs and Illustrations on request. 
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SNE A NEE 
DICTIONARY OF INDUSTRIAL TECHNOLOGY 


Volumes One and Two By Dr. Ing-Richard Ernst 

This specialist dictionary containing 75,000 terms is already well-known in Germany. 
It offers a comprehensive and well-tested selection of technical words on Engineering 
(including Civil), Electro-technology and Electronics, and Science, including such fields as 
machine tools, motor production, textile manufacturing, welding, electrical machines, 
telecommunications, mining and smelting, car, rail and similar industries. The technical 
terms associated with television, transistors, atomic physics, modern radio technology, 
computers, punch card and office equipment, organic chemistry, oil prospecting, distillation 
and the sugar industry are all adequately covered. 

This dictionary will prove invaluable to industrial and municipal research departments, 
patent agents, universities, technical colleges and indeed all those who require to know the 
German equivalent for terms used in Engineering and related fields of science. 


Volume Two (English/German) 55s. net. 


Volume One (German/English) 555. net. 
PARKER ST., KINGSWAY, 


P ITMAN LONDON, W.C.2 


A SUBJECT INDEX OF BOOKS 
PUBLISHED UP TO AND 
INCLUDING 1380 


by R. A. PEDDIE 
First volume, 745 pp. 


EDITORIAL 
PRACTICE IN 


Second Series, 857 pp. 
Third Series, 945 Rai } Royal Octavo 


New Series, A-Z, 872 pp. 
A limited edition of the complete set of four 
volumes is now available, £78 15s. Od, ($9225.00 
Single volumes £21 Os. Od. ($60.00) 


CANADIAN CATALOGUE OF BOOKS 
1791-1897, by Willet Ricketson Haight 
Demy Octayo, three volumes in one; ca 237 pp. 

£9 9s. Od. ($27.00) 
THE AUSTRALIAN CATALOGUE, com- 
piled and edited by A. B. Foxcroft, M.A. 
Demy Octavo, four volumes in one; ca 205 pp. 

£9 9s. Od. ($27.00) 
“THE ENGLISH NAVAL FORCES 119%- 
1272”, by F. W. Brooks, M.A., F.S.A. 

£5 5s. Od. ($15.00) 
“ENGLISH INDUSTRIES IN THE MIDDLE 
AGES”, by L. F. Salzman 

£6 6s. Od. ($18.00) 
PALMER'S INDEX TO THE TIMES, bound 
and on microfilm, cumulative and single-yearly 
volumes of THE ENGLISH CATALOGUE OF 
BOOKS and many other bibliographical works, 
as well as back issues of learned and scientific 
periodicals, newspapers, etc., may also be sup- 
plied and purchased by us. 


H. PORDES Publisher and Bookseller 
138 New Cavendish Street, London, W.1 
MUSeum 5250 


LIBRARIES 


edited by 
B. C. BROOKES 


a manual for editorial workers, 
intended to help librarians, infor- 
mation officers, and those working 
in the library services of industry and 
commerce to design and edit the 
publications which they are often 
expected to guide through the press. 


1961 
Price 21s to members of Aslib: 
27s 6d to non-members 


Aslib 


3 BELGRAVE SQUARE, LONDON, SW1 





CURRENT 
TECHNICAL INFORMATION 


located via 


BRITISH 
TECHNOLOGY 
INDEX 


Monthly subject guide to articles in 400 British 
technical periodicals. 


Alphabetical arrangement, detailed subject 
specification, copious references. 


11 Monthly issues and bound Annual volume 
£15 15s. 


THE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
CHAUCER HOUSE, MALET PLACE 
LONDON, W.C.1 
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STECHERT-HAFNER,,. INC. 


The World’s Leading International Booksellers 


NEW YORK, PARIS, STUTTGART, LONDON 
l Founded in 1872 


NEW — USED — OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 
PERIODICALS & SUBSCRIPTIONS 
ALL LANGUAGES — ALL SUBJECTS 


CATALOGUES ISSUED FREQUENTLY 


FOR PARTICULARS 
OF OUR SERVICE 
WRITE TO OUR 
LONDON OFFICE 


STAR YARD, CAREY STREET, W.C.2 
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THE FOREIGN LANGUAGE 
BARRIER 


in Science and Technology 





A study by the Aslib Research Department of the foreign 
language barrier as it affects English-speaking scientists. __ 
and engineers. ‘Tables and diagrams in the text include the i 
results achieved by ‘Russian for Scientists’. courses cand a a 
list of foreign language journals from which articles have. 
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ASLIB PROCEEDINGS 


incorporating Aslib Information 








Volume 14 October 1962 Number ro 


ASLIB CALENDAR 1962 
October 
WED.17. Course on giving references in catalogues, bibliographies 
and scientific papers begins. (Weekly, until 12th December.) 
THUR.18 — FRI,19. Course on photographic copying in the informa- 
tion department, at Dagenham. 
MON.22. Winter meeting at Aslib. “Technical information services 
to a craft industry’ by Norman R. Hood. l 
TUE.23 — FRI.26. Junior introductory course to information work, 


November 

THUR.8. Technical Translation Group sherry party. 

FRI.16. Northern Branch conference in Bradford. See paragraph 
below. . 

TUE.20. Economics Group conference. 

' WED.21. Aeronautical Group winter meeting at Farnborough. See 
paragraph below. 

THUR.22 — FRI.23. Scottish Branch second course on information 
work, in Edinburgh. 

MON.26. Winter meeting at Aslib. ‘The implications to industrial 
and other special librarians of the new L.A. examination 
syllabus’ by L. G. Patrick. See paragraph below. 

THUR.29 — FRI.30. Course on using foreign languages in information 
and library work. See paragraph below. 


December 

TUE.4. Midlands Branch meeting. 

THUR.6, Technical Translation Group meeting at Aslib. 
WED.19. Christmas sherry party at Aslib. 


March 1963 

MoN.25. Midlands Branch annual general meeting. 

April 

FRI.§ ~SUN.7. Aeronautical Group and Engineering Group joint 
conference at Cranfield. 

WED.17. Course on reference work at North-Western Polytechnic 
begins. 

June 

FRI.I4 — SUN.16. Electronics Group annual conference at Ashridge 
College. 
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Winter Meetings 


The next Aslib winter meeting will be held on Monday 22nd October, 
when Mr Norman R. Hood will be the speaker. Dr H.F. Rance, Technical 
Director of Wiggins Teape Research & Development Limited, will be in the 
chair. Other details were announced in the September issue of As/ib 
Proceedings. 

The following meeting will be on Monday 26th November, and the speaker 
will be Mr L. G. Patrick, F.L.A., Librarian of Aluminium Laboratories Limited, 
Banbury, on “The implications to industrial and other special librarians of the 
new Library Association examination syllabus’. The chair will be taken by 
Miss L. V. Paulin, M.A., F.L.A., who is the Hertfordshire County Librarian and 
Chairman of the Library Association Education Committee. Mr Patrick’s 
paper will deal with the revised Library Association examination syllabus, 
which is to be introduced in 1964 and which will have important implications 
for special librarians. Mr Patrick will discuss pre-entry qualifications and the 
selection of candidates for training, the revised syllabus itself, the functions of 
the library schools and facilities for training, and the needs of employers—all 
from the special library viewpoint. While he will draw attention to as many 
significant matters as he can, open discussion will be particularly helpful in 
clarifying the implications of the new provisions and it is hoped that many 
Aslib members will take this opportunity of putting forward their views. The 
meeting will take place at Aslib, 3 Belgrave Squate, at 6 p.m., and tea will be 
served from 5.30 p.m. 

A Christmas sherry party will be held at 3 Belgrave Square, London SWi, 
on Wednesday 19th December 1962, from 5.30 p.m. to 7.30 p.m. Admission 
will be by ticket and details will be announced later. 

Plans are being made for a meeting to take place between the 2oth and 26th 
of each month from January to June 1963, and it is hoped to circulate a pro- 
gramme with the December issue of Aslib Proceedings. 


Northern Branch 


The Branch is holding a one-day conference on Friday 16th November. It 
will begin at 11 a.m, and will take place in the Textile Lecture Theatre, Bradford 
Institute of Technology, Bradford 7. The speakers will be Mr G.M. Boyd, 
of Lloyd’s Register of Shipping, on ‘Indexing methods adopted by Lloyd’s 
Register of Shipping’; Mr L. Taylor, of Ferranti Ltd, on “The library’s function 
within the company structure and its responsibility towards research, produc- 
tion, marketing, administration, finance, and training developments; also 
whether it is a luxury or an essential service’; and Mr R. Sewell, of United 
Steel Companies Ltd, on ‘What are the language requirements of the ideal 
information officer’. 

Details will be sent to Branch members in due course. Non-members of the 
Branch who would like to attend are welcome to write to the Honorary Secre- 
tary, Miss E. Boddy, at Edgar Allen & Co. Ltd, Imperial Steel Works, Shef- 
field 9. 
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Aeronautical Group 


The annual winter meeting will be held on Wednesday 21st November at 
the Royal Aircraft Establishment, Farnborough. Mr R. A. Fairthorne, lately 
returned from a year as visiting research professor in the Center for Docu- 
mentation and Communication Research at Western Reserve University, 
Cleveland, Ohio, will be speaking on ‘Personal impressions of some USA 
documentary activities, 1961-62’. The programme will include visits to 
research laboratories and to the main library and some documentary films 
about the work of the Establishment. 

Visitors by train (leaving Waterloo at 9.27 a.m.) will be met at Ash Vale 
Station at 10.22 and taken back there to catch the train leaving for Waterloo at 
4.49 p.m. Those wishing to attend should notify Mr R. C. Wright at the Royal 
Aircraft Establishment, Farnborough, Hampshire. 


Using Foreign Languages in Information and Library Work 


Important information may be published in any of a large number of 
languages and, unless librarians and information officers are able to cope with 
publications in these languages, it may be lost to their users. Some of the ways 
of dealing with this problem were discussed in the recently published study of 
The foreign language barrier in science and technology made by the Aslib Research 
Department. A two-day course to be held at Aslib on Thursday and Friday 
29th and 30th November will help librarians and information officers to make 
the best use of the knowledge of foreign languages, actual and potential, that 
can be drawn on from their staffs. The course will open with a discussion of 
the implications of the Research Department’s study, and other topics to be 
covered include transliteration, technical translations, the organization of a 
translation department, and indexes and pools of translations. There will be a 
small exhibition of technical dictionaries and language-study materials. The 
fee for the course will be 5 guineas. Applications to attend should be made on 
the form enclosed in this issue. 


Language Symposium 

The Institute of Linguists and Britain in Europe are sponsoring a one-day 
symposium on ‘Language matters: the importance of languages in the European 
context’, which will be held at the Connaught Rooms, London WCa2, on 
Wednesday 21st November 1962. 

Sessions will include “The importance of languages in the European context’; 
‘Selling abroad and the language problem’; “Translating, interpreting and the 
commercial requirements’; and ‘Modern language teaching for the modern 
society’, at which Mr Leslie Wilson, Director of Aslib, will take the chair, and 
Mr Peter Newmark, Head of the Department of Modern Languages at the 
Holborn College of Law, Languages and Commerce, will be the speaker. 


International Building Classification Committee 


The eighth plenary session of the IBCC took place in Cambridge on 4th and 
jth September. The Committee, established in 1952 by agreement between 
CIB and FID (Conseil International du Bâtiment pour la Recherche, PÉtude et 
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la Documentation and Fédération Internationale de Documentation), is a joint 
committee for the international study of building classification (see As/ib 
Proceedings, vol. 5, no. 1, February 1953, pp. 50-1). At the recent session, Mr 
A.B. Agard Evans, Ministry of Public Building and Works, was appointed 
Chairman and Mr David Dean, Royal Institute of British Architects, Secretary. 
The Committee has a UDC Sub-Committee (Chairman, Mr Agard Evans; 
Secretary, Mr G. A. Lloyd, British Standards Institution), an SFB Sub-Com- 
mittee (Chairman, Mr E. Nicklin of Helsinki; Secretary, Mr Dargan Bullivant 
of London), and a Publications Sub-Committee (Chairman, Mr Dan Fink of 
Copenhagen); it has also set up an Sf{B/UDC liaison working group to study 
the complementary functions of the two systems. 

At the meeting the following progress in publications was reported. During 
the year, new versions of the Abridged building classification (ABC)—already 
available in Dutch, English, French, Hungarian, Norwegian, Serbo-Croatand 
Swedish—were added, in Danish, German and Italian; and it is hoped soon to 
publish further versions in Spanish, Portuguese, Russian, Esperanto, Finnish 
and Japanese. A BSI/UDC Panel has carried out a draft review of UDC 7/72, 
and a Working Party on Farm Buildings has completed a draft on 631/.2. 
The RIBA Technical Information Service has published the S/B/UDC building 
filing manual; the Danish Centre for Documentation has republished IBCC 
Reports numbers 1-4, with a new introduction; and the retiring Secretary, 
Mr R. Molgaard-Hansen, has published IBCC Report number 6, Bibliography 
on building documentation 1938—1962. 

The Abridged building classification can be purchased from British Standards 
Institution, 2 Park Street, London W1, or from CIB General Secretariat, 
Bouwcentrum, Weena 700, Rotterdam, Netherlands. The IBCC Reports can 
be ordered from Bouwcentrum and there are also copies in Aslib library; 
the SfB/UDC building filing manual can be purchased from the RIBA, 66 Portland 
Place, London Wt. 


Swedish Institute for Documentation 


The Swedish Academy of Engineering has made a proposal to the Swedish 
Government for the establishment of an institute for documentation at Stock- 
holm University. The institute would run a course for graduates who would be 
able to work for a doctor’s degree in documentation. An outline of the course 
is given in Tidskrift for Dokumentation, arg. 18, no. 3, 1962, pp. 33-7. 


Information Theory 

A theoretical study of techniques of information storage and retrieval has 
been initiated at Lehigh University by Mr D. J. Hillman. It has the support of 
the National Science Foundation, in Washington. The study will analyse the 
theories underlying information systems, and four particular models for 
information storage and retrieval have been selected: the boolean algebra model, 
the relational model, the n-dimensional euclidian geometry model, and the 
tree-representation model. 
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Classification Key for Patents 


The Patent Office is carrying out an extensive revision of the subject headings 
of the Classification Key for Patents; the edition of the key operative from 
. Specification no. 920,000 will embody approximately seventy-five of the newly 
defined headings (replacing approximately 245 of the existing ones) and will be 
published about the end of this year. The first step in the revision is a drastic 
reduction of the number of headings, from the present 1,420 to about 410, 
and the main purpose is to bring the whole scheme into line with the Inter- 
national Patent Classification. ‘Users of the Key should find it much easier to 
handle for this, and the following, reasons: headings concerned with similar 
subject-matter will be merged (about 280 of the 410 headings will be com- 
binations of the existing ones) and reclassification of particular fields will be 
made easier by this placing of like with like. 

The remainder of the changes will probably be published in the editions of 
the Key operative from Specifications 940,001 and 960,001. All changes will 
be announced in the Oficial Journal (Patents). Later it is planned to replace the 
present headings by a more logical scheme, of about forty divisions, each 
broken down into eight sections, where the divisions and sections will corre- 
spond approximately to the classes and sections of the International Patent 
Classification. 


Co-ordinate Indexing 


A report on co-ordinate indexing has been produced by Documentation 
Incorporated, Washington, DC, under contract with the National Science 
Foundation. It is called State of the art of co-ordinate indexing and includes chapters 
on the literature of co-ordinate indexing, on co-ordinate indexing and classi- 
fication theory, and on vocabulary generation and control, as well as on practical 
matters such as mechanization. The report is obtainable from the Office of 
Technical Services, Department of Commerce, Washington 25, DC (order 
number AD 274393). Xetox copies cost $16.50 each and microfilm $8 each. 


Librarian and Book World 

Publication of The Librarian and Book World, which has been in circulation 
since 1910, is to be suspended. In the last, December 1961, issue (which was 
received in Aslib on roth September 1962) the Editor was hoping ‘to outline 
proposals for bringing the publication dates of this journal] into line with the 
- calendar’; but unfortunately the printers of The Librarian are closing down and 
its future is uncertain. The Editor hopes to make a further announcement in 
due course. 


Technical Report Writing 


The next in a series of three-day courses on technical report writing is to be 
held from Monday to Wednesday 26th to 28th November, in London. These 
courses are run by OTMA Management & Sales Training Consultants, at their 
premises at 6 Carlos Place, Grosvenor Square, London Wr. 
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The courses are designed for scientists, engineers, and others who have to 
write technical and research reports in the fields of industry, management, or 
scientific research. Each course is limited to twelve people and the fee is 18 
guineas. Further information may be obtained from OTMA. 


Course on Business Records 


In the spring term, 1963, the Department of Economics and Business Studies 
and the Department of Librarianship of the North-Western Polytechnic will 
hold a course on ‘Business records—their management and Use’ in conjunction 
with the British Records Association. There will be ten lectures, on Wednesday 
afternoons from 16th January to zoth March. 

The course will be given by specialists in the handling of business records, 
and is designed for business executives and for people responsible for business 
archives. The fee for the course will be 5 guineas; further information may be 
had from the North-Western Polytechnic, Prince of Wales Road, London NWs5, 
or from Mr R.C. Jarvis, The British Records Association, The Library, King’s 
Beam House, London EC3. 
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ASLIB ELECTRONICS GROUP 
CONFERENCE 


Fourth annual conference, Ashridge, 1st-3rd June 1962 


THE KEYWORD 
Its Use in Abstracting, Indexing and Retrieving Information 


J.-D. BLACK 
IBM British Laboratories 


Tis only within the last six or seven years that the keyword has seriously been 

considered as a useful media for information processing and retrieval. This 
is in the main due to the efforts of H. P. Luhn of the IBM Advanced Systems 
Development Division. In this paper J intend to consider three of his techniques 
in which the keyword is exploited. But first of all let’s bring the keyword into 
focus. 

Librarians have been accustomed to using systems, schedules, thesauri, lists 
of headings, etc., to define and classify the literature which comes into their 
keeping. They use these same methods to retrieve and disseminate this litera- 
ture. However, within recent years these methods have begun to show signs 
of strain, and in some cases breakdown, due to the tremendous increase in the 
volume and complexity of technical literature. Advances in chemistry, atomic 
physics, electronics and aeronautics have distorted and blurred the existing 
systems of classification.. The logicality of hierarchical breakdown is often 
non-existent. The overlapping of technologies into many disciplines imposes 
a great strain on existing systems. 

As subject interests become narrower and our knowledge becomes more 
specialized we find that we cannot fit new subjects in under existing schedules 
or headings. The only word or words which will describe a subject are those 
by which the workers in that field refer to it. This is, of course, what Luhn calls 
the ‘Keyword’ or significant word. With the advent of high speed data pro- 
cessing equipment, which is able to handle variable-length words (as opposed 
to the earlier ones which used a fixed-length word) the keyword becomes suitable 
for manipulation in a computer. The keyword concept has been used by Peter 
Luhn in three basic ways. As an indexing term, as a criteria for assessing the 
significant sentences in a text, i.e. an abstract, and as a method of linking 
documents to readers. 

Let’s consider first the KeyWord In Context Index. This is a method of 
indexing which relies on the significant words in the title of a work. This 
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approach to finding a relevant document is not new. The oldest book in the 
world has had such an index for many years—-the concordance to the Bible. 
However, the compilation of this concordance was a tremendously tedious task 
involving years of devoted attention, More recently the Pontifical Faculty of 
Philosophy in Milan decided that they would make an analytical index and 
concordance to the Summa Theologica of St. Thomas Aquinas, and approached 
IBM about the possibility of having the operation performed on Data Processing 
machinery. A method was evolved and the index and concordance produced — 
within four years by ten scholars. The manual operation would have taken 
fifty scholars ten years. Experience gained in this project contributed towards 
the development of the KWIC Index. 

The machine procedures for producing this type of index are fairly straight- 
forward. Rules! for the punching of cards are available and programs have 
been written for running on several IBM computers. Fundamentally the 
procedure is as follows. The basic information on the document is punched in 
cards. The information is divided into three types (1) author entry (2) title 
entry and (3) source entry. These three types of entry each have a separate set 
of cards (Fig. 1). The data is punched into the cards as follows. The first 
author’s surname is started in column 1, followed by a space and then by his 
initials without spaces between them. Columns 73-75 are used to indicate the 
number and sequence of cards containing author entries, and similarly for title 
and source entries. Columns 76-80 contain a reference number for all the cards 
relating to an individual document. If there is more than one author, the 
subsequent names may be entered either in specified fields on the first card or 
else on individual extra cards, all these author entries starting in column 5. 

The title is also started in column 1 and is punched in full without any 
abbreviation or hyphenation. If the title extends beyond the capacity of ee 
card it is continued in a second card, starting in column 2. 

The source card, i.e. publisher or journal, page numbers, date, etc., are 
punched in the third set, also starting in column r. 

Columns 60-72 are left blank. This is to allow for the insertion of Luhn’s 
coded reference. This reference provides a unique code for each document, 
which is produced by the computer from information on the cards. The code 
consists of the first four letters of the primary author’s name, his first two 
initials, the last two digits of the year of publication and the initials of the first 
three significant words in the title. 

COLEFM-—57-MRE 

When the cards are punched they are fed into the computer, which will first 
devise the Luhn code and insert it into the appropriate columns. If the code is 
not required this step can be omitted. It will then sort the author entries into 
alphabetical order and produce a magnetic tape for subsequent print-out; it then 
commences on the title card, and selects the keywords. However, before this can 
be done the computer must know which are the keywords. You can appreciate 
that to compile a list of possible keywords is an impossible task. Therefore the 
machine is given a list of insignificant words, i.e. those that will have no signi- 
ficance within the subject field of the documents. These insignificant words are 
stored in the machine. The machine will then compare every word in the title 
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with this list; any words which coincide are considered to be insignificant and 
indexing is inhibited. Any words not in the list proceed with indexing. A few 
of these will, of course, have little significance but the cost of eliminating them 
outweighs the disadvantage of having them in. These keywords are then 
arranged so that each one starts on an imaginary margin, and the rest of the 
title is arranged around it (Fig. 2). In effect the keyword is still in context. 
Every keyword in the title is so treated. When all the titles have been processed 
the keywords ate sorted by the machine into alphabetical order. This last 
process is fed out on to magnetic tape which together with the author index and 
the complete author-title-source entry are printed out on to paper (Fig. 3). 
The document number or the Luhn code is used to link the KWIC entry and the 
author entry to the bibliographic entry. This paper output may then be copied 
on to litho plates and reproduced. 

These then are the mechanics of the operation. To what extent is the tech- 
nique being put to practical use? Is it of practical use? What is the attitude of 
a reader to it? How efficient is it? Is it economically feasible ? 

It is being put to practical use. As early as summer 1959, a KWIC Index to 
all IBM formal reports was being used by IBM’s R & D libraries. This was 
revised and brought up to date in April 1961 as a result of the 1960 IBM 
Librarians’ Conference at Owego. This meeting also urged that the index be 
issued at regular intervals. The index is now being issued every six months. 
Various parts of the Corporation have used this technique to produce: a 
Bibliography on information retrieval; a Bibliography of IBM bibliographies; the 
British Laboratories library catalogue; and an Index of programs for IBM computers. 

Other organizations have adopted the technique. Chemical Titles, a KWIC 
Index to Chemical Abstracts, started to appear in 1961 but, in contrast to most 
indexes, this one is available before the abstracts are published. Bell Laboratories 
in New Jersey ate indexing their own reports in this way. Stanford University 
Press have published an Index to Dissertations in Physics in a type of keyword 
index. The English Electric Company have also been doing work on indexing 
their reports by a modified KWIC. 

We have, therefore, a tool which has been tried and tested. Is it then of ° 
practical use? I would say it is. I know that our library and information staff 
use it regularly and effectively. If it were not of practical use, IBM librarians 
would not have pressed for it to be used as extensively as they have done. 
Chemical Abstracts have continued to issue Chemical Titles. The general feeling 
is that this is a practical tool, with, like all tools, some limitations. 

What is the readers’ attitude towards it? Our readers are sold on it and they 
very quickly understand the way it works. They don’t have to check under 
headings to find numbers and then under numbers to find cards. They can take 
a handy booklet, sit down at a table and look under the words they know and 
use, and which they expect other engineers to use in titles. It is as simple as a 
dictionary catalogue, but a copy can be put on every engineer’s desk. We do 
not have enough chemists from whom to get a cross-section of opinion on 
Chemical Titles, but I believe chemists at the Atomic Energy Research Establish- 
ment use it and like it. 

Whilst the index may be practical and usable, we still do not know precisely 
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how efficient it is. In its present form, the efficiency is dependent on the author’s 
choice of title. We have a mathematician who wrote a report comparing 
decimal and binary notation, which he titled ‘Fingers or Fists’ (tens or twos). 
This was, I suspect, a piece of deliberate sabotage; but before long the engineer, 
scientist, or mathematician will realize that if his title is not descriptive enough 
his paper will not be used as much as it might be. One way of compensating for 
an inadequate title is to add significant words to the end of the title, enclosing 
these in parenthesis. This will ensure entry in the index whilst still retaining the 
title. This type of index would attain its highest efficiency if it were to use a set 
of descriptors instead of the title. The machine could then provide a thorough ' 
and exhaustively permuted set of entries. Like all indexes and catalogues its 
efficiency depends a great deal on the intelligence with which it is used. The 
user must discipline himself so that the search is approached systematically. He 
must start off with a list of significant words, plus synonyms. ‘Then, as the 
search progresses, more words are suggested by the titles scanned. As I hinted 
a short way back, if an author does not include in his title at least one significant 
word he doesn’t deserve to be read! 

It has been estimated that the efficiency of KWIC indexing is about 76 per 
cent compared with about 82 per cent for conventional indexing or classification. 
One of the advantages of this system is that, unlike conventional cataloguing 
methods, practically no intellectual effort is employed in the compilation of the 
index. ‘The cards are punched by girls of typist equivalence. The intellectual 
effort is used when information is actually required. What percentage of the 
entries in a conventional abstract index are ever referred to? I would estimate 
that between 25 and jo per cent of abstracts are never referred to, i.e. up to 
jo per cent wastage! Even so, you may say, to do it by computer would cost 
many times more than the wastage, if you have a computer! Let’s take it that 
you don’t have a computer. You can easily hire one. At what cost? Let’s say 
you have 2,000 abstracts to be classified or indexed. The following table 

compares K WIC indexing with conventional desg; showing approximately 
their relative cost and efficiency. 


Conventional | KWIC indexing on an | KWIC indexing on a 


indexing in-house computer data centre 
(e.g. UDC) computer 
Cost for 2,000 
documents £500 {200 £350 
Efficiency 82% 76% 76% 


Another tremendous advantage of this computer retrieval technique is that 
the output may be used at any time. Most present computer retrieval techniques 
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require time on the machine before a single item may be produced. As libraries 
usually have a low priority on computer time, long delays often occur between 
request and receipt of information. 

Once the index has been produced it may be easily updated with new addi- 
tions. It would also be possible to produce bibliographies by specifying to the 
computer the significant words for the subject field and have it produce an 
index of titles in which those words occurred. . 

These then are some thoughts on an indexing technique which is well within 
the reach of most libraries. It is not the perfect answer to our problems. There 
is no such answer. It is, though, a practical tool which we can make and use, 
and which reduces intellectual input effort, thus freeing that effort to be spent 
mote profitably in getting information to our users. 

Another Luhn technique which has become well known is Auto-abstracting. 
As this has been written up in the IBM Journal of R € D*, I will not discuss this 
technique in this paper. 

The third application of keywords is to the ‘Selective Dissemination of 
Information’ (SDD. This again is one of Peter Luhn’s techniques. The SDI 
system enables an engineer to specify the subjects in which he is interested by 
means of what we have called keywords. Incoming documents are assigned 
similar keywords. The readers’ keywords are compared with the documents’ 
keywords and where there is a match a card is produced and sent to the reader 
informing him of the document. This, then, is the basic system. The details 
are as follows. 

When an engineer asks to be serviced by the system he is sent a form to be 
completed. This asks for his name, department number and address. In addition 
he is asked to name the subjects on which he wishes to be notified. At present 
he uses the terms he thinks of and also their synonyms. It might be more 
efficient to ask him to select from a thesaurus compiled from those words used 
for documents over several years’ working. The reader then returns his form 
to the centre who punch up cards for this information. They are transcribed on 
to magnetic tapes which contain the same kind of entry for all members of the 
system. As documents come into the system, cards are punched containing the 
document number, also the words describing the subject. These may be either 
keywords or descriptors assigned by the SDI staff. In addition, an abstract is 
conventionally printed on a punched card together with the bibliographic 
details of the document. This abstract card is used by the reader to assess the 
relevance of the document and may also be used to compile his personal card 
index. When the document cards have been punched these are also transcribed 
on to tape. The reader tape and the document tape are then compared to match 
the readers’ keywords with those of the document. However, the comparison 
is between the many words in the readers’ list with the few in the documents’ 
list. ‘Therefore there has to be some criteria to determine how many of the 
documents’ words should be found in the readers’ list before a ‘hit’ is recorded. 
An equation has been worked out to determine the percentage of coincidence 
to warrant a ‘hit’, The computer will apply this equation to each comparison 
automatically. 

When a ‘hit’ has been recorded a punched card is produced which contains 
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the reader’s name and address and also the document number. The punched 
card is then clipped to the abstract card which also bears the document number. 
However, the punched card is more than an address card. It has provision for 
the reader either to request or decline further information and to state his 
reasons for not tequiring it. Any of the reasons are analysed to provide feedback 
on the efficiency of the system. If the reader requires a copy of the document he 
punches the port-a-~punch type card in the appropriate row and returns it to the 
SDI centre. The appropriate ‘hard copy’ is sent back to him together with 
another similar type of card on which he can indicate the document’s relevance 
to his needs. This also is used as feedback on system efficiency. 

This then is SDI in brief outline. The questions one may ask are similar to 
those on KWIC, and the answers are basically similar. The technique is being 
widely used within IBM’s R & D laboratories. We in the British Laboratories 
are members in the ASDD scheme and are finding it very useful. It is turning 
up a considerable amount of relevant information and the engineers who use it, 
like it. Its efficiency is difficult to assess. One never knows how many docu- 
ments one has missed when doing a search. We do not receive a large amount 
of ‘trash’, i.e. references of no relevance, so that we may consider it to have a 
fairly high efficiency. The system does in fact insert irrelevant ‘hits’ from time to 
time to test whether or not the reader is wide awake enough to notice the differ- 
ence. The economic feasibility of SDI is not so easy to assess as KWIC. How- 
ever, ifan organization feels it is essential to undertake the dissemination of infor- 
mation on a large scale this system would perform the function more quickly 
and at a lower cost than a manual system, and would probably be as efficient 
as the average information officer. The main advantage is that it can matcha 
large number of documents to a large number of readers in a very short time, a 
task which is physically impossible even for a high-quality information officer. 

Again this technique has been performed on a variety of IBM computers, and 
if you don’t have one you can buy time on one. Unfortunately one cannot 
estimate the cost of this operation with any accuracy, as the input varies accord- 
ing to the number of readers in the system, the number of words in the readers 
profile, the number of documents put into the system, and the number of words 
describing each document. The cost on a Service Bureau machine could only be 
-assessed by a detailed discussion of each individual case. However, a growing 
number of American organizations with problems of dissemination of infor- 
mation are finding this technique a paying proposition. 

These then are three techniques using the keyword concept. Two, indexing 
and dissemination, are in regular use and the other is waiting for a suitable 
automatic page-reading device. When this device becomes available not only 
will auto-abstracting become a feasible proposition, but, even more important, 
a complete library information processing system will be feasible. For example, 
new periodicals, reports, conference proceedings, etc., could be presented to the 
reading machine which would input to the computer the title, author, source, 
date, pages and text. The computer could then: 

(1) produce auto-abstracts of the papers; 

(2) using either the titles or the keywords on which the abstracts were pase, 

produce a KWIC index to the literature; 
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(3) compare the abstract keywords with the users’ profile and print out 
abstract cards addressed to the appropriate readers; 
(4) produce an abstract bulletin complete with its own KWIC index and 
author index; and 
(5) produce bibliographies on selected subjects. 
The above five are the minimum benefits. It would be quite feasible to do 
detailed searches of the complete texts by machine, thus providing the ultimate 
in information retrieval. l 
These techniques are now within the reach of the majority of library and 
information services. The next decade will, I am sure, see a revolution in these 
services which will change completely the present structures of library organi- 
zations. There will inevitably be a definite cleavage between intellectual and 
clerical operations. The latter will be done to a great extent by data processing 
equipment, leaving more time and effort available for those operations which 
cannot be undertaken by machines. 
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HE object of this paper is to describe English Electric work and experience 
in the development and application of computer-produced indexes. 

For some time we have been studying ways and means of improving our 
productivity so as to keep pace with the rapidly growing flood of publications 
under the handicap of a relatively stable library budget. Like many others, we 
have closely followed the progress of machine design for business systems and 
automatic data processing and we have been impressed by the fact that such 
machines are very good at performing simple clerical operations such as sorting, 
matching, and collating, the very operations which occur in so many library 
procedures. We first became interested in the possibilities of computer-produced 
indexes through Luhn’s work at IBM and the early examples of KWIC indexes 
which were distributed at the time of the Washington Conference (International 
Conference on Scientific Information, November 1958). 

The material we had in mind for computer-produced indexes were our 
current-awareness bulletins and lengthy bibliographies. Initially we decided to 
use a computer for the indexes to our Reports Abstract Bulletin. We maintain in 
our Group Central Library a central file of company technical reports and we 
produce a monthly bulletin to advertise newly received reports by giving 
abstracts of them. The Bulletin is equipped with author and report number 
indexes, and also a comprehensive subject index normally compiled on chain- 
index lines as exemplified by the British National Bibliography. The Bulletin is 
distributed widely throughout English Electric and its associated companies in 
this country and abroad. It goes to many factories where library and information 
services are virtually non-existent and it is therefore required to fulfil the dual 
role of a current-awareness bulletin and a tool for retrospective searching. To 
facilitate the latter role we have compiled and distributed cumulated annual 
indexes. 

Initially we started to gather experience by using a permuted-title index of the 
KWIC type which was programmed for a DEUCE computer. Features of this 
index were similar to those described in the companion paper by J.D. Black 
(p. 313 of this issue of Asib Proceedings). However, we had serious doubts about 
the usefulness of the permuted-title index for a number of reasons. Some of 
these are perhaps peculiar to our particular circumstances; nevertheless they 
should be detailed because the circumstances may not be unique. | 
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DISADVANTAGES OF PERMUTED-TITLE INDEXES 


In the first place, we doubt the basic premise of permuted-title indexing that 
titles of reports or journal articles are satisfactory as a basis for actual subject 
index entries. Frequently titles either lack sufficient detail or are in fact mis- 
leading. For example, consider the seemingly explicit title of a recent internal 
report: ‘Radiation effects on sealing materials for disposable bottles at Hinkley 
Point’. Nowhere does this title reveal that the report concerns equipment for 
removing and storing used fuel elements from a nuclear reactor. Yet all this 
information is essential for adequate indexing. Report titles of the following 
variety are all too common: ‘Visit to XYZ Ltd, to discuss resin compounds.’ 
This in no way indicates that the report compares phenolic resins of a particular 
grade with epoxies currently in use for encapsulating the windings of d.c. 
motors. Yet it is full of irrelevant information as far as subject indexing goes. 

It would not be difficult to find many more examples of totally inadequate 
titles. One could start with any issue of any American trade magazine. In the 
case of internal reports, the claim has been made that it is possible to educate 
authors to write descriptive titles, particularly in the closed-circuit environment 
of an organization. In our view this is the old story of the tail wagging the dog 
and we see no possibility of it happening in a large company like our own which 
enjoys highly decentralized administration. 

A second disadvantage of the permuted-title index results from an almost 
total absence of terminology control. This straightaway negates one of the 
fundamental purposes of indexing, which is to promote unity of concept by 
using a standardized vocabulary. Even the best alphabetical indexing is liable 
to suffer from lack of consistency in the choice of entry word, and what are 
essentially the same subjects are frequently dissociated by the use of synonyms. 
This problem of “conceptual scatter’ becomes a nightmare when highly idiosyn- 
cratic author language is used as a basis for subject indexing. Furthermore, in 
spite of an ever-growing list of insignificant terms for suppression by the 
computer the number of redundant entries in a permuted-title index is very 
considerable. : 

Thirdly, the permuted-title index, compared with orthodox indexes, is far too 
heavily dependent on specific entry. It is common knowledge that most people 
frame their requests for information in the most general way possible, and 
although the inclusion of generic concepts in an index is essential for providing 
guidance to the user when he makes a normal approach, this is not possible in 
the basic permuted-title index. 

In our own organization there is one further disadvantage of the basic 
permuted-title index. Most of the documents advertised in our current- 
awareness bulletins do in fact receive a thorough subject analysis for classification 
by our Faceted subject classification for engineering’ before they are entered in the 
library catalogue. It seems to us that there is no justification for duplicating the 
indexing of documents and that therefore our detailed subject analysis should be 
kept as an essential part of the indexing process. 

As will be appreciated from this brief consideration of some of its disadvan- 
tages, the basic permuted-title index implies an acceptance of low indexing 
standards. We would question most seriously whether lower indexing standards 
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are in fact desirable for current-awareness bulletins. Certainly when a bulletin 
has to be both a medium for dissemination and also an aid to retrieval, as is the 
case with our Reports Abstract Bulletin, only the highest standards of indexing are 
permissible. Of course it can be argued that the basic permuted-title index can 
be substantially improved by editing and rewriting the titles before they are 
submitted to the computer—and we would not dispute this; indeed it is already 
being done as a matter of routine for the KWIC index to neurochemistry.” But this 
of course destroys the great advantage claimed for the permuted-title index, 
‘that it is a purely clerical process’. Intellectual effort has entered the picture 
again and we are back where we started. 

This is a useful point to begin our account of English Electric work because 
we decided to design a computer-produced index which should make full use 
of our detailed subject analysis of documents, the emphasis of the computer 
programme being placed on taking over and speeding up the tedious routine 
elements of indexing. Our programme is called the KDP 10 Permuted Chain 
Index. 

PERMUTED CHAIN INDEX 


Let us explain what is meant by a permuted chain index. We mentioned earlier 
that our previous practice was to analyze the subject content of documents with 
the aid of a facet classification, and to produce a chain of standard terms or 
phrases derived from the classification schedules. Following normal chain- 
index procedure we then generate a set of more general entries by omitting each 
left-hand phrase in turn. The order of phrases is given by the rules for com- 
bining facets in the classification. 

Experience with our library catalogue has shown that to index terms in one 
direction only is not altogether satisfactory for retrieval. The weakness of the 
arrangement becomes evident when the inquirer poses his question in an order 
of terms not covered by the index.® 

However, a solution to the problem is possible if each term or phrase is used 
as the entry word (keyword) in the index. By this means the one-way approach 
in the index is avoided and all related entries can be found immediately. At the 
same time it is useful for the complete chain to be retained for each entry; that 
is to say if the complete chain is given after each term or phrase when it is used 
as the keyword. This procedure enables each entry to demonstrate relationships 
between facets in the chain, thus showing the context of the keyword. As an 
example, the following entries are those required for the internal report cited 
eatlier: 

ATOMIC REACTORS S¢¢ NUCLEAR REACTORS 


BOTTLES! GAMMA RADIATION: EFFECT ON SYNTHETIC RUBBER: SEALS: 
BOTTLES: SPENT FUEL ELEMENTS! NUCLEAR REACTORS 123 

BUTYL B70: GAMMA RADIATION: EFFECT ON SYNTHETIC RUBBER! SEALS: 
BOTTLES: SPENT FUEL ELEMENTS: NUCLEAR REACTORS 123 

CONTAINERS see also BOTTLES 

FUEL ELEMENTS: GAMMA RADIATION: EFFECT ON SYNTHETIC RUBBER: SEALS: 
BOTTLES: SPENT FUEL ELEMENTS! NUCLEAR REACTORS 123 

GAMMA RADIATION: EFFECT ON SYNTHETIC RUBBER! SEALS! BOTTLES; SPENT FUEL 
ELEMENTS: NUCLEAR REACTORS 123 

HINKLEY POINT: GAMMA RADIATION! EFFECT ON SYNTHETIC RUBBER: SEALS! 


BOTTLES: SPENT FUEL ELEMENTS: NUCLEAR REACTORS 123 
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NEOPRENE: GAMMA RADIATION: EFFECT ON SYNTHETIC RUBBER: SEALS: 


BOTTLES: SPENT FUEL ELEMENTS: NUCLEAR REACTORS 123 
NUCLEAR REACTORS: GAMMA RADIATION: EFFECT ON SYNTHETIC RUBBER: SEALS: 
BOTTLES: SPENT FUEL ELEMENTS: NUCLEAR REACTORS 123 
RUBBER: GAMMA RADIATION: EFFECT ON SYNTHETIC RUBBER: SEALS: 
BOTTLES; SPENT FUEL ELEMENTS: NUCLEAR REACTORS 123 
SEALS > GAMMA RADIATION: EFFECT ON SYNTHETIC RUBBER: SEALS; 
BOTTLES: SPENT FUEL ELEMENTS: NUCLEAR REACTORS 123 
SPENT FUEL ELEMENTS: GAMMA RADIATION: EFFECT ON SYNTHETIC RUBBER: SEALS: 
BOTTLES: SPENT FUEL ELEMENTS: NUCLEAR REACTORS 123 
SYNTHETIC RUBBER: GAMMA RADIATION? EFFECT ON SYNTHETIC RUBBER: SEALS: 
BOTTLES: SPENT FUEL ELEMENTS: NUCLEAR REACTORS ; 123 


Permuting. the facets of a chain in this fashion is an elementary clerical 
operation well within the capability of a computer and the method forms the 
basis for our computer-produced index. It is interesting to compare the above 
example with the corresponding instructions to the computer which are 
illustrated in Figure 2 on page 329. 


KDP IO PERMUTED CHAIN INDEX 


In order to make the most effective use of the method we decided to have the 
permuted chain index programmed for a large data-processing computer, the 
English Electric KDP 10. For a year now this computer has been engaged in 
commercial data-processing work as part of the English Electric Central 
Computing Service at Kidsgrove, Stoke-on-Trent. It is specifically designed for 
business applications, having high reliability, rapid input-output and compre- 
hensive facilities for processing variable length items of data such as arise in the 
permuted chain index. 

As can be seen from Figure 1, the printed version of the KDP 10 permuted 
chain index is more conventional in appearance than the KWIC index. Per- 
mutation is not achieved by moving lines bodily along or by sorting a word in 
the centre of a column. In effect the computer accepts a logical chain of terms 
or phrases and proceeds to permute these so as to produce further entries, 
using each phrase in turn as the keyword. An entry consists of the keyword, 
followed by the chain which contains it, and the appropriate item number of the 
original document or abstract. 

All the chains read into the computer are permuted in this way and the 
resulting entries are written out in turn to a magnetic tape file. The next step 
is to sort the file of entries into alphabetical order. The sorting routine uses a 
standard programme which is very powerful in that it is capable of sorting a 
variable number of records, each of variable length, to the order of a specified 
key which is contained within each record and may itself vary in length. The 
computer is thus capable of true letter-by-letter sorting and in our case this 
ability is retained for the first 150 characters of the entry. It is interesting to note 
that the abstract number is. also included in the key for the entries so that 
otherwise identical entries will appear in order of item number, a necessary 
condition for successful editing. 

However, an alphabetically sorted file of permuted chains still does not 
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ALPHABETICAL SUBJECT INDEX 


POWER SYSTEMS: RECIPROCATING COMPRESSORS! EFFECT ON VOLTAGE FLUCTUATIONS! POWER 
SYSTEMS 
PRECIPITATION CHARACTERISTICS! MICROSTRUCTURES! CHROMIUH MOLYBDENUN VANADIUM LOW ALLOY 
STEELS CASTINGS STEAM TURBINES 
PRESSURE DROP? AIRFLOW! SPLITTERS! CANS! FUEL ELEMENTS! COs 2 GRAPHITE REACTOPS 
PRESSURE VESSELS! STRESS ANALYSIS? PERFORATED PLATES! CONCRETE PRESSURE VESSELS! 
NUCLEAR REACTORS 
PRESSURIZ)NG3 MANUFACTURE MAGNESIUM ALLOY! CANS! FUEL ELEMENTSt COs? GRAPHITE 
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constitute an index. We now want to describe features of the computer pro- 
gramme which are used to transform the raw data into an acceptable index. The 
programme consists of two sub-programmes: the indexing sub-programme 
which generates and sorts the entries in the way that has just been described, and 
the editing sub-programme. 


INDEXING SUB-PROGRAMME 


Special features of the indexing sub-programme are: 
Suppression of certain chain elements as keywords. ‘This feature permits any phrase in 
the chain to be marked so that the computer will retain it in the chain but will 
not use it as a keyword. By this means phrases such as ‘Effect of ...’, or “Effect 
on...’ which are meaningful in the context of the chain, but which would not 
be sought terms in the index, can be included in the chain. To make use of this 
feature the phrase to be suppressed is marked with an asterisk on the data 
preparation sheet illustrated in Figure 2. 
Inclusion of additional keywords. With this feature extra terms can be added to 
appear in the index as keywords but not to appear in the chain. This is very 
useful for special synonyms such as trade names. Use of the feature is indicated 
on the data preparation sheet by introducing a blank phrase into the chain so 
that all phrases following the blank are treated as keywords only. 
Provision for cross-references. Both See and See also cross-references can be incor- 
porated in the index. This is achieved by generating from the data preparation 
sheet a single unpermuted entry, consisting of the keyword and the leading 
phrase (which is See or See also) followed by a chain of phrases to which cross- 
reference is made. This entry is treated by the computer as a normal entry 
except that there is no item number to worry about and the punctuation is 
slightly different. A typical cross-reference can be seen in Figure 1. 
Checking data input. A useful device for checking the accuracy of the computer 
input is provided by a count of items on the data preparation sheet. To use this 
feature the indexer counts the number of phrases in the chain (including ‘asterisk 
phrases’ and ‘keyword-only phrases’) plus the number of authors and report 
symbols. This count is entered on the data preparation sheet and is checked by 
the computer against the data punched on the input paper tape. Any item 
showing an inconsistency is printed out on an error list and is omitted from the 
permuting process. These items are subsequently re-prepared and attached to 
the front of the paper tape reel, there being no need to remove the erroneous 
records since their rejection can be ignored when the data is re-run. 

Errors detected by this check are of the type where deletions on the data 
preparation sheet have been interpreted as blank phrases or where phrases have 
simply been overlooked. 


EDITING SUB-PROGRAMME 


The most cunning part of the whole programme is the editing sub-programme, 
the basic objective of which is simply to improve the readability of the index. 
This it does by carrying out a number of editing functions which include: 

Spacing and punctuating the entries. The phrases of an entry are spaced out and 
punctuated before print-out. This involves locating each phrase in turn and 
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FIGURE 2. Data preparation sheet 
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moving it bodily to new places within the computer memory. The length of 
the entry is then considered and, if necessary, break-off points are established so 
that'a word is never split between a line and its continuation. This involves 
locating the first space to the left of the absolute limit. Continuation lines are 
then arranged so that they are inset to a standard position six spaces to the right 
of the standard position of the leading phrase in the chain. The programme will 
cope with up to six continuation lines for one entry. 

Consolidating entries with a common keyword. When several entries begin with the 
same keyword this is deleted from each entry and is entered on a line preceding: 
the group. All the containing chains are then aligned so that their leading 
phrases start at a common point and sort alphabetically beneath the keyword. 
Thus: 


STEAM TURBINES! BLADES! EROSION: STEAM TURBINES 

STEAM TURBINES: DISCS: VIBRATIONS: TURBINES 

STEAM TURBINES! PUMPS: LUBRICATING SYSTEMS: BEARINGS 

STEAM TURBINES: ROTORS! CRITICAL SPEEDS: STEAM TURBINES 
is edited to become 


STEAM TURBINES: 
BLADES: EROSION: STEAM TURBINES 
DISCS: VIBRATIONS: TURBINES 
PUMPS; LUBRICATING SYSTEMS: BEARINGS 
ROTORS: CRITICAL SPEEDS: STEAM TURBINES 
Compounding identical entries and consolidating item numbers. All entries which are 
identical except for their item numbers are compounded so as to appear only 
once in the index. The item numbers are then consolidated by a clever little 
routine which groups successive numbers, substitutes the least and greatest, and 
interpolates a hyphen. Thus: 
FUSES: SHORT CIRCUIT TESTS: CARTRIDGE FUSES 108 
FUSES: SHORT CIRCUIT TESTS: CARTRIDGE FUSES 109 
FUSES: SHORT CIRCUIT TESTS: CARTRIDGE FUSES IIO 
FUSES: SHORT CIRCUIT TESTS: CARTRIDGE FUSES 235 
FUSES: SHORT CIRCUIT TESTS: CARTRIDGE FUSES 401 
FUSES: SHORT CIRCUIT TESTS: CARTRIDGE FUSES 402 


is edited to become 
FUSES: SHORT CIRCUIT TESTS: CARTRIDGE FUSES 108~—I10, 235, 401—402, 


In addition this routine takes account of the limited column space available, 
arranges that the item numbers or ranges are never split between lines, and also 
ensures that they are correctly punctuated. The logical complications which 
ensue when this feature is exercised simultaneously with consolidating entries 
having a common keyword and with making-up the page are left to the 
reader’s imagination. 

Spacing alphabetical groups. "Yo apli? locating alphabetical groups within the 
index a double-line space is automatically introduced whenever there is a 
change of initial letter between consecutive keywords. The effect of this can be 
seen in Figure 1. 

Making-up the page. Finally, the editing sub-programme goes to great lengths 
in organizing page changes within the index. For. example, a group of entries 
with a common keyword may by chance overlap from one page to another. In 
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this situation the programme arranges for the keyword to be repeated at the top 
of the next page, supplemented by the phrase “conrp’ in parentheses, and the 
group of entries is in fact continued. 

However, the programme is even more meticulous than this. It does its best 
to prevent an entry involving continuation lines from being split between pages. 
This means that as a page is built up the programme must carefully count the 
number of edited lines created and maintain a reservoir of edited lines whose 
writing out to magnetic tape is delayed pending a decision on page-changing. 

A useful by-product of delegating page make-up to the computer is that as 
soon as page numbers are added, the computer’s high-speed print-out is 
directly suitable for reproduction via the xerox/offset-litho process. 


OTHER PROGRAMME FEATURES 


As well as its indexing and editing sub-programmes the full programme has 
auxiliary sorting routines for producing author and report number indexes. 
Editing of the author index follows much the same principles as for the subject 
index, but the layout varies. For the report number index, editing is very 
simple, there being no compounding, consolidation or continuation to consider. 

Finally, we are able to produce edited cumulative indexes whenever they are 
required, ‘This is done by a bulk re-sort of the original paper tapes for each 
monthly index. There is a difficulty, however, because the cross-references can 
quickly get out of hand since they cannot be so easily compounded as normal 
entries. It has been judged prudent to arrange for all cross-references to be 
suppressed from the input tapes during a cumulative run and replaced by a 
completely new set. This resort to human control is aesthetically distasteful, but 
economically practical, especially since the cross-reference data preparation 
sheets can be used from issue to issue without undue difficulty. 


CONCLUSION 


Our experience of working with the computer is as yet rather limited. We have 
to date produced indexes to several issues of our Reports Abstract Bulletin, and 
we are still gaining experience. But already a considerable saving in staff time 
has resulted and the increase in productivity we sought has become a reality. 

The emphasis throughout our work has been to delegate almost every 
routine operation of indexing to the computer and we hope that by describing 
the various features of our programme in detail we have been able to demon- 
strate that this can be accomplished successfully, thus leaving the indexer to 
concentrate on what he and he alone can do—the subject analysis of documents 
and the assigning of suitable descriptors. ` 
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A SUGGESTED FIRST STEP TOWARDS AUTOMATION 


N.E.C, ISOTTA 
Ministry of Aviation, Technical Isformation and Library Services (TIL) 


Electronics Group Conference, Ashridge, 1st-3rd June 1962 


HIS paper is probably a little out of place in a general session on Information 
Retrieval since it deals mainly with the possibility of preparing in advance 
either for the installation of a computer, or for the provision of time on a 
computer. I think that nowadays even the smallest library (in a largish parent 
organization) must recognize the eventual likelihood of being allowed a certain 
amount of computer time. But even if you consider this to be only the remotest 
possibility, it is still worth considering since it can give you a new slant on your 
own organization and methods. Basically, the scheme proposed does nothing 
more than provide a machine readable record for every library accession, and 
the subsequent use of this, even without a computer, can confer an element of 
increased efficiency and greater accuracy, with less routine work. The method 
of providing such a record, which has been chosen for trial in my own branch 
of the Ministry of Aviation, is by means of an automatic tape typewriter. The 
process, as I shall describe it to you, has been tailored to fit the existing manual 
systems as closely as possible but, as many of you will recognize, it owes a great 
deal to the original tape typewriter plan proposed by Calvin Mooers.1 
Before going any further, I must give you some of the background which 
prompted this proposed experiment, starting with some statistics concerning 
the Ministry’s Technical Information and Library Services (TIL): 


Annual intake of documents 20,000 
Annual output of documents (number of copies distributed) 160,000 
Annual intake of requests 60,000 
Annual number of index cards filed | 140,000 
Total number of reports held 3 10,000 

Total number of index cards filed 830,000 
1,050,000 

and movement cards 220,000 


In round figures, the number of documents is well over the quarter of a 
million, and the number of cards is over the million. At this stage it would seem 
appropriate to quote from Senator H. H. Humphrey, Chairman of a US Senate 
Government Operations Sub-Committee, who said in June 1961 that ‘manage- 
ment of scientific information in the United States is being handled on a “Model 
T” basis, and such obsolete methods contribute to duplication and tragic and 
intolerable waste of men, money and material’. 

It is only when a library (or any collection of data) has a past of this order of 
magnitude that the question of automation necessarily has to be considered. 
In general, at such a stage, decisions should not be influenced in any way by the 
difficulties inherent in any change-over or interim period, but certain hard facts 
as to cost need to be understood. The first is that in any scheme to change over 
to computer operation, the cost of converting existing data into machine 
readable form approaches the cost of the computer itself; and secondly, the cost 
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of the change-over period is approximately the same as a year’s normal operating 
costs. If, however, the machine record can be provided four to five years in 
advance of the computer, the main cost of conversion is removed (apart from 
the comparatively small nominal cost of the equipment necessary) and the 
difficulties of retrospective change-over minimized. If at the same time some 
marginal gains in efficiency can be achieved, this course begins to show attractive 
possibilities. 

The first logical step therefore was to examine the existing methods available 
for the production of a record in a machine readable form. These fall broadly 
into the following classes: 


Character reading machines (the ultimate in these machines, of course, 
would not need the production of a special record) 

Film, using optical or magnetic recording 

Magnetic tape, card or disc 

Punched cards 

Punched paper tape 


and these are considered separately. 

Character reading machines would appear to be most attractive possibilities, 
and some are claimed to be able to scan ‘ordinary business documents and 
instantaneously translate the information on to punched paper tape at the rate 
of 240 characters per second’.- Some are expected to achieve a rate of 340 
characters per second by using magnetic tape as the receiving medium. In spite 
of these claims it is not expected that these machines will be able to read all 
styles of type fount for some time to come. 

Film shows great promise in the form perhaps of the Magnacard or Magnavue 
system. The Magnavue system uses cards 1 in. by 3 in. in size; a third of the 
space is taken up by a photograph of the document, while the remaining two- 
thirds contains the retrieval coding in magnetic character form. Other systems 
include the Rapid Film Selector and Minicard. The latter are 16 X 32 mm. cards 
of high resolution film, holding up to about twelve pages plus 294 bits, or 
forty-nine alpha-numeric characters of indexing code. This sort of system 
invariably suffers from the handicap of a very slow input speed, the camera used ` 
being the limiting factor. Apart from this, with these systems it is unfortunately 
all or nothing; they are integrated computer systems which can only confer 
advantages when used as a whole, whereas our requirement was to produce, as 
simply as possible, solely the machine readable record and still derive some 
immediate advantage. 

Magnetic tape, disc or card records were considered next, since this form of 
record appears to be a sort of half-way house. It must be remembered that, 
theoretically, optical recording methods have a very great advantage over other 
methods in that a large amount of information can generally be recorded at one 
go, at least one or two pages; and that furthermore, no checking of the new 
record is required, assuming of course that at least the focus is correct! With 
magnetic records, each character has to be fed in individually, and to make 
matters worse there is nothing to be seen as a result. However, from the point 
of view of speed, especially reading speed, they come between the optical 
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records (photographic) and the optical records (visual and tactile), such as 
punched cards and punched tape. A magnetic advantage is the density of 
packing of information which may be achieved, and it is worth while summar- 
izing in the form of a table: 


Punched cards Punched tape Magnetic tape 


Characters per sq. in. 3.8 10 400+ 
Speed (approx.)in) Reading 270-1,300 400—1,000 1§,000-70,000-} 
characters per 
second Writing 135 60-240 I§,000~70,000-+- 
Record length Very limited No limitation No limitation 


Magnetic cards have an interesting potential, especially as used, for example, 
in the NCR 315 computer (more familiarly known as CRAM, or Card Random 
Access Memory), since they are of a convenient size and capacity. They are 
made of Mylar plastic, are 34 in. wide by 14 in. long, and can store magnetically 
21,700 alpha-numeric characters, representing a packing density of 475 
characters per sq. in. The use of magnetic disc is exemplified by the IBM 
RAMAC, and again there is a random access facility. Video tape recording 
comes into the category of magnetic recording, although it is basically a fluctua- 
ting wave form which is recorded rather than the binary digital unit. In this 
case the information to be recorded is scanned by a type of television line 
scanner, and the electrical output stored on the tape; the tape can then be used 
to reproduce the stored signal by normal television methods. It should be noted 
that this type of image is well suited to the xerographic process of reproduction 
in paper copy form, since it is a line image, thus eliminating the xerographic 
half-tone reproduction difficulties. Once again, as with the optical systems, 
these are all rather sophisticated (and therefore expensive) integrated machines 
which are required, and we are again forced to lower our sights and start 
coming down to the rather more prosaic punched cards and punched tape 
methods. 

It is possible to acquire a relatively inexpensive punched card facility, not 
necessarily with sorting or other refinements. For example, punched cards may 
be produced by linking an electric typewriter to a card punch, and it is then 
possible to reproduce the material originally typed by feeding the card back into 
the machine. If the size of your ‘unit record’ is small, then this sort of system 
should be seriously considered. In our case, however, we were handicapped by 
the amount of information each one of our index records contained. The TIL 
index -card includes an abstract of the report, and on the average one card 
contains 110 words, or approximately 660 characters. Now the basic maximum 
number of alpha-numeric characters which may be stored per card is eighty, in 
the almost universal IBM or Hollerith eighty-column card. On this basis, one 
of out index cards would require approximately nine punched cards to represent 
it! When more than one punched card per record is required, then capacity is 
lost because of the necessity of repeating the identifying number (or accession 
number) on each card. There are methods of recognizing sets of cards, for 
example by cutting a second corner of the first card of each set, but for safety 
the accession number needs to be repeated. Of course, if we did without the 
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abstract, the number of cards would be reduced to about three, but this would 
virtually mean reducing our efficiency in part. 

The low information-carrying capacity could be partly solved by using 
inverted coding.* In effect, this would mean using the computer (when even- 
tually available) for a form of peek-a-boo operation; the use of an expensive 
computer in this manner is hardly justifiable, since existing manual methods ‘of 
peek-a-boo could probably be just as effective. 

Another method of increasing the packing density is by the use of super- 
imposed coding. In this case letter-by-letter spelling out of the information is 
no longer required. Instead, words or numbers are assigned codes of varying 
hole locations within a fixed location (or field) on the card, and the codes for the 
various items are then all punched into this one field. Unfortunately, although 
this gives the required code combinations (in a retrieval search), spurious 
combinations are also possible. A manual analysis of the answers is then 
necessary to delete the ‘false drops’. 

H. P. Luhn, of the IBM Research Centre, has proposed row-by-row scanning 
(as opposed to column reading) of eighty-column punched cards. Allowing the 
space of approximately eight card columns for control functions leaves a 
maximum tow length of seventy-two positions. In terms of permutations, a 
field of seventy-two positions can produce an enormous number of code 
combinations. This is a fairly attractive idea, but unfortunately, unless special 
equipment becomes available, row-by-row card preparation cannot be done 
efficiently. 

AI these considerations eventually led to the last hope, in the form of punched 
paper tape. The most cheerful fact to emerge immediately is the relative 
cheapness of the paper tape itself, compared with the next cheapest medium, 
punched cards: 

Cost Character capacity 

Paper tape, per thousand feet 85. ` - $20,000 

Punched cards, per thousand cards _ BIs. 80,000 
Since cost is always a prime factor, paper tape starts out with a pretty good 
advantage; unfortunately, compared again with punched cards, it loses very 
heavily on the question of handling convenience, and sorting potential. How- 
ever, if used in conjunction with an electric typewriter, automatic operation of 
the typewriter may be obtained. Obviously, even without computer complica- 
tions, such an automatic typing ability cannot fail to be useful, especially if at 
any stage in the existing system the same information is separately typed more 
than once. It is not unusual for typing to be repeated several times in a normal 
library routine, so that the saving in checking time alone is almost enough to 
make consideration of such a system well worth while. 

In practice the tape typewriter consists of a fairly standard electric typewriter, 
combined with a coding and decoding mechanism, together with a punch and 
reader. As the typewriter key is depressed, at the same time that the character 
is typed in the usual way, an electrical signal is passed to the coding unit. This 
selects a pattern of holes to be punched across the paper tape, corresponding to 
the character typed. On feeding the length of punched tape back through the 
reader attachment, the typewriter will automatically reproduce in printed form 
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the information originally typed and punched. If desired, a duplicate (or second 
generation) tape may also be punched at the same time. By using additional 
keys (not on the typewriter keyboard), certain special-purpose codes may be 
punched on the tape, but obviously no corresponding character will be typed 
on reading from the tape. Special codes like this can be used as instructions to 
a computer when used as a computer input, and one of the most useful of these 
is the “Non-Print’ code. When this code is read from a tape going through the 
reader, there is no corresponding reaction from the typewriter, which in fact 
stops typing until a ‘Stop’ or ‘Print Restore’ code is read. The more useful, but 
not very obvious, application of this code is in the selective reproduction of 
information punched on to the tape. On reading a first generation tape, the 
typewriter will stop typing when a non-print code is read, but the reader will 
go on reading the tape. Typing will not commence again until the print restore 
code is read, so that any information punched on the tape between these codes 
will not be reproduced. Ifa second generation tape is produced at the same time 
as the first is being read, a method of reproducing the non-print information is 
achieved, since the non-print instruction codes will not appear on the second 
generation tape. This procedure would have obvious advantages in a library 
which produces different index cards (author, subject, etc.) by multiple typings 
of almost the same information. 

When Calvin Mooers first suggested his tape typewriter plan, there was 
virtually only one machine readily available in this country, but now there are 
several, and these include the Friden Flexowriter, the Smith Corona Typetronic, 
the Creedomat and the Bima, and others are expected shortly from Remington 
and Underwoods. It is to be hoped that the new IBM 72 typewriter will also 
soon be available with tape attachments. There are obviously many detail 
differences in all these machines, and it is not for me to recommend any one 
over another without knowing the details of the application envisaged. 

Having decided on a likely method of producing a machine readable record, 
the next step was to examine existing procedures in the branch to see whether 
such a system could be used in such a way as to improve current efficiency and 
save staff (an optimistic target). ‘This may seem like putting the cart before the 
horse in deciding on the machine first, but of course it is essential to know the 
capabilities and costs of the various machines available before attempting to 
specify one of them. The most obvious place to employ an automatic typewriter 
in any system is at a stage of typing which precedes multiple typings of the same 
(or nearly the same) data. Unfortunately for us, there was no cut-and-dried 
stage which filled this requirement, as most operations had already been reduced 
to one typing or at most two, the first generally being used as a draft. To show 
a saving as a by-product of the provision of the machine record was accordingly 
difficult, although marginal gains seemed possible. The stage in the current 
TIL process in which incoming material is recorded and indexed was therefore 
critically examined and after ironing out subsection differences, the following 
process appeared to show some promise. 

The recording staff would mark the report itself to indicate the required 
bibliographic details to the machine-typist, and the abstractors would mark or 
edit the author’s abstract in the same way, at the same time adding classification 
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headings and inserting distribution recommendations on a special document 
movement catd. The typist would now type on to a special abstract sheet 
(possibly an envelope for subsequent tape filing), copying entirely from the 
report (using a standard programme code format) and simultaneously producing 
a punched first generation tape. The typed abstract sheet is used as a visual 
typing check and is subsequently attached to the tape to assist in editing the 
accessions bulletin. If in envelope form, of course, it is finally used for tape 
storage. 

The first use of the tape can now be made to complete what we call the 
‘movement card’. This card records bibliographic details of the document, 
number of copies, distribution made, requests, etc.; the bibliographic detail 
section, normally handwritten, can be obtained by running the tape back 
through the machine and typing on to the card from it. By minor redesign of 
the card, it appears possible to include the extra abstract and classification 
details. This stage is also a check on the correctness of the original typing and 
code punching. 

The second use of the tape is to produce the accession list and index cards. 
Under our current system the bibliographical details together with the abstract 
are typed from the abstract sheet on to a stencil, in exactly the form in which we 
require the details on the cards. The stencil is arranged to cover four complete 
items per page of the accession list; subsequently the same stencil is used to 
produce the same four items on sheets of stiff card. These are chopped into four, 
to give four index cards, and this is repeated for every page of the list to give us 
something like fifty copies of each card. Now quite obviously it would be 
uneconomic to produce cards by typing them directly from the tape, since this 
would occupy the machine more than full-time to produce fifty copies of each 
card (about seven copies would be a likely economic maximum), so that the 
stencil is still necessary to provide the number of copies required. In actual fact 
the proposed scheme hardly alters the current method of accession list and card 
production; the only difference is that it is proposed to cut the wax from the 
tape. 

To cope with an annual intake of approximately twenty thousand items, four 
tape typewriters would appear to be necessary, and on this basis we would hope 
to save one typist out of the four at present required. Other advantages would 
be the elimination of nearly all handwriting for both technical and clerical staff, 
together with a reduction in the number of stages and the inclusion of more 
information (the abstract) on the ‘movement card’, These advantages are also 
estimated to produce a saving of one to one and a half out of six clerical grades 
at: present employed on the recording process. 

One of the difficulties inherent in the proposed system is the necessity of 
using the author’s abstract whenever possible. On this question, G. A. Boutry, 
Secretary of the n pstracting Board of the International Council of Scientific 
Unions, has had this to say?: 

‘Objections to the use of authors’ abstracts have, from time to time, been 

raised by the editors of abstracting journals, especially on the alleged tendency 

of authors to exaggerate the importance of their own work and write at too 
great length. This could be overcome if editors of scientific journals accepted 
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responsibility for ensuring that abstracts were reliable, impartial and infor- 

mative, and followed the simple lines drawn up. by the Royal Society of 

London in 1946 and adopted by UNESCO in 1948. 

- The use of authors’ abstracts meets with opposition also on the grounds 
that it does not satisfy the special requirements of the readers of abstract 
journals. Adoption of the author’s abstract has now become a necessity to 
progress in scientific documentation, and the advantages it could secure 
should amply compensate for any imperfections that readers have to bear.’ 
Having theoretically incorporated four tape typewriters into the system with 

marginal staff gains and an overall improvement in efficiency, it now becomes 
necessary to ensure that the machine record provided will be of use in a future 
computer. Once the information required for an index card has been coded 
on to paper tape it could straightaway be fed, in this form, into a digital 
computer (although a conversion to magnetic tape might be desirable first). 
There is one great difficulty here in which the computer limitations have to be 
recognized—there is no simple way in which a computer of this type (which 
basically recognizes only on/off signals or signal/no signal conditions) can 
identify, separately, the various components of the information on the length of 
tape representing the card. In other words, how is the computer to know where 
the authors’ names end and the abstract starts, or where the originator’s name 
ends, and the title starts ? If each of these items of information were arranged to 
take up a set number of codes on the tape, and each item was separated from the 
next by a set number of spaces, then the computer could segregate them by 
simply counting codes along the tape. This is an almost impossible condition 
to achieve. Another possibility might be to specify that if every entry begins 
with, say, a P followed by a number (as in a TIL accession number), then at 
least separate entries can easily be segregated. Unfortunately even this has its 
pitfalls, if for example the entry concerns the Hawker P1127 aircraft! 

Simplicity is always a good idea, so something like an asterisk or series of 
punctuation marks could be used to separate the items, and this is the course 
adopted by DSIR Mechanical Engineering Research Laboratory.4 The main 
drawback to this idea is that the asterisk would also appear on the abstract card 
and accession list, when produced from the tape. 

The only really practical suggestion (so far) has been made by Calvin Mooers 
requiring the use of a non-printing character, NPC, placed in the typewriter 
keyboard and represented by the symbol 7. The start of a new entry on the 
tape could now be marked by, say, 7 V V 7, and although this could be recog- 
nized by the computer, the typewriter would not respond so that printing would 
not take place. In the same way, various combinations of this NPC could be 
used to separate authors and originators, title and abstract, etc. Such a system 
is workable, and ASTIA® have also adopted more or less the same scheme. This 
actually means the sacrifice of one of the characters on the keyboard, but this 
would not be serious if, for example, the asterisk symbol was dispensed with. 

An interim solution to this important question would be to marry the two 
methods outlined above, by using, say, the asterisk, preceded by the non-print 
code, and followed by the print restore code. The marker asterisk would not 
now appear when typing from the first generation tape in the production of the 
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accession list and index cards, but it would be present on the second generation 
tape, and would be recognizable by the computer. This is not really recom- 
mended since it requires two extra keying movements for each marker codé 
(i.e. ‘non-print’ and ‘print restore’). Failing any other suggestion, or unless we 
can be sure that a future generation computer will not need such spoon-feeding, 
we propose to use a non-printing character, represented by V, as an item- 
separator symbol. l 

The most difficult problem of all has still to be faced, namely that of devising 
a machine index which will enable the information stored to be retrieved. On 
this question, the Assistant Director for Technical Information Service, US 
Atomic Energy Commission, in February 1960 had this to say®: 


‘In addition to the scope of coverage, a very important decision is necessary 
on the depth of indexing. If we are to index no more deeply than we do 
currently, then perhaps a machine system would be too costly. For deep 
indexing, with many points of retrieval per document, a machine system 
seems to be the only answer... 


Work should be started immediately on a dictionary or dictionaries of key 
words (descriptors) for use in a machine system. This task is in the province 
of the Library Committee. That committee should consider the-problem of 
whether a single dictionary can be devised to cover all of the technical 
literature, and if not, to suggest alternatives. It might be discovered that the 
technical literature could be divided into a number of broad fields with a 
descriptor dictionary for each.’ 


The existing TTL index is UDC, and, although suitable for manual retrieval, 
its efficiency as a machine index is dubious. The arguments against perpetuating 
an index in a form which is unsuitable for mechanical retrieval are obvious and 
fundamental, so that a new index seems to be essential. It is possible that in two 
to three years’ time a computer could be programmed to convert automatically 
from one index to another, so that a new index might not be necessary as long 
as the existing one is in machine form—but this is effectively shutting one’s eyes 
to the problem. The old index and a new one can be run at the same time, 
keeping them completely separate and independent, although this seems rather 
wasteful. In spite of the obvious cogent arguments against double indexing, it 
would certainly pay dividends in any interim period, and would allow any new 
index to be tested before being adopted as the main and only index. i 

The decision as to the type of index to be used is also difficult, and one of the 
suggestions is that a thesaurus type index on the lines of the ASTIA edition” 
should be used. This would require a co-operative effort by the technical staff 
to produce a suitable thesaurus, possibly based on the ASTIA version. 

These problems have yet to be resolved, and they are made more difficult by 
the necessity of having to work in the dark with regard to the potentialities of 
future computer systems. In all the foregoing it should be remembered that this 
has been a theoretical study and, as is generally the case, the light of experience 
will show whether the scheme is practical enough. 
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L.J.H.HAYLOR, M.B.E., B.SC., M.LE.E., F.IINF.SC. 


Ministry of Aviation, Electronics Research and Development 
Electronics Group Conference, Ashridge, 1st-3rd June 1962 


OT a very exciting title, particularly that word patents, which conjures up 

documents often difficult to read and even more difficult to understand. 
There is really no need for a patent specification to be more obscure than any 
other well drafted technical description; unfortunately jargon has crept in 
mainly with the intention of being less restrictive and now much of it is due to 
what I regard as a rather lazy habit. 

I do not propose, this afternoon, to talk about the mechanics of patents, by 
which I mean the various processes and formalities associated with the filing 
and prosecution of patent applications up to the stage at which a patent is 
granted. Normally these are unlikely to be of much interest to you but there 
are occasions during the life of a patent when the information officer may be 
able to help or indeed make an important contribution. 

As every information officer and librarian knows, the first problem with a 
customer is to find out what he really wants to know and to translate his 
question into a form which will make it possible to produce the information he 
needs. The same problem arises in looking for information in patent searches 
and I hope to tell you enough about the basic nature of patents and the problems 
which arise with them for you to be able to give useful help when called upon 
by, for example, the patent department or patent advisers of your firm. 

I will start with a little history. Letters Patent—to use the formal term—are 
granted by the Crown and can be granted for things other than patents for 
invention. But we are concerned with a patent which is a monopoly and 
moreover is also a patent for an invention. In the good (or bad) old days the 
Crown was extravagant, favourites were expensive, and money was difficult to 
extract from Parliament. The ruling monarch found that the royal power to 
grant patents of monopoly could make a useful contribution to the privy purse, 
and although the basic idea of granting patents of monopoly to individuals who 
made new inventions or introduced new trades from abroad was sound, many 
abuses soon grew up. These monopolies took various forms, such for example 
as one granted to John Kempe, a Flemish capitalist, by Edward III, to revive 
the decaying wool industry; or to Sir Walter Raleigh by Queen Elizabeth I for 
the right to issue licences for keeping taverns and retailing wines. The worst 
type were those in which a settled trade was handed over to one or more 
persons for personal gain; in those cases the Crown did not make a great deal, 
but the monopolist made great profits by extortionate charges to the public. 
Examples of monopolies of this type were saltpetre, glass-making, soap-making, 
playing cards, starch, and vinegar, and the situation became so bad that the main 
commodities were monopolies in the hands of profiteers. To abate the abuses, 
Parliament passed in 1623 the Statute of Monopolies—the foundation of our 
present patent law. The Statute of Monopolies pronounced illegal all monopolies 
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‘for the sole buying, selling, making, working or using of any thing’, but in 
Section 6 made the exception ‘provided that any declaration before mentioned 
shall not extend to any Letters Patent and grants of privilege for the term of 
fourteen years or under hereafter to be made of the sole working or making of 
new manufactures within this realm to the true and first inventor and inventors 
of such manufactures, which others at the time of making such Letters Patent 
and grants shall not use, so as also they be not contrary to the law nor mis- 
chievous to the State, by raising of prices of commodities at home, or hurt of 
trade, or generally inconvenient ...’. The present Patent Act is based on this 
original statute and has grown to its present length and complexity as a result of 
needs which have arisen in an industrialized community or to remedy defects 
made evident by decisions of the Courts. 

There is, I believe, a good deal of confusion about what a patent is and what 
benefits it confers on its owner. One often hears the remark “He can make that 
because he has got a patent for it’. Nothing could be further from the truth. 
Firstly an individual can make anything he likes as long as someone else has not 
got a monopoly which stops him, so he doesn’t need a patent in order to make 
something he has invented. Secondly a patentee, though he can stop everyone 
else from making or using the invention he has patented, may not himself be 
able to make, use or sell his own invention without infringing an earlier patent 
or coming to some arrangement with the inventor of that earlier patent. You 
will thus appreciate that a patent is not a positive thing like a piece of land buta 
negative thing—namely the power to prevent others making, using or selling 
what has been invented without the permission of the patentee, which in practice 
usually means without the payment of a royalty. 

You are doubtless all familiar with the form of the printed specification which 
can be purchased at the Patent Office; the actual grant, however, comprises a 
parchment document reciting the terms of the grant by the Crown and bearing 
the seal of the Patent Office. Enclosed in this document is a copy of the printed 
specification. 

Having obtained a patent, the owner will want either to make the invention 
himself for commercial profit or to assign or license the patent to someone who 
will exploit the invention. At the same time, of course, it will be necessary to 
prevent would-be competitors from using the invention or from making and 
selling something which is so like the invention as to infringe the claims of the 
patent. For those not familiar with patent specifications, I should explain that 
the claims at the end of the specification define the actual invention for which a 
monopoly has been granted. 

So far I have talked only about patents and said nothing about scientific 
information. I now propose to discuss the type of case in which the information 
officer may have a considerable contribution to make. Let us suppose that the 
patentee, or perhaps the firm to which he belongs, is making and selling the 
invention, and a competitor starts selling a somewhat similar article which the 
patentee regards as infringing the claims of his patent. 

I should perhaps say here that I am trying to keep my terms simple, to be as 
general as possible, and to avoid patent or legal jargon. Accordingly, when I 
talk about ‘making or selling an invention’ you must understand that this is 
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intended as a very loose generalization for making or selling an article including 
the inventive feature claimed in the patent, using a patented process, or 
indeed any other activity involving use of the invention which has been 
patented. 

To revert to our case, the patentee, confident of the strength of his patent, 
sues the competitor for infringement, and claims, usually, an injunction to stop 
the infringing manufacturer and damages. The competitor, who may well have 
considered, with his advisers, the risks involved before he started the competitive 
production, will reply, in defence, first that he is not infringing the patent and 
secondly that it is a bad patent anyway. Probably some months before this 
stage, the two sides, their patent advisers and often their information depart- 
ments will have done a good deal of searching, but it is likely that more will 
need to be done as each side files the documentary supporting evidence before 
the case gets to the Courts. 

What contribution might the information officer make to the patentee’s case? 
An alleged infringement may be quite straightforward in that the infringing 
article can be purchased and produced in Court, though there may well be legal 
atguments as to whether or not it does in fact infringe the claims of the patent. 
Often, however, it may be a complicated machine having some feature which 
infringes, but such a machine cannot be brought into Court and it is certainly 
useful to produce for the judge some documentary evidence in support of the 
alleged infringement. People are sometimes strangely careless and the com- 
petitor’s literature may sometimes be helpful. I personally had an experience 
which illustrates this. Many years ago when I was in the information depart- 
ment at Metropolitan Vickers, there was an important patent action against 
British Thomson Houston (then competitors and not part of AEI) on the 
starting of rotary converters. There was no doubt that BTH had used the 
Metrovick starting system in rotary converters they had sold but there seemed 
to be no documentary evidence, though it was believed that BTH had done 
some advertising of a starting system like the Metrovick one. The- Patent 
Department came to the Information Department for help. I, like most students, 
had been to such engineering exhibitions as I could find and collected all the 
brochures and pamphlets I could scrounge. When this inquiry came, I remem- 
bered a collection I had made at a BTH stand at Olympia and I found amongst 
my collection a pamphlet which had subsequently been withdrawn but which 
showed a clear wiring diagram of the Metrovick system as offered by BTH. 
That pamphlet became useful evidence in the case right up to the House of 
Lords where judgment was eventually given in Metrovick’s favour. I can only 
say from this that other people’s brochures, which sometimes seem to be such 
a nuisance in a library, may occasionally be useful after all. 

Now let us turn to'the other side, namely that of the alleged infringer. 
Whether or not a claim of a patent is infringed is a question of fact though of 
course the exact interpretation of a claim depends on a number of factors, which 
are in the province of the expert witnesses, the lawyers, and the Courts, not of 
the information officer. 

Suppose, however, that you are in the information department of the company 
which has been accused of infringing a patent and the patent people in your 
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firm come to you for help in trying to knock out the patent, what sort of things 
do you search for and what is needed to prove that a patent is invalid? I propose 
to try to tell you in general terms what is required. 

The first question is what are the requirements of a patent that it shall be 
valid. There are four major ones. The first is that the invention is novel, the 
second that it has ‘inventiveness’ or, as it is usually called, patentable subject 
matter, the third that the invention is useful and the fourth that the patent 
specification itself is adequate or, to use the legal term, sufficient. 

As it can be dealt with quickly and doesn’t concern you much I will deal first 
with the ‘sufficiency’ of the patent specification. A patent is a bargain between 
the Crown and the inventor, who is granted a monopoly for a term of years in 
exchange for fully disclosing his invention, so that when the monopoly term 
expires the public (usually regarded as those skilled in the art) is not only free 
to work the invention but also has the knowledge to do so. The inventor is 
required, in his complete specification, to describe the nature of his invention 
and also the best way known to him at the time of carrying it into practice. 
From this it follows that if the specification does not ‘sufficiently describe and 
ascertain the nature of the invention and the manner in which it is to be per- 
formed’ the patent can be attacked for insufficiency. Moreover if the description 
of any of the practical examples of the invention won’t work, then the patent 
may be held invalid. The question of sufficiency is one of fact and expert 
evidence in each case but there is, of course, no reason why you should not 
express any doubts you may have on this score. The utility of an invention is 
normally a question of fact and argument between expert witnesses so I won’t 
spend any time on this. 

Now we can discuss the question of novelty. An invention is anticipated by 
public use before the date of the parent application but such prior use is not 
normally established by an information search and therefore I will not discuss 
it in any detail. Before you can make a search for material (prior art) to anti- 
cipate an invention, you have to get a very clear idea of the invention itself. It 
is defined in the claims at the end of the complete specification. Usually the 
first claim is the most important, though if there are other claims not dependent 
on claim 1 they too need consideration. Sometimes the claims—always to be 
read in conjunction with the specification—are very puzzling and then it is 
important that you obtain from your patent people help in defining what has 
to be anticipated by your search. A publication to be useful must have been 
available to the public before the date of the patent application (or before the 
priority date claimed under the International Convention in the case of an 
application based on one first filed abroad); and the publication, if a British or 
foreign patent specification or an abridgement thereof, should not be more than 
fifty years old. The date on which a publication became ‘available to the public’ 
is not the same as the announced date of publication and needs to be proved by 
reference to the records, etc. of a library or other place where the publication 1s 
available to the public. Each book and periodical in the Patent Office Library 
bears a rubber-stamped date which is the date it is put on the shelves. A bro- 
chure or a technical report widely distributed to the firms in the industry 
concerned or ‘those skilled in the art’ can be an effective prior publication 
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provided the distribution can be established to the satisfaction of the Court and, 
of course, it takes place prior to the date of the application. 

If in your search you find a prior publication which completely anticipates 
the invention, or even one of the examples in accordance with invention 
described in the specification, then you will have succeeded beyond normal 
hopes, but it is seldom as easy as this. Sometimes one finds what the Court has 
called a ‘paper’ anticipation—that is an earlier description which does not itself 
reveal the actual invention but which, in the light of the later knowledge of the 
invention, could be said to anticipate it. A prior publication will not invalidate 
a patent merely because a person of great skill could have derived the invention 
from it. In one case a judge said ‘Where the question is solely a question of 
prior publication, it is not, in my opinion, enough to prove that an apparatus 
described in an earlier specification could have been used to produce this or that 
result. It must also be shown that the specification contains clear and unmis- 
takeable directions so to use it.’ There is, on this question, as indeed on most 
patent problems, a wealth of case-law, but I will content myself with saying that 
when you find what seems like an anticipation remember to consider it in the 
light of knowledge before the invention was made; it is very easy, knowing all 
about an invention, to interpret an earlier document as much more pertinent 
than it really is. 

An attempt to do this was made in the case on the starting of rotary converters 
to which I have already teferred. Rotary converters with starting motors had 
previously had the starting motor and the main armature separately supplied 
and the main difficulty in operation was in synchronization. The invention 
consisted in connecting the starting motor and armature windings in series 
during the starting period and finally shorting out the starting windings; this 
avoided synchronization problems. In their attack on the patent the defendants 
relied on a prior specification of Tesla which illustrated a device that could 
have been used to prdduce the required result if the operator had had in mind 
the need for synchronization: but no one before the patentee (Rosenberg) had 
conceived the advantage of its use this way. In one of the judgments in the 
Appeal Court it was said ‘the anticipation by Tesla . . . is contained in an 
American specification more than twenty years prior to Rosenberg’s invention. 
This specification had been deposited in the Patent Office Library here and had 
thus been accessible to the public; and it follows that its contents were part of 
public knowledge. But there is nothing to show that these contents were part 
of common knowledge. ... Any anticipation, therefore, by this specification is 
a mete paper anticipation and must therefore satisfy a very strict test if it is to 
prevail’. The paper anticipation did not satisfy the test and the patent was upheld. 

Turning to the next of the requirements, namely the need for inventiveness 
or patentable subject matter, I think I can best explain this by a simple example 
from an old case. A patentee used a fish plate for joining the ends of railway 
rails; this was novel but it was known to use fish plates for joints in other 
mechanical structures, notably in the beams of bridges, and it was held that 
there was no inventive ingenuity (or subject matter) in using a well-known 
contrivance (a fish plate) for a purpose analogous to the purpose to which it had 
previously been'applied., Thus, if you find a prior publication which, though not 
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an anticipation, seems to you to be only removed from the invention by a step 
which would be obvious to someone teasonably skilled in the art, then that 
publication may be helpful. The substitution of a well-known mechanical 
equivalent, even though it may result in a novel article, is not normally a 
patentable invention. 

As many of you know, an invention may consist of a combination of two, 
three or more elements, any or all of which may be quite well known in them- 
selves. If the combination is made up of known elements, then it can in general 
„only be the subject of a valid patent if the bringing together of the known 
elements produces a new, unforeseen, or better result not found in the individual 
elements taken by themselves. The well-known sausage-machine case is an 
example of a combination which proved not patentable. The patent was for a 
machine for mincing meat and filling the minced meat into skins to make 
sausages; in fact it consisted of a well-known form of mincing machine 
combined with a well-known form cf filling machine, but each part of the 
combined machine functioned only in its known way so that there was no 
invention in bringing them together into a single structure. However, here 
again J must add a word of warning; it is often dangerous to try to anticipate 
an invention—-whether it be for a combination or not—by bringing together a 
number of documents and saying, for example, when document A is viewed in 
the light of documents B and C, that there is no inventive ingenuity or even that 
the invention is completely anticipated. It has been said frequently in the Courts 
that an invention is not invalidated by a mosaic of such a nature or even that the 
selection of the appropriate integers from such a collection of documents might 
in itself constitute a patentable invention. 

There is another rather different aspect of patentable subject matter although 
normally it is unlikely to be of such concern to information officers as that I 
have already discussed; that is whether an invention is in fact a ‘manufacture’ 
within the terms of the Statute of Monopolies, because if it is not, then it can- 
not be patented. The meaning of the word ‘manufacture’ as applied to patent- 
able inventions has expanded over the years, but I will give you a few examples 
to illustrate some of the things which can and cannot be patented. First it is 
necessary to distinguish between discovery and invention in the sense that a 
principle of nature can be discovered but not invented; thus a principle cannot 
be patented although it is possible to patent a method of using the principle so 
as to apply it to the production of a new manufacture. In general it is not 
possible to patent a new material as such, but a novel method of producing it 
can be patented together with claims to the material when produced by that 
process; normally it will be assumed that the material is produced by the 
patented process (and thus infringes the patent) unless the contrary can be 
established. 

Coming to things of more direct interest to you, it is not possible to patent 
systems which cannot be classed as manufactures, such, for example, as methods 
of indexing or arranging correspondence, which would, of course, include 
retrieval systems, although it is possible to patent novel apparatus required for 
working such a system or method. Gardeners amongst you will know that it 
is not at present possible to patent new roses or hybrids, although there is a 
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strong movement afoot to provide some form of protection for horticulturists 
introducing new varieties. 

I have tried to cover a large amount of ground in a short time and I-have no 
doubt that the purists will say that I have omitted much of importance, many 
decided cases and have generalized dangerously on a difficult and controversial 
subject. I shall however have succeeded in my task if I have given you some 
ideas of what is required and what may be useful when you have to undertake a 
patent search. It is worth remembering that despite case-law and precedents, 
each new case has special problems which are open to doubt; it would never 
get to Courts if opposing opinions were not possible. 

I propose to conclude with a short story which I believe explains the relation 
between a master patent and improvement patent simply in a way which can 
easily be remembered. As this story borrows characters from Kipling, it starts 
in a Kipling way. 

In the high and far-off times, O best-beloved, Man, who was then very 
primitive, ate raw eggs; he didn’t know any.other way to eat them. One day 
Tegumai, whom you may remember from Just So Stories, was playing with an 
egg and it fell into a pot of water which was boiling on the fire outside the 
entrance to the cave. He managed after some time to fish it out of the water 
and then he ate it; it was very good, much better than a raw egg. Tegumai 
decided he would take out a patent; he was able to do this because, you will 
recollect, he and his daughter Taffy had just made the alphabet. In his patent 
Tegumai had two claims, the first, ‘A method of making eggs edible which 
consists in heating them’ and the second, ‘A method of making eggs edible as 
claimed in claim 1, in which the eggs are boiled’. 

Now there was a far-off tribe called the Tewaras and one of them was a friend 
of Taffy’s. Taffy called him Stranger-Man. Well, for a long time he had not 
visited Taffy, so he hadn’t heard about the boiled eggs, but in his far-off place 
he too played with an egg and he dropped it on to a plate which was getting hot 
over the fire outside his cave. When Stranger-Man had scraped it off the plate, 
he ate it; it was very good. He too applied for a patent, with a first claim like 
Tegumai’s first claim and a second claim to ‘A method of making eggs edible as 
claimed in claim 1 in which the eggs are fried’. The examiner told him that he 
couldn’t have the first claim, that he must say in his specification that it was 
known to make eggs edible by heating them, but that, as it was novel to fry 
them, he could have a claim to ‘A method of making eggs edible which consists 
in frying them’. So there were two patents, Tegumai’s a master patent with a 
broad claim covering every method of heating eggs to make them edible and 
the Stranger-Man’s a narrow improvement patent to frying eggs, a method of 
heating them which Tegumai had not thought of. 

Now what happened in practice; every time the Stranger-Man fried an egg 
he infringed Tegumai’s patent and therefore he had either to stop frying eggs 
or to obtain a licence from Tegumai and pay a royalty. If he did neither of these 
things, he was liable to big damages. But suppose Tegumai wanted to fry eggs; 
if he did he would infringe Stranger-Man’s patent so he must either not fry eggs 
or pay a royalty. 

I hope this story shows how it is that whilst the owner of a master patent can 
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collect a royalty when anyone does scmething which falls within the terms of 
his broad claim, he may himself, despite his master patent, have to pay a royalty 
in order to do something claimed in a later improvement patent. It also shows 
that the owner of an improvement patent cannot work his invention if it 
happens to infringe someone else’s master patent unless, of course, he pays a 
royalty. 


Letter to the Editor 


CHEMICAL ABSTRACTS—INCREASED RATES 


Deat Madam, 

The American Chemical Society has announced increased rates for Chemical 
Abstracts in 1963. The revised price to ACS members and to colleges and 
universities will be $500 annually, and the rate to all others will be $1,000. 
Previous rates were $40 for ACS members, $200 for colleges and universities, 
and $925 to others (excluding postal charges). 

The ACS realizes that the new college and university rate will cause hardship, 

especially to smaller colleges, and suggests that colleges actively seek donors 
to help pay for CA, among industrial groups and possibly from government 
sources. 
_ _ At the same time CA will be available in four major groupings of sections, 
which can be purchased separately. These are CA bio-chemical sections, 
already available; CA organic sections; CA ‘physical chemistry sections, 
including selected analytical and inorganic sections; and CA macromolecular 
(natural and synthetic) sections. Each issue will be provided with a keyword 
index of contents of the entire CA. Each of these groupings, issued every two 
weeks, will be priced to academic institutions at $25 per year. These four 
section groupings represent about 80 per cent of the entire CA, but do not 
_ of course include the important annual indexes. 

College libraries will need a substantial increase in their annual vote to meet 
the increased cost of Chemical Abstracts, Physics Abstracts, Electrical Engineering 
Abstracts, and many other journals that have substantially increased subscrip- 
tion rates. The steep rise in the cost of periodicals, with demands for new 
titles, leaves little enough for books and binding in advanced colleges (colleges 
of advanced technology, regional colleges and other colleges undertaking 
research). 

In view of the difficulty in the past in securing an adequate vote for the 
library in competition with other departments, perhaps industry or the Depart- 
ment of Scientific and Industrial Research could assist in the matter, especially 
in the case of subscriptions to abstract journals. 

E. R. YESCOMBE, 
; Librarian 

Northern Polytechnic, London N7 
5th September 1962 
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SELECTIONS FROM THE RECENT 
LITERATURE 


ALL ITEMS listed may be borrowed from 
the Aslib Library, except those marked *, 
which may be consulted in the Library. 


Books and Pamphlets 


*AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. The lan- 
guage of the foreign book trade: abbrevia- 
tions, terms, phrases, [by] Jerrold Orne. and 
ed. Chicago, 1962. vi,213 p. $5.50. 

BELL, D. A. 

Information theory and its engineering 
applications. 3rd ed. London, Pitman, 1962. 
vili,196 p. tables. diagrs. 255. 

BRITISH STANDARDS INSTITUTION 

Glossary of terms used in automatic data 
processing. London, 1962. 131 p. diagrs. 
(BS 3527 : 1962). 308. 

CHORAFAS, D. N. 

Programming systems for electronic com- 
puters ..., with a preface by Prof. R.W. 
Evans. .. . London, Butterworths, 1962. 
xvi, 787 p. tables. diagrs. sos. 


DOCUMENTATION INCORPORATED 

Experiments with the IBM-9900 and a discus- 

sion of an improved Comac as suggested by 

these experiments [by] Mortimer Taube... . 

[Washington] 1961. [Washington, US Dept. 

A g meee .OTS, 1962]. 18 p. diagrs. 
1.60. 


FEDERATION OF BRITISH INDUSTRIES 

Pattern of research in British industry: report 
of a conference at Eastbourne, . . . 1962. 
London, 1962. 84 p. 5s. 

FINLAND. Council of Research Libraries in 
Finland 

Suomen tieteellisten kirjastojen opas, laatinut 
Eino Nivanka, . . . [Guide to the research 
libraries of Finland] 3rd ed., rev. and enl. 
Helsinki, 1962. 2 v. , 


GIBBY, JOSEPH CLIFFORD 

Technical illustration: procedure and prac- 
tice. Chicago, American Technical Society; 
London, Technical Press, 1962. [6],218 p. 
illus. tables. diagrs. 56s. 


GREAT BRITAIN. Treasury. Organisation and 
Methods Division 

Notes on accommodation and installation of 
computers for the guidance of government 
departments, prepared by the Technical 
ea Unit. London, HMSO, 1961. 16 p. 
1s 6d. 


GUILDHALL LIBRARY 

Classification of London literature based 
upon the collection in the Guildhall Library. 
and ed. London, 1961. 90 p. 


ILLINOIS. University. Library Information 
Systems Project 

Advanced data processing in the university 
library, by Louis A.Schultheiss, Don S. 
Culbertson, [and] Edward M. Heiliger. New 
York, Scarecrow Press, 1962. xiv,388 p. 
tables, diagrs. roos, 


INDIA. National Scientific Documentation 
Centre 

Papers presented at the ‘Seminar on Scientific 
and Technical Translation’, 1962 New 
Delhi, 1962 Various paging. gr. 

ISRAEL. General Federation of Jewish 
Labour in Israel. Library Section 

. .. The special library: management and 
organization, [by] H.Wellisch. Tel Aviv, 
1962. iv,205 p. photos. facsims. (Librarian- 
ship series, no.13). Hebrew text. 


KRONICK, DAVID A. 

A history of scientific and technical periodi- 
cals: the origins and development of the 
scientific and technological press, 1665-1790. 
New York, Scarecrow Press, 1962. 274 p. 
tables. $6.50. 


LEHIGH UNIVERSITY 

Study of theories and models of information 
storage and retrieval, report no.1: problems, 
systems and methods, by Donald J. Hill- 
man.... Bethlehem, Penn., 1962. 23 p. 


LEHIGH UNIVERSITY 

Study of theories and models of information 
storage and retrieval, report no.z: the 
Boolean Algebra model, by Donald J. 
Hillman.... Bethlehem, Penn., 1962. 57 p. 


LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 

The hospital library in Sweden: a sym- 
posium ..., trans. by Mr. and Mrs. Frykman. 
London, 1962. 40 p. illus. (LA Pamphlet 
no.23). 10s (7s 6d to members). 


LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. London and Home 
Counties Branch 

Book provision for special needs: papers 
read at the Week-end Conference ..., East- 
bourne, 1962, London, 1962. 64 p. 5s. 


MARGULIES, STUART, and EIGEN, LEWIS D., eds. 
Applied programed instruction. New York, 
London, John Wiley, 1962. ix,387 p. tables. 
diagtrs. 535. 

MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 
Libraries 

Bibliographic coupling between scientific 
papets, [by] M. M. Kessler. ... Cambridge, 
Mass., 1962. 29 p. tables. (Preprint). 
NEDERLANDSE VERENIGING VAN BIBLIOTHE- 
CARISSEN 

Geschiedenis . . ., 1912 tot 1962, door Dr. 
F. K. H. Kossmann. [History of the Nether- 
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lands Librarians’ Association, 1912 to 1962]. 
*sGravenhage, Uitgeversfonds der Biblio- 
theekverenigingen, 1962. 79 p. 


ROCHESTER Conference on Data Acquisition 
and Processing in Medicine and Biology, 
1962. [Abstracts of papers]. [Rochester, 
N.Y., 1962]. [29] p. 

ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 
Library 

Libraries: university and college, 1950-1960; 
a list of books, pamphlets and periodical 
articles in the... library. London, 1961. 8 p. 


SYSTEM DEVELOPMENT CORPORATION 

A survey of information retrieval equipment, 
by Elmer W. Heller and Charles D. Hobbs. 
Santa Monica, Calif., 1961. 30 p. tables. 
diagts. gr. 

UNION OF SOVIET SOCIALIST REPUBLICS. 
Academy of Sciences. Fundamental Library of 
Social Sciences 

. . . General bibliographies of foreign coun- 
tries [by] G.G. Krichevsky. Moscow, Pub- 
lishing Office of All Union Book Chamber, 
1962. 288 p. facsims. tables. Russian text. 


UNION OF SOVIET SOCIALIST REPUBLICS. 
SFSR. Department of Cultural Education 
Establishments 

Edinije pravila opisanija proizvedenij pečati 
dlja bibliotetnyh katalogov. [Standard rules 
of description of printed works for library 
catalogues]. Moscow, 1960, [1961]. 2 v. 
illus. facsims. 


UNITED NATIONS EDUCATIONAL, SCIENTIFIC 
AND CULTURAL ORGANIZATION 

A library school for Greece: a prospectus, by 
Leon Carnovsky. ... [Paris], 1962. 27 p. 
(Unesco/EPTA/Greece 1). 


UNITED STATES. Department of Agriculture. 
Graduate School 

Automatic data processing seminar for 
federal executives. Washington, 1961. v, 
240 p. diagrs. $4.50. 

UNITED STATES. Patent Office 

Manual for a punched card retrieval system 
for organic phosphorus compounds, pre- 
pared by Julius Frome [and others]. Wash- 
ington, US Dept. of Commerce, 1961. 24 p. 
tables. diagrs. (Research and Development 
Reports, no.22). 


Articles and Papers 


ASPNES, GRIEG 

Committee control of the industrial research 
library. Library Trends, vol.11, no.1, July 
1962, p.74-81. 

BAHN, CATHERINE 

Map libraries: space and equipment. Special 
Libraries Association, Geography and Map 
Division Bulletin, no.46, December 1961. 
p.3-17. 


VOL. 14, NO. 10 


BRITISH COMPUTER SOCIETY, and NORTHAMPTON 
COLLEGE OF ADVANCED TECHNOLOGY 
Proceedings of the Conference on Auto- 
matic Programming Languages for Business 
and Science, 1962. The Computer Journal, 
vol.5, no.2, July 1962. p.107-39. 

CECIL, RAYMOND J. 

Libraries: a survey of current lighting prac- 
tice. Light and lighting, vol.55, no.8, August 
1962. p.228-41. 

CLARK, GERTRUDE M, 

Co-ordinate indexing of pharmaceutical in- 
formation: progress and growth of a small 
manual system. Bulletin of the Medical Library 
Association, vol.so0, no.3, July 1962. p.q22-8. 
DAVIDSON, HELEN L, 

Handling pictures and audio-visual materials 
in company libraries and archives. Special 
Libraries, vol.53, no.6, July-August 1962. 
p.326-9. 

DUBESTER, HENRY J. 

Mechanization and subject headings. Library 
Resources and Technical Services, vol.6, no.3, 
Summer 1962. p.230~4. 


FARLEY, EARL 

Rubrication: a special library art transforms a 
genetal university catalog. Special Libraries, 
vol.53, no.6, July-August 1962. p.330~31. 


FISCHBACH, HENRY 

Problems of medical translation. Bulletin of 
the Medical Library Association, vol.so, no.3, 
July 1962, p.462-72. 

FLEMING, THOMAS P. 

Medical abstracting journals and services. 
Special Libraries, vol.53, no.6, July-August 
1962. p.322-5. 

HOLM, BART E. 

A solution to the information retrieval prob- 
lem. Electrical Engineering, vol.81, no.8, 
August 1962, p.623~7. 

INGERMAN, ELIZABETH A. 

A new method of indexing manuscripts. Te 
American Archivist, vol.a5, no.3, July 1962. 
P.3 31-40. 

JENSEN, ALLISON 

Planning the new library: Minneapolis- 
Honeywell Seattle Development Laboratory 
Library. Special Libraries, vol.53, no.6, July- 
August 1962. p.333-7. 

JOHNSON, PAUL R. 

The relationship between the library and 
management in a purchasing problem: a case 
history. Special Libraries, vol.53, no.6, July- 
August 1962. p.315—21. 

MACWATT, JACK ALAN 

The future and three new index services. 
Unesco Bulletin for Libraries, vol.xvi, no.4, 
July-August 1962. p.187-90. 

MICROFILM replaces blueprint for Northern 
Electric engineering reference. National 
Micro-News, no.58, June 1962. p.318—2§. 
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NARAIN, RAM 

Technique of circulation of journals in 
special libraries. Indian Librarian, vol.17, 
no.1, June 1962. p.33-43. 

RAISIG, L. MILES 

Statistical bibliography in the health sciences. 
Bulletin of the Medical Library Association, 
vol.so, no.3, July 1962. p.45o-61. 
RAJAGOPALAN, T. S. 

Indian scientific documents and their biblio- 
graphical organization. Annals of Library 
Science, vol.g, 10.2, June 1962. p.68-83. 
REUCK, A. V. $. DE 

Standards in scientific publication. Nature, 
vol.195, n0.4838, July 21, 1962. p.236-8. 
ROGERS, FRANK B., ad CHAREN, THELMA 
Abbreviations for medical journal titles. 

Bulletin of the Medical Library Association, 
vol.so, no.3, July 1962. p.311-§2. 

SHAW, RALPH R. 

. Documentation and the individual. Science, 
vol.137, 00.3528, 10 August 1962. p.4o9g—11. 
SHERA, JESSE H. 

The book catalog and the scholar: a re- 
examination of an old partnership. Library 


Resources and Technical Services, vol.6, no.3, 
Summer 1962. p.210~16. 


SPINE tnatking system [‘Kon-tack’]. Library 
Journal, vol.87, no.14, August 1962. p.2722-3. 


TAYLOR, W. A. 
Bookamatic comes to Britain. The Library 
World, vol.LxIv, no.746, August 1962. p.42-5. 


UNEsco’s library activities to promote 
economic and social development. Unesco 
Bulletin for Libraries, vol.xv1, 10.5, September 
—October 1962. p.254-6. 


WEBER, DAVID C. 

Book catalogs: prospects in the decade 
ahead. College and Research Libraries, vol.23, 
no.4, July 1962. p.302~10. 


WEINTRAUB, D. KATHRYN 

Three British bibliographic services: a study 
of duplication. [B.N.B., Bookseller, and the 
Publishers’ Circular]. Library Quarterly, vol. 
XXXII, 0.3, July 1962. p.199-207. 
WINCHELL, CONSTANCE M. 

Selected reference books of 1961-1962. 
College and Research Libraries, vol.23, no.4, 
July 1962. p.315-22. 


MEMBERS’ ADVERTISEMENTS 


The charge for advertisements in these 
columns is 4d. per word, minimum ss. An 
additional charge of 6d is made for the use of 
a box number. 


ABILITY AND SERVICE. Technical or 
commercial translations into/from Dutch and 
German. Speller-Kuijpers, FIL, NGV, § 
Stratton Close, Hounslow. Hounslow 6954. 


TRANSLATIONS, TECHNICAL, SCIENTIFIC, 
all languages, by specialists with sound tech- 
nical and scientific qualifications. J. Smuts, 
BSC(ENG.), FIL, 12 Thorndene Avenue, 
London Nii. Stamford Hill 8564. 


WILFRED E. GOODAY, ARSM, DIC, MIMM, , 


FIL. Member of Translators’ Guild. Rou- 
manian and French. 161 Rivermead Court, 
London SW6. Renown 1912. 


Appointments vacant 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. LIBRARY CLERKS. 
Three pensionable posts for 1st or 2nd class 
honouts graduates (men or women) under 26 
on 1/10/62 (age extension for Forces service). 
Knowledge of statistics essential for one post. 
Any of the following would be advantages 
for other two posts: library qualifications 
and/or experience (especially of cataloguing); 


thorough knowledge of one ot more modern 
languages; practical legal experience; know- 
ledge of social sciences; scientific back- 
ground, Salary scale £793-£1,100 + £150 
night duty allowance; starting salary may be 
above minimum. Promotion prospects, to 
scale {£1,381-£2,291 + £150 night duty 
allowance, at about 30. Write Civil Service 
Commission, Burlington Gardens, London 
W1, for application form, quoting 5562/62/14. 
Closing date 26th October 1962. 


THE IRON AND STEEL INSTITUTE 
requires (1), an assistant to the information 
officer with a, scientific qualification, prefer- 
ably at degree level, b, interests in metallurgy 
and in the collection and provision of tech- 
nical information, ¢, a readiness to study the 
UDC system, in which training will be given. 
A knowledge of one foreign language and 
practical experience in metallurgical industry 
or research would be useful. (2) another 
assistant who will work mainly in the 
abstracts section. Qualifications broadly the 
same as above but essentially with a know- 
ledge of one foreign language. Salary 
according to qualifications. Apply in writing 
with details of education and experience to 
the Librarian, The Iron and Steel Institute, 
4 Grosvenor Gardens, London SW 1. 
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LADY LIBRARIAN/INDEXER. Required 
by West End advertising agency: lady to take 
charge of media records and library. Some 
qualification in library work preferable. 
Duties will include indexing, cataloguing, 
and cross-referencing. Previous experience in 
the advertising or publishing businesses 
yee be an advantage. Apply Box 662, 
slib. 


LIBRARIAN required for technical library. 
The person appointed will be responsible for 
running a small library under the direction of 
the information officer. The duties will 
include a lending service, preparing indexes, 
and answering inquiries. ‘The post may 
particularly appeal to someone anxious to 
develop a career in technical library and 
information work. Candidates of suitable 
age (20-25 years) ‘should preferably hold a 
university degree but must have at least two 
subjects in the GCE at A level. Applications 
should be addressed to the Secretary, THE 
BRITISH COKE RESEARCH ASSOCIATION, Ches- 
terfield, Derbyshire. 


LIBRARY ASSISTANT (female) is required 
by THE DISTILLERS COMPANY (BIOCHEMICALS) 
Ltd. The work is interesting and varied, and 
includes indexing of medical and pharma- 
ceutical literature and information work. 
Some typing involved. Experience of 
similar work desirable. Applications should 
be addressed to Technical Information 
Manager, Broadway House, The Broadway, 
Wimbledon, London SW19, and marked 
‘Confidential’, 


MALE OR FEMALE LIBRARIAN wanted 
1st December, with sound knowledge of 
organic chemistry. Duties: literature search- 
ing, abstracting, care of library. Five-day 
week, modern working conditions, salary up 
to £800. Apply Mrs Cave, L, LIGHT & COM- 
a LTD, Poyle Trading Estate, Colnbrook, 
Bucks. 


For disposal 


BRITISH ABSTRACTS. BHI 1951 (ex. 
Oct., Nov.); 1952 (ex. Sept., Oct.). Journal of 
the Science of Food and Agriculture, 1954; 
1955 (ex. Sept., Oct., Dec.); 1957. Nature. 
Indexes to vols 153-8; 161-74. Society of 
Chemical Industry Reports on the Progress of 
Applied Chemistry, 1957; 1958. Apply to 
Librarian, H. J. Heinz Co. Ltd, Harlesden, 
London NWio. Tel. Elgar 5757, Ext. 16. ~ 


For sale 


OFFERS invited unbroken tun Review of 
Applied Mycology, volume 14.(1935)—volume 41 
(1962 to date); volumes 14-38 well bound 
red buckram. Box 562, Aslib. 


Wanted 


INDEX to Electrical Times, vol.139, January~ 
June 1961. Librarian, Institution of Elec- 
trical Engineers. 


ONE secondhand copy of Rubber in engineering, 
joint publication of the Ministry of Supply, 
Admiralty, and Ministry of Aircraft Produc- 
tion. HMSO, 1945. (The Services Rubber 
Investigations.) Box 62, Aslib, 


t 





STANDARD TELECOMMUNICATION 
LABORATORIES LTD. 


require the services of a 


CHARTERED LIBRARIAN 


MALE OR. FEMALE 


to take charge of a central library serving 
research laboratories and branch libraries at 
the engineering and manufacturing locations 
of the Company. 


Applicants should have a scientific or 
technical qualification or a technical back- 
ground and experience in a special library. 
Attractive salaries are offered and compre- 
hensive personal benefits include a non- 
contributory pension scheme. Assistance with 
housing accommodation is also offered. 
Write to: 


Mr. P. J. ROGERS, Personnel Manager, 

Standard Telecommunication Laboratories 
Lid, _ 

London Road, Harlow, Essex 


Expenses of interview will be met. 
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PUTTING KNOWLEDGE TO WORK 


Guide to Special Issues and Indexes of Periodicals, Advertising 

Group, New York Chapter, Deris B. Kaiz et al., eds. 131 p. 1962. 
$5.75 

Guide to Metallurgical Information: SLA Bibliography no. 3, 
. Metals Division, Elizabeth W. Tapia, ed. 92 p. 196r. $4.00 


U.S. Sources of Petroleum and Natural Gas Statistics, Petroleum 
Section, Science-Technology Division, Mrs. Margaret M. Rocg, 
comp. IOI p. 1967. $6.00 


In Preparation 
Dictionary of Report Series Codes, Rio Grande Chapter, Helen 
Redman and Lois Godfrey, eds. 


Directory of Business and Financial Services, 6th ed. Business and 
Finance Division, Mary MeNierney, ed. 


Guide to Russian Reference and Language Aids: SLA Bibliography 
no. 4, Rosemary Netswender. 


SLA Directory of Members, 1962. 
SPECIAL LIBRARIES ASSOCIATION 
gr East roth Street New York 3, New York 


CEDRIC CHIVERS LTD. 
BATH 


Bookbinders to University and Technical Libraries 


We offer an unequalled service — first-class work 
with quick completion of orders and regular van 
service to all parts. Write for full particulars. 


Telephone: Bath 7355. 
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Constant use can cause the most stoutly bound publication 

to become soiled and mutilated. Reference books and 
technical works are often difficult or impossible to replace. 
With the aid of microfilm and the Recordak Micro-File 
Camera AH5, Recordak can save them from further damage 
and possible disintegration. Thousands of pages can be 
recorded on a roll of microfilm, which can be easily viewed 
on a Recordak Reader, while the originals remain safely on 
the library shelf. 
Recordak provide a microfilming service for libraries, 
universities, and business organisations. And there is no need 
to send valuable books and records away—filming can be 
done on the premises if required. A Recordak Archival 
Reader provides a swift and simple method of reference. 
Write now for full details of the Recordak Microfilm Service. 
“SRECORDPK ` RECORDAK DIVISION 


OF KODAK LIMITED 


246 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C.1. TEL: HOLBORN 7841 - I! PETER ST., 
MANCHESTER, 2. TEL: BLACKFRIARS 6384 *Recordak’ is a registered trade-mark, 
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“A 
DICTIONARY OF INDUSTRIAL TECHNOLOGY 


German/English/German By Dr-Ing. Richard Ernst 


This specialist dictionary containing 75,000 terms is already well-known in Germany. 
It offers a comprehensive and well-tested selection of technical words on Engineering 
(including Civil), Electro-technology and Electronics, and Science, including such fields as 
machine tools, motor production, textile manufacturing, welding, electrical machines, 
telecommunications, mining and smelting, car, rail and similar industries. The technical 
terms associated with television, transistors, atomic physics, modern radio technology, 
computers, punch card and office equipment, organic chemistry, oil prospecting, distillation 
and the sugar industry are all adequately covered. 

This dictionary will prove invaluable to industrial and municipal research departments, 
patent agents, universities, technical colleges and indeed all those who require to know the 
German equivalent for terms used in Engineering and related fields of science. 


Volume One (German/English) 55s. net. Volume Two (English/German) 55s. net. 
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FACETED CLASSIFICATION 


a guide to construction and use 
of special schemes 


Prepared by | 
B. C. VICKERY 
for the Classification Research Group 


Price 105 to members of Aslib: 125 6d to non-members. 


Aslib 


3 BELGRAVE SQUARE - LONDON ©: 5.W.1 
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STECHERT-HAFNER, INC. 


The World’s Leading International Booksellers 


NEW YORK, PARIS, STUTTGART, LONDON 
Founded in 1872 


NEW — USED — OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 
PERIODICALS & SUBSCRIPTIONS 
ALL LANGUAGES — ALL SUBJECTS 


CATALOGUES ISSUED FREQUENTLY 


FOR PARTICULARS 
OF OUR SERVICE 
WRITE TO OUR 
LONDON OFFICE 


STAR YARD, CAREY STREET, W.C.2 


CURRENT 5 
TECHNICAL INFORMATION 


located via i 


BRITISH 
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Monthly subject guide to articles in 400 British 
technical periodicals. 
Alphabetical arrangement, detailed subject 
specification, copious references. 
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WHAT WE THINK ABOUT YOUR WASTEPAPER BASKET 
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“"There’s one bookshop that has a peculiar attitude towards your waste- 


paper basket A BOOKSHOP CALLED BLACKWELIS’. You could almost say that they 
respect it: that they feel it shouldn’t be worked too hard every time the 
morning post arrives. There’s a conviction ar srackweu’s that librarians 
don’t like to be flooded out with masses and masses of paper—most of it 
waste. There’s an idea ar siackwett’s that you only like information when 
it’s crisp and clear and useful. And so we’re determined—really detere 
mined—to use your wastepaper basket as little as possible. Anytime you 4 
feel we’re failing in this, just ring Oxford 49111 and tell the man at the 4 
other end about it. RESULTS COULD BE VIOLENT, JULIAN BLACKWELL IS A PEAC ABLE | 
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ASLIB CALENDAR 1962 

November 

MON.26. Winter meeting at Aslib. “The implications to industrial 
and other special librarians of the new L.A. examination 
syllabus’ by L. G. Patrick. 

THUR.29 — FRI.30. Course on using foreign languages in information 
and library work. 

December 

MON.3. Technical Translation Group meeting at Aslib. 

TUE.4. Midlands Branch meeting, Birmingham. See paragraph 
below. 

TUE. II — FRI.14. Repeat of junior introductory course to information 
work. See paragraph below. 

weED.12. Midlands Branch meeting. See paragraph below. 

WED.19. Christmas sherry party at Aslib. See paragraph below. 

1963 

January 

MON.14 ~ FRI.18. Senior introductory course to information work. 
See paragraph below. 

February 

TUE.5. Meeting on Aslib Cranfield Investigation at Royal Aero- 
nautical Society. See paragraph below. 

March 

MON.25. Midlands Branch annual general meeting. 

April 

FRI.5 — SUN.7. Aeronautical Group and Engineering Group joint 
conference at Cranfield. 

WED.17. Course on reference work at North-Western Polytechnic 
begins. 

TUE.23. Midlands Branch ‘summer meeting’ at Coventry. 

May 

TUE.7. ‘Information on a shoestring’—a course for part-time 
information workers at Nottingham. 


June 


FRI.I4 — SUN.16, Electronics Group annual conference at Ashridge 
College. 
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Madame Ravage 


The news of Denise Ravage’s death will have come as a sad shock to her 
many friends and professional colleagues throughout the world; and, since so 
much of her career was in national French bibliographical service of the highest 
international importance and for ten years in the United Nations and in Unesco, 
the phrase ‘throughout the world’ has real meaning. 

I only want to write of her period as my colleague and dear friend in Unesco. 
Unesco’s bibliographical programmes were exceptionally difficult to organize 
and to carry into effect because they concerned all the varied and contentiously 
conflicting areas of the Organization’s work: they demanded erudition and 
professional expertise which Denise Ravage had abundantly, and patience and 
tact in delays with administrators which came to her less easily. She was at her 
excellent best in tackling hard technical problems and was wonderfully imbued 
with the essential qualities of an international civil servant in building her 
world-wide contacts on the two firm pillars of intellectual respect and friendship. 

E. J. Carter. 


Aslib Cranfield Investigation _ 


The final report of the Aslib Cranfield investigation ae now been published 

with the title Report on the testing and analysis of an investigation into the comparative 
efficiency of indexing systems. An earlier report dealt with the first stage of the- 
work, which involved the indexing of 18,000 documents by four different 
systems. The new volume of 312 pages contains the results of the test pro- 
gramme (for which 7,000 searches were made in the four indexes) together with 
the detailed analysis which shows the main factors affecting the efficiency of 
information retrieval systems. Copies of the report can be obtained from Mr 
C. W. Cleverdon, The College of Aeronautics, Cranfield, Bletchley, Bucks. The 
price is 355. 
' It is intended to hold a one-day meeting on Tuesday 5th February 1963 to 
discuss the results of this investigation and a programme of work for the next 
two years. Papers will be given by the Project Director, Mr Cleverdon, and by 
Mr Jack Mills and Mrs J. Aitchison. The meeting will be held at the Royal 
Aeronautical Society, 4 Hamilton Place, London Wi. A leaflet with further 
details is being distributed with this issue of Aslib Proceedings. 


Senior Introductory Course to Information Work 


A senior introductory course to information work will be held at Aslib from 
14th to 18th January 1963: It is intended for people entering information or 
special library work with a university degree or equivalent qualification, or for 
other senior persons placed in charge of information departments without 
previous experience of work of this nature. It will introduce them to the basic 
principles governing the production and handling of information and acquaint 
them with some of the practical details of the operation of an information 
service or library. In addition to lectures there will be conducted visits to a 
variety of special libraries and information departments, and time will be 
allowed for discussion. The fee for the course will be {10. Intending students 
are advised to apply early on the form enclosed with this issue. Provisional 
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bookings by telephone will be accepted. Students not having the necessary 
qualifications or status will not be accepted and any who are in doubt if they 
fulfil these requirements should consult the Education Officer, Mr Bird. 


Junior Introductory Course to Information Work 


The junior introductory course to information work held on 23rd to 26th 
October (for full details see Aslib Proceedings, September 1962, p. 268) will be 
repeated on 11th to 14th December. This is mainly intended for those who were 
too late to obtain places on the previous course and who will have been notified 
of it, but a number of fresh students can be accepted. The course is suitable for 
those students who do not fulfil the entry requirements of the senior intro- 
ductory course. Those who wish to obtain places should write to the Education 
Officer, Aslib, enclosing the fee of 5 guineas. Provisional bookings by telephone 
will be accepted. 


Aslib Christmas Sherry Party 

Encouraged by the success of our 1961 party, we are making arrangements 
for a similar one to be held at Aslib on Wednesday 19th December from 5.30 
p-m. to 7.30 p.m. This year there will also be a small display of special library 
literature and equipment arranged by the Aslib Library staff, which will be on 
view in the Library (ground floor) from 4 p.m. until 7.30 p.m. 

Admission will be by ticket only, available from Aslib at 7s 6d. 


Midlands Branch 


Mr J.B. Davies, of IBM British Laboratories, will be the speaker at the 
Midlands Branch meeting on Tuesday 4th December, on ‘Computers in 
libraries’. The meeting will be held at the Engineering Centre, Birmingham. 

The Branch will hold a half-day conference on ‘Productivity and informa- 
tion: local and national resources’, on Wednesday 12th December. The speakers 
will be Mr P. Spear of Rubery, Owen & Co. Ltd, Mr K. J. Rider of Birmingham 
City Libraries, and Mr K. Boodson of Imperial Metal Industries (Kynoch) Ltd, 
and the conference will be held at the Birmingham and Midland Institute. 
Further details of these meetings may be obtained from the Branch Hon. Secretary, 
Mr J.H. Seals, Librarian, College of Advanced Technology, Birmingham 4. 


Northern Branch 

A questionnaire on libraries’ attitudes to part-time education in special 
librarianship and information work has been prepared by the Northern Branch 
Education Subcommittee, and will be circulated to Northern Branch members. 
If any non-member of the Branch would like a copy they should apply to the 
Hon. Secretary, Miss E. Boddy, at Edgar Allen & Co. Ltd, Imperial Steel Works, 
Sheffield 9. 


Does Your Firm need its own Information Service ? 
This is the title of a booklet prepared by the Aslib Research Department for 
the Organization for Economic Co-opération and Development (OECD) which 
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has just been published by the latter, in English and French editions. The 
booklet is addressed specifically to the managers of small and medium-sized 
firms and is designed to encourage them to ask themselves the question given 
in the title, and to help them to arrive at well-founded answers. Explicit 
practical instructions are given for determining whether it will pay a firm to set 
up its own information service. The emphasis throughout is on the small firm 
and the one-man information service, and no prior knowledge of libraries or 
information services is assumed. 
. The booklet is based to a substantial extent upon an investigation of library 
operations and costs carried out at Aslib by Mrs Margaret Slater, and some of 
the data collected are presented in an appendix; but the main text is essentially a 
simple statement of the case for an information service—supported by evidence 
—not a report of an investigation. 

The booklet is published at 5s by the Publication Office, OECD, 2 rue 
André-Pascal, Paris 16. Copies may be borrowed from the Aslib library. 


Information Courses 


A farther series of two-day ‘appreciation’ courses on methods of handling 
information will be held in 1963 by Messrs J.L. Jolley and Partners Limited. 
They will take place on 16th and 17th January, 13th and 14th March, and 8th 
and 9th May, at The Bell, Aston Clinton, Bucks. Earlier courses in the series 
were described in the June issue of Asb Proceedings, and the syllabus and the fee 
‘(16 guineas) are the same as before. Further information about the courses and 
about travel and overnight accommodation can be obtained from J. L. Jolley 
and Partners Limited, 46-8 Frogmoor, High Wycombe, Bucks, and it is 
advisable to make reservations as soon as possible. 


Course on Research Administration 


There will be a four-week residential course on “Administration and manage- 
ment of research and development’ at Brooklands Technical College, Weybridge, 
Surrey, from Monday 14th January to Friday 8th February 1963. There will be 
emphasis on practical work, and the aim of the course is to help those who 
administer technical work and research in industry or in research associations. 
The fee for the course is 175 guineas, and application forms can be obtained 
from the Comparative Administration Trust, 30 St George’s Street, Hanover 
Square, London Wr (telephone Victoria 5334). 


New Scottish Research Association 


A new research association, the Scientific Documentation Centre, has been 
set up at Halbeath House, Dunfermline. It will carry out research into the means 
of improving access to scientific information and.will also maintain collections of 
scientific data, for the use of research organizations. Membership rates are £15 
per annum for organizations and £3 for individuals. The Secretary is Dr 
P. S. Davison and the address is Scientific Documentation Centre Limited, 
Halbeath House, Dunfermline, Scotland. 
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Anbar Abstracts 

The Anbar Documentation Service, now in its second year, has recently 
decided to offer its abstracts service alone to those libraries which do not require 
the full documentation service. Monthly coverage is offered of eighty journals 
on office organization, management and methods, from sixteen countries. Each 
issue contains 150 to 200 abstracts and the majority of journals are abstracted in 
the month following publication. The annual subscription for the abstracts 
service is £6. Details of this and of the full range of services are available from 
Anbar Publications Ltd, 34 The Mall, Ealing, London Ws. 


Bibliography of Social Work and Administration 

The Joint University Council for Social and Public Administration has 
published the ninth supplement, 1961, of the Bibliography of social work and | 
administration: a classified list of articles from selected periodicals. The following 
subjects are covered: social sciences, criminology and penology, economic and 
social conditions, health, labour, political science, population, psychiatry, 
psychology, social pathology, social services, social work, and sociology. The 
supplement is available from the Council at 218 Sussex Gardens, London W2, 
price 6s. Supplements five to eight are also available. 


Meeting on the Literature of Nuclear Science 


The United States Atomic Energy Commission’s Division of Technical 
Information held a meeting on “The literature of nuclear science: its manage- 
ment and use’ in Oak Ridge, Tennessee, 11th-13th September 1962. About 
150 people, representing ninety-five libraries and other organizations, attended, 
and speakers included members of the National Science Foundation and the 
American Institute of Physics. A highlight of the meeting was a talk by Dr 
Alvin M. Weinberg, Chairman of the Subcommittee on Science Information of 
the President’s Science Advisory Committee, on the increasing importance of 
_ the specialized information centre. Copies of the proceedings may be obtained 
without charge from the Division of Technical Information Extension, US 
Atomic Energy Commission, PO Box 62, Oak Ridge, Tennessee. 


Documentation Seminar 


The Documentation Research and Training Centre, which is sponsored by 
the Indian Statistical Institute, is to hold the first of a series of annual seminars, 
in Bangalore from 5th to roth June 1963. The Director of the seminar will be 
Dr S. R. Ranganathan and the theme will be ‘Bibliographies of current literature’. 
Papers are invited by 15th December 1962 and details are available from the 
Convener of the seminar, Mr A. Neelameghan, at the Documentation Research 
and Training Centre, 696 Cross Road 11, Malleswaram, Bangalore 3, India. 
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NATIONAL CENTRAL LIBRARY 


HE 46th Annual Report of the Executive Committee of the National 

Central Library, for the year ending 31st March 1962, records the resigna- 
tion of Mr L. R. McColvin, and the appointment of Mr B.S. Page, as Chairman 
of the Committee. 

It is hoped that work on the new building in Store Street can commence by 
New Year 1963. 

The special project for incorporating in the Outlier Union ceepoete the 
arrears of entries from the Regional Systems was completed. 

The Library took over the work of the British Union Catalogue of Periodicals 
Council on rst January 1962. It is agreed in principle that publication of the 
union list should be continued but the form has yet to be decided. 

The Librarian served as a member of the Ministry of Education’s Working 
Party (B) set up to consider the practical implications of the Roberts Report 
concerning library co-operation. 

It is considered that, with adequate funds, the Library could act as an effective 
national lending library, mainly in the humanities; care would be taken, how- 
ever, not to duplicate much material already available elsewhere, as would be 

‘the case if a library of the same type as the National Lending Library for Science 
and Technology were set up to cover the field of the humanities. 

The lease of a building on the Royal Arsenal Estate at Woolwich has been 
secured to act as a store which will hold about half a million books. 

The stock of the Library was estimated as 184,000 volumes catalogued and 
51,000 awaiting cataloguing. As from the beginning of 1962, all British govern- 
ment publications are being purchased. 

The net total of applications dealt with (excluding adult classes) was 87,505, 
and 77.68 per cent of these (67,976) were satisfied; 3,699 loans were made by 
British libraries to libraries overseas and 2,550 items were borrowed from 
overseas. Loans were made to sixty-one countries and publications were 
borrowed from thirty-five countries. The 352 outlier libraries lent 18,880 items 
and a further 5,219 loans were made by other special libraries. 

The British National Book Centre redistributed among British, Common- 
wealth, and foreign libraries 148,867 books and periodical volumes and parts. 


DESIRABLE RATIO OF PROFESSIONAL AND 
NON-PROFESSIONAL LIBRARY STAFF 


GEO.H.DAVISON 
The United Steel Companies Ltd 


AAslib Northern Brauch Conference, 6th-7th July 1962 


INTRODUCTION 


T is now over twelve years since I presented a paper to the Northern Branch 

of Aslib comparing the working of an industrial library with that of a public 
library. Since then, there has been a considerable growth in the number of 
special libraries and this, together with the counter attractions of employment 
openings elsewhere created by the industrial situation, has resulted in consider- 
able difficulty in obtaining the desired type of library staff. The present time, 
therefore, would appear to be appropriate to re-examine the staffing problem, 
particularly as it affects special libraries. 

When the Aslib Northern Branch Committee decided to include this subject 
in the Conference papers, I was asked to speak from the employer’s standpoint. 
I have interpreted this to mean what ratio will give the employer the maximum 
benefit, although I see no reason why this ee not equally be in the interests 
of library staff. 


NATURE OF SERVICES REQUIRED 
A library has three important functions: 


(a) to collect published information and make it readily available in an 
orderly fashion so as to keep readers up-to-date with Peon develop- 
ments; 

(b) to make literature searches on request; 

(c) to be constantly aware of the specific interests and needs of the staff it is 
servicing. 

Function (a) involves keeping in touch with new publications in the special 
field of the library concerned. It also necessitates a system of publicizing what 
is available in this way. This may be by individual information circulars, by 
library bulletins or by accession lists. Library routine tasks such as classification, 
indexing, loan procedures, etc., will also be involved. 

Function (4) is a vital service. In determining the novelty of a new project, 
it is essential for a literature search to be adequate as this is usually far cheaper 
than carrying out industrial research work. This literature search should, of 
course, be extended to books, pamphlets, periodicals and patent specifications 
but I realize that in the case of small undertakings it would probably be preferred 
to hand patent searches to a patent agent with greater experience. 

On the other hand, it has been said that the searching of literature by high- 
grade staff is so expensive that it is frequently cheaper to get a direct answer by 
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laboratory research than to find out whether and where someone else has 
recorded his findings. For instance, F. T. Sisco,? the vice-president for research 
of one of the largest American corporations, has stated that if a research job 
costs less than $100,000 it would be cheaper to do it than to find out if it has . 
been done before and is reported in the literature. However, the new tools 
which are now being developed in the way of rapid machine searching should 
greatly help to correct this alleged anomaly. I am also aware of the argument 
by a minority of directors of research that they prefer their staffs to approach a 
new project with an open mind uncluttered by what has been attempted pre- . 
viously, as in this way they hope to get fresh ideas. This, however, is not the 
general view, since in most research establishments it is preferred to build on 
the foundations which have already been laid rather than lose the benefit of 
past work. 

It has been rightly said that a large proportion of accumulated data does not 
advance the level of scientific knowledge because it exceeds man’s capabilities 
of organizing and interpreting them; also that much scientific literature adds 
little to our useful knowledge because of redundancy. In these circumstances, 
it is highly desirable for the literature search to be discriminative rather than 
provide an indigestible mass of information. This naturally calls for the efforts 
of intelligent people co-operating in a well-planned system. 

Function (¢) demands initiative in keeping up-to-date with the company’s 
projects and policy, besides of course ability to locate information about 
developments in its special fields. 

Despite the increasing need for a greater number of efficient library staff, 
Dr I. A. Warheit said in 1957,° it is sometimes easier to convince management 
that it would pay to have a subject analyst, a key-punch operator, a coding clerk 
and a large monthly rental for some imposing machine for information retrieval, 
than to get a cataloguer and a few mote trays in the card file. This is because of 
the peculiar fascination of gadgetry and because productivity and efficiency are 
associated in people’s minds with machines. 


INFORMATION OFFICERS 


At this point, I should like to explain that my paper is written rather from the 
angle of the librarian, as many of the considerations affecting the latter do not 
necessarily apply to the information officer unless he is filling a dual role—and 
the tendency today is for separate individuals to handle the two functions. 
Opinions as to the desirability of information officers possessing library quali- 
fications vary considerably, as will be realized from the following examples. 

In 1951, E.R. Gilman emphasized that the librarian must understand the 
subject matter with which he deals but that this may be done in either of two 
ways, namely: 

1. The staff to be divided into two sections, one consisting of scientist staff 
for subject processing and service, and the other consisting of library 
staff for descriptive processing and service. 

2. To use technically qualified staff with no library training to serve as 
subject specialist consultants for the library. 
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In 1954, J.E.L.Farradane,® writing on the technical librarian and the 
information officer, described the information officer as a research scientist 
specializing in information work and added that although he may sometimes be 
in charge of a small library, he does not need to be trained as a librarian. 

Some of you may remember a paper by J. F. H. Wright and J. Tighe in 1954,° 
in the course of which Mr Wright took the view that there should be a person 
in charge who is midway between the research workers and the library staff, and 
who must have a scientific training and also training in the use of sources of 
information; whereas Miss Tighe took the opposite line, namely that an 
information officer should have a knowledge of advanced library techniques in 
the field of reference work, plus subject knowledge and, therefore, should be 
regarded as a specialist on the library staff. 

According to an article in 1956 by R.C. Wright, on the Royal Aircraft 
Establishment,’ technical information officers are not employed in routine 
library work but are considered as membets of the scientific staff. 

In 1957, Mr C.W.Cleverdon® described the qualifications’ desirable in a 
person controlling an information service as: 

1. A basic knowledge of librarianship. 

2. A thorough understanding of the main technical or scientific subjects 

with which the organization is concerned. 

3. Ability in reading foreign languages. 

. He subsequently qualified item 1 by saying that the information officer 
must be very much more conversant with the library aspects of information 
work than is the ordinary scientist or engineer but that the library association 
examinations appeated to be too detailed for such people. 

Mr K.W.Humphreys,® speaking at the Joint Annual Conference of the 
University and Research and the Reference, Special and Information Sections 
of the Library Association in 1960, suggested that a-scientist or special languages 
expert, even though unqualified as a librarian, should be given equal considera- 
tion as regards remuneration with a professionally qualified librarian who has 
no other special ability. He also supported the view that it is unnecessary to 
have translators on the library staff either in universities or other research 
organizations and that the library should utilize a panel of translators instead. 
I would add that it is a very costly business to produce a translation and that full 
advantage should be taken of the existing possibilities of sharing in the cost of 
translation work. . 

In 1961, L. Cohan and K. Craven published a paper entitled ‘Science infor- 
mation personnel: the new profession of information combining science, 
librarianship and foreign language’ prepared for the United States Office of 
Education and the Modern Language Association of America.!° These authors 
set very high standards for scientific information officers by stating that in 
addition to subject knowledge, they should have: 

(a) professional library education and experience; 

(b) administrative ability and experience; 

(c) knowledge of traditional information systems and instrumentation; 

(d) foreign languages; . 
as well as training in an information department. 
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They asked 207 organizations for their views as to the relative importance of 
the qualifications of a scientific information officer, with the result that scientific 
training was given the first priority, librarianship the second, languages and 
experience being a considerable way behind. 

Also in 1961, Mr W. Ashworth of British Nylon Spinners Ltd," reporting on 
the EPA (European Productivity Agency) Information Mission, said that on the 
Continent many of the directors of smaller firms spend a surprising amount of 
their time in handling information but that, even where there is nothing more 
than liaison with sources of information, effictency increases. He states, how- 
ever, that there soon comes a time when it is more efficient and less costly to 
appoint an information officer than to employ too much of the time of executives 
and technical staff; further, that contrary to popular belief, such an information 
officer will soon become familiar with the firm’s needs and with available 
resources but that he must be given sufficiently high status to do his work. 

I am afraid that time will not allow me to expand further on this theme of the 
information officer as distinct from the librarian, except to admit that in such 
cases where the librarian has to carry out all the functions of an information 
officer as well, then additional qualifications may well be desirable. 


DUTIES OF LIBRARY STAFF 


E. A. Wight!” points out that being essential does not change the basic non- 
professional nature of many library duties, although he admits that clerical work 
itself should be graded according to its difficulty. 

The whole subject is one which has received much attention over the years. 
Hence, following the principle adopted in our Research Department of making 
a literature review before any major investigation is put in hand, I have examined 
atticles published during the past twenty years and have selected the following 
therefrom as having a definite bearing on the problem. 

In 1941, E. V. Baldwin and W. E. Marcus!’ found that only 24.2 per cent of all 
library work was professional and that the percentage for individual libraries 
varied from 17.5 to 45.7 per cent. 

In 1948, the American Library Association prepared a descriptive list of 
professional and non-professional duties in libraries classified under thirteen 
main divisions, namely: 


administration mechanical preparation of material 
personnel and management registration and circulation 
self-development of staff reference work 

public relations assistance to readers 

selection of material physical up-keep of material 
acquisition of material care of shelves and files 


cataloguing and classification 
involving no fewer than 283 items, 129 of which were listed as non-professional. 
The number of duties is, however, no measure of the time taken in their per- 


formance. 
In 1949, Watson O’D. Pierce! reported that 303 per cent of the total man- 
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hours in a library with three hundred staff were professional and that 294 per 
cent was the proportion in a smaller library with only twelve staff. 

In 1951, L. Jackson,’® commenting on the staffing of a special library, stated 
that in many cases where the volume of work to be handled is small, it can be 
accomplished by one professionally trained person aided by a clerical assistant. 
The survey in 1946 of the libraries represented in the Science—Technology 
Division of the Special Libraries Association showed that a majority of the 
libraries which reported were administered by a staff of this size, although a 
significant proportion employed four or five persons—a librarian, assistant 
librarian, library assistants and clerical assistants—whilst a few had up to twenty 
full-time staff members (and over). In every situation, however, specific factors, 
such as the amount of routine work required, will influence the size of staff 
needed, and will decide what (of the total number) the proportion of professional 
personnel to clerical assistants should be. 

In California, a committee of Californian librarians compiled a list in 1932 
of professional and non-professional tasks in public libraries}? because it was 
realized as extravagant to spend public money for professionals to do non- 
professional work, such as charging and discharging books, returning books to 
the shelves, sending out overdue notices, copying duplicate catalogue cards, 
counting and recording circulation, computing and collecting fines, receiving 
applications and issuing borrowers’ cards, etc. In 1952, E. A. Wight!” tabulated 
professional and non-professional hours for a staff of ten and showed a ratio of 
6.5 : 3.1 of non-professional to professional hours of work. 

The Detroit Edison Company were reported!® in 1952 to have a central 
library staff of eleven, of which five had professional library training. Hence the 
proportion of unqualified to qualified librarians was 1.2 : 1. 

S. Herner and M. K. Heatwole!® published in 1952 the results of time studies 
to determine the quantity and type of staff required for a small research library 
known as the Library of the John Hopkins University Applied Physics Labora- 
tory. Although the library studied employed two professional and two non- 
professional staff, the inquiry revealed a need for six full-time workers to serve 
four hundred technical staff. An analysis of the daily work load showed that 
3.00 non-professional to 3.2 professional staff were required for the duties in 
question. The duties of the non-professional grades are stated to be as follows: 


Non-professional Clerical Grade 2. A stenographer, Clerical Grade 2, must 
have had not less than four years’ experience in a recognized library or 
comparable institution. 

Senior Library Clerk 1 (Clerical Grade 2). Circulates publications of all 
kinds, files cards, maintains records, overdue notices, etc. Must have had not 
less than four years’ library experience in Grade 1. 

Senior Library Clerk 2 (Clerical Grade 2). Maintains order on shelves, etc., 
accessions and processes, acquisitions, types request forms, assists the pro- 
fessional assistant in typing and filing catalogue cards, etc., occasional 
messenger duties. Not less than four years’ library experience. 


In 1955, M. O. Baker,” Librarian of Baker & Co. Inc., Newark, New Jersey, 
stated that one librarian and one clerical assistant were regarded as necessary in 
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the United States to service thirty engineers, i.e. a ratio of 1: 1 of non-pro- 
fessional to professional librarians. 

In an article entitled ‘A personnel formula’ published in 1955," it is stated 
that the 1947 American Library Association College and University Classification 
and Pay Plans specified a ratio of 1 : 1 of non-professional to professional staff, 

whilst three libraries believed to be giving good service, which were examined 
in 1955, had a ratio of 4 : 3. The latter ratio was considered at the time by all 
the head librarians to be inadequate. 

In College and Research Libraries, A.I. McNeal?? stated that the proper ratio 
should be at least 2:1, whilst another writer, M. J. Voigt, asserted that 
thirty-two university libraries already had staff ratios up to the level recom- 
mended by McNeal. The same article lists a number of duties additional to 
those in the ALA list. The article concludes with the recommended formula of 
75 per cent clerks to 25 per cent librarians. 

In the Aslib Handbook of special librarianship and information work originally 
published in 1955, there is an interesting discussion of the qualifications of 
different categories of library staff, Table 1 in particular giving a breakdown of 
types of work alongside the type of person needed and the possible training and 
qualifications. 

In 1956, M. O. Baker,” writing in The Iron Age, made the statement that one 
librarian together with one clerical assistant cannot generally service more than 
twenty research workers. This statement, although not written for the purpose, 
does show a ratio of 1 : 1 for non-professional to professional library staff. 

In December 1956, a report on the library service of the Royal-Aircraft 
Establishment in this country was published?! showing that in addition to the 
chief librarian, one librarian III and two librarians IV (= four professionally 
trained librarians), there were four clerical officers, nine clerical assistants, two 
typists and two record-storemen (= seventeen non-professional staff, excluding 
a n messenger); hence a ratio of non-professional to professional staff 
of 44: 

In (anes 1957, Miss J. Binns of the English Electric Co. Ltd?” published a 
paper entitled ‘Guide to equipping and staffing of industrial technical libraries’ 
in which she gave a specification of duties for a library staff of seven, three 
being professionally trained librarians and four being non-professional, i.e. a 
ratio of unqualified to qualified of 4:3. The non-professional staff were to 
have the following duties: 


Issue of loans; overdues; responsibility for stationery, binding, etc.; typing 

of correspondence, library publications, bulletins, book lists, bibliographies, 

requests for loans, orders, etc., index cards and catalogue cards; periodical 
circulation; duplication and stapling of publications; parcels; messages. 

In the 1959 Staff Manual of Stanford University Libraries?’ it is laid down that 
professional library staff should be augmented by an efficient non-professional 
staff. Four grades of service not requiring professional education or specialized 
training in librarianship are described, namely: 

Library Assistants. The beginning grade. These include typists and others 
doing work of a comparatively simple clerical nature. 
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Senior Library Assistants. Their work entails some experience and possibly 
some supervisory aspects or processes of some difficulty. 

Principal Library Assistants. Have important responsibilities or difficult 
work which, however, does not require professional training. A college 
degree is often required for this category. 

First Library Assistant. For staff with long experience and specific respon- 
sibility for special sections such as the inter-library loan service, the reserve 
book room, etc. A college degree is usually required. 


In 1959, Kathleen B. Stebbins in an article entitled “The forward look in 
recruitment and library education’? made several positive recommendations 
which are worth recording: 


Re-assign duties so that routine clerical aspects need not be done by 
professional librarians. 

Analyse all jobs carried out in the library, particularly asking questions such 
as: Is this necessary? What purpose does it serve? Is it duplication? Is there 
a more efficient way? 

Make the best out of the people you employ. 


In a so-called ‘Personnel survey 1959’ by the Special Libraries Association of 
America,®° data received from a large group of special libraries excluding 
college, university, public and government libraries and covering 1,137 special 
libraries with 2,311 professional librarians in their employ, showed that the 
average number of professional librarians per library varied from 1.8 to 2.1 (say 
two librarians per library). When sub-divided according to type of business or 
organization, the average number of professional librarians per library varied 
from 1.2 to 5.1, the lowest being in architecture and engineering and the highest 
in nuclear and atomic energy. The average number of all library staff per library 
varied from 2.3 to 18.3 with the general average of 4.7, the lowest and highest 
being again in the same categories as for the professionally trained librarians. 
The average number of unqualified librarians per library was from 1.1 to 13.2 
according to the industry served. Asa matter of interest, chemical organizations 
head the list with 122 out of 579 scientific and technical libraries, electronic and 
electrical equipment manufacturers being next with ninety-three. Of the 
remaining libraries, 143 are general reference libraries and thirteen are fine and 
applied arts. Analysis of the data shows that there are 2,603 non-professional to 
2,238 professional librarians in the survey, or a ratio of 1.16: 1 for the 1,137 
special libraries in question. The total average staff in the latter was 4.25, whilst 
the professionally trained staff averaged 1.97 per library with 2.28 for non- 
professional staff. 

There were 232 one-man libraries out of the grand total of 1,137, or approx- 
imately 20 per cent. This compares with 134 per cent in the Aslib Survey of 
Information|Library Units mentioned below. There were 483 other libraries with 
only one qualified librarian, representing 63 per cent of all the libraries men- 
tioned. The report contains an interesting table giving the average percentage 
of time spent by qualified librarians on certain types of duties. Administration 
and supervision are shown as 16 per cent; reference as 16 per cent; cataloguing 
as to per cent; literature searching as 8 per cent; acquisition, classification, 
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indexing, each as 6 per cent; planning, policies and procedures as 5 per cent; 
abstracting, research, circulation and filing each as 4 per cent. 

There is a certain amount of justification for the feeling that insufficient use 
tends to be made of non-professional library staff. In the British Iron and Steel 
Research Association report DIS/44/608! on practical experience with the 
ASM/SLA metallurgical literature classification, it is stated that staff with very 
little technical knowledge can be trained to use it. This implies that professional 
training is not a vital necessity if this particular classification is used. I am not 
surprised at this because it is a ready-made system which does not call for any 
particular personal knowledge or skill beyond common sense in its use. 

In 1960, Aslib published a report on a Survey of Information|Library Units in 
Industrial and Commercial Organizations. A sample of fifty-two out of a list of 
444 libraries was selected, representing about 12 per cent of the population 
surveyed. Eleven (21 per cent) came from the engineering industry, seven 
(13 per cent) from the chemical industry, and five (9.6 per cent) from the metals 
industry. These were the three highest. Twenty of the fifty-two libraries were 
from the London and south-eastern region. As mentioned earlier in this paper, 
four of the fifty-two libraries were one-man libraries, representing 134 per cent, 
which is slightly lower than the 20 per cent found in special libraries in the 
United States and Canada. Staff details of these organizations show the position 
to be as follows according to an analysis made of the original data: 


Category of staff Heads Remaining staff Total 
Library qualifications (F.L.A. or A.L.A.) II 19 30 
Sub-A.L.A. (passed some parts of LA | 
Registration examination) 2 14 16 
Degree qualification only or equivalent 22 49 71 
Neither library nor degree qualifications 7 164 181 
TOTAL 52 246 298 


If one does not consider sub-A.L.A. as a qualification, then the ratio of 
unqualified staff to professionally qualified librarians and/or degree holders is 
1.95 : 1; whilst if two sub-A.L.A. staff are considered equivalent to one qualified 
and one unqualified staff, the ratio becomes 1.73 : 1. On the other hand, if one 
considers library qualifications only as professional qualifications, then the 
ratio becomes 8.9 : 1, or 6.84 : 1 if sub-A.L.A. are considered as 50 per cent 
professionally qualified. 

In 1961, the Ametican Library Association’s Descriptive List was used in the 
compilation of a randomly arranged list of one hundred library duties equally 
divided between professional and non-professional, and sent to professional 
staff members in twenty public libraries in the Los Angeles area. Reporting the 
results, E. D. Hart and W. J. Griffith®® estimated that branch librarians and 
departmental heads spent 100-180 minutes per day on non-professional duties 
whilst lower-ranking professional librarians spent between eighty and 160 
minutes daily on such ‘duties. This was alleged to be due to unawareness of the 
problem, general indifference to the practice, and staff shortages. 
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At the 1961 Annual Conference of the University of Chicago Graduate 
Library School,®*4 it was stated that librarianship involved mainly routine and 
otderly behaviour. This implies that a very considerable portion of library 
duties can be taught to non-professional staff. 

W. J. Goode,” at the same Conference, asserted that two-thirds of library 
work was non-professional in character and that neither the public nor many 
other libraries are convinced that the non-professional with experience cannot 
do the job of the professional; further, that much of the work of a librarian is 
administrative, which is not specific to librarianship. 

The Library Association in this country has just published a Descriptive list of 
professional and non-professional duties in libraries,®® sub-divided under twelve main 
divisions on a functional basis, ie. grouping together all duties connected with 
the circulation of material or with assistance to readers. They represent a total 
of 322 items of which ror items are described as non-professional duties. Here 
again, however, the number of items in each category is no criterion of the time 
taken in their performance. Perusal of this list reveals that it is based on public 
library practice and that quite a substantial proportion of the duties described 
are not encountered in many special libraries. 

The Library Association hopes, however, that this list will be useful as a 
basis for a job analysis to disclose overlapping functions or uneconomical use of 
professional time. 

It is emphasized that it would be misleading to say that specific techniques 
classified as professional cannot be taught to individuals who are not, by 
training, professional librarians. 

Table 1 summarizes data received in reply to a questionnaire which I circulated 
to all the libraries mentioned in J. Burkett’s recent book on Special library and 
information services in the United Kingdom. A considerable proportion of -the 
teplies indicated that library services were not necessarily separate units and 
therefore precluded participation in the inquiry. In other cases, the organiza- 
tions concerned preferred university graduates without normal training in 
librarianship, whilst a third category of replies was to the effect that the set-up 
was too small for consideration. However, details were obtained from thirty- 
four special libraries, employing in all 

I. 55 professionally qualified librarians 


2. 103 unqualified librarians (some of whom are, however, studying 
librarianship) 


band 


whilst not included in the foregoing figures are: 


3. 41 information officers (graduates) 

4. 11 unqualified information officers 

5. Ig translators 

6. 15 abstractors 

7. 64 typists. 
If one considers categories 1 and 2 only, then the ratio of unqualified to qualified 
librarians is 1.87 : 1. If two sub-A.L.A. staff are regarded as equivalent to one 
professional and one unqualified librarian, then the ratio of 1.87 : 1 becomes 
1.61: 1. If one considers categories 1, 2 and 7, then the ratio becomes 3 : 1. 
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In some cases, some of the librarians are also linguists but I hesitate to 
attempt any conclusions regarding categories 3 to 7 except to point out that 
there ate forty-one graduates compared with the forty-five non-graduate 
information officers, translators and abstractors. If all the staff in categories 3 
to 7 are considered as unqualified librarians, then the ratio of unqualified to 
qualified librarians becomes 4.60:1. On the other hand, if the graduate 
information officers are considered as equal to professional librarians, then the 
ratio becomes 2.21 : 1. 

In 1956, at a time when pressure was being brought to bear in support of a 
request for an increase of staff, we carried out an exercise in my library on the 
duties of the library staff of four (ignoring for this purpose the staff of five in the 
information section). At that time, our qualified librarian-in-charge was 
personally undertaking the following duties:. 


General supervision 

Sorting of mail 

Dictating letters 

Telephone 

Literature searches 

Checking new book lists 

Book ordering 

Getting books on approval and seeking e opinions 
Subscription renewals 

Overdue reminders 

Classification of incoming literature 

Filing and checking of catalogue cards of books and pamphlets 
Checking of translation catalogue cards 

Examining Brutcher lists of new translations 

Checking BISR_A report lists 

Physical checking of books on permanent loan 
Issuing books and pamphlets. 


This meant that all the remaining duties in the library were carried out by 
unqualified staff who were in the ratio of 3:1. The appeal for an additional 
member of staff was partly to enable our qualified librarian to shed the duties 
italicized above and also to enable the following additional duties to be taken 
up by her: 


Retyping of catalogue cards 

Correcting of anomalies and splitting up some of the older omnibus cards 
into sepatate sections 

Revision of subject headings 

Binding (selection and preparing for dispatch) 

Periodical revision of condition of stock 


whilst it was also intended that the unqualified staff should undertake not only 
the six duties mentioned above as having been formerly the task of the qualified 
librarian but also additional tasks such as reboxing and relabelling of pamphlet 
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material after reclassification, the compilation of a numerical card. index for all 
patents, etc. 

During the preparation of the present paper, I asked our librarian to examine 
how far we were following the division of professional and non-professional 
duties recommended in the Library Association’s Descriptive List mentioned 
earlier (p. 369 above). I suggested that if we were to estimate the total time spent 
on the ninety-five items classified as non-professional duties, then, by deduction 
from the total man-hours in the library, we could form an idea of the proportion 
of non-professional duties out of this total. It was quickly realized, however, 
that the Library Association list of non-professional duties is primarily applic- 
able to public libraries with separate administration, book ordering, lending, 
cataloguing and reference departments, in that only thirty-nine of these items 
apply at all in our case. 

Our librarian has defined the functions of a special librarian as primarily to 
assist readers to extract information from literature and also other sources of 
unpublished information. This calls for a knowledge of the literature of the 
subject rather than the subject itself and all methods of organizing and adminis- 
tering the literature so as to make the maximum use of its contents when dealing 
with a definite inquiry or in advising browsers. On the other hand, reading, 
digesting, abstracting, translating and evaluating information is more the func- 
tion of an information scientist as in our own case, although it must be admitted 
that many librarians, whether professionally qualified or not, are expected to 
fulfil both functions to some extent. In any event, staff of a certain calibre are 
essential for such dynamic duties and it is a moot point whether they could be 
attracted to the information field unless their conditions of pay were equal to 
those of the professionally trained librarian. 

As a practical example of the time our library staff spend on important 
inquiries which involve fairly considerable searching of the literature, I may 
say that so far this year we have received, on the average, approximately one 
hundred such inquiries per month. We also produce bibliographies from time 
to time which again involve a considerable amount of time. 

It has been pointed out to me also that the amount of work for non-pro- 
fessionals may vary very considerably according to the library methods followed. 
For instance, we have long circulation lists for our periodicals and insist on 
each reader returning them to the library before reissue to the next reader. If 
these periodicals were merely displayed in the library instead, it is estimated 
that we could dispense with one and a half non-professional staff (and about 
four and a half hours of typists’ time on overdue notices per week). If we did 
not get books on approval and if we did not maintain borrowers’ cards or stick 
‘due date’ labels on all issues of loans, we could probably dispense with the 
services of, say, half to three-quarters of the time of a non-professional member 
of staff, although the same number of professional staff would still be needed. 

Our librarian also feels that in a busy special library with the minimum of 
staff (which is usually the case), the professionally qualified librarian cannot 
spare sufficient time for the adequate training of new unqualified staff and that 
in consequence new staff ought really to have general background training 
beforehand in the basic principles of librarianship. If this were the case, it 
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would be logical to expect them to want to qualify in due.course. It would be 
interesting to learn whether this is the general view or whether it is possible to 
retain for a reasonable time intelligent unqualified library staff to carry out much 
of the routine work. 


SUMMARY 


(a) One-man libraries. In the case of one-man libraries there are so many 
problems which demand the knowledge and experience of a fully qualified 
librarian that the organization concerned will find it essential to employ a fully 
trained person for efficiency. If this is done at the outset it may cost more to 
begin with but it will pay in the long run. If, however, it proves impossible to 
obtain permission to engage trained staff, then avoid at all costs the misfit who 
had not worked very well in another department. As Miss R. Nielander 
recommends in her paper Dollars and sense of a company library,®® if you cannot 
afford a trained librarian at first, select a bright girl with lots of enthusiasm who 
gets along well with people and has an inquiring mind. 

(b) Larger libraries. As the staff grows, however, there is no reason why a 
larger proportion of the routine duties should not be allocated to unqualified 
staff of suitable calibre. The exact ratio will, of course, depend on the number 
of specialized services supplied by the library and/or information department 
and on the major subject interest. For instance, twenty out of the thirty-four 
special libraries listed in Table 1 (p. 370-1) prepare abstract bulletins and this, 
of course, is a service demanding considerable time and skill. 

S. Méhlenbrock, Director of Public Libraries, Gothenberg, published a paper 
early this year®® in which he states as his experience that even such tasks which 
hitherto have been reserved for the professionally trained librarian could some- 
times be taken over with good results by clerical staff duly trained for their new 
tasks. This applies, for instance, to parts of the classification and cataloguing 
routines in public libraries. The chief point is that it should not be taken for 

granted that a routine is best done in the way it has always been carried out. 

= D.A.Kemp of Edinburgh made the following pertinent observation 
recently*?: ‘I know fartoo many competent and helpful “unqualified” librarians 
not to want to point out that A.L.A. or F.L.A. after a person’s name does not 
necessarily imply that he is more qualified to run a specific library than a person 
without it.” He added that much of the knowledge required in special library 
work will not be gained from studies in compliance with the LA syllabus. In 
another publication*! the same writer asserted that the administrative process of 
a library could well be undertaken by non-professional staff provided that they 
are of reasonable intelligence and general education. a 

(¢) Streamlining or shortcuts. It might perhaps be useful to emphasize here that 
streamlining of library routines can often pay dividends. Among suggestions 
which have been published in the past are the following. 

(i) J.L. Wheeler!? gives examples of library studies to simplify work and 
claims that the meagreness of experimentation is due to wide personal dis- 
interest and unawareness that anything could and should be done. 

(#) Bella E.Shachtman® describes a process form designed by the US 
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Department of Agriculture Library to ensure that all information located about 
a publication is available for all the following steps in processing that publica- 
tion, and to avoid duplication of effort in searching and handling. The form 
covers routing, selection, searching, cataloguing and processing information. 
It helps to keep professional assistants doing completely professional work and 
gives concise, clear instructions to sub-professional and clerical staff. 

(i) R. Blasingame* believes in work simplification by motion and time 
study, process analysis, workplace layout, and methods study to save the time 
of staff for the more constructive work of librarianship, assistance to readers. 

(tv) A.P. Sweet*® pleads for standardization in the use of forms and form 
letters in order to reduce the amount of work to be done in an order department. 

(v) R. H. Logsdon’! discusses time and motion studies in libraries, in particular 
those carried out by the New York Public Library as part of the Public Library 
Inquiry and as the photo-clerk experiment. 

(vi) C. D. Johnsont? describes the production of catalogue cards on multilith 
offset printing machines. 

(viz) R. A. Elftmann*® suggests some simplified procedures in the handling of 
serials in a small library. 

(viii) Geraldine D. Anderson,® Librarian of the Research and Development 
Division of the Pittsburgh Consolidation Coal Company Library, Pennsylvania, 
gives a number of hints on continuations, photostats and microfilms, inter- 
library loans, technical journals, accounts, listing of serials. 

(x) Marie G. Wright and R. C. Gremling® of the Bell Telephone Laboratories 
indicate a method whereby index cards can be used for the technical bulletin and 
afterwards serve as a permanent index to periodical material, thus saving ṣo 
per cent of the previous typing effort. 

(x) C. W. Hanson and C. E. C. Hewetson® surveyed the journal circulation 
practice and finally recommended, as the ideal system, scanning by the library 
staff and the circulation of an abstract bulletin plus selective circulation of the 
journals, provided that the librarian is not over-burdened with routine duties. 

(xi) R.C. Swank,®* Director of the Stanford University Libraries, California, 
suggests that the present order procedures might usefully be analysed and 
compared and/or combined with the more conventional multiple form pro- 
cedures; that simpler and more efficient binding procedures should be adopted; 
that cataloguing with Library of Congress cards and preliminary cataloguing 
should be assigned largely to non-professionals and that the development of a 
more stable career service among non-professionals should be encouraged by 
increase of non-professional salaries. 

(xii) S.A. Tasker"? of the Organization and Methods Department, Unilever 
Limited, lists a number of ideas for streamlining work of records. 

(xiii) D. J. Flitcroft of the Manchester College of Science & Technology™ 
has published a report on a self-service photocopying experiment in the Library 
of the Manchester College of Science & Technology, and summarizes the 
advantages and disadvantages. 

(d) Reading by librarians during working hours. R.H.Muller®® considers that 
professional librarians should be well-read in the particular subject in which 
their libraries specialize. He suggests that they should, therefore, be allowed to 
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use a certain amount of their working hours for cultural and professional 
reading and gives examples of libraries which have officially sanctioned this 
policy. Obviously, such a course would be greatly facilitated the more the 
librarian is released from routine duties by the training of non-professional 
staffs to take over such functions. 

(e) Training of non-professional librarians. It may be of interest to note that the 
American Library Association, aided by a grant of $60,040 from the Council on 
Library Resources Inc.,°® began in 1960 the preparation of a series of pamphlets 


which will constitute a general manual of small library practice and in particular 


will provide guides for librarians without professional training. 

(f) Information searching. Being particularly concerned with metallurgical 
research and development, I am naturally familiar with the American Society of 
Metals (ASM) service. Their advertisement reads “Are you reading more now 
and remembering less?’ This is very well expressed. Their mechanized infor- 


mation retrieval service is now available to notify subscribers on a current basis - 


of everything that is being published anywhere in the world. Surely this is 
better than trying to scan an inordinate number of periodicals and reports in 
order to locate those articles and discussions which really interest one. Similar 
facilities doubtless exist in other industries and the librarian wishing to keep 
up-to-date with the minimum of effort would be well advised to seek full 
details if he does not already possess them. 

(£) Actual ratio of unqualified to qualified staff. The various published references 
quoted earlier in this paper show the ratio in individual organizations to vary 
between 1: 1 and 8.9: 1 with the bulk between 1:1 and 2:1 

The replies from thirty-four special libraries to my 1962 questionnaire showed 
the ratio of 3 : 1 for purely library and clerical staff, this being reduced to 2.2 : 1 
if grouped with information officers, translators and abstractors, and considering 
graduate information officers to be of equal status to librarians. 


In my own library, the ratio of unqualified to qualified library staff in 1956 | 


was 3:1, whereas today it has altered to 2:1 if two sub-A.L.A. staff are 
considered as equivalent to one qualified and one unqualified librarian. By 
modifying the duties mentioned earlier (p. 373 above), the latter ratio might 


possibly be reduced to 1:1. If we did not have our present access to the ~. 


services of other, existing, departments such as photography, accounts, wages, 
etc., the extra staff thus required by our library would tend to increase the above 
ratios. 


CONCLUSION 


My personal belief is that we have not yet reached the limit of the duties for 
which unqualified staff of a suitable calibre can be trained by in-service training 
and/or by study. The larger the library, the greater the ratio of unqualified to 
qualified staff might safely be made in many cases, although no universal rules 
can be laid down in view of the diversity of practice in different libraries. 
Even if the library has no separate information department and is expected 
to fill the dynamic role of keeping scientific and technical staff up-to-date by 
means of information sheets, abstracts, translations, bulletins, etc., I am not 
convinced that this would necessarily call for additional professionally qualified 
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librarians. On the other hand, it may be that staff with special ability or know- 
ledge needed for certain types of duties, although not professional librarians, 
may well be equally as expensive. 

In the light of what I have said, you will realize that it is almost impossible to 
define precisely what is the desirable ratio of non-professional to professional 
library staff in a special library. My examination of the position in the libraries 
mentioned in'this paper shows the ratio to vary between 1: 1 and 8.9: 1. Asa 
basis for discussion, however, I would suggest that in a progressive, well run, 
special library, where the organization has no separate information department 
but where the library has to carry out the dynamic duties described above and 
in consequence would have to employ subject specialists, university degree 
holders, or qualified translators, the desirable minimum ratio should be 2 : 1. 
Even where the organization has a separate information department but where 
the library has to carry out services such as information searches, the compilation 
of bibliographies, etc., the desirable ratio would not necessarily alter in that 
graduate information officers considered as equivalent to professionally trained 
librarians would require servicing by clerical staff to at least an equal extent. 

On the other hand, in libraries which are not normally required to carry out 
information searches, compile bibliographies, or provide an information 
setvice, this desirable ratio of unqualified to qualified librarians might well be 
increased to a minimum of 3 : I. 

To be more precise than this would- involve a careful listing of all the duties 
carried out by the library staff in question and consideration as to how far 
professionally qualified staff could be released for more important duties by 
training unqualified staff of suitable calibre. 

May I finally point out that these recommendations are intended to apply to 
special libraries, since the routine duties in a public library, being so much more 
numerous than in a special library, would probably justify a far bigger ratio of 
unqualified to qualified staff. 
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AN OUTSIDER INSIDE INFORMATION: 
USA 13961-1962 


R.A.FAIR THORNE, B.SC. 
Royal Aircraft Establishment, Farnborough 


Winter meeting, London, 19th September 1962 


BOUT two years ago I got an invitation to spend some time with the 

Center for Communication and Documentation Research, which is a part 
of the School of Library Science in the Western Reserve University at Cleveland, 
Ohio. I was very pleased about this, not only because I happened to know the 
people personally but also because it was a place which had been getting on 
with its job, yet quite prepared to change what it was doing, for a considerable 
time. So by going there I would find out what really were the real difficulties in 
this line of work, particularly in what I consider to be the fundamentals of 
information. This is better than thinking it up in an armchair. We are still at 
the alchemical stage of this business, and the first thing one can do is to find out 
what is teally happening, rather than build an enormous mathematical edifice on 
nothing at all—rather like a large elephant balancing on a small ball-bearing— 
which is not unknown in computing circles. 

I am grateful not only to the Center for asking me but also to the US Air 
Force Office of Scientific Research and Development, Information Sciences 
Division, which financed the visit. Also, I should like to express my thanks to 
the Royal Aircraft Establishment and to the Ministry of Aviation for making 
things very easy for me to go. Naturally most of my duties were in Cleveland, ~ 
-in the University, but it seems rather foolish to go some four thousand miles 
west. of one’s own home without making the most of it. So, during my visit I 
attended nine major conferences, thirteen seminars, talks and so on, of a more 
or less formal nature, and visited about seventeen institutions, firms, and 
universities to see what they were up to; as well as meeting many people in 
many different activities. 

Of the seventeen or so organizations ] went to I shall first mention General 
Motors Research Laboratories at Warren, in Michigan: not only because I was 
given a ride to the airport in a 1962 Cadillac, not only because that particular 
place is geared entirely for telephone inquiries from all over the States, and 
indeed from Europe too, but also because I had the great pleasure there of 
meeting our old friend Eugene Jackson. He is now very happily employed 
there. 

The Systems Development Corporation, in Santa Monica, is quite a typical 
American organization. It is voluntarily a non-profit organization; in fact an 
offshoot of Rand which has outgrown its parents. It has, I suppose, as much 
computing hardware as the whole of the United Kingdom, and if you draw a 
five-mile radius round it I should imagine you would find about four times as 
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much hardware for computing as in the United Kingdom. The number of 
computers in the USA is enormous. In fact, some of the high schools have 
IBM 650’s, though I do not want to give the impression that all American high 
schools have IBM 650’s. Far too many of them are worse equipped than our 
own high schools. Systems Development Corporation itself employs one 
thousand programmers. Their average age is about twenty-four, they are paid 
up to $10,000 a year, and all these people can program IBM 7090’s in their sleep; 
they wouldn’t be employed unless they could. As a matter of interest, this 
Corporation, which is much concerned with the interchange between people 
and systems, as an experiment trained some children between eight years old and 
eleven years old to program 704’s quite successfully—and why not? The effort 
was in fact to find out where programming ability lay. We don’t quite know. 
A minor point there is that Polaroid cameras (the ten-second cameras) are 
normal fittings on most computers over there to photograph the output and 
oscilloscope records. 

The National Institute of Health is a colossal complex. The amount of work 
on documentation of. all forms and librarianship in all forms, including the 
traditional, that goes into what are called the life sciences is almost incredible. 
Nevertheless, one finds little things under flat stones even in the National Insti- 
tute of Health. For example people trying to push Peek-a-boo systems far 
further than they can be useful. But at the same time one finds people using 
Honeywell 800’s and expensive printing and publication devices extremely well. 
Although I do not think that the Thalidomide doubts were due to the good 
documentation system ‘which does exist about drugs in the States, it is quite 
obvious that this is a field in which the more mechanized forms of documenta- 
tion can help a great deal. For here a very strict form of query is put to the 
system; that is, what treatment? what condition ? and what results? When you 
have highly standardized queries of that sort of course the various freak 
methods and mechanical methods are liable to be more successful than in some 
other fields. Also, chemistry is—relatively speaking—highly disciplined in its 
terminology compared with some other activities. Actually it is rather unfortunate 
that most non-conventional documentation on a big scale originated in the field 
of chemistry. People have got the idea that other activities can be so highly 


structured and highly systematized as chemistry can be. They are wrong. 


Of interest to the present audience are the activities that have been going on 
in ASTIA—Armed Services Technical Information Agency—because we, as 
NATO members, get most of our information about North American reports 
from ASTIA, or with ASTIA markings on, and we have to conform. They 
overhauled their system some four years ago with considerable success. They 
are now revising this work, and in the course of doing so they held monthly 
meetings in Arlington. Virtually these were adult education classes, because 
people got there who were interested in documentation, and argued things out 
in informal discussion. I myself found that I had been lured on to a terminology 
committee for part of the time. This is a very necessary committee; particularly 
as certain people deliberately use things like ‘terms’, ‘descriptors’, ‘subject 
headings’ and so on, to mean the same or different things, without defining 
them. Some do it on purpose, to prevent people getting too theoretical and 
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hifalutin, Just as, about 160 years ago, people thought it was theoretical and 
hifalutin to distinguish between momentum and kinetic energy. Subsequent 
events proved that there is quite a little difference. So also for documentary 
terms. Terminology at least will be one of the things which will be improved by 
ASTIA. 

Now for some of the conferences. I was at the Gordon Research Conference 
on Scientific Information Problems in New Hampshire in July 1961. These are 
conferences which do not have formal printed proceedings. They are meant to 
be inter-disciplinary; getting together people who work in various fields, on 
subjects which concern all of them. The difficulty we found was the old one of 
language; everybody used words in different senses, since some of them were 
computer folk, others administrative, a lot from federal agencies, and some were 
medical, and so forth. But it did some good, if only to bring out this difficulty. 

The Association for Computing Machinery Meeting in Los Angeles in 
September, in a temperature of 102°F, suffered, as so many computer confer- 
ences do, from computing engineers who pick up old books on the physiology 
of the brain, in secondhand bookstalls apparently, and then build large computer 
programs on them. Many of the psychologists and physiologists I happened to 
be with at.the time were getting uneasy after a day or two of this sort of thing, 
and got quite rude about it. 

Amongst the worthy and relevant contributions was that of Hamming from 
Bell Laboratories. He spoke of ‘information generation’, as an alternative to 
information retrieval, and although I think he was on the wrong track in one 
sense he was on the right road in another. However that may be, he raised 
important issues. ‘There was also a discussion run by the Special Interest Group 
on Information Retrieval. Here it seemed to me that a lot of the old computing 
fallacies were dropping out, and people were getting down to some under- 
standing of what it was really about. But the Association for Computing 
Machinery is still a little handicapped by having originated from mathematical 
machinery in its stricter sense. 

There was an international meeting of Patent Offices, on information retrieval, 
at the State Department in Washington in October, to which I was invited.. This 
extremely interesting and important meeting brought together people from 
Patent Offices all over the world—Japan, Holland, Germany, the United 
Kingdom, Australia, and of course the United States. One slightly disturbing 
feature was that although many of the offices had done interesting work, none 
knew what the others had been doing. One would have thought in the Patent 
Offices, which necessarily have to have some communication with each other, 
things should have been better; and some remarks were made to that effect. It 
was a good meeting and the standards were high. The United States Patent 
Office is a pioneer of mechanization in this very difficult and complicated field, 
in co-operation with the National Bureau of Standards. Both took an active 
part in the meeting. 

The American Documentation Institute had its annual meeting in Boston in 
November. This was an important one because three whole sessions were held 
on the state of the art of documentation. I was acting, some of you may be 
surprised to know, as a Moderator (the term is a purely technical one) in the 
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meeting on advanced mathematical methods in the field. I was dreading this. 
I have a somewhat brittle temper at the best of times, and quite a considerable 
amount of rubbish and unnecessary effort is spent in the wrong direction in the 
field. Actually it was a pleasant and informal meeting. The people there were 
all mathematicians, so they didn’t have to do any mathematics just to prove they 
were mathematicians, which was a great help. They were all trying to find out 
where they could apply mathematics before they tried to apply it. This is not 
always done. They were also extremely modest in their claims of what could be 
done, especially those who knew the most about it. The session, which was, as 
I have said, informal, probably did a great deal of good. 

Now you will have noticed that amongst the institutions I have not made 
much mention of universities or library schools. The connection between the 
Schools of Library Science and the study of mechanization of documentation 
and information retrieval work, mechanized or not, is not very strong. The 
Western Reserve University is rather exceptional in this way, because the Dean 
of the School of Library Science is extremely keen on these matters. But there 
is still not quite the complete co-operation that I should like to see, not only 
there but particularly over here. It is a sad business, division between the so- 
called traditional library methods and the less conventional library methods. It 
is not a proper division at all, and it is doing a great deal of harm. 

The applications of mechanization, of course, are very wide. One interesting 
example was shown by FASEB, the Federation of American Societies of 
Experimental Biology, in actually planning their Society’s conference in 1960, 
and printing it out with indexes, entirely by machine. The authors of papers 
indicated what kind of sessions they would like to go to, and the results were 
fed into a computer which tried to arrange for the minimum clashing of sessions, 
and, indeed, made its own subject headings for the sessions; and the whole 
thing was afterwards printed up into an enormous book, with keyword-in- 
context index. Abstracts of papers were restricted to a certain page area, and the 
whole thing was photographed and then reproduced in facsimile. The result 
looked rather like a type specimen book, but at least it was readable. 

There is a certain amount of mechanization of legal work going on. But 
chemistry still leads in the amount and variety of applied documentation, with 
the possible exception of military applications. 

Let us consider some of the more reasonable forms of mechanization. First, 
the activity of making marks. One of our biggest troubles is that, whilst many 
machines will make marks, they do not make them very legibly. A good deal of 
work is now going back into microforms. This was quite the coming thing 
a decade and a half or two decades ago, but it got neglected. At that time a 20:1 
or 30:1 ratio of reduction was justabout as much as you could hope for unless 
you used laboratory methods. Nowadays you can geta 200:1 reduction, even with 
automatic handling, by microfilming microfilms. This literally alters the shape 
of things, so the next problem is to find some method of reading books without 
opening all the pages. Of course the card index does that to some extent; the 
difficulty is to provide micro-manipulation of microforms. A general line of 
attack is to shoot out little slips of microfilm from air-lubricated slots in a huge 
block, so that you are really storing stuff in volume instead of surface. The 
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rapid selector, first visualized in 1930, has had its ups and downs since. It 
stores microfilm on a reel and copies are taken off by picking up index marks 
photo-electrically. It has been resuscitated by Tom Bagg of the National 
Bureau of Standards. He has the sense to use it sensibly instead of for things 
that obviously won’t work, which is one of the reasons it has been dropped 
before. For instance, he doesn’t try to make enlargements with it, he makes 
microfilm copies of microfilm. If you make enlargements you’ve got to take a 
huge sheet of paper and take it out again before youcan goon. This means that 
the machine is extremely fast only when it isn’t selecting anything. 

High-speed printing is a major use of mechanization, in the sense that indexes 
and so forth, however prepared, can be printed at enormous speed. They are 
not printed very legibly, and I should say that the limit of impact printing has 
probably been reached. As it is you have to use very light type with no serifs. 
When this has been reduced photographically by two-thirds it is virtually 
illegible. ‘The practice of using upper case, for some reason I’ve never been able 
to understand, instead of the more legible lower case, again doesn’t help things. 
Where high speed is not called for, you can turn to the various systems such as 
Listomatic where you use the Varityper or another device, typing one line at a 
time, using several founts and chemical and other symbols, on the edge of a 
punched card. You then marshal and edit the cards mechanically, and photo- 
graph the resulting page. These are in very wide use, for instance, in Chemical 
Abstracts. 

If now we consider symbol manipulation as well as just making marks, the 
main trend, both theoretically and practically, is not to do the documentation 
work for the person concerned but to make documentary tools for him to do it 
himself. For instance, keyword-in-context indexes spring up all over the place. 
They leave a man to do his own thinking but present to him very quickly, in a 
fairly useful form, what has been produced, in one month, say, in a certain field. 
These things have their perils. I found at the Armour Research Foundation 
(where for the first time I gave a talk on top of a nuclear reactor) that they were 
starting a keyword-in-context index for mathematics and physics. As a guide 
they used the list of significant words—or more exactly, of non-significant 
words—compiled by Chemical Abstracts. As you probably know, a significant 
word for a keyword-in-context index is a word that has not been explicitly listed 
beforehand as non-significant. This of course is to admit new words, otherwise 
you would close the system to changes in vocabulary. Words like ‘analysis’ and 
‘system’ are non-significant in a chemical context. If you used them you would 
bring in half the publications in chemistry before you knew where you were. 
But they are not non-significant in mathematics. ‘Analysis’ does not mean in 
mathematics just what analysis means to any ordinary person. Most normal 
words used in mathematics do not mean what they mean to other people— 
indeed, they do not generally mean the same to other mathematicians either; 
and this sort of thing can cause trouble. 

Again, as important examples of symbol manipulation and printing, we have 
the tape-typewriters. Everyone agrees that the use of a keyboard which pro- 
duces mote than one kind of mark—machine-readable together with human- 
readable, for instance—is essential, and we are going to save ourselves a lot of 
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trouble in the future if we start making records that way now. But how best to 
do it is another matter. There are a lot of subtle snags. A less subtle.example is 
that of people whose surnames have meaning in ordinary language as well as 
being proper names. For instance, a man called “Blackbottom’ can cause a great 
deal of trouble here as well as in automatic translation. Nevertheless many plans 
are being made for using these devices. The general complaint is that they do 
not do nearly as much as they ought to, and they cost far too much. And that is 
certainly true. But the use of the tape-typewriter and mark-manipulating 
devices is potentially very powerful. For instance, there are extensions of the 
desk computer (of which I saw a good many specimens) which are made to 
individual requirements. They are desk calculators, in the sense that the man 
who is doing the job communes with the device. The computer part itself is 
really only as big as a desk calculator, but the rest is like several large filing 
cabinets, consisting of tape units, read-in/read-out units, and typewriters, and 
has the great merit that a man can talk to the machine as he goes along by 
writing with a photo-electric pencil on a cathode ray-screen. I have seen a man 
build up a circuit diagram complete with all conventional symbols just by 
indicating where they should go in. Instructions for the next step appear on the 
screen after he erases mistakes, and it finishes with a perforated tape. When this 
is played through it can display the corrected image or reproduce it on a plotting 
device. The saving in time is about 10,000 to 1 in producing engineering 
drawings; and you can do the same with the typewriter—you type the correc- 
tions under your sheet and the machine will make the corrections for you. 

There are many special machines for finding Boolean functions of marks or 
words, recorded on magnetic tape. Whether these special machines are useful 
in documentation I very much doubt. They probably will be useful in the future 
for people who make computer programs. 

Devices and theories for recognition, self-organization, system simulation, 
and the rest, undoubtedly are somehow related to our field. I was at the West 
Coast for a week to deal with some computer simulation of a social situation. 
However, the present audience is unlikely to be much interested in this. 

Searching, as such, is a minor task, although somehow or other beginners 
always think it is the most important. A major task is, of course, organization 
of the storage. Here a great deal of work has been done by the computer 
people; real progress has been made on the organization of files—not necessarily 
with computers. The enormous files, for instance, of the Californian land 
records are on punched cards because you could not get them all into a machine. 
However I must warn that a certain computer firm has solved the information 
retrieval problem in the way that so many people do, by applying the name 
‘information retrieval’ to something quite different; that is, to hardware for file 
organization. 

Distinct from mark-making and mark-manipulation is mark assignment. All 
of us here are concerned with this. Much is going on in linguistics. Unfor- 
tunately it is mainly on verbal linguistics. The state of the art of information 
retrieval would be much healthier if people would realize that documents are 
not necessarily in what we call ordinary language. For instance, they are often 
diagrams or pictures. Russ Kirsch, in the Bureau of Standards, has constructed 
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a mathematical synthesis of what he calls a fragment of English, which can be 
applied to certain of the simpler forms of circuit diagrams also. More can be 
done that way. Work on vocabulary is enormous. Only within the last few 
years has it been possible to find out what words people use and how often they 
use them. Even then it is very expensive. 

Much work is being done also on auto-quotation; more commonly, and more 
horribly, called ‘auto-abstracts’. Auto-quotation means applying various 
statistical rules to select sentences from an article so as to give coherent quotation 
from it. Put in that form it is a sensible task. If one calls it an ‘auto-abstract’ it 
is not a sensible task at all. For instance, one gets led into all kinds of irrelevant 
arguments as to what an abstract is. It is not an abstracting, it is a quoting 
system. One thing is very clear in all this, that both in mathematical work and 
in practical there is an inherent imprecision in any one particular method. The 
mathematicians, at least, have realized that in the nature of things there is 
inherently an imprecision in retrieval, or in any form of classification. If there 
wete not it would mean that everything was known already. How one can 
handle at once different tools, each inherently blunt, in order to arrive at a 
reasonable answer is probably the major problem that is concerning people like 
myself at the moment. In other words, to see how far it is worth while pushing 
any tool, and how much should be left to intellects with a knowledge of the 
subject that does not come within one’s own scope. This is not an unworthy 
task, by the way, because one does need to distinguish between what one must 
employ real, lively, intelligent people for and what can be done by fairly well- 
trained white mice (which probably will be quite a lot). 

I shall not go into the question of the false distinction between ‘data’ and 
‘information’, which is based on a sensible observation but has taken the wrong 
turning and become a waste of time; rather like the old analogue-digital argu- 
ments that used to waste everybody’s time in the computer field some years ago. 

Why ate people doing all this? There is much talk of an Information Explo- 
sion; perhaps the word ‘explosion’ falls naturally to one’s lips these days. 
Bar-Hillel last year pointed out at a seminar in the Office of Naval Research, and 
later on in an expanded version,* that to talk about an information explosion 
was nonsense. He said that if more was written, presumably there were mote 
people writing and therefore more to read. The amount of matter people can 
write and read in a day is limited. Thus the answer is still exactly what it used 
to be; to wit, specialization. This argument, to my mind, begs the question 
completely because it is exactly before you get specialization that the trouble 
arises. For instance, something written for the purposes of astronomers may 
be equally valid and important in the field of obstetrics, and there is no means of 
knowing what to do about it beforehand. Thus pre-specialization is where the 
problem lies. This is a similar problem to the one of having a general classi- 
fication as opposed to a sheaf of special classifications, which latter is what is 
more usually provided under the name of ‘general classification’. The problem 
is a very difficult one indeed. But if almost anything is relevant to almost 
anything else, and everything is being developed very rapidly, it is very import- 

* Bar-Hillel, Y. Is information retrieval approaching a crisis? US Office of Naval Research, 
Information Systems Branch, Washington 25, DC, December 1961. 
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ant not to waste too much time in getting hold of material which will be 
useful. I know one can only read for so much time a day. One might as well, 
therefore, employ the time reading what is likely to be useful. In practice where 
we have made real achievements in information systems it has been by confining 
ourselves to strictly local conditions. That is to say, most of the systems inform 
us what actual things actual people, such as Miss A, Mr B, and Dr C like; not 
people similar to Miss A, Mr B, and Dr C. That is very much more difficult. 
What one means by ‘similar’ is an appalling problem. 

It is generally assumed that documentation and information retrieval are 
worth while. To be dishonest, I think if I put my mind to it I could probably 
find examples when sot looking and reading did a lot of good. The point is that 
in the long run the belief that information retrieval and documentation are 
worth while is an act of faith. So of course is the belief that education is worth 
while. One could probably put up quite a good case to prove it is not, but most 
of us believe it is, and I myself hold that it is a good idea to make what informa- 
tion or documentation exists available to those who can use it best, although no 
one can prove this absolutely. So the fact remains that the total span of material 
produced is a very great burden, and some special methods must be used, 
whatever they may be, to deal with it. ` 

It may be apparent that I do not think too much of the effort made in this 
country. One of the great curses of the British way of life—it may be a blessing 
also—is the cult of the amateur. There are occasions when the amateur is just 
a nuisance. As I myself am, or was once, an amateur in this field, I have little to 
complain about. But I would still stress that the effort made in this country is 
not really anything to boast about, not so much as quality of what is done, but 
in the first place as to the provision of funds. Most of the research in this country 
is subsidized largely by American, not British, funds. Admittedly, to bestow 
enormous sums of money and resources on people would not be a very good 
cure either. One needs something in between. There are, after all, two ways of 
clearing log jams in rivers. The American system is usually to move all the 
logs out of the river. This is expensive, but it does clear the jam, and one 
learns a little in the process. In the English system, in my experience, one first 
pretends that the log jam does not exist. Then, when it is absolutely impossible 
to avoid knowing it is there, one says that, after all, only the best people do have 
log jams and this is good for national character. About twenty years afterwards 
one hopes that some enthusiastic amateur will come along, indicate the logs 
which are jamming, and then pick them out with his bare hands for the nation. 
People who are good at indicating which are the key logs are not necessarily the 
best people to lift the logs out with their bare hands. Similarly, people doing 
research are not the best people to assess the value of the research, or what it 
should be applied to, let alone administer it, unless they are very exceptional. 

I would very much like to see the universities and library schools in this 
country provoking action on these matters. The gap between the universities 
and library schools, and the documentalists, is no wider here than itis in America, 
but there is no reason why it should not be narrower. Certainly I do think it is 
a disgrace that nearly all the work one can think of, in the field of documentation, 
done in the United Kingdom depends largely on the American taxpayer. The 
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real reason is that people here do not think it is worth while. As Mooers has 

said, if people are penalized for using information, then they will not use it, no 
matter how good the documentary system or library may be. No doubt one 
can play on fashion, and the librarian call himself an ‘information machine 

retrievalist’, in which case he probably gets a lot of money. But the term 

‘librarian’ is by no means a dishonourable one, and neither retrieval nor docu- 

mentation is the whole, not only of librarianship but of making good use of. 
records of any kind. They are a part of it only, and a great deal of what people 

sneeringly refer to as ‘traditional’ librarianship is very necessary indeed. I do 
hope that people with the rightful authority will pay some attention to the work 
that is going on, and help build it up. Nothing can be done in a hurry, especially 
in documentation. It is not a one-man job to be done in a garret by an isolated 
genius with a bent pin and a coil of wire (this is the way most people expect 
scientific work to be done). It cannot be done that way. The amount of trans- 

scription and the business of acquiring documents is enormous, before one can 
even start work. What should be done is to watch for promising work and 
build it up gradually. If the work is not properly done, then the funds must be 
taken away. It is no use presenting an individual, or a group of people, with a 
lot of money and a lot of computers—and moreover putting barbed wire round 
them—for this will lead to more empire-building per sq. ft. than any other way 
I know, and no good work gets done in the empires. In the long run, anything 
to do with information, as with education, must come fromi on top, not from 
down below. Some of the best firms and institutions that I came across in the 
United States are those in which the administration, the management, and the 
directors really believe it is worth while for their people to know what has been 

published, and encourages them to be interested. They did not consider that 

whereas the man with the soldering iron is doing some useful work, the man 

who is sitting reading is wasting his time. They would only think that the man 

who was sitting reading was wasting his time if he had been doing it, and 
nothing else, for about six months. Finally, one has only to scan the National 

Science Foundation Science Information Notes to see where the grants are going, 

and what has been done. About four column inches of this information would 

probably cover what this country has done in the last five years, and Science 

Information Notes comes out at least six times a year, and has a lot more than four 
column inches in it. I hope that someone will do something about this some 

time. 


DISCUSSION 


Mr H, F. Vessey (Ministry of Aviation), in opening the discussion, congratulated Mr Fairthorne 
on his lectare—he had covered a lot of ground in his talk and also apparently in his travels in 
the United States. He had noticed that Mr Fairthorne had not mentioned the National Aero- 
nautics Space Association which had recently gone in for automation in a large way. He was 
particularly interested in the index and had been told that it was to be compatible with the 
ASTIA. thesaurus. From what he had seen so far he found this difficult to believe. Could 
Mr Fairthorne comment? Secondly, he had been campaigning for some time for the supply of 
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a tape-typewriter to TTL and was promised a BIMA as a Christmas present. Would Mr Fair- 
thorne please advise on how it should be used? 

Mr Fairthorne said that he had not mentioned NASA because it had only very recently 
awarded the contract (towards the end of 1961). Many people one hoped would have put in 
for it did not, simply because they were honest enough to say that the project was far too big 
for them to tackle. 

He was not very happy about compatibility of the index and the thesaurus. ASTIA had a 
Compatibility Committee, which met every month in connection with the revision, and 

‘included several people from the Bureau of Standards, which is much concerned with com- 
patibility, machine and otherwise. What, if any, steps NASA might be taking towards com- 
patibility he did not know. 

At least one other organization was having the same problem, and this was the Aerospace 
Corporation. This might lead to three separate incompatible indexes, though Aerospace 
seemed likely to conform with ASTIA. ASTIA itself was having difficulties about a vocabulary 
common to all parts of the thesaurus. On the use of tape-typewriters, he recommended practical 
experimenting with these, although it was an expensive hobby; he also advised keeping in 
constant touch about developments in the United States. 

Mr A. E. Cornfield (BP Research Centre) asked if the speaker could give more information 
on the language difficulty, i.e. the difficulty of interpreting technical terms used by the United 
States and the United Kingdorh. He wondered if the attempt to solve the problem of informa- 
tion retrieval by machines might be the wrong approach and if more consideration should not 
be given to co-operation between special libraries, thereby reducing duplication, and the 
storage of fringe material. 

Mr Fairthorne replied that, in the long run, if one was dealing with inter-changeability of 
terms one must deal with people, because one was dealing with meanings. Once it was agreed 
outside the system that certain things were equivalent, this was told to the system. At the 
ASTIA meetings people got together on their own subjects to test them. One could not 
emphasize too much that machines are tools, and one of the good signs in the States is that they 
are being used far more as tools and to produce tools for the user than to do the uset’s job. 

Regarding the very natrow field of actual storage and selection for specialist fields, he did not 
think that the theoretical work being done on syntax was very helpful in this application. 

Mr Cornfield then asked if Mr Fairthorne would explain what he meant by saying that 
Peek-a-boo could be pushed too far. Mr Fairthorne pointed out that optical stencils, such as 
Peek-a-boo cards, like all selection devices were extremely sensitive to the exact conditions 
under which they were used. If they were used too fast or too slowly, for not enough people 
ot for too many people, for too large a collection or too complicated a collection, or a collection 
invoked in too many or too complicated ways, costs would go up immediately. Any sensible 
person used Peek-a-boo only when he did not expect to get many answers. It was in fact a very 
much better system for proving non-existence or non-description. It was very useful, for 
example, for detecting the effects of drugs, because such queries could be put in the form of a 
request for the common membership of stated classes. Not all queries could be put in this form. 
He added that the system had developed into an expensive one because of the high costs of 
microfilm and apparatus for it. The notched card was probably better in some applications 
because the abstract could be put on the card, and this was cheaper than microfilm 
methods. 

Mr A.J. Dickson (Ealing Technical College) pointed out that NASA was now circulating a 
letter asking for an exchange of bibliographies. He asked what use was being made of micto- 
miniaturization, and asked further what might be done by the library schools besides producing 
a few students for Part Four of the Library Association Final Examination, on dissemination 
of information. 

Mr Fairthorne said that he had seen some examples of microminiaturization but could not 
say how useful they would be. On the question of what could be done by the schools of library 
science, he felt that the first step, and an important one, would be informal meetings between 
people from library schools and people who worked in this so-called new library field but had 
never been in a school of library science. 

Mr R. Snel (Shell International Petroleum Company) said that he was mote optimistic than 
the speaker about the potentialities of Peek-a-boo and had found that the keyword method in 
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combination with Peek-a-boo could easily absorb forty thousand items. It provided reliable 
answers and the costs of equipment were very low indeed (£50 to £90). 

The speaker replied that he had cited the figure ten thousand because he had complex queries 
in mind; but he agreed in principle with the questioner, and had in fact himself once cited 
fifty thousand items as within the scope of straightforward use of optical stencils. He thought 
that to keep the cost down to £50 was very good indeed. He added that duplication of stencils 
gave a lot of work, and mentioned a system where duplicate stencils were actually printed on 
translucent paper by computers. There was a converse, and very interesting, program, due to 
Mr Calvin Mooers, for punching the normal eighty-column card as an optical stencil when the 
index was given in the normal form of item first and terms afterwards. 

Mr C. S. Sabel (UKAEA, Culham Laboratory) asked what future Mr Fairthorne foresaw for 
the abstract journals. Did he see them as mechanized retrieval instruments with feed-in from 
other places? And did he see them producing saleable tape? Or did he see them being broken 
down into smaller units ? 

Mr Fairthorne said that remarks about the future were always a little doubtful because people 
made wrong assumptions as to what purpose things were going to be used for. The motor-car, 
for instance, was primarily produced for transport, but in fact it created a social revolution 
(patticularly in morals, for it not only provided transport, it provided portable privacy which 
no chaperone could cope with). Radio, again, was predicted as enabling a privileged few to 
listen to concerts from the Albert Hall. So long-term prediction was risky. The major use of 
mechanization, for quite a time, would be to provide tools for people to use collections of 
records or libraries usefully, rather than to allow somebody to shout a request into a microphone 
and producing something from a slot underneath. There would be certain exceptions in the 
case of very big institutions, where there would be a big computer with enormous internal 
storage, which would probably occupy from half to two per cent of its time in dealing with 
information queries. It would indicate the address of the microform of the required document, 
for the entire text of documents will not be stored inside a computer in the foreseeable future. 
Even to cope with ordinary bibliographical data and indicia we need to bring the cost of static 
stores down a hundred times and the storage capacity up a hundred times. The fact that a 
computer was turning things out and doing symbol manipulation at a high speed did not mean 
that one could get the actual documents, or even images of them on television screens, very 
quickly. Tape would not be used, he felt, for this kind of material because of the gross dis- 
crepancy between the rates at which you could move tape and the rate at which you could 
manipulate signals. Most machines of any size now did their operations somewhere round the 
microsecond scale. It was as well to remember that a microsecond was to one second as one 
second was to twelve days. If one part of a machine was working at a twelve-day rate and the 
other at a one-second rate it was going to be difficult to use. 

Dr A.F. Parker-Rhodes (Cambridge Language Research Unit) then asked if Mr Fairthorne 
could give his opinion on the value of the work currently being done at Western Reserve 
University. 

Mr Fairthorne replied that he had not discussed this because the papers of the conference in 
1962 would be out very shortly. These gave full and frank accounts of the work being done. 
The people at Western Reserve were still finding their way in the field; they were fully aware 
of the defects of structural descriptions when carried to extremes, and they were using their 
experience to simplify the complexities and to cut down on elaborate rules. 

Mr S. Marshall (AEI Research Laboratory, Rugby) said that the speaker had referred to the 
increasing publication and use of keyword indexes in the USA. An obvious weakness of such 
methods arose from the tendency of authors to write excessively cryptic titles for their papers, 
titles more arresting than accurate or informative. Even those titles that were intelligently and 
honestly chosen were in some degree inadequate for purposes of automatic indexing. The 
remedy was as obvious as the weakness—to synthesize a ‘descriptive’ title by adding (paren- 
thetically to the existing one) appropriate ‘terms’ selected from the abstract or text of the 
article. This could be done by human agency (author or editor) prior to the computer stage, 
or by the computer itself, programmed for auto-quotation of significant words (probably at 
colossal expense). Mr Marshall asked if there was any thought or development along these 
lines in the USA. 

Mr Faitthorne said H. P. Luhn at JBM had worked on similar lines. Machines could produce 
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some kind of label. Documents must be machine-readable to start with. There would be 
difficulty in fields that had not yet acquired a fixed terminology. He added that an author who 
knew his paper was to appear in a keyword-in-context index was much more careful than he 
would otherwise have been about giving an informative title. The titles of chemical papers had 
improved appreciably since publication of Chemical Titles. Methods of indexing always affected 
authors, For instance, sensible people who wrote detective stories under pseudonyms arranged 
if possible that their name was Aaronson, or the like, so that their work would come top of lists, 
and also that their titles would have an initial ‘A’ somewhere in them so that, again, they would 
come at the top of the list. Some people were very clever at it. But a title frequently made no 
use of words that appeared in the actual paper. He was concerned with the emergent subjects 
because this was where the difficulties lay. When new topics had settled down into their 
specialities it did not matter very much how the selection was done. It was quite possible to 
predict what the titles of papers as yet unwritten were going to be, for afew years ahead. The 
point raised was aninteresting one, but a title was after all a statement made by the author 
about his paper. Therefore it was on another linguistic level. It was not a quotation from the 
paper, even if it used words occurring in the text of the paper. 

Mr L.L. Ardern (Manchester College of Science and Technology) mentioned some of the 
drawbacks of some American bibliographical tools, for example no contents pages to the 
series of English Abstracts of Selected Articles from Soviet ... Journals; also Current Review of the 
Soviet Technical Press and Technical Translations listings were later than when the job was done by 
the Special Libraries Association. He thought that changes were often made for changing’s 
sake and viewed with some alarm the reorganization of ASTIA mentioned by Mr Fairthorne. 
He asked if American librarians were satisfied with the bibliographical tools provided for them 
by official agencies. 

Mr Fairthorne commented that the Americans in general, both users and producers of 
bibliographical tools, were as critical as the questioner. He should hear them. This was one 
of the reasons that so much was being done, for they were by no means satisfied with what had 
been done already. In ASTIA, certainly, a great many self-criticisms were voiced; one of the 
drawbacks was that it did not get very much customer response. Its customers were often the 
Services, who would simply ask for a bibliography of, say, everything on rifles with square 
barrels, and accept it without any word as to where it was going or who used it or whether 
anybody used it. A little come-back of this kind would be welcomed by ASTIA even if it were 
a bit of a nuisance. On the questioner’s general point, as to whether the Americans were 
satisfied with what they were getting for their money, the answer was no, and they were trying 
to improve it. The important factor here was that they thought it mattered. Not everybody 
in this country thought it mattered, and this was the point the speaker had tried to emphasize. 
We could do with more blunt talking. 
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research and technological development [by] 
Simon M. Newman. Science, vol.13°7, 00.3531, 
31 August 1962. p.672-3. 


URQUHART, D. J. 
Plain man’s guide to the National Lending 
Library for Science and Technology. Library 
Association Record, vol.64, no.g, September 
1962. p.319-22. 


‘MEMBERS’ ADVERTISEMENTS 


The charge for advertisements in these 
columns is 4d per word, minimum ss. An 
additional charge of 6d is made for the use of 
a box number. 


ABILITY AND SERVICE. Technical or 
commercial translations into/from Dutch and 
German. Speller-Kuijpers, FIL, NGV, 5 
Stratton Close, Hounslow. Hounslow 6954. 


TRANSLATIONS, TECHNICAL, SCIENTIFIC, 
all languages, by specialists with sound tech- 
nical and scientific qualifications. J. Smuts, 
BSC(ENG), Fit, 12 ‘Thorndene Avenue, 
London N11. Stamford Hill 8564. 


WILFRED E. GOODAY, ARSM, DIC, MIMM, 
FIL. Member of Translators’ Guild. Rou- 
manian and French. 161 Rivermead Court, 
London SW6. Renown 1912. 


Appointments vacant 


NATIONAL PHYSICAL LABORATORY, 
Teddington, Middlesex. ASSISTANT EXPERI- 
MENTAL OFFICER required for library duties 
including classification, cataloguing of books 
and other material, and general library work. 
Library experience essential. Professional 
qualification in librarianship and knowledge 
of languages would be useful. Qualifications: 
pass degree in physics, or equivalent, or 
HNC. Salary: £706 (age 22)-£873 (age 26 or 
over)—£1,067. Application form from Direc- 
tor at above address, quoting NPL75G. 
Closing date 29th November 1962. 


Appointment wanted 
PHYSICIST, library experience, working 


knowledge languages, seeks post as librarian/ 
information officer. Aslib, Box 762. 
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GROUP RESEARCH LABORATORY 


requires a 


TECHNICAL 
AUTHOR/EDITOR 


to be responsible for the production of two 
publications (1) a bi-annual review of the work 
of the laboratory and (2) a periodical review 
of new technical developments in the Group. 

The work involves the collection, writing 
and editing of material and the supervision of 
production through to the printer. 

Applications are invited from men prefer- 
ably not over the age of 30 years who are 
technically qualified to at least HNC standard. 
Candidates must have the ability to talk to 
technical people and to extract information 
from them and from written reports and to 
write interesting and lucid accounts of work 
in progress for production and commercial 
staff in Group companies. 

The Laboratory is situated on the western 
edge of the Midlands conurbation; staff 
conditions are good and include life assur- 
ance, pension scheme, 5-day, 384-hour week. 

Please apply giving details of age, quali- 
fications and salary to the: 


Glaxo Research Ltd. 


SEFTON PARK 
STOKE POGES 
BUCKS. 


has a vacancy for an 


ASSISTANT 
LIBRARIAN 


Candidates should preferably be Chartered 
Librarians or have passed part of the 
Registration Examination of the Library 
Association. Experience in a special library 
dealing with medicine and biology and a 
knowledge of foreign languages would be 
advantageous. Candidates must be able to 
type. 

The Company offers excellent conditions of 
employment including pension and bonus 
schemes. It operates a five-day, thirty-eight- 
hour week. Amenities include a Cafeteria and 
Sports and Social Club. 

Applications should be sent to: 


Personnel Officer The Personnel Officer, 

G.K.N. Group Research Laboratory GLAXO LABORATORIES, LTD., 
Birmingham New Road Greenford, Middlesex 
Lanesfield, Wolverhampton reentora, ivir . 





R} 


Monthly ... Quarterly. . . Regularly 


SCIENTIFIC Alphabetical and chronological lists of forthcoming national, 
MEETINGS international, and regional conventions and symposia of scientific, 
technical, medical, and management organizations. Published 
three times annually. Subscriptions: U.S.—$7; Elsewhere— $8. 


SPECIAL SLA’s official journal. Articles of professional and subject interest, 

LIBRARIES features, news, and publication items. Published ten times Pier 
Annual author-title-subject index. Students may subscribe for $2. 
Subscriptions: U.S.— $10; Elsewhere— $11. 


TECHNICAL Citations and quotations from book reviews appearing in some 


BOOK 1,500 scientific and technical publications. Serves as both a check 
REVIEW list and as an index. Issued ten times a year. Annual author index. 
INDEX Subscriptions: U.S.— $10; Elsewhere— $11. 


UNLISTED Describes new drugs, their composition and manufacturer. 

DRUGS Published monthly by the Pharmaceutical Section of the Science- 
Technology Division, Semi-annual, annual, and five-year cumu- 
lative indexes, Subscription: $1o. 


SPECIAL LIBRARIES ASSOCIATION 
3] East lOth Street New York 3, NY 


jee 


Find it 
via the B.T.I. 


If you have information tracing problems connected with 


very recent literature 


> 


marginal or fringe subjects 


+ 


x% bibliographical scatter of 
relevant material over 
unlikely sources 


x% highly specific inquiries 


then you will find a great deal of use for the 

BRITISH TECHNOLOGY INDEX. 

Monthly issues hard on the heels of the articles indexed. 

Prompt, current, specific, with high subject retrieval standards: 
Covers 400 British technical journals. 


Cumulated annual volume. 
Complete service £15 15s. (post free). 


The Library Association 


Chaucer House, Malet Place 
London W.C.1 
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LOMBARD WALL, WOOLWICH ROAD, 
CHARLTON, S.E.7 


Designers and Manufacturers of 


LIBRARY FURNITURE 


and 


EQUIPMENT 


IN WOOD AND STEEL 





Recent Contracts Include: 


Wandsworth Borough Council 
Four Libraries 

Wood Green Borough Council 
Branch Library 


Burroughs Wellcome & Co. 
New Wellcome Historical Medical Library, N.W.| 


Estimates, Designs and ilustrations on request. 


CEDRIC CHIVERS LTD. 
BATH 


Bookbinders to University and Technical Libraries 


We offer an unequalled service — first-class work 
with quick completion of orders and regular van 


service to all parts. Write for full particulars. 


Telephone: Bath 7355. 
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A aL eH TETAS 


THE FOREIGN LANGUAGE 
BARRIER 


in Science and Technology 


A study by the Aslib Research Department of the foreign 
language barrier as it affects English-speaking scientists 
and engineers. Tables and diagrams in the text include the 
results achieved by ‘Russian for Scientists’ courses and a 
list of foreign language journals from which articles have 
most frequently been translated. 


September 1962 Price 12s 


Aslib 
g BELGRAVE SQUARE 
LONDON SWr1 


-< iv 


LON 


Proceedings 


Aslib Proc. vol.14 no.12 p.395-508 London, December 1962 








‘Some people can’t leave things alone. When they’re dealing with rockets 
or Telstar or washing up machines or sackwett’s they go on and on trying 
to make them more and more efficient. This peculiar attitude very 
PREVALENT AT BLackwet’s has little to recommend it. It’sa restless, interfering 
line to take; and—what’s especially foolish—the smallest bit of progress 
gives the most exorbitant amount of pleasure. can you BELIEVE IT? JULIAN BLACK- 
WELL WAS COCK-A-HOOP WHEN A LIBRARIAN, ON HIS REGULAR 6-MONTHLY VISIT, HAD ONLY one 
QUERY TO MAKE, LAST TIME, THERE HAD BEEN THREE. Another serious disadvantage is 
that this attitude is chronic. If anything, it inclines to get worse with 
the years. NOTHING IS TO BE DONE ABOUT JULIAN BLACKWELL. RIGHT NOW HE IS WONDERING 


HOW HE CAN FIX THINGS SO THAT THE SAME LIBRARIAN WILL HAVE no queries WHEN NEXT HE 


$ 


COMES TO CALL, 


ae 
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Volume 14 December 1962 Number 12 


ASLIB CALENDAR 1962 


December 
WED.19. Christmas sherry party at Aslib. 


1963 
January 
MON.14— FRIL18. Senior introductory course to information work. 
MON.21. Winter meeting at Aslib. “Machines that interact with 
men’, by G. Pask. See paragraph below. 


February 

TUE.5. Conference on Aslib Cranfield Investigation at Royal Aero- 
nautical Society. 

TUE.12 ~ WED.13. Course on work with patents. See paragraph 
below. 

THUR.21, Winter meeting at Aslib. ‘Getting and using scientific 
information for the Financial Times’, by B.C. Boltz. 


March 

THUR.21, Winter meeting at Aslib. “The British National Film 
Catalogue and its contribution to information’, by B. Chibnall. 

MON.25. Midlands Branch annual general meeting. 


April 

FRIL5 ~ SUN.7. Aeronautical Group and Engineering Group joint 
annual conference at Cranfield. 

TUE.23. Midlands Branch ‘summer meeting’ at Coventry. 


May 
TUE.7. ‘Information on a shoestring’—a course for part-time 
information workers at Nottingham. 


June 
FRI.14 ~ SUN.I6. reece Group annual conference at Ashridge 
College. 
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Formal Opening of the National Lending Library 


The National Lending Library for Science and Technology was formally 
opened on 5th November by Lord Hailsham, Minister for Science. About two 
hundred people were present. They included Sir Harold Roxbee Cox, Chairman 
of the DSIR Research Council, Sir Harry Melville, Secretary of DSIR, and many 
of the DSIR senior staff. Several of those who have played a pioneering part in 
promoting the establishment and growth of national scientific libraries were 
present including such well-known figures as Professor R. S. Hutton and Mr 
Max Nicholson. Lord Hailsham in his address called the library ‘one of the 
wonders of modern Europe’. After the opening ceremony the visitors toured 
the library which was in full operation. This at present involves the dispatch of 
about seven hundred loans a day. Aslib sent a congratulatory Telex message to 
Dr D. J. Urquhart, Director of the library, and was represented at the opening 
ceremony by the Director of Aslib. 


Group Representation on Aslib Council 


The Aslib Council has recently agreed to co-opt the Chairman of the Standing 
Committee of Group Officers, in order that essentially Group interests can be 
adequately represented at meetings of the Council. We are pleased to announce 
that Mr N. E.C. Isotta, Chairman of the Electronics Group, has been elected 
Chairman of the Standing Committee, and has been co-opted to the Council. 

Any Group committee which has Group matters it would like discussed by 
Council should give full information to Mr Isotta at the Ministry of Aviation, 
First Avenue House, High Holborn, London WC1, and should also inform the 
Director of Aslib. 

Members of several Group committees already serve on the Council as the 
result of election in the normal way, but Mr Isotta’s co-option means that there 
is now on the Council one person free to concentrate on the needs and interests 
of the Aslib Groups and to ensure that these are taken fully into account. 


Winter Meeting 


‘Machines that interact with men, to teach, test and help to do a job’ is the 
title of the lecture to be given on 21st January 1963 by Mr Gordon Pask, M.A., 
of System Research Limited. Mr G. H. Wright, A.L.A., Hertfordshire County 
Librarian, will be in the chair. 

Mr Pask will consider what happens when human beings come into contact, 
or interact, with a machine able to adapt itself to the behaviour of human beings 
while they are performing a skill. The adaptations carried out by the machine 
are aimed at achieving certain objectives. Commonly these are to increase a 
man’s rate of learning—in which case the machine is called a teaching machine; 
or it is to predict information about a man’s behaviour in his particular environ- 
ment—then the machine is an adaptive testing device; or it ig to code his input 
data into an optimum form-—the machine co-operates as an aid to performance. 

Mr Pask will emphasize the use of these devices in training, though the other 
applications will be briefly examined. 
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.The meeting will be held at 5.30 p.m. on Monday 21st January 1963, at ` 
Aslib, 3 Belgrave Square, SW1. Tea will be served from 5 p.m. 


Course on Work with Patents 


A course on work with patents and elementary patent law will be held at 
Aslib on Tuesday and Wednesday, 12th and 13th February 1963. The lecturer 
will be Felix Liebesny, B.SC., A\L.A., F.I-INF.SC., F.LL., Librarian, The British 
Aluminium Company Ltd. This course is intended for people whose work is 
concerned with the administration and exploitation of patents, and will not 
deal with detailed aspects of patent law. The fee for the course will be 5 guineas. 
The programme is given on a leaflet enclosed with this issue, and applications 
should be made to the Education Officer, Aslib, on the form supplied with it. 


New Guides to Periodicals 


Four important new guides to the periodical literature of different countries 
have tecently been published and some of their key features are described below. 

Guide to Current British Periodicals (Library Association, 1962. Price 7os, 
52s 6d to L.A. members). Nearly four thousand British journals are listed under 
subjects arranged by the Dewey classification, to which the titles and subject 
entries in the index refer. For each journal, besides the title, date of commence- 
ment, frequency, price and publisher, brief descriptions are given of the type of 
contents. Regular features such as book reviews, abstracts, lists of patents, and 
commodity prices are noted, also coverage by certain abstracting sources. 
Typographically this is a conventionally pedestrian publication, although 
readable. 

Periodicals in South African Libraries (Council for Scientific and Industrial 
Research, and National Council for Social Research, Pretoria, 1961. Subs. 
£5 a year) and Periodicals in the Libraries of the Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland 
(University College of Rhodesia and Nyasaland, Salisbury, 1962. Price 2 
guineas). Resembling the Commonwealth Scientific and Industrial Research 
Organization’s Australian list in their loose-leaf binders for continuous amend- 
ment, these union lists of periodicals follow BUCOP in gereral arrangement, 
although Cyrillic characters are transliterated, and adequate space is given to the 
library holdings. The South African list, of which the letters A~B are now 
issued, is admirable in including both volumes and years of holdings. Neither 
list, regrettably, gives any indication of the contributing libraries’ lending, 
reference, or document reproduction services. 

Canadian Index to Periodicals and Documentary Films 1943-1959 (Canadian 
Library Association, 1962. Price $50). The Index provides a rapid source for 
recent Canadian articles. Few technical journals are indexed but these are 
included by specialized abstracting services with international coverage. The 
present volume gives both author and subject entries in a single alphabet, for 
the general and popular fields of Canadian writing, including poetry and short 
stories. Films are listed under ‘Moving pictures’, as well as with articles on 
their subjects. 
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American Men of Science 


The tenth edition of American Men of Science is now complete, with the 
publication in 1962 of the volume for the ‘Social and behavioral sciences’. These 
volumes are almost stupefying in the packed detail of information provided in 
their 22,000 entries. The history of each scientist’s professional employment and 
interests, his present address and his association memberships, are given by 
intelligible abbreviations. Listing is alphabetically by name, and no index has 
been possible, but as a source of verification for authors’ names, or as an address 
book, this is remarkably comprehensive. The four volumes of “Physical and 
biological sciences’ and the one of ‘Social and behavioral sciences’, are published 
by the Jacques Cattell Press, Arizona State University, at $25 each. 


University of Florida Assistantships 


The University of Florida Libraries are offering a number of graduate 
assistantships in the academic year 1963—64 for study leading to a master’s or 
doctoral degree in a subject field other than library science. Stipends of $2,250 
for a ten-month period require fifteen hours library duty each week; stipends of 
$3,000 for a ten-month period require twenty hours library duty each week. 
Holders of assistantships are exempt from out-of-state tuition fees. The final 
date for formal application is 15th March 1963, and application forms may be . 
obtained from the Director of Libraries, University of Florida, Gainesville, 
Florida, USA. 


Index to Theses 


Volume II of Index to theses accepted for higher degrees in the universities of Great 
Britain and Ireland, covering the academic year 1960-61, has just been published. 
More than 3,200 theses are listed by subject and indexed by author and by 
subject heading, and information is given on their availability according to the 
rules obtaining at the various universities. Index to theses, volume 11, is available 
from Aslib, price 21s to members, 25s to non-members; it will be issued auto- 
matically to those who have placed standing orders. 
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NEW MEMBERS 


CORPORATE 

Name Locality 
Aveley Electric Ltd South Ockendon 
Baghdad University. Arid Zone 

Research Institute Iraq 
Bendix Ericcson UK Ltd Nottingham 
Berkshire County Library Reading 
Brighton College of Arts and Crafts Brighton 
Brighton Technical College Brighton 
Central Electricity Generating Board 

(North-Western Region) Manchester 
Central Middlesex Hospital London 
College for the Distributive Trades London 
Collett, Dickenson, Pearce & Partners Ltd London 
Colonial Sugar Refining Company Ltd Australia 
Computaquants Ltd London 
Constable & Company Ltd London 
Cuban Foreign Trade Enterprises London 
Deere & Compahy USA 
Denmark. Statsbiblioteket Denmark 
East Sussex County Library _ Lewes 
Fluor Engineering & Construction Co. Ltd London 
Graham Watt & Co. London 
Haddon Transformers Ltd Ruislip 
Hoechst Chemicals Ltd London 
Hoffmann Manufacturing Co. Ltd Chelmsford 
Innsbruck University. Institute for 

Theoretical Physics Austria 
Instituto de Investigacao Agronomica de 

Angola Angola 
Instituto de Investigaciones y Ensayes 

Electricos Chile 
Kiernan & Company Inc. London 
Lagos University. Medical School Nigeria 
MacNicoll & Co. London 
Management Research Groups London 
Management Selection Ltd London 
Mayer’sche Buchandlung, J.A. Germany 
Monash University Australia 
Novobord (UK) Ltd Thetford 
Over, George, Ltd Rugby 
Parker Pen Co. Ltd Newhaven 
Paul Hamlyn (Publishers) Ltd London 
Radcliffe Public Library Radcliffe 
Reader’s Digest Association Ltd London 
Readex Microprint Corporation (UK) Ltd London 
Robertson Research Co. Ltd Abergele 
Royston Instruments Ltd Byfleet 
Sales Audits Ltd London 
Shandon Scientific Company Ltd London 
Siebe Gorman & Company Ltd Chessington 
Stafford College of Technology Stafford 
Technivision Ltd Maidenhead 
Thomson Organisation Ltd London 
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Representative 
G. O. Stratton-Brook 


Dr A. R. Kamaliddin 
Mrs M. Hunter 
M.C. Ranson 

L. G. Wilmot 

W. H. Lockwood 


G. B. Johnson 
Mrs J. Waddleton 
Miss M. E. Dixon 
R. V. Abraham 


T, M. O’Brien 

M. Huddleston 

Mrs K, Ball 

Mrs C. L. Anderson 


R. T. G. Rowsell 
Miss D. Clively 
G. C. Slight 

J. T. Storey 

R. E. J. Lishmund 
E. G. Longman 


Prof. F. Cap 


J. Cordua 

J.M. Reid 

Dr C. M. Petrie 

Mrs Schoonenberg 
Brig. T. Mainprice-King 
Mrs E. Ansley 

M. Falter 

E. Clark 

R. Deterry 

C. G. Harris 


Miss M. Stenhouse 
F. Sunderland 

M. Randolph 

L. Bobrinsky 

Dr R. H. Cummings 
J. R. McColl 

A.G. Randall 

P. Pitt 

G. D. J. Hay 

E, S. Eaterson 

G. Nightingale 
Mers M. J. Cronan 
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West Midlands Gas Board 
Westland Aircraft Ltd 
Whiteside, H. S, & Co. Ltd 
Williams & Williams Ltd 
Woolcott & Company 


Name 


J. G. Baker 

Miss Struan Bell 
Miss M. E. M. Bown 
Masanobu Fujikawa 
Miss M. E. George 
N. E. C. Isotta 

G. F, Pullen 

J. H. Shera 

Miss H. Thurston 
R. A, Wilson 

M. C., Wiltshire 
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Solihull T 
Yeovil C; 
London J. 
Chester T.: 
London À. 


INDIVIDUAL 


Locality 


USA 
London 
London 
Japan 

Hayes 
Carshalton Beeches 
Birmingham 
USA 
Canada 
London 
Bristol 
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ASLIB 36th ANNUAL CONFERENCE 
Blackpool, 2nd—4th October 1962 


HE programme opened with a paper by Professor Ritchie Calder. Mr 

E. J. Carter, lately Head of the Libraries Division of Unesco, was in the 
chair, and introduced Ritchie Calder as not only the ‘top United Kingdom 
science reporter’? but also as a man passionately committed to the task of 
interpreting science to the layman. 

Aslib was lucky to snatch him between a round-the-world tour and a pro- 
jected visit to Chile, and to get him to talk on a subject next in importance to 
that of war and peace—the needs of developing countries. Ritchie Calder, he 
said, was a man who never stayed put but was always on the spot, and in order 
to achieve this he had travelled 120,000 miles last year. His travels, his retentive 
memory, and his enthusiasm jointly made him a first-rate communicator, as they 
would see. 

Calder had started his career as a crime reporter; it was up to the rest of us to 
see that he did not end his career as a crime reporter because of our failure to 


respond adequately to the need he so clearly described—the need to share our 
skills, 


SHARING SKILLS: TECHNICAL AID TO DEVELOPING 
COUNTRIES 


RITCHIE CALDER, C.B.E, 
Montague Burton Professor of International Relations, University of Edinburgh 


HAVE just returned from four months in the countries of south-east Asia, 

where on behalf of the United Nations and all its specialized agencies I have. 
been examining the effects of international aid. It was a very interesting assign- 
ment which might have been called “Ten years after’. For ten years ago, also 
for the United Nations and its agencies, I went out to south-east Asia to look 
at the problems which modern science and technology might help to solve and 
at the technical assistance programmes which were then just beginning, On that 
occasion I started from Sarawak in Borneo, went to Java, Burma, Thailand, 
East Pakistan, India, West Pakistan, and Afghanistan. This time I went tothe 
same territories, with the addition of Hong Kong (to see the refugee situation), 
the Philippines (to see a country saturated with aid), North Borneo, Sumatra, 
Malaya; and Nepal. Both in terms of geography and of projects the scope of 
this year’s journey was much more extensive. I was asked to take into account 
not only UN aid but bilateral aid, the Colombo Plan, and the help from private 
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foundations. I accumulated so much paper in the form of plans, feasibility 
reports, appraisals, and justifications that I had my own weight in excess 
baggage. I have all that and a confusion of impressions to sort out before I 
produce anything in the form of a considered assessment. What I have to offer 
here is rather like the despatches I sent back to the United Nations—a series of 
direct observations which have still to be qualified by judgments. 

One generalization which I have to make is that, considering the thousands 
of millions of pounds of aid which, from all sources, but mainly bilaterally, have 
been poured into the region during the past ten years, the lot of the average 
human being is not much improved and in some cases is worse. This is due in 
part to a confusion of motives, as well as a lack of planning, in the distribution 
of aid, but even more to the population explosion. This, of course, was foreseen 
ten years ago, when it was obvious that if you had death control without 
population control the numbers were bound to multiply at an accelerating rate 
and offset the effects of material assistance. It is like running up a down escalator, 
or trying to fill a bath with the plug out. You have to move pretty fast up the 
escalator, or have the taps running full bore if you are going to maintain 
equilibrium. 

I do not want to enlarge on the population problem, which is self-evident, 
except to register it with some examples. 

For instance, I made a hazardous pilgrimage to north Luzon, in the Philip- 
pines, to see the oldest rice terraces still functioning in Asia. There is some 
dispute as to when the first rice cultivators migrated to Luzon from south 
China, or what is now Indo-China, but it was long before the Christian era, and 
those terraces have been producing ever since. They are quite fantastic. The 
terraces with stone-built walls, in some cases eighteen feet high, climb up the 
peaks from the deep valleys—living pyramids of growing rice. They are more 
grandiose in extent and height—sometimes a thousand feet—than the pyramids 
of masonry at Giza. Throughout all these centuries the cultivators have tended 
these terraces with the agility of chamois and the patience of Sisyphus. When 
floods wash away the terraces they will go down into the valleys to recover the 
soil and carry it back in baskets on their heads. The Igarots, the highlanders, 
are, apart from their skills as rice-growers, still a wellnigh primitive people and 
they are still practising headhunters. There are about twenty thousand of them 
-in these valleys, just as competent and industrious as their ancestors, but in the 
middle of the rice fields there was a store at which they were getting Californian 
rice because they had exhausted the last rice harvest and were waiting for the 
next. All the productive skill of centuries was not sufficient to keep pace with 
the increasing survival rate. In the Philippines, generally, the population of 
twenty-seven million is increasing by seven hundred thousand a .year and the 
food supplies, social services, schools, etc., are not correspondingly increasing. 
Over half a million childreri are unable to get into schools because of lack of 
accommodation. Only a third of those admitted in the first grade ever reach 
sixth grade, and only one in ten who start school ever finishes high school. The 
result is that talents are being squandered, juvenile delinquency is increasing and 
there is no real basis for the vocational training for the industries that are being 
introduced. 
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Central Java used to be the rice bowl of Asia. It exported extensively. Ten 
years ago I saw a most enlightened approach to the problems of increasing 
productivity. There was very little that one could teach the Javanese rice 
peasants, who had developed a sort of window-box economy, terracing every 
available foot of ground and, incidentally, ingeniously planting and harvesting 
fish with the rice—putting the fingerlings in when the paddy fields were flooded 
and collecting them when the fields were drained for the ripening of the rice. 
Nevertheless, with international help, modern improvements were introduced— 
state farms for better seeds, state fish nurseries to supply the fingerlings, artificial 
fertilizers (but more important, since those were expensive, the development of 
green manure), the growing of legumes which, ploughed back, could nourish 
the rice, and a system of enthusiastic extension officers, to pass on knowledge of 
better practices. Incidentally, ‘sharing skills’ can be a form of reverse lease-lend. 
The FAO—the Food and Agriculture Organization of the United Nations—in 
trying to encourage inland fisheries in protein-hungry parts of the world, found 
that the wise thing to do was to send students on fellowships from Africa, the 
Middle East, the Caribbean, and so on, to study fish husbandry under the 
illiterate Javanese peasants. Central Java has taken advantage of these improve- 
ments and the peasants work just as hard, but production is not keeping pace 
with reproduction. They are having to import rice, the United Nations 
Children’s Fund has been distributing dried milk and has introduced a soya 
product—saridele—but I saw, in some parts of the hinterland, gross clinical 
malnutrition. Children are visibly suffering from kwashiorkor, the protein- 
deficiency disease which turns their hair rusty red, cracks their skin like a crazy 
pavement and condemns them either to death or to a miserable life. There is 
xerophthalmia, the blindness ‘due to vitamin A deficiency. There is hunger 
oedema, the swollen belly of a famine baby; and toxicosis, which produces 
dehydration in infants. This is so serious that they have day and night staffs at 
the clinics standing by to provide the transfusions without which the children 
would die. 

These are hunger diseases, in a countryside which traditionally has been an 
example to the world of intensive cultivation. The population is increasing at 
a rate of 2.3 per cent per annum. This means that Indonesia has to find food for 
two million extra mouths every year. 

In the Delta region of eastern Bengal—East Pakistan—I saw an ambitious 
irrigation scheme, backed by the UN Special Fund; this pumps water from the 
Ganges on to a low plateau, which, unlike the perennially drowned lands of the 
Delta, suffers from drought because of lack of precipitation. Through a system 
of 665 miles of canals with 380 engineering units there will eventually be 
irrigated 1,800,000 acres, capable of producing three food crops a year. This 
sounds impressive until you realize that the population which was forty-three 
million when I was there ten years ago is now fifty-four million. They were 
hungry then and they are more hungry now. 

The population of India is increasing by ten million a year. That is to say, a 
population equal to that of greater London or greater New York is added every 
year. Orissa, which if it was not the actual birthplace of rice was certainly 
its kindergarten, is historically a rice-exporting area. Here, too, rice is being 
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imported to feed rice growers. Industrial expansion, however spectacular in 
India, can provide neither the work nor the products for a population with this 
rate of increase. All the investments of the past ten years in the textile industries 
of India have not added an inch to the average Indian’s shirt! 

Obviously this population problem is one which has to be dealt with. It is 
no good saying that the earth is capable of maintaining ten times the present 
population of three thousand million. What is frightening is not the figures but 
the speed of the increase. It has taken homo sapiens two hundred million years to 
reach the present figure of three thousand million. On present trends it will take 
less than forty years to double that figure. The immediate and inescapable 
challenge is that by 1980 we shall have to contrive to feed another thousand 
million people. It will need all our shared skills and scientific ingenuity, and a 
great deal more international effort than exists at the moment, to provide the 
answets. 

And the answers will have to be something different from those we are 
providing now. It is true that there are vast surpluses of food in the Western 
Hemisphere. Ten years ago there were thirty-five million metric tons of surplus 
wheat and coarse grains. Today we have the incredible figure of 125 million 
tons of such surpluses in the world—mainly in the Western Hemisphere, where 
the United States Government has spent $4,000,000 in price support schemes, 
buying farm surpluses to keep up the market value. The United States is not 
ungenerous in making these foods available. I saw in south-east Asia something 
of the operations of SAC—Surplus Agricultural Commodities. Under this 
scheme much-needed foodstuffs are made available to governments, which 
market them and use the proceeds, in terms of their own currency, for agreed 
development programmes. This is a way of using food as currency. The FAO, 
with supplies made available to it, is going to extend this principle multi- 
laterally. 

I am all for it because it recognizes that, while emergency relief of this sort is 
necessary, countries cannot be left dependent on surpluses in the long term. As 
the United States has shown in the so-called ‘Soil Bank’, it is cheaper and, it can 
be argued, better for the soil, to pay farmers zo¢ to cultivate acres than to buy 
the produce of these acres and put them into store. Thus for reasons of internal 
economy or of international politics surpluses can be curtailed. In any event, 
there is the problem of distribution. There are not enough ships’ bottoms in the 
world to redistribute that 125 million tons. There never has been an Indian 
famine. There have been Orissa famines, Bengal famines, Bihar famines, and 
so on. A harvest catastrophe, like the rust-plague in Bihar, will produce a local 
or regional disaster, and, vice versa, it is locally and regionally that we must help 
people to supply themselves. ‘They must be enabled to improve their agriculture 
by methods which, through penury, peasants are unable to afford, or through 
ignorance cannot apply, or through systems of land tenure cannot extend. 

We can share our skills with them, sometimes unwisely as applying temperate- 
zone agricultural methods to tropical soils which are quite different. But even 
if we did it wisely, well-meant efforts will be frustrated if the peasants have not 
got the means. That is why the SAC is.a promising experiment, away from 
conventional economics. For example, in Indonesia, Nepal, and elsewhere I 
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saw the proceeds of SAC being invested in agricultural centres, research 
stations, training colleges, and breeding farms (cattle, poultry, fish culture, and 
so on), which were ways of helping the peasants to help themselves. 

But we need new thinking in other directions as well. What is self-evident is 
not necessarily right. For example, as an old desert hand myself, I have tended 
to be very glib about ‘bringing water to the desert’.' Having travelled 
through and flown over large tracts of Pakistan and Afghanistan, I have had 
drastic second thoughts. 

The population of West Pakistan increases by ten every five minutes, and 
every five minutes an acre of land is lost. Seventy million acres of West Pakistan 
is desert—arid for lack of rainfall—but it is also the land which the rivers, 
particularly the Indus, created, and those alluvial regions like the Sind are very 
flat. Superficially the soil, given water, is good. So seventy years ago they 
began to recover this region by irrigation. A succession of barrages have been 
built on the Indus. To British times belongs Sukkur. Ten years ago I was 
enthusiastic in my approval of the structure and purpose of the Kotri Barrage on 
the Lower Sind, east of Karachi. This was to bring into cultivation two million 
acres. This time I went to see the completion of the Gudu Barrage right in the 
middle of the Sind Desert, on the Indus, half-way between Karachi and Lahore. 
No more desolate site in the world could have been chosen, and the construc- 
tion, directed by experts under the UN Expanded Technical Assistance Pro- 
gramme, is an engineering achievement of first magnitude. It is 4,500 feet long 
and has cost about £30 million. This is to provide controlled irrigation to 
2,870,000 acres through three main canals. Today the problem of Kotri is the 
problem of salinity and that, ten years from now, may be the problem of Gudu. 
The irrigated lands are being poisoned by salt. The effect of spreading water by 
irrigation canals without corresponding mechanical drainage systems has meant 
that the water table has risen. There is very little rain, but the spreading of the 
water of the Indus under the conditions of heat has meant that the surface 
waters, in high evaporation, have led to an aggregation of salt and the under- 
ground waters have brought up salt from the subsoil. The result has been to 
create a kind of salt pan. Meanwhile, other barrages have multiplied all over 
West Pakistan, and irrigation has led to water-logging. The result is when you 
look down from the air the countryside looks as though it is suffering from a 
malignant disease. Twenty families a day on the average are losing their farms 
through salt or sogging. 

The situation is so serious that the President of the United States sent out a 
powerful scientific mission, which included his own scientific adviser, Dr Jerry 
Wiesner, to study the problem. I have spoken to members of that mission and 
they are appalled by what they have found, and one estimate I was given for the 
cost of restoring the havoc which has been wrought in a single generation was 
a thousand million dollars. I emphasize this case because in discussing the 
sharing of skills we have to consider the skills we are sharing. I am becoming 
more and more oppressed by the tyranny of the experts. By ‘tyranny’ I mean 
the domination which the expert exercises with the authority of his expertise. 
He may be the master of his subject, but he knows very little about anything 
else. It is no part of the job of an engineer building a barrage to consider the 
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hydrology of water-logging or salination. It was no part of the job of the 
agricultural experts who surveyed the suitability of the soil of the Lower Sind 
and, ten years ago, found it in ‘good heart’ to consider the effects of raising of 
the water table. Each pursues his single-minded purpose and the mistakes which 
are made by default are exaggerated by the vast amounts of money which will go 
into a crash programme to find a self-evident answer to a self-evident need. 

The same sort of thing happened in Afghanistan. Six hundred years ago 
Tamerlane and his hordes destroved an irrigation civilization in the valley of the 
Helmand and the region around Kandahar and reduced a productive area to a 
desolation which persisted until ten years ago, when the Americans went in to 
build a great barrage and canal system to restore the productivity. I saw that 
area from the air. It is incredible that in so short a time land could be reduced to 
such a scabrous condition. It glistens with salt. 

With this kind of lesson the United Nations is now trying to forestall such 
mistakes. It has launched million-dollar schemes for land and water survey. 
This is the kind of investment which it was no one’s job to undertake before. 
These are ‘feasibility projects—anticipatory wisdom. In that wisdom the 
large-scale projects which might follow may be discounted but at least 
irreparable damage may be prevented. The classical example was, of course, the 
British ground-nut scheme in Tanganyika, where {32 million might have been 
saved if the ecologists had gone in ahead of the bulldozers to appraise what 
would happen if you upset the balance of nature. If someone had studied the 
rain-shadow instead of simply looking at the rainfall records, they might have 
known in advance that they were putting the scheme on the wrong side of the 
hill. If someone had done a ground water survey, in short instead of looking at 
it merely as an engineering operation—a soil-mining operation, they would have 
done what the Special Fund is now doing. 

The trouble over the past ten years has been that most things have been 
regarded in financial terms. I do not mean that money is unimportant. We shall 
have to spend vastly more money if we are going to remove the increasing 
disparity between the highly advanced countries and the poverty-stricken 
countries. But the having to argue with Appropriations Committees of Con- 
gress, or the Treasury, has produced a wrong attitude—that the answers can be 
found in the number of zeroes behind the sterling or the dollar sign. Of course 
they cannot. What we are really talking about is a redeployment of resources, 
and the most important of all resources are human resources. I shudder when 
I hear politicians talking about ‘allocating one per cent of the national income’ 
to underdeveloped countries. This is the spirit of the flag-day, of the charity- 
minded, who feel noble and generous when they have paid their subscription. 
What we should be talking about is the use of our resources both in terms of 
materials and skills to help those countries to help themselves. 

Indeed the story of international aid since the end of the Second World War 
is not a very impressive one. The decent instinct and enlightened self-interest 
were there, sixteen years ago, but the approach was wrong. The answer obvious 
at the time was the World Bank. On my recent south-east Asian journey I have 
been agreeably impressed by the enlightenment and imagination of the Bank. 
But by definition it was a restricted instrument. It had to abide by the principles 
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of sound banking. No matter how ‘soft’ or ‘long-term’ the loans might be, the 
countries would eventually have to redeem them and, moreover, the projects 
which the Bank could finance had to conform to ‘sound’ banking principles. 
The criterion was that they ‘had to pay off’. It soon became obvious that the 
World Bank was not an effective answer. Then we had to have the Technical 
Assistance Board which, operating largely through the specialized agencies of 
the UN—FAO, Unesco, the World Health Organization, the International 
Labour Office, etc.—could demonstrate what might be done. But this became 
‘window shopping’—~like walking down the high street and seeing, behind 
plate glass, the things you might have if only you could afford them. So in 
turn we had to have the Special Fund which could finance projects which were 
far-sighted, but unpredictable in any terms which bankers would understand, 
and we have also had to have IDA, the International Development Association. 
This is an adjunct of the World Bank but its purposes are defined as ‘to promote 
economic development, increase productivity and thus raise standards of living 
in the less developed areas of the world, in particular by providing finance to 
meet their important developmental requirements on terms which are more 
flexible and bear less heavily on the balance of payments than those of conven- 
tional loans’. 

The moves are all in the right direction. The ‘philosophy’ is increasingly 
concerned with ‘investment in human resources’. Now what is meant by that? 
This is what I would consider the real infra-structure. The economists think of 
the infra-structure as preparing the physical amenities which will produce a 
flow of investments. These have been conceived as ports, railways, roads, 
telephones, electrical supplies, which it is not the job of an industry itself to 
create but rather to take for granted. But in populated countries surely the most 
important factor in the successful development of industry is the human 
material available. It is difficult to build a factory on a bog and it is just as 
difficult, if not impossible, to build modern industry, the developments for 
which those countries are looking, on a morass of poverty—sick, hungry, and 
ignorant people. 

This was recognized in the charters of most of the UN agencies, but what 
they represent has received a relatively small part of the thousands of millions 
spent in aid over the past ten, or sixteen, years. The World Health Organization, 
WHO, has done, with the help of the United Nations Children’s Fund, a remark- 
able job in reducing the mass-diseases, with the result that people are living 
longer; children are surviving the lethal diseases of infancy and the hazards of 
toddlers to marry and to multiply. It has had the advantage of a medical 
breakthrough in terms of the antibiotics and the insecticides. The result is that 
the span of life in India, which was about thirty in 1946, is about fifty today. 
This in callous demographic terms means that the average mother who might 
have died at thirty can have fifteen more children. 

FAO has not had the advantage of such a breakthrough. Agriculture is a 
way of life and it is very difficult to change a way of life. You cannot multiply 
acres as fast as you can multiply children. And today we have the Freedom from 
Hunger Campaign, emphasizing the need to help people to help themselves. 
The answers do not entirely lie in mammoth projects, like irrigation barrages. 
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They can effectively lie in simple ways, like improved seeds, new forms of rice, 
simple improvements in cultivation, rural industries to take the surplus popula- 
tion off the land, from sub-subsistence farming of too small plots, so that better 
methods can be employed. 

Unesco has had a tougher assignment. It is a truism that sick and hungry 
people cannot learn, so that, in a way, it has had to follow WHO and FAO. But 
it also has to traffic in ideas and has been hampered by the ideologies of the 
Cold War and the suspicions in new countries of outside influences on the 
minds of the young. It has also been confronted by the difficulty that, while 
the principles of universal education may, indeed, be universal, the practices are 
definitely not. I know that it is according to the book to use radio-teaching 
where there is a deficiency in the quantity and quality of teachers, but Ifound it 
uncomfortably incongruous to hear a Big Brother voice, with a decided BBC 
accent, thrusting its way into a jungle schoolroom and saying in barrack-square 
brusqueness: “Now, teacher, ask the children to repeat after me...’. Perhaps it 
is good pedagogy, though I doubt it, to talk about the Eskimos to longhouse 
children on the equator. It is at least better than the affliction of Eskimo 
children whom I heard being taught the dates of the Wars of the Roses and kerb 
drill (although they had never seen a wheeled vehicle) one hundred miles north 
of the Arctic Circle. The other manifest difficulty is that teachers are the 
academic untouchables, the professional sweepers, badly paid and poorly 
regarded, everywhere as far as I could judge except in Malaya, where they are 
paid and treated as an élite—as they should be if we want the best for the new 
generation. They are supposed to be equipping young minds to staff, and to 
make the most of the opportunities provided by, the material developments— 
new steelworks, new factories, and new services. l 

‘Find me ten thousand teachers,’ said Biju Patnaik, the Chief Minister of 
Orissa ‘and I will solve the problems of my state.’ What a hope! There are not 
ten thousand teachers to be had. There are not the schools in which they might 
teach. The parents of Orissa cannot afford to let their children go to school, or, 
if they should, to keep them there long enough to acquire any good, because the 
children are wage-earners in impoverished homes. 

In Orissa there is the vast steelworks, built in a jungle by the West Germans. 
It was scheduled to produce one million tons of steel a year. It, has fallen short 
by 60 per cent. The West Germans blame the labour supply—untutored 
tribesmen. But the truth is that they did not share skills; they imposed their own. 
They transferred the practices of the Ruhr to the jungle, without really acquaint- 
ing themselves with the eccentricities of the ores and coals, let alone with the 
peculiarities of the peoples. This is another example of the tyrannical assump- 
tions of the experts. 

The converse was expressed by the Chief Minister; he said, ‘We have ex- 
changed a political imperialism for an industrial imperialism. We have no 
trained people to replace the Germans. We have good scientists but we have no 
foremen, because we have no cadre of adequately educated people.’ 

Which brings me to my own cliché: the developing countries are being 
frustrated by the missing piston-ring and the missing foreman. 

By the missing piston-ring I mean the shortage of spare parts and the in- 
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ability to improvise them. People who travel abroad know the gripe about the 
failure of British motor manufacturers to provide proper servicing and adequate 
spare parts. Magnify that into all the machines and instruments which are 
wished on to developing countries. I say ‘wished on to’ because there is a good 
deal of huckstering which masquerades as aid. There are mechanical surpluses 
as well as agricultural surpluses. There is a tendency, of spurious good inten- 
tion, to provide obsolete, or obsolescent, machinery for new countries—like 
benevolently giving a dress to the char. But if they are obsolete or obsolescent 
it also means that the spare parts have been discontinued. If they cannot order 
parts—or if they cannot get them for months—and if they cannot have the 
skills to improvise them, then factories, or vehicles, stand idle. Maintenance is 
one of the biggest problems in the world today. I know it is unfair, but not 
entirely untrue, to say that it is like offering a competitor a car which you don’t 
want and which the pits cannot handle. You will win the race, while pretending 
he is in it. 

And then there is the missing foreman. It is true that I meet everywhere 
excellent indigenous scientists. Most of them—at least in the top bracket—will 
have been trained abroad. They will have been trained away from the conditions 
in which they will have to work (for example, doctors who never go back to the 
villages where they are needed), but even if the research conditions exist the 
difficulty is to transfer them technologically to the factory floor or to the market 
(for instance, multi-purpose food). There is the missing foreman. 

This brings me to the unappreciated role of the International Labour Office— 
unappreciated, that is, in the uninformed world outside the countries it is 
helping. Ten years ago, when | told the French photographer who was going 
with me that ILO was part of our assignment, he exploded. He was not going 
to the jungle, he said, to photograph filing cabinets! That—the idea of papers 
and conventions, conditions of service, wage-agreements—is still very much the 
impression which people have of the functions of the International Labour 
Office. But its present role is very different. It is out there in the field, roughing 
it with the rest of them. It is, with FAO, encouraging the development of rural 
industries. It is helping to create producer and consumer co-operatives, like the 
co-operative store I saw in the treetops in a longhouse in equatorial Borneo. 
It is organizing and staffing polytechnics and training courses for operatives, 
foremen, managers, and productivity experts. In East Bengal it is training 
marine diesel engineers—very important work in a region where most of the 
transport is by river. All this is going on, but still on a small scale in relation 
to the magnitude of the problem; although I think most of my ILO friends in 
the field would agree that, both in scale and quality-wise, it would be difficult 
to extend it very far; this is because of the lack of primary schools, middle 
schools and high schools to provide the proper intake. 

All this is duplicated, multiplicated, in terms of bilateral aid—American, 
Russian, West German, and so on. It begs the everlasting question of how you 
get the people to train if there are not enough primary schools to provide the 
intake. 

It also raises the question of what sharing skills really means. Surely it means 
the transfer of knowledge and experience. Neanderthal man was backward 
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because, while he had the instincts of the tool-making animal, he could only 
demonstrate because he could not articulate. The skills of the Neolithic onwards 
were due, undoubtedly, to the powers to communicate. It was possible in the 
long traditions of the crafts and guilds to pass on the mysteries from master to 
apprentice, and for skilled men to travel everywhere, without necessarily 
knowing other languages, like the freemasons carrying the diplomas in the 
rituals and code signs which certified their craft-qualifications as certainly as the 
letters after a graduate’s name. England, in the first Industrial Revolution, 
managed to mechanize illiteracy and, in the smugness of industrial success, 
postpone education until 1872. But in the nineteenth century other countries 
in Europe, and the United States, wanting to get in on the Industrial Revolution, 
recognized that there was an alternative to the master-to-man transfer of skills; 
that it was possible to educate people in technics. Classroom teaching could be a 
substitute for apprenticeship. This led to the establishment of the Ecole 
Centrale of Paris and the polytechnics of Germany and Switzerland. The first 
country seriously to challenge Britain was Belgium and for reasons as coercive 
and urgent as those which prevail in the underdeveloped countries today. When 
Leopold became King of the Belgians, being Queen Victoria’s favourite uncle 
and having spent most of his time in Britain, he had insight into the nature and 
practices of British industry. In 1842 primary schools were made compulsory 
in every commune in Belgium. In 1845 over half a million Belgians were 
unemployed because British mass-produced line had destroyed the handloom 
trade. This coincided with a crop failure, and the government had to undertake 
public works. These included the building of railways, canals, and roads, but 
they also included schools, technical schools and technical colleges, and model 
workshops, where the products of an educational system could acquire the 
skills. Because of the compulsion of circumstance, Belgium had to artefact an 
industrial revolution and did so with such success that it got the contract for 
an iron bridge in Glasgow, in the heart of the iron and steel industry of Scotland. 
(It was quite a shock for me to get an invitation to the centenary of MIT and 
to realize that in Massachusetts there had been a technological college forty 
years ahead of the consolidation of Imperial College in the country which had 
fathered the Industrial Revolution.) 

The transfer of knowledge today can be by example—by the introduction of 
experts to demonstrate what can be done provided that they have competent 
indigenous counterparts who can function when the experts leave—or it can 
be by educational methods which can be initiated, and, later, ‘topped up’ by 
experts from abroad, or by sending students abroad. But the only way it will 
‘take’, as one says of vaccination, is if there are prepared minds, like the sensi- 
tized film which accepts the photographic image. There is no substitute for a 
grounding in education. 

Now I want to say as emphatically as I can that, wherever I have been on my 
recent journey or on any other journey, there is only one hunger which is 
greater and more clamorous than belly-hunger and that is brain-hunger. In most 
of the countries I have visited they are working two and three shifts a day in 
the available schools. It is not only the children; it is the adults. Anti-illiteracy 
is not just a cult; it is a conscious need. 
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There is a famine in books—at every level. I am a good internationalist and 
not a bit chauvinistic but I deplore the failure of British publishers who fail to 
recognize the fantastic opportunities which enlightened self-interest provides, 
and which the USSR has recognized—not, I want to say, with subversive 
motives; any merit they acquire is by making textbooks cheaply available, 
either in the languages of the country, or, more usually, in English. How can 
business men, and that is what my own publishers certainly are, ignore a market 
of 1,250 million in the area I have just left? I fnd my publisher friends anxiously 
canvassing the possibilities of the Common Market. It is nothing compared 
with the ravenous craving for the printed word in underdeveloped countries. 

Let me give you an example: for devious reasons Afghanistan up to now has 


had English (that is American), French, and German /yeées. It now has a quite 


impressive university with an oversubscribed medical school and science 
faculty. The students arrive—including, nowadays, unveiled women-—with the 
disability of language. The foreign professors lecture in whatever may be their 
own native tongue, with their Afghan counterparts (their associate professors) 
acting as interpreters into Afghan Persian—the only common ground for those 
who have been brought up in English, French, and German. The library is 
pathetic. The students have no proper textbooks and can only work from the 
cyclostyled Farsi lecture notes. Presently, the Russians are sure to move in and 
provide books in Farsi—accompanied by fellowships to study in Moscow. 

I make it a rule when I am speaking to experts never to discuss their own 
expertise. My only qualification here, or in the University of Edinburgh, is to 
tell the experts the conditions in which, in a world which is now a planet 
shrunken by sputnik, they will have to apply their expertise. I have seen quite a 
lot of libraries and documentation centres on my recent travels. They are, 
within limitations relative to the magnitude of the problem, doing a magnificent 
job. But tell me how, for instance, we are going to meet the needs of the sixty- 
six medical colleges which have been opened in India, either in terms of essential 
medical literature or of qualified teachers. 

We can only help people to help themselves. We cannot do their jobs for 
them. But ‘we’ means the comprehensive ‘we’—the people of the whole world. 
There is no longer any compartmentalization. We are all in it together. The 
impoverished countries are, in our shrunken world, like a slum at the bottom of 
our garden. Contagion can spread from it. The slum-dwellers are liable to die 
of hunger on our doorstep. They lower the tone of the neighbourhood and 
devalue our own prosperity, but they are also a constant shame and reproach 
to us. 

Sharing skills is the least we can do. We have to do much more. We cannot 
treat this as putting money in the blind man’s tin. We have to give all the 
knowledge and experience which we have got and support them by redeploy- 
ment of our resources. We will not do that by exchanging minibuses for 
Mercedes cars in the bazaar and mart of a European system. There has to be 
much more fundamental thinking. By 1980 only one in four of the four 
thousand million souls on this earth will be North Temperate Zone Man—a 
useful term for evading, while including, American, Russian and the potential 
Common Market of Europe. The other three will belong to the countries 
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which we now call ‘underdeveloped’ without which, and their resources of raw 
materials, the highly developed countries cannot maintain their standard of life. 
The only way of maintaining or expanding those standards is to ensure that the 
other countries develop their resources to their own, and to our, benefit. For 
the last ten years we have never had it so good and Jack has been all right 
because we have been exploiting the cheap commodity prices of those countries. 
As Hammarskjold pointed out, a 5 per cent drop in the trading figures of any 
underdeveloped country wipes out the good effects of all aid, multilateral, 
bilateral, and private investment. In the last ten years the gap between the 
wealthy nations and the poor ones has not narrowed; it has widened. The 
wealthier ones are much wealthier and, by comparison, the poor are much 
poorer—a sorry comment on ‘the bold new programme’ which President 
Truman announced. There is something dangerously wrong, economically 
unsound, and morally outrageous in the present situation. 

The ‘shared skills’ are a common heritage which by reinvestment—investment 
in people—can enhance the riches of this, our earth. 


DISCUSSION 


The Chairman invited questions and comments, remarking that in the field of communication 
Aslib was well aware of the need for sharing skills. 

Mr A.H. Holloway (Admiralty Centre for Scientific Information and Liaison) asked first 
why it was that the early irrigation of Afghanistan, destroyed by Tamerlane, had not led to 
soil-salinity; and secondly he remarked that sharing of skills seemed always to increase the 
population out of proportion to subsistence. 

The speaker answered that the early irrigation, being less widely spread, had drained back to 
the river as an ‘inland delta’ but that the wider and shallower recent schemes of irrigation did 
not flow back to the river and deposited salt over the whole area. To the second comment he 
replied that if people have to live like animals they will breed like animals. The gradual 
emancipation of women, through meeting Western professional women in clinics and through 
other technical zid services, and the slow process of education would gradually improve 
conditions and lead to birth-control as a counterpoise to death-control. 

The Chairman in thanking the speaker regretted that there was so little time for discussion 
but pointed out that, thanks to British Railways, Ritchie Calder would be spending an extra 
day at the Confetence and delegates would therefore have opportunities for further enjoyment 
of his wit and krowledge. 
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THE FOREIGN LANGUAGE BARRIER 


J-E.HOLMSTROM, PH.D., M.I.C.E., F.l.L., F.LINF.SC. 
364 Annual Conference, Blackpool, October 1962 


DEALLY all science should belong to everyone, in the sense that everyone 

needing scientific information for whatever purpose ought to be able to 
procure quickly the most apposite items of the whole world’s literature and be 
equally able to understand and use them wherever they come from. 

That ideal, we all know, is very far from being realized. There are two main 
obstacles to its realization. One of them is not so much a ‘barrier’ as an embarras 
de richesses: several millions of new scientific publications appear every yéar—to 
say nothing of the millions upon millions already heaped up in the ‘world’s 
libraries—so that it is difficult to narrow down the choice to the best few for 
meeting any given individual’s needs at any given moment. How to overcome 
this difficulty is the basic problem facing special librarians or information 
scientists ot documentalists or whatever you like to call them. 

It is not, however, this problem that I have been asked to talk about this 
morning, but the other major hindrance to the universal and equal availability 
of all written and spoken information: the foreign language barrier. Properly 
speaking, that title is a misnomer: it should be in the plural. There is not one 
language barrier but 2,796 of them, if you want to include all subjects and levels 
of discussion, that being the approximate number of languages (apart from 
dialects) which linguists have distinguished and classified. If you think that 
number unrealistic for consideration you can reduce it to seventy-five, which is 
the number of languages for which people have thought it worth while to make 


‘scientific or technical dictionaries as listed in the Unesco Bibliography,! or you 


can say there are between thirty and fifty barriers if you want to consider only 
those languages in which significant amounts of pure and applied science are 
published, that being about the number from which, for instance, the Common- 
wealth Agricultural Bureaux and also the medical abstracting journals make 
occasional abstracts in English. The relative amounts published in different 
languages vary somewhat from one branch of science and technology to another. 
For instance, there is evidence that something like two-thirds of the world’s 
engineering literature is in English but only about half the world’s chemical 
literature is in our language. Indeed that was the case ten years ago, since when 
German has probably caught up again and the output of Russian has undoubt- 
edly continued to increase in all branches of science. 

Statistics on these matters can be only fragmentary and indirect. They may 
be found, such as they are, at the beginning of the report on Scientific and technical 
translating and other aspects of the language problem published by Unesco in 1957.” 
But probably it would not be wrong to assume as the overall order of importance 
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English, Russian, German, French, followed a long way behind by other Slav 
languages such as Polish and by Dutch, Italian, Japanese, and Spanish, which I 
have named in alphabetical order of their English names as I just do not know 
in what order they should come as regards the amount of scientific literature 
now published in them. ; 

I have mentioned here nine major languages but there is a tenth which, 
unimportant at present, may in twenty or fewer years’ time even exceed Russian 
or English: namely Chinese. When we consider that something like one-quarter 
of the world’s population speak that language, and that this very intelligent, 
very hardworking people (as I know from having once lived among them), 
increasing at such a rate that there are now 150 more of them than when I began 
this talk, is busy revolutionizing its economy, its industry, and its education on 
modern lines, the surmise seems inescapable that Chinese is a language in which 
significant quantities of worth-while scientific information are destined to be 
published. But this is speculative. : 

The upshot of what I have tried to indicate up to now is that, so far from all 
published science being freely available to everyone, English readers are losing 
the potential benefit of at least half of it except to the extent that either they are 
able to read foreign languages in the original—including Russian, and a few 
years hence probably including also Chinese—or to the extent that the foreign 
literature is translated into some language which they are able to read. - 

Yet there is absolutely no justification for assuming a prior? that the potentially 
most useful item of information to assist any given scientist in meeting any 
given purpose at any given moment is more likely to have been published in one 
language than in any other. The best item is no more likely to exist in the frac- 
tion of the world’s literature which he happens to be able to read for himself 
than in the perhaps equal or larger fraction which, so far as he is concerned, is 
running to waste because it has not been translated and he cannot read it in the 
original. 

In the picture shown on page 415 I have tried to represent the situation 
quantitatively—though, in the absence of proper statistics, of course only as 
regards relative orders of magnitude. It is as if the scientific products of each 
language area are shut off from the rest of the world by a wall through which, 
except in the case of English, there are only narrow slits. Chinese is represented 
as a sort of spectre overtowering the rest in 1980. The areas of these linguistic 
citadels in my picture are supposed to be proportional to the amounts of 
scientific literature published in those languages. The widths of the slits in the 
walls are supposed to be proportional to the total numbers of scientists of 
other mother tongues who can read the language in question. For how those 
proportions have been assessed I must refer you to the Unesco report, which 
itself shows them in a different sort of diagram. If you want to carry the imagery 
further you can imagine tunnels driven under the walls, the cross-sections of 
which are proportional to the amounts of translating done from each language, 
though how to estimate these cross-sections I do not know (statistics of language 
use are a subject badly needing research—it might be a good one for a Ph.D. 
thesis). You can also think of U-2 flights taking place over the tops, represent- 
ing the efforts of abstracting and referencing services to find out and tell us what 
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is inside so that we can decide whether it is worth exploring further (with the 
difference from world politics that those inside will not in the least mind our 
doing so). Finally, the heights of the walls are meant to correspond with the 
relative difficulty to an Englishman or an American of learning the respective 
foreign languages—but this of course is purely impressionistic on my part. 

I have drawn this picture with the English citadel in the middle, and the 
Openings in its walls are meant to be proportional to the numbers of foreign 
scientists and technologists who are able to read English (which incidentally is 
a very much bigger proportion than the other way round). As both I and my 
present audience are anglocentric by education and outlook this seemed the 
natural way of drawing it; but we ought to beware of adopting too anglocentric 
an attitude when considering the question of an international language, as I shall 
ina moment. And even from a national and business point of view, exports of 
scientific information ate just as important in the long run as imports. 

Looked at this way, the damage which has ensued to science and to human 
enlightenment and progress in general, through the imprudence of the Israelites 
in starting to build a Tower of Babel, becomes sufficiently striking. That being 
the situation, what can be done about it, and what is in fact now being done 
about it? 3 
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Before I attempt to answer this, let me say two things. For brevity I shall use 
the single words ‘science’, ‘scier-tific’, and ‘scientist’ in a very broad sense to 
cover all branches of the natural sciences and social sciences and their applica- 
tions in industry, engineering, medicine, agriculture, and so on. Secondly, Iam 
concerned here with languages solely from the standpoint of their use as 
vehicles for the transmission of information and arguments relating to these 
scientific subjects, not with what is perhaps the higher use of languages, the 
conveyance and stimulation of emotive or evocative effects as in literature 
properly so called. This distinction is important. It is the one which Professor 
R.O. Kapp in his excellent manual The presentation of technical information’ makes 
between ‘functional’ and ‘imaginative’ English, or between what J. B. Casa- 
grande has called ‘pragmatic’ and ‘aesthetic’. 

In principle there are three ways of reducing the impairment of its unity which 
science suffers through being published in such a variety of languages, One is 
to do whatever may be possible to reduce the number so used: as it were to run 
several or all of the citadels tc gether. Another is to do whatever may be 
possible to improve the ability of scientists to read one another’s languages so 
as not to need translations: as it were to widen the slits in the walls. The third 
is to do what may be possible to amplify and improve the supply of translations. 

As regards the first, it is obvious that if one language of scientific publication 
were tending or could be made to oust the others (or some of the others) and if 
all scientists were to learn to read that language, the need for learning other 
languages or for making translations would be correspondingly reduced. As 
regards this happening of its own accord there are two contrary tendencies at 
work. On the one hand, originating quite outside science as a consequence of 
what might loosely be described as the running down of Western European 
imperialism, there is a centrifugal tendency away from continuing to use the 
existing major languages. In countries whose independent sovereignty is of 
recent date the use of local national languages for all purposes, including science 
at least on its applied side, is felt as part of the very stuff of exuberant nationhood, 
as an essential element in the ability to say ‘we’. It is natural for the people 
concerned to expect that an efflorescence of their national life and culture will 
best be fertilized by using their own languages. Indeed this can scarcely be 
expected to occur unless the channels of thought are those which are native to 
the people who do the thinking. Educationally it may be unsound to make a 
foreign language the means of developing the capacity for thought. It is more 
or less consciously on such grounds as these that Israel, for instance, has 
modernized the Hebrew language for official (including scientific) use, and 
Indonesia has adapted and developed its form of Malay under the name of 
Bahasa Indonesia. Other examples might be quoted, the most extensive of 
course being that of India with its 357 million people (apart from the seventy-six 
million in Pakistan, now separate), where education at the lower levels is now 
organized in the appropriate Regional language (of which twelve are recognized 
and being systematically developed) but at the secondary and highest levels also 
in the Federal language (adapted from Hindi) along with English in order to 
impart the ability to read books in the latter. 

Such is the official policy, but it is evident that English continues to be used 
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more widely, and will continue to be used more permanently, in India, at the 
higher levels of science such as in reporting original research, than was con- 
templated immediately after independence. Thus in India and Pakistan the 
documentation centres called Insdoc and Pansdoc which Unesco helped to 
establish are called upon to make many hundreds of translations every year from 
a great variety of languages all into English, never into the Federal or Regional 
languages. 

This illustrates how in India as elsewhere—including European countries 
even before the Second World War, as discussed by Professor J. D. Bernal in 
the first edition of his book The social function of science,* the centrifugal trend I 
have mentioned is more or less balanced by a centripetal one, in the sense that 
what he calls ‘circles of scientific intercommunication’ have become established 
which are based on the leadership of the greater industrialized countries of the 
world—circles whose membership is by no means confined to native users of the 
languages concerned. The German circle, he wrote in 1939, ‘is or was far more 
closely knit than the others . . . so that professorships could be given indis- 
criminately ... to any citizens ... not only [of] Germany and Austria but most 
of Scandinavia, Switzerland and other Central European countries. ‘The French 
circle once predominant in science is now shrunk in relative importance. Before 
the revolution, Russian science was a small subsidiary of German and French 
science but now its output greatly surpasses that of France...’. 

On a more ‘applied’ plane than that which Professor Bernal had in mind, the 
same sort of thing may be seen happening. Thus in aviation English has become 
almost an international language; air pilots and everyone else concerned have 
to learn it in order to do their job. So do officers connected with Nato, for 
instance. But having mentioned that, this is a good point at which to interpolate 
a warning against identifying the word ‘international’ with ‘common to the 
Western half of the world’. Before we lull ourselves with the assumption that 
English (particularly in its American variety) is automatically becoming a 
world language and that all we need do is to sit kack and watch it happen, let us 
remember that on the other side of the iron curtain just the same thing is 
occurring, and is being actively stimulated with political force behind it, in Russian. 

This brings us to the consideration of international auxiliary languages 
artificially constructed for ease in learning, like Esperanto, What are the 
prospects for one of these providing a solution to our problem? First of all, in 
order to soothe and ensure calm consideration by those who see in a natural 
‘ethnic’ language a lovable thing with an ancestry and traditions behind it, with 
human eccentricities and something like a soul, to whom Esperanto or its likes 
may seem as repugnant as the idea of a baby originated in a test tube, the word 
‘auxiliary’ (which its advocates, to do them justice, always prefix to the word 
‘language’ when describing it) ought to be underlined several times and never 
allowed to be forgotten. But that is not the point. No one is suggesting we 
should use Esperanto for composing and singing love sonnets, or for bringing 
up children or for otherwise replacing our mother tongue in any way. The 
suggestion is simply that everyone besides being educated in his mother tongue 
should also learn this device for exchanging faccual information and argument 
with foreigners, using a vocabulary which is largely international already and a 
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grammar of the utmost simplicity stated in sixteen rules to which there are no 
exceptions, which can be learned in a few minutes off one sheet of paper. I can 
read Esperanto myself without difficulty, and understand most of it when 
` spoken (the sound of it is quite attractive) though I have never devoted more 
than this amount of deliberate stady to it. 

My own opinion is that if we lived in a rational world an auxiliary inter- 
national language, very easily learned, in which all science of more than local 
potential interest would be published, and which could be used on equal terms 
by everyone at international conferences, would be the solution. But we do not 
live in a rational world and we have to be realistic in facing the fact that esper- 
atitists in the course of nearly seventy years have not yet succeeded in persuading 
more than some hundreds of thousands of people, or at most a million or two, 
to learn it. Probably the reason for this is the vicious circle that until a larger 
number of people already know Esperanto there will not be a strong enough 
incentive for yet others to learn it. As has been well said, ‘if you are to go to the 
trouble of learning a language you need to feel that you will get a return for your 
toil this very year. You want a vast and undelayed expansion of your contacts. 
The feeling that you are contributing in your small way to an idealistic but 
doubtful future is an inadequate motive. It is sad, but it is so’. 

Esperanto is the oldest extant and most widespread of intended international 
auxiliary languages, with the largest network of associations spreading it and 
with several journals published in it. It is not however the only one. In fact 
several hundred have been suggested, most of them forgotten after a few years 
of advocacy by a few enthusiasts, but several surviving with an organized body 
of supporters and some sort of regular publication. One which seems to me to 
have special merits for scientific use, by reason of the philosophy on which it is 
based, is Interlingua. 

On this question of there being so many candidates for the post of inter- 
national language, both among natural ethnic languages and artificially created 
ones, an interesting proposal has been made by Professor Mario Pei who is a 
noted linguist at Columbia University, New York, in his book Oxe /anguage for 
the world.& The trouble which has hindered progress in this direction, he says, is 
that the protagonists of these languages have been trying to sell the world two 
things at once: the principle that a# international language would be a good 
thing to have, and their reasons for contending that their own particular pet is 
better than the others. What he proposes, therefore, is the following sequence 
of steps: 7, Induce governments to accept beforehand the obligation, after some 
one language shall have been agreed upon, to arrange for that language to be 
taught in all schools. #, Hold a conference using a procedure designed to 
prevent any further time being wasted after the proponents and opponents of 
each suggested language have been given a set time to state their case, before 
proceeding to the vote by a succession of eliminatory ballots. 77, Leave an 
interval of five years to allow time on the one hand for any necessary trimming 
of the chosen language to make it suitable for international use (such as by 
phoneticizing its spelling) and on the other hand for teacher training. i, Put 
the scheme into top gear, so that twenty years later everybody, in all the parti- 
cipating countries, will be able to intercommunicate. 
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Before leaving the subject of international languages let me remind you that 
mathematical, physical, and chemical science and some branches of engineering 
have a partial one already, in the shape of symbols which can be built up into 
formulae, equations, circuit diagrams, flow sheets, and so forth. In technology 
the British Standards Institution and its opposite numbers in other countries, 
as well as the International Standards Organization, are doing a lot to encourage 
uniformity in this respect, which is the only respect (apart from numbers and 
the conventional signs in maps) where Westerners adopt the Chinese principle of 
using ideographic symbols which directly identify the concepts to which we 
want to refer, instead of using alphabetical phonetic symbols which merely 
represent the noises we make when we talk about them, the noises varying from 
country to country. On philosophical grounds there is a lot to be said for that 
principle, which Leibnitz laid down three hundred years ago. Some years ago 
C.K. Bliss (not the American librarian and classificationist but an Austrian 
technical graduate who settled in Australia after working in China) worked out 
a complete system of ideographic writing and, with the encouragement of 
Bertrand Russell among others, founded in Sydney an Institute of Semanto- 
graphy to propagate it. 

On the matter of improving and generalizing the ability of scientists to read 
foreign languages so as to reduce the need for translations I shall mention only 
afew points. First, a person who is well versed in some specialized subject has 
a great starting advantage, in language learning, over one who is not, because 
the meanings of specialized terms and statements in a text on that subject will 
often be more or less obvious to him from the context, symbols, and illustrations 
even if he has never seen them before and has no dictionary which gives them. 
However rudimentary his knowledge of the language as such, the technical 
‘concepts which he shares with the foreign author will act as stepping stones, 
not stumbling blocks, which he can feel with his feet even when they are 
submerged under the flow of foreign language. They will help him to under- 
stand the parts which are not so technical. That being so, the advice I would 
give any technical man who wants to improve his reading knowledge of a 
foreign language is to do what I did myself to improve my French and German 
when I was living by myself in the Malay jungle on an engineering job: subscribe 
to a suitable journal in the foreign language, as specialized and technical as 
possible and containing as many illustrations and symbols as possible. Do not 
rely on some journal being passed from hand to hand within the organization 
to which you belong but pay to have your own copy posted to your home. The 
point of this is that however busy you may be, the fact of its regularly arriving 
week by week will at least make you take off the wrapper and look through it, 
occasionally reading an article or book review or even just an advertisement, 
and then leaving it about so that there is a chance you will later read more. 

Following much the same line of thought, it would be useful if Aslib or 
someone else would take the initiative of trying to re-establish the Engineers’ 
German Circle which existed in London till 1939 and in starting similar societies 
for other languages (including Russian) and at other places. This had about one 
hundred members and at its meetings, held in the Institution of Mechanical 
Engineers, German engineers visiting London were invited to read papers 
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about their work or on any technical subject, illustrated by numerous lantern 
slides. To make it easier for beginners they were asked to speak a little more 
carefully than they normally might in addressing their own countrymen, but all 
the proceedings, including the subsequent discussion, were in German. It was 
very instructive, apart from the fact that many of the papers had great technical 
interest. 

I myself have hardly any experience in language teaching, but the Aslib 
report® contains a useful section on the results that can be obtained by specialized 
language courses for scientists. The Unesco report contains the germ of an idea 
which I have not yet had a chance to try out, but now put forward in case 
someone else would like to do so. It would constitute an exercise for technical 
language students at the same time as a means of reducing the translation work 
needed within an organization. The idea is this: take a foreign article and get 
students to translate it orally in class, using them as guinea pigs in order to make 
notes of the difficulties they encounter. Obtaining copyright clearance if 
necessary, have the article photocopied with a very wide margin. In this margin, 
type translations of the headings and of keywords and salient passages in the 
text, along with notes that might help a reader with only a slight knowledge of 
the foreign language to make out the rest—or anyway to see what proportions 
of it he can and cannot understand, and to decide whether he wants more of it 
translated. Mathematical or chemical formulae, and so on, and illustrations can 
of course be left untouched. The annotated photocopies can then be circulated 
to any potentially interested people in the organization. 

If the scientific world cannot be persuaded to adopt one international language 
of publication, those scientists who do not want to lose the benefit of half the 
world’s literature but who will not take the trouble of learning to read German, 
French, Dutch, Italian, Spanish, Polish, Russian, Chinese, etc., for themselves 
will just have to go on relying on translations. If one translating job has to 
await its turn among others, the process is apt to be slow as well as expensive. 
Its quality is governed by the fact (which seems obvious but is surprisingly often 
disregarded) that nobody can properly translate what he does not understand— 

. for translation is not just a process of blindly looking up words in a dictionary 
and replacing one string of them by another; it involves seizing the sense and 
nuances of each passage which the author has expressed in the original language 
and then independently re-expressing that sense and those nuances in the target 
language. Therefore it has to be done either by one person who combines 
technical understanding of the special subject matter with awareness of the 
subtleties of the original language and with ability to write well in the target 
language, or else by two or three people who can meet these requirements by 
working together. Therefore it is necessarily expensive, because (apart from the 
fun of it, which is considerable) there is no reason why people possessing these 
combined skills should apply them to translating rather than to other pro- 
fessional work by which they might earn more. 

The economics of it can be described very simply by the following example. 
If someone wants to make use of an article in a language he can read himself he 
can buy a copy of the periodical containing it for, say, three shillings or perhaps 
borrow it for nothing at all; if, however, a foreign article of five thousand words 
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has to be translated for the sole benefit of one person, the cost on his behalf, at 
the Institute of Linguists rates which represent no more than a reasonable 
economic minimum from the translator’s point of view, will be at least £15, 
which is a hundred times as much. Therefore it will not be worth while, from 
the consumer’s point of view, to have that particular article translated unless he 
has reason to assume it will be worth a hundred times as much to him as anything 
which might be found available in his own language. 

There are two ways of reducing the cost from what I have called the con- 
sumer’s point of view without underpaying the supplier. One of them is not 
to make a complete translation in typescript of a whole article straight off, but 
to have a staff translator within the organization who, sitting with the person 
potentially interested in it, will orally and informally translate the gist of it and 
find out how much of it, if any, needs translating properly in typescript. This 
can be an excellent system, helping incidentally to improve the special subject 
knowledge of the translator as well as the linguistic knowledge of the person to 
whom the contents of the foreign article are explained. A tame linguist within 
the organization, perhaps with assistants so that he becomes the head of a 
setvice, can perform other useful functions also. He can give language lessons 
to reduce the need for translations (I know of a research institute in India where 
this is done). He can act as editor and organize team work in translating; and 
he can farm work out to freelances and agencies when there is too much to do 
internally or in the case of languages not provided for internally. 

The other way of reducing the unit cost of translating is to spread the total 
by making copies of the same translation available to many readers, not confined 
to members of the establishment which has originated the translation. This 
requires considerable organizing, but it also saves duplication of effort through 
several independent translations being made of the same foreign text. Both the 
Unesco and the Aslib reports deal with this point. If the probable readership 
is big enough the translations can be printed either from set type or by photolitho 
and the thing becomes a publishing venture like any other. Books which have 
been translated are listed in the big Index Translationum issued annually by Unesco 
giving bibliographical details of about twenty thousand translations published 
in the previous year from and into about one hundred languages, grouped under 
the ten main classes of the Universal Decimal Classification (including 5, 
Natural Sciences and 6, Applied Sciences), and fully indexed. This does not, 
however, mention translations of articles in periodicals which, as we all know, 
make up the largest and most important.part of scientific literature. As regards 
Russian, there has been a very considerable development in the last fifteen years 
of what are called ‘cover-to-cover’ translations into English of each number of a 
particular journal, as discussed and listed in the Aslib report. 

There are almost no cover-to-cover translations except of these Russian 
journals, but there are several ways by which copies of translations existing only 
in typescript can be made available to anyone who wants them. One of these is 
exemplified in the Commonwealth Index of Scientific Translations started in 
1951. Each country co-operating in this has an appointed agency which collects 
details of translations of articles and reports made by organizations in that 
country and sends them to the British Commonwealth Scientific Office in 
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London. The latter transfers the references, in a standard form, to stencils from 
which index cards are run off and distributed to all the agencies in fortnightly 
batches, totalling about one thousand references a year, enabling the agencies 
to tell inquirers what translations of articles and reports are avatlable—of which 
copies can be had on application to the holders of the originals, wherever these 
may be. In the United Kingdom the agent is Aslib, which has adopted the 
useful practice of temporarily adding coloured cards to the index in reference to 
translations notified to it as having been ordered but not yet as completed, 
thereby considerably reducing the time-lag of several months during which 
there existed the risk of duplication. The makers of translations in this country 
contributing to the Commonwealth Index include establishments of the Depart- 
ment of Scientific and Industrial Research, research organizations affiliated to it, 
the Ministry of Supply, and some industrial firms. 

The Unesco report also gives particulars of other translation pools and 
indexes existing in the United Kingdom, the United States, continental and 
other countries—a ‘pool’ differing from an ‘index’ in that not only references for 
searching but master copies of the translations themselves are centralized at one 
point, from which a full-sized or microfilm reproduction of any desired item can 
be had direct on application instead of having to obtain it from the originator of 
the translation. The European Translations Centre at Delft (Netherlands) does 
this on an international scale and is linked with other services such as a Founda- 
tion for Scientific Literature Difficult of Access. 

Up to this point I have discussed the surmounting of language barriers only 
in regard to primary publications—those publications which are themselves the 
vehicles of scientific information. As we all know, the volume and variety of 
these is so overwhelming that a vast apparatus of secondary publications, 
meaning current bibliographies and abstracts, has had to be developed alongside 
it with the object of supplying awareness of the existence, relevance, and location 
of primary publications potentially of interest. Most of the abstracting journals 
which do this for their respective fields of science cover not only domestic 
publications but foreign ones in a wide variety of languages. Abstracting from 
a foreign language is a different art from full translating. Among the qualities 
required for it the emphasis must be on judgement, based on familiarity with 
and up-to-dateness in the special subject matter. It is not as a rule desirable to 
translate abstracts, as such, from one language to another without the translator 
being able to refer back to the original publication abstracted. 

A few words riow on the prospects for translating by machine drid the question 
whether this possible technique needs to be taken seriously. Its application to 
practice is not yet a reality but its working principle is. ‘To summarize this in a 
single sentence, let it be said that an electronic computer (so called because first 
applied to mathematical operations) is a device which can be ‘programmed’ in 
such a way that when a particular sequence of signals is fed into it—in this case 
signals corresponding to words of language A spelled out on a typewriter-like 
keyboard—the machine emits a predetermined sequence of other signals, in this 
case impulses which cause corresponding words of language B to be auto- 
matically printed. If that were all we should have a mechanized dictionary. 
But it is not all. The programming can be such as to cause the machine, before 
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thus translating any given word of A, to search the rest of the sentence or text 
fed into it and adjust both the translation of that word and its position in the 
sentence according to the proper usage of B. To give a very elementary example, 
it is made to put adjectives which usually but not quite always come after the 
nouns in French before the nouns in English—again usually but not quite 
always, as exemplified in ‘court martial’. It is also made to decide between 
multiple meanings, either from the adjacent words (boite de savon —= box of soap, 
bofte de nuit = night club) or from the remoter context (/e temps may refer either 
to the time or to the weather). In languages which require this it applies case- 
endings to nouns, takes account of gender, conjugates verbs according to 
tense, mood, and number. It can be made to substitute the aptest instead of the 
most literally corresponding idioms and proverbs. If this were considered worth 
while, it could even be made to distinguish the gynaecological statement ‘she 
cannot bear children’ from the psychopathic one ‘she cannot bear children’, The 
machine can be ‘taught’ an unlimited complexity of rules, exceptions to rules, 
and exceptions to the exceptions. Unlike the human pupil, it will ‘remember’ 
and go on rigidly obeying all these instructions for ever, unless later they are 
cancelled. The only theoretical limit to its capacity is the ability of the linguists 
who do the programming to analyse and codify not only the terminology but 
all the grammatical, syntactic, and idiomatic subtleties of each of the two 
languages. 

But the machine will do all this blindly, without ever the faintest gleam of 
common sense. It is another test-tube baby. If irs programmers have done their 
job thoroughly enough, it should be able to make translations which are 
informatively correct; but it can never make value judgments, never ‘feel’ that 
one rendering of a sentence would be ‘better’ than another. Therefore the 
nearest it can ever get to ‘style’ will be aptness in the choice of clichés. But there 
is nothing to stop having the style improved afterwards by a human editor; he 
need not know the source language, but merely have a ‘feeling’ for style in the 
target language. 

For these various reasons I cannot myself see much of a future for machines 
in literary ‘imaginative’ or ‘aesthetic’) translation, anyway not in the commoner 
languages which there are plenty of- human translators able to undertake. But 
I do see a possible future for them in the ‘functional’ or ‘pragmatic’ translation 
of highly specialized subject matter in unusual languages which occur only 
occasionally, for the sole purpose of extracting information, like the thirty or 
forty languages which the Commonwealth Agricultural Bureaux have to cope 
with, and for which translators are not available at every street corner—always 
provided that the economics of the case are favourable. 

The governing factors in the economics of machine translation, assuming it 
to be satisfactory technically, I imagine to be these. The capital cost of a com- 
puter is enormous and probably can never be justified for occasional use in 
translating only; but where a computer is already installed for accounting or 
statistical or other data processing purposes in the same establishment, or 
machine time can be hired, an occasional hour of it may not be out of the ques- 
tion for translating. The programming (by collaboration between linguists, 
subject specialists and computer experts) would also take a long time and be 
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costly, but this too is a capital cost needing to be incurred only once in respect 
of each language, after which tape records of program instructions (with 
supplements embodying the special terminology of each technical subject) 
could be reproduced and sold to anyone, in any part of the world, who had a 
computer to feed them into, thus spreading the cost. 

Assuming all this, the main item of operating cost apart from hire of machine 
time would presumably be copying the original foreign text into the machine. 
Not many copy-typists are capable of perfect literal accuracy in a foreign 
language they do not know—and here such accuracy is essential, failing which 
the machine, having no common sense, will not be able to recognize the words 
it is called upon to translate. (In translating from English, for instance, it would 
not know, unless someone has thought to tell it, that the American ‘aluminum’ 
means the same as the British ‘aluminium’.) I imagine that the worthwhileness 
of machine translating might hinge on this item of cost, and wonder whether 
the answer would be to have the input text prepared in the country of origin 
where the typist who did it would be working in her own language—or even to 
have it done on a tape in an attachment to a typewriter or typesetting machine 
whereon the original text was being recopied in any case. One can imagine 
publishers of journals offering tapes for sale, prepared in this way, of any wanted 
article. But it would need a bit of organizing. 

Another way of eliminating the copy-typist, which is at least theoretically 
conceivable and is in fact now an object of research, is a character recognition 
device—that is, an optical machine which would automatically ‘read’ the 
original printed or typewritten text and feed it directly into the computer which 
did the translating. But if that becomes a working reality it will have to be 
something sophisticated, considering what a variety of styles and sizes of 
types there are. 

A bare mention must be made of the essential role played in scientific and 
technical translating by proper regulation of the terminology. Ideally all 
technical terms should be standardized on the basis of internationally agreed 
definitions and it should be easy, on referring to a dictionary, to find for every 
expression in language X a corresponding expression in language Y which had 
precisely the same meaning and implications, no more and no less. We are very 
far from that position and, therefore, from being able to use technical terms as 
tools of precision, even apart from translation. But various international 
organizations concerned with technical subjects, as well as national standardizing 
associations affiliated to the International Standards Organization, are working 
towards that end and an account of their efforts will be found in the chapter on 
terminology and lexicography in the Unesco report. Unesco has also published 
bibliographies of existing ‘interlingual scientific and technical dictionaries’! and 
existing ‘monolingual scientific and technical glossaries’? opens definitions 
of technical terms, classified by subject. 

Terminology is not, of course, the whole of language; bui it might be said 
that technical terms bear the same relation to scientific writings and translations 
as the contents of a builder’s yard do to architecture: unless they are properly 
statidardized the job you can do with them is impaired. 
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DISCUSSION * 


Dr D. J. Campbell (Pressed Steel Company Ltd) pointed out that Esperanto was not a world 
auxiliary language; it was Europe-orientated. Ideograms, he said, were not a good medium 
for abstract ideas. Dr Holmstrom agreed that the terminology of Esperanto was not inter- 
national, and added that Interlingua was statistically better than Esperanto; but he preferred 


Esperanto, because, though less scientific, it was more widely known. Ideograms, he insisted, 


could convey abstract ideas perfectly well. That was what symbolic logic did. 

Mr R. Sewell (United Steel Companies Ltd) discussed the long-term and short-term aspects 
in teaching and learning languages; “crash courses’ organized on army lines had their uses 
(mainly for brushing-up) but a follow-up was essential. He said that Chinese ought to be 
taught to twelve-year olds. 

Mr L. J. Anthony (United Kingdom Atomic Energy Authority, Culham Laboratory) pointed 
out the practical consequences of not being able to deal with foreign languages; in the United 
States go per cent of the references used were American, in the USSR 40 per cent were Russian. 

Mr A.R. Longley (CI Heavy Organic Chemicals Division) and Mr K. G. B. Bakewell 
(British Institute of Management) agreed with Mr Sewell that managers had an over-optimistic 
attitude to easy language learning. They stressed the need for co-operation between the subject 
specialists and the translator. Miss M. F. Webb (Patent Office) endorsed the value of viva voce 
translations and said that possibilities of a panel of viva translators for the National Reference 
Library of Science and Invention were being explored. Dr Holmstrom agreed this was a useful 
system. 

Mr A. Granville Prior (National Union of Teachers), discussing the teaching of Chinese, said 
it was not possible to supply enough teachers of Chinese and Russian in the United Kingdom. 
Mr B.C, Vickery (National Lending Library for Science and Technology) made the point that 
one must ask if the material to be translated was valuable; otherwise, why should management 
be interested in translation. The National Lending Library Translations Bulletin tried to make 
public what was published in foreign journals. The National Lending Library was trying to 
find out whether the ‘cover-to-cover’ translations were more useful than selective translation 
services. Mr A. H. Holloway (Admiralty Centre for Scientific Information and Liaison) said 
that in making translations, a knowledge of jargons was not enough. Subject knowledge was 
also necessary. Mr E.D. Wiggins (Fisons Ltd) urged the importance of having teams of 
translator/abstractors; Dr Holmstrom endorsed this. 

Mr V. Biske (Lobitos Oilfields Ltd) added that it was time-saving to record translations 
orally on tape. Dr Holmstrom said that in his experience the quickest and best way of making 
a full translation was to dictate an outline draft onto tape (saying ‘blank’ or ‘blank line’ when 
he came to symbols or to an expression-or passage that needed thought or research) and to have 
the transcript of this fair-copied after he had improved and completed it by hand. 


* Another point raised in the discussion was that of the practical consequences from missing 
foreign material through its not being available in translation. The author would say that those 
consequences are probably important, but are difficult to assess for the simple reason that 
nobody knows just what he is missing—though he might be able to get an idea by scanning and 
counting the proportions of items in those bibliographical and abstract bulletins that have a 
world-wide coverage. 
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INTRODUCTION 


NDEXING is an activity in the performance of which a sense of aims and 

objectives may easily be blurred by one’s over-immersion in technicalities. 
This is a great pity because preoccupation with the technicalities is right and 
proper, is indeed the outcome of many lacunae in indexing technique which need 
further inquiry. It is, however, necessary at the very beginning of an indexing 
project to try to offset this risk, by sorting out the mixture of objectives to © 
which the index is directed, to arrange them in a preferred order of importance, 
and then to proceed to apply the resulting scale of values. 

From the point of view of commending the British Technology Index, it is 
unfortunate that I have to draw attention to a scale of values, because it implies 
that the Index does some things more satisfactorily than others. This is 
thoroughly unsound as a promotional tactic, which I am compelled to adopt 
only because I see no other way of offering the required explanation. I hope 
that the inference will not be drawn that I can afford to be indifferent to the 
question of support for the Index by libraries which do not at present take it. 
If I may give you a very brief indication now on the volume of support obtained, 
and that still required, I may say that the Index has reached its planned target of 
one thousand subscriptions. This means that it is approaching economic 
buoyancy. It could arrive there with the help of potential new subscribers 
present at this session. 


INDEX DESIDERATA 


The three attributes which determine the utility of a bibliographical index are 
the extent of its coverage, its promptness in publishing index entries of the 
material covered, and its retrieving power. This represents in a general way the 
underlying value order which goes into the making of the British Technology 
Index. Our object is to cover the four hundred listed British technical journals, 
to print index entries relating to this material as promptly as possible for 
monthly publication, and within the framework of these two prior requirements 
to make the Index as effective a retrieving mechanism as can be devised. 


COVERAGE 


To begin, then, with the question of coverage. The Index has been criticized 
because it is limited to British sources. It is said that country of origin is an 
entirely non-significant attribute of technical information, It is true, of course, 
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that a world index would be of immeasurably greater value than a national index. 
Despite some suggestive thinking by Bennett! on the role of computers in the 
production mechanics of a global index, a world-wide index is simply not in 
sight at present, and it therefore seems to me that any limited project giving 
retrieval of part of the total output is worthwhile. The argument based on the 
universality of knowledge is not really relevant. The fact is that for the same 
expenditure you can cover much more material and publish the entries far more 
quickly if you take the output of a single country covering a wide field rather. 
than the world output of a relatively narrow field. 

I do not know upon what principle one would set about choosing four 
hundred from all the technical journals published in this country. During 1961 
the BTI Planning Committee, in circularizing libraries on the question of 
support for the BTI, asked for suggestions as to journals which should be 
included, and the list with which we are working is substantially the result of 
those suggestions. The nucleus of the list was first drawn up by the Planning 
Committee, this was then augmented by titles suggested by two or more 
libraries, and to the editor fell the final task of selecting only about twenty 
further titles from a number of suggestions each made by one library only. I 
think therefore that the list must be as fair a representation of the views of 
users as it is possible to secure. These were, of course, preliminary views before 
the publication of the Index, and the appearance of the Index could conceivably 
result in their modification. I myself have doubts as to the utility of a few of the 
titles which we include, but as they have evidently been thought useful by some 
users of the Index, we should not be too precipitate in removing them. The list 
is in any case reviewed every six months, to give us the opportunity to consider 
worthwhile new journals. I am, on the other hand, reasonably satisfied that our 
list covers a high proportion of the more important non-monograph papers 
published in this country. 

It was well appreciated at an early stage in planning that a project of the size 
contemplated would not index all the articles contained in the four hundred 
journals, and it was left that the editor should select ‘substantial’ articles, the 
entries and references to which would occupy about one hundred pages of print 
per month. An attempt was therefore made to extrapolate from the chosen list 
of journals itself some more definite idea of what was meant by ‘substantial 
atticles’, on the assumption that every title must carry some examples of what, 
in the view of the person who suggested them, were ‘substantial articles’. It 
soon became apparent that the Index was meant to carry not only articles 
embodying the results of original research, but also derivative articles—varying 
from the kind which does a signal service in unravelling a tortuous and obscure 
original, to the article which is patently a rehash. It appeared also that the Index 
would include a certain amount of advertising matter in more or less penetrable 
camouflage, and a certain amount of news material of an informative character. 
In view of this and of the diversity of the users of the Index it was evidently not 
going to be feasible to apply purely evaluative criteria in selecting material for 
indexing. 

This necessarily rather cursory survey of the contents of the journals also 
underlined the need fot maximum clarity in defining just what the subject field 
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of the Index was to be. On advice from libraries in the medical and agricultural 
spheres it had been decided to exclude material from these fields. This left us 
with Engineering, Chemical Technology, and the various manufacturing 
techniques based on either one or both of these applied sciences, as our core 
subject field. The question of which peripheral subjects are to be included was 
much more difficult, because the logical boundaries, none too easy to decipher 
in themselves, are yet harder to translate into terms of practical selection of 
articles. What we have tried to plot are clear rather than logical lines to delimit 
the scope of the Index. We have, for example, attempted to stabilize the Science- 
Technology frontier problem, as far as it concerns the Index, by including 
articles on the pure science (that is the physics or chemistry) of particular man- 
made objects, even when these have, as yet, no practical application. Thus we 
would include in the Index an article on the latest solid-state laser, but not one 
on the statistical mechanics of optical pumping. We think that this demarcation 
line is as clear as any line can be in this area, and will be readily understood both 
by users and the indexers themselves. The other subject areas marginal to the 
central field of the Index are Economics, Management, and Applied Biology. 
We had hoped to include all articles in the journals on the economics of par- 
ticular industries, but we found that there was so much of it as to endanger the 
specifically technological character of the Index. We have therefore been forced 
to restrict the material included to articles with a mixed economic-technological 
slant and those dealing specifically with the interaction of economic and technical 
factors. In the borderland between Technology and Management the Index 
covers articles dealing with the more sophisticated applications of the techniques 
of engineering and mathematics to Management. Topics such as Operational 
Research, Work Study and Ergonomics are included as distinct from material 
representing the more traditional approach to Management problems. On the 
side of Economic Biology, the most important subject which bestrides the 
boundary is Food. Food processing and preservation is clearly within our field, 
and we also cover the chemistry of food substances, but not their physiological 
chemistry. A similar dividing line is observed in our inclusion of material on 
pharmaceuticals, fertilizers and pest control preparations. 

When we have omitted articles which fall outside the BTI subject field, the 
four hundred journals still contain perhaps three or four times the number of 
separately headed items that the project is able to handle. Many of these items 
are snippets, slight in themselves though often of informational value to some- 
one. BTI caters for a variety of users with varying subject interests, and any 
attempts at evaluative selection of material would involve setting up a relative 
value or importance scale for various classes of users. I am sure that it would be 
quite wrong to attempt this. Furthermore, the interlocking of subject interests 
is so complex that there is no hope of being able to relate particular topics to 
particular classes, or numbers, of users of the Index. Administratively, any 
worthwhile valuation process would require some form of retrospective 
comparison of articles before it was decided what to publish. Given the present 
size of the project, this addition to routine would necessitate reducing our list 
of titles covered, by a factor of at least three; and it would still be doubtful if we 
could maintain the present brevity of time-lag between original publication and 
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published index entry. For all these reasons, and also because of the inherent 
difficulty of maintaining consistent value levels over a great range of subjects, 
evaluation of individual articles is not a feasible method of selection for indexing. 
It is, however, possible to reach views about the relative informational content 
and value of various formal categories of material found in the journals which 
most people would agree are likely to be, at any rate statistically, valid. The 
advantage of such an approach is that it avoids value discrimination between 
different subjects and subject interests because the formal categories are spread 
over all subjects. In the summary you will notice a list of these formal categories 
of material which are at present excluded from the Index. They are articles of 
less than a specified length, at present one page text and/or diagram in the usual 
format and typography, letters, discussions, notes, brief resumés of symposia, 
regular miscellany features covering a variety of topics, and enumerative 
descriptions of several products, including accounts of exhibitions. The 
philosophy here, riddled with exceptions and reservations though it must be, 
is that the longer article will on the whole have more useful informational 
content than materials of the excluded categories just named. Again, I must 
mention the administrative advantages of such a method of selection. It can be 
delegated easily, as a process it is swift and inexpensive, it operates with con- 
sistency, and it can be adjusted within concrete limits if circumstances demand 
a change. 


CURRENCY 


I pass now to the second useful attribute of the Index, namely its promptness in 
publishing entries, or more specifically the time-lag between the date on which 
an article is published and the date on which its entry appears in the published 
Index. Despite some initial hitches in the regular supply of journals and despite 
being short-staffed for the first six issues, more than nine-tenths of entries have 
appeared within seven weeks of original appearance. The briefest possible 
publication-to-index interval is three weeks and it does seem probable on present 
performance that we shall very shortly reach the position in which all entries 
will be printed within seven weeks of original publication, apart from most 
exceptional circumstances. In this single factor of currency, perhaps more than 
any other, lies the chief justification for the existence of BTI. Apart from what 
the new Engineering Index monthly service may possibly achieve, no abstracting 
service that I know of approaches this brevity of time-lag before the appearance 
of subject signposting. Nuclear Science Abstracts with a publication-to-subject 
index interval of about three months is exceptionally prompt as abstract subject 
indexes go. If a subject index is provided at all, one usually waits until the end 
of the year, and I need not remind you that the most famous of all abstracting 
services has so far not subject-indexed material published after 1960. BTI 
therefore sees this filling of the gap between publication and appearance of 
subject-index to abstracts as its chief service to information retrieval; and other 
desirable factors, such as typographical elegance, consistency and accuracy of 
transcription, comprehensiveness of connective references, are consciously 
subordinated to the overriding need to get the article recorded within seven 
weeks of appearance. The seven-week maximum time-lag is possible because 
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we are using non-conventional printing techniques which permit the preparation 
of master copy for eventual litho reproduction concurrently with actual index- 
ing. There are hazards connected with this technique, which places a very high 
premium on accurate physical handling of unit-line copy and which does not 
allow for the degree of editorial hindsight which is possible with a letterpress 
galley proof. We do, however, accept these drawbacks as the necessary price of 
speed of production. 


RETRIEVING POWER 


a. Specificity. Third in the scale of value-attributes of BTI is what I have called 
its retrieving power. Any list of titles has, of course, retrieving power in so far 
as it can be sequentially scanned. One can, by carefully examining every 
fragment in the haystack, eventually find the needle. This takes a lot of time, 
but the more critical difficulty is that not all haystacks contain needles. One may 
have used a lot of time to no purpose. This is the real reason why the effective 
retrieving power of an index is among other things in inverse ratio to the 
amount of sequential scanning demanded of the user. Sequential scanning 
always involves the risk of the needleless haystack. The more sequential scanning 
there is, the bigger the potential waste of effort, until the risk becomes so great 
that the search is just not worth undertaking unless the practical issues depend- 
ing upon the search are enormous. BTI is designed to minimize sequential 
scanning by the use of headings which are specific—co-extensive with the actual 
subject of the article, or nearly so. I have to admit the qualification because the 
language of subject headings loses intelligibility when carried beyond certain 
lengths, unless one is prepared to insert symbols denoting relationships between 
the various elements of the subject heading. This we were not prepared to do, 
because we know from experience that however willing our prospective clients 
may be to accept innovations of many kinds, they will certainly draw the line at 
a new set of symbols. So our comma between heading elements has to bear 
many meanings, and therefore our headings are not always as specific as they 
might otherwise usefully be. Nevertheless the BTI manages to be more specific 
than most indexes to periodical literature. 

b. Entrance terms. Another factor with an important bearing upon retrieving 
power in an index is the number of entrance terms used. Basic economics 
usually imposes what seems an agonizing choice between more short references 
from the subordinate subject elements, or fewer added entries from a restricted 
selection of these subordinated elements. But in fact the choice is not really 
agonizing; clearly if retrieving power is our object we must provide a maximum 
number of sought entrance terms (involving, if need be, indirect reference 
procedure) in preference to fewer entrance terms attached to direct entries. The 
high proportion of references to headings in the BTI is the outcome of this 
point of view. 

c. Synonym control, Care in avoiding the use as headings of terms of equivalent 
meaning is a substantial virtue in any index. I will not say that it is exemplified 
one hundred per cent in BTI, but for beginners, the lapses have been few. They 
are avoided by the liberal use of referencing from synonyms, and more especially 
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because the staff are encouraged to think of subjects, not only as verbal entities, 
but also in classificatory context. Two words which bring you to the same 
specific classification position will necessarily be synonyms. 

d. Subject-heading language. I turn now to a matter of the greatest importance 
for the retrieving power of the Index. This is that the Index shall be predictable 
in the manner in which it turns the ordinary language of statements into 
subject-heading language. You will appreciate that new subjects loom so large 
in BTT’s operations that the concept of following someone else’s standard list 
brought up to date at relatively infrequent intervals is quite unworkable, unless 
we are prepared to accept a great reduction in retrieving power. We have 
therefore to construct headings to meet the multitude of new topics as they arise. 
The new subjects, more often than not, turn out to be new combinations of old 
concepts, and the problem of their predictable handling is a matter of consistent 
subject-heading syntax. There is no corpus of theory on subject-heading syntax, 
but there is a straggling history of intuitive fragments and rules of thumb, 
formulated by practical indexers such as Cutter,” Kaiser,’ and Ranganathan.4 
We draw upon these extensively in BTI practice. We have also been influenced 
to some extent by the views of Farradane® on relational analysis. Such rules for 
subject-heading syntax as we have so far devised are necessary both from the 
point of view of predictability by the user, and for economical staff working. 
They permit the rationalization and delegation of what would otherwise be an 
impossible burden of individual decisions. They have also a great deal to do 
with the speed at which we are able to handle the intake. The following are 
examples of syntactical rules of commonest application in the BTT: 


1, ANYTHING ITS PROPERTIES 
GRAPHITE » Strength 
2, ANYTHING ACTED UPON THE ACTION 
: YARNS » Dyeing 
3. ANYTHING ACTED UPON THE ACTION THE INSTRUMENT 
METALS , Forming » Magnetic pulse 
4. AN INSTRUMENT ITS ACTION 
DLAMOND Honing 
5. ANYTHING ITS KIND OR TYPE 
SPECIFIED 
STEEL, , Mild 
6. TYPE OR KIND SPECIFIED ANYTHING 
BY FUNCTION 
PRINTING , Inks 
7. ANYTHING ITS COMPONENT OR 
SUB-SYSTEM 
AIRCRAFT , Engines 


The left-hand column gives the entry word or main heading, the remaining two 
columns give the subheadings. The word ‘Instrument’ in the third has the 
grammatical and not the technological sense. You will observe that the com- 
pound subjects are analysed both from the point of view of Categories (such as 
Thing, implied in the word Anything) and from the point of view of Relation- 
ships between the various elements in the heading (implied by the preposition 
‘upon’ and the genitive ‘its’). These types of headings are related in a simple 
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way to natural language. If we take examples 1, 2, 3, 5 and 7 and examine their 
equivalents in the language of statements we have: 

1. Strength of graphite 

2. (Someone) Dyes Yarns 

3. Magnetic pulse Forms Metals 

şs. Mild Steel 

7. Engines of aircraft 
All that has happened is that the subject headings have reversed the natural 
language order of the verbal elements in the equivalent statement. This simple 
relationship makes the rules easy to apply. Most bold headings in the BTI are 
of these types 1, 2, 3, 5 and 7, and in these cases, by reading the terms from 
right to left, and if necessary supplying prepositions to replace commas, you find 
an intelligible sentence. The less frequently occurring cases 4 and 6 retain 
natural language order when read left to right. 

These rules cover quite a high proportion of subject-heading problems, They 
perhaps look unconvincingly simple for the task they have to perform. It must 
be remembered that in practice they are often combined. Having for instance 
first sorted out at 5 such a compound as Mild Steel, we can then treat it as a 
whole, as Anything at 3, and it can be followed by an action term and an 
instrument term. Alone or combined, they cover a high proportion of the 
problems met by indexers. Their general effect is that under the heading for a 
Process only generalities relating to the Process are represented by entries with 
bold headings. The applications of the Process are, however, listed by means of 
thin-type inversion references, which direct the inquirer to entries under the 
Application. I make no claim for the rules, except that they do give definite 
answers to most of the problems, that they yield answers to a consistent pattern, 
and that on the whole they give subject headings which correspond to the way 
most inquirers can be expected to look at these matters. I know that in Tech- 
nology a case can be made for making main’ entry under Process rather than 
Application, and for an index or library catalogue specializing in a particular 
field within technology I think it is a very strong case. However, for an index 
covering the whole of technology, designed among other things to facilitate 
inquiry across subject-field boundaries, it does seem to me that the choice should 
fall on Application, if it is a straight issue between this and Process. 

e. Inversion references. I have just mentioned inversion references, and I should 
perhaps say a word about these. They are derived from the bold headings read 
right-to-left, and for economy they are constructed chain fashion. To take 
example 2 we have inversion references: MAGNETIC PULSE, Forming, 
Metals. See METALS, Forming, Magnetic pulse, and FORMING, Metals. 
See METALS, Forming; but zot FORMING, Magnetic pulse, Metal. 

Not all subheadings are referenced in this way. Some terms of very wide 
application such as ‘production’, ‘research’, ‘components’, ‘reaction’, are 
clearly never likely to be sought as such by any user. The function of the 
inversion references is of course to help. the inquirer who approaches the 
subject complex by some other word than the one chosen for entry word. They 
also perform an important linkage-function, which is perhaps not quite so well 
understood. To illustrate this by a concrete example, let us imagine someone 
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looking for material on Tufted Textiles. He looks up TEXTILES, Tufted, but 
this is not in fact the only relevant material in the index. To discover the 
additional material he looks in the index under TUFTED, and finds a reference 
there not only to TEXTILES, Tufted, but also to CARPETS, Tufted, which is 
possibly relevant to his problem, and which he would not otherwise have 
located. 

f. Other indexing problems. ‘There are, of course, a number of other subject 
indexing problems, over and above those which can be solved by syntactical 
rules. Of particular difficulty is the question of the nearly pervasive property, 
the term for which is usually or often omitted in the literature. An example is 
FUSION WELDING. Nearly all welding is Fusion Welding so that the term 
fusion is rarely used in the literature except when someone wishes to talk about 
cold welding. A great deal of literature on computers is on digital computers. 
Nearly all the literature on corrosion is about the corrosion of metals. Should 
we therefore always include the unstated term, at the cost of long headings and 
a pedantic appearance, or do we leave them out and accept the occasional ` 
blurring of useful distinctions? A further problem concerns the selection of 
preferred synonym for headings. I think here that our choice of preferred term 
initially will be biased by the usage in the first one or two articles we handle on 
the subject. I do not think this can be avoided altogether without putting our 
currency target right out of reach. From time to time we shall probably have 
to review, and, if need be, amend headings to conform with BSI definitions and 
preferred usage. It is unfortunately one of the hard facts of life that a current 
index can conform to less frequently published standards only by retrospective 
amendment. On-the-spot decisions must be taken largely on the usage in the 


material which we have in hand. 


USE OF THE BTI 


I want now to deal rather more directly with some characteristics of the user, 
in particular the industrial user, of the BTI. This undoubtedly idealized 
personage has, of course, been an implicit target in all levels of planning, design 
and execution of the project. First I would like to consider him as an individual, 
then in an organizational context. 

Markus,® in discussing index quality problems, makes the point that an index 
perfect for one type of user may be almost worthless for another. The alpha- 
betical form of the BTI is suitable for the needs of the user who is interested in a 
narrow field, or a number of narrow fields or in answers to specific problems.: 
It is not worthless for broad field survey, nor for browsing or collective 
inquiries, but it is laborious for these purposes. The decision of the Library 
Association to opt for the alphabetical form reflects the view that the need for a 
tool to deal with narrow field inquiries is actually greater than that for a broad 
field retrieval tool. Undoubtedly both needs exist, but no user reaction received 
so far suggests that the basic assessment was in error. One thing we cannot do 
is to cater for both kinds of inquiry by the alphabetical system: in attempting to 
do so we should fall disastrously between two stools. We must live with the 
fact that alphabetical form is awkward for broad field survey, that it is actually 
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used for broad field survey only because in many fields no equivalent classified 
service exists. 

Let us then confine our attention to the inquirer in the narrow subject field. 
Who is he? Ultimately he is someone in management, research, or production 
supervision, seeking information which is too recent to be found via subject 
indexes to abstracts. According to the size of organization in which he functions 
he may or may not delegate the search task to a librarian or information officer. 
In view of the correlation between information departments and the value 
attached to technical information, it is likely that the person actually handling 
BTI will be a librarian or information officer in most cases. This is, however, a 
matter of convenience and not inherent necessity. Anyone can handle BTI and 
in fact it is sold to small firms without separate information departments. There 
is no system to be mastered in advance. Scott,’ in his report on the use of 
technical literature by technologists in the electrical industry, points out that 
most reading of technical literature is for the purpose of primary stimulation 
rather than for information search. Whether this is because the literature is 
inherently incapable of answering technologists’ questions, or because the 
educational system conditions technologists that way, or because the routes to 
the information in the literature are relatively long, hazardous, uncertain or 
non-existent, we do not know; but as processors of information our particular 
concern must be with the last factor, whatever its relative importance against the 
other two. It is hard to imagine that any index has ever ‘primarily stimulated’ 
anyone, but I think that there is a middle activity, between primary stimulation 
and specific searching, the neglect of which is critically dependent on the lack 
of published indexes. This is what I might describe as ‘keeping tabs on’ or 
‘monitoring’—the regular brief systematic surveillance of what (if anything) is 
currently going on in a narrow subject sector of particular interest. This 
activity, of immense importance for general awareness, languishes or is done at 
` unnecessary cost and effort, for lack of the right kind of index tools. 

The character of the organization to which the inquirer belongs, its size, and 
the degree to which it has developed information services, naturally has a 
marked bearing on the extent to which he will use BTI. There are, loath as you 
may suppose I am to say it, libraries which put up a better performance than 
BTI both in respect of speed of indexing and detail. Naturally BTI will not 
replace any part of the indexes in such libraries. I think it has a place in these 
top-quality services, but on another count to which I shall come in a moment. 
Where the BTI service and the individual library’s indexing are about equal in 
quality, then there seem to be three considerations which determine whether 
BTI is used as a substitute for part of the existing service. These are the econ- 
omics of doing it yourself as against the cost of the outside service, the adminis- 
trative untidiness of divided index facilities, and finally the question of slant. 
The BTI indexing slant appears to suit some libraries but not others, and I have 
not yet been able to form any coherent pattern of the reactions I have received 
about this. In addition there are, of course, all sorts of extraneous reasons why, 
in a particular case, it might be desirable to shed part of the indexing burden on 
to the published service. 

In other cases where the library’s own indexing is, for one reason or another, 
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FIGURE I. Sources of information on food technology recorded January|February 1962 


less full or prompt than B'IT’s, it seems to me that the argument for using BTI 
as a supplement to one’s own indexing becomes overwhelming. I would 
include in this category most libraries handling specific subject queries which 
have a UDC classified index, but no really adequate alphabetical key to comple- 
ment it. 

What I have said so far might suggest that the better developed and larger 
libraries have less use for BTI than those which are smaller, perhaps newer and - 
still making their way. This is true up to a point, but there is one problem, 
reaching even into the upper echelons, to which BTI forms a very useful answer, 
as far as British sources are concerned. This is the question of fringe or peri- 
pheral subjects, and the difficulty of keeping up with potentially relevant 
material. The President of Aslib® spoke earlier this year of the ever present 
danger of remaining in ignorance of advances in subjects which have profound 
effect on one’s own. I think his warning was perhaps given in a pure science 
context, but who shall say that the point is not equally applicable to technology. 
For this purpose gossip and personal contact are probably ineffective as infor- 
mation-transmitting media, and it is here above all that bibliographical tools 
come into their own. The fringe subject problem is, of course, the outcome of 
the erosion of subject field boundaries, which scientific and technological change 
is itself bringing about, and another practical consequence of this phenomenon 
is the bibliographical scatter of sources of information, not only for marginal 
subject material, but of material belonging to core subjects as well. It is þe- 
coming increasingly hard for information workers to know the unlikely places 
in which material of their speciality may be found. The diagrams illustrating 
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FIGURE 2. Sources of information on corrosion recorded May] June 1962 


this (on this and preceding page) are not specially selected cases—the subject of 
food in particular is very nearly marginal to the BTI field, and of course the 
scatter shown there gives only the spread so far as it occurs in the BTI field. The 
intensity of this problem varies for different subjects, but we think its control in 
many special libraries large and small should be among the more generally 
useful services rendered by BTI. 

If there is one lesson I have learned in the last yeat, it is that one must never 
generalize about special libraries. There are, I feel sure, many other situations 
in special library practice to which this Index is the part answer. It is regrettable 
that by virtue of its national limitations it is not the whole answer to complete 
subject coverage in any single field, but it could point the way—even by its 
mistakes—eventually to whole answers on a global scale. The reasons why there 
are few signs of a world technical literature index are not wholly organizational 
or linguistic in character, though these factors are in themselves daunting 
enough. There are, in addition, many fundamental questions of index use and 
structure still to be resolved. Many of these questions can be investigated only 
by carrying out indexing projects. The amount of support for the Index in non- 
English speaking countries has pleasantly surprised us, and it is perhaps signi- 
ficant that a French reviewer of BTI thought the British project might usefully 
be paralleled elsewhere. I hope therefore that the BTI will be supported by 
British special librarians not only on account of the various ways in which it 
may be immediately helpful, but also because it is a step in the right direction— 
towards wider bibliographical control, which we all desire to see extended to 
technical literature originating in ell parts of the world. 
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DISCUSSION 


The first speaker, Mrs K. Bourton (Constructors John Brown Ltd), asked if the BTI had been 
ctiticized for lack of annotations. Mr Coates replied that this point had been mooted in some 
reviews, but that cost and time factors ruled out annotations. In answer to a question by Mr 
B. C. Vickery (National Lending Library for Science and Technology) he said that he had no 
cost data available comparing a subject heading index of this kind with a mechanized index. 
Dr D. J. Campbell (Pressed. Steel Company Ltd) thought that some letters should be indexed; 
Mr Coates agreed, and said that some of the categories excluded from BTI might be considered 
for inclusion later on. Miss Barbara Kyle (Aslib) pointed out that comprehensive national 
coverage was the first pre-requisite for complete international coverage, and she therefore 
welcomed the initial terms of reference of BTI. 

In reply to questions by Mr G. H. Wright (Hatfield College of Technology) and Mr C. W. 
Cleverdon (College of Aeronautics), Mr Coates said that BTI would be cumulated annually; 
and that each person indexed between sixty and seventy articles per day. There were four 
indexers. Mr S. R. Loynes (Wiggins Teape Research and Development Ltd) asked what would 
happen to BTI if subscriptions fell off; Mr Coates replied that the Library Association would 
accept losses for three years. Answering Mr R. C. Wright (Royal Aircraft Establishment) he 
said that the following possible extensions to the service were being borne in mind: more 
frequent cumulations; wider coverage of journals; more direct entries. 

Mr D.V. Arnold GCI Heavy Organic Chemicals Division) concluded the discussion by 
pointing out that the BTT’s sister publication, British Humanities Index, made a small profit, and 
this augured well for the future of BTI. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Ii paper describes a fully integrated technical service, as represented by 
the author’s Department, and treats briefly some of the methods for finding 
and using technical information which are employed. As the integrated tech- 
nical service is a component of the research-design-production complex and 
relies primarily upon the services of engineers and scientists, its concepts of 
data recovery—and its methods in general—are heavily influenced by the 
technologist’s inherent knowledze of his subject and the relevant sources of 
information. It is concluded that much may be gained from the integration of 
technologists into the whole process of information dissemination and that 
integrated technical services may be of assistance in many fields beyond those 
in which they have already proved effective. 


GENERAL 


Before discussing any activity related to a fashionable and controversial topic, 
such as ‘the information problem’ or ‘the literature explosion’, it is well to 
examine the motivation of that activity lest all idea of perspective be lost. Many 
thousands of words have been written deploring the current status of informa- 
tion retrieval and utilization and many dramatic catch phrases have been coined 
describing the scale of the phenomenon and its economic consequences. These 
words and phrases must not be ignored, nor must the possibility that they may 
generate the most sinister motivation known to man—panic. Under such 
motivation it is not unknown for massive efforts to be exerted, using the most 
obvious remedies to achieve but disappointing results, if not worse. There may 
be no antidote to the ‘literature plague’ but an astringent may be found if a 
careful assessment is made of all the symptoms. This requires examination of 
the attitudes and procedures not only in information traffic but also in the 
soutces generating the traffic and among those who should benefit by it. 

The present-day industrial product relies heavily upon the timely transfer 
from research organizations and other sources to the factory of large quantities 
of research and development information, often contained in reports and other 
forms of literature. Few, if any, industrial concerns are self-supporting in 
research information and it is necessary to transfer information from a large 
number of sources to a large number of users. Even when such transfer is 
accomplished there remains the major problem of a variability of competence, 
outlook and language between the groups providing the basic information and 
those wishing to use it. There is the added complication that the latter, under 
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commercial and economic pressure, have only a limited amount of time which 
can be allocated to the assessment of research information. These problems are 
general, no matter what the economic background of the community in which an 
industrial producer is situated, and there are additional considerations in the 
case of communities which have strictly limited research potential whose 
products must compete in a world-wide market. A case in point is the United 
Kingdom. This country is not ill-endowed with research facilities; the éxpendi- 
ture on research as a proportion of the gross national product is by hd means 
insignificant in comparison with that of other countries. Unfortunately, 
although the ratio between expenditure and gross national product may be a 
useful criterion when talking of expenditure on education, social services or 
almost anything else it is almost meaningless as a criterion of research needs as 
distinct from research capacity. Products which rely extensively on technical 
information can only compete if the data utilized are comparable in extent and 
quality with those utilized by the competitor. The proportion of his resources 
which each competitor expends on research is almost totally irrelevant. Accord- 
ingly, a country like the United Kingdom having a wide range of industrial 
products is, in general, heavily dependent on research information originating 
abroad. Its products will be competitive if it is competent in finding and using 
the large quantities of research information which, fortunately, are freely 
available from abroad in addition to those data which are generated by its own 
research efforts. 
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FIGURE 1. Geographical distribution of sources of information 


The extent to which information of foreign origin is used in the Society’s 
Technical Department is illustrated in Figure 1. For two broad fields, Solid 
Body Mechanics and Fluid Mechanics, it is seen that over ṣo per cent of the 
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information used in the Department’s work of synthesizing authoritative design 
and analytical procedures originates abroad. Nearly identical results from two 
fields requiring very different types of research facility and having very different 
historical background suggests that similar results might be expected in other 
technologies if a similar type of activity were in progress. 


THE INTEGRATED TECHNICAL SERVICE 


The integrated technical service is motivated by the desire to achieve advanced 
competitive industrial products and services through the most effective use of 
research information obtained from all sources. This leads to the need to 
produce by collection and correlation, design and analytical tools which do not 
involve the user in extensive searching for, or reading of, the original literature. 
Further, in view of the disparity between the outlooks and even language of the 
researcher and designer, it is necessary to provide the latter, in effect, with a 
critical faculty which he might not otherwise possess. To such a service there 
are many side issues and by-products. For example, it is possible to utilize a 
number of data which are unpublished either because of the lack of time of 
research workers to write up their findings in detail or because they contain 
proprietary or confidential features; these features can often be hidden in the 
final product of the service. Such a service automatically highlights paps -in 
current research which, when filled, enable a whole range of older data to be 
utilized more effectively. The process of correlation itself will suggest, from 
time to time, new relationships between basic phenomena* which can be fed 
back to research organizations for fruitful further investigation. These side 
issues and by-products are too extensive to dwell upon further in this present 
account. 

Figure 2 is a flow diagram representing the broad organization of the Society’s 
technical work. The technical staff is composed of fully qualified engineers and 
mathematicians, many of them with both research and design experience. The 
work-cycle starts’ with a feed-in from industry, and to some extent the research 
organizations and universities, of views on problems of present and future 
importance. These views are obtained by questionnaires, visits to companies, 
appeals from companies, etc. After discussion by the technical committees 
(which are composed of leading workers in each particular field and drawn from 
research, industry and universities), priorities to the work of the Department are 
established. There follows a process of collecting relevant information from 
research establishments, directly, or more often through their publications, 
This is carefully examined by the staff, theories are checked or extended and 
compared with experimental data, experimental data from a wide range of 
sources are analysed and there is drafted a design or analytical procedure with 
the requisite numerical information for its use. This is examined by the appro- 
priate technical committee for veracity, for intelligibility to design personnel, 
for the superposition of practical experience, etc., and after an average of two 


* Two recent examples of this, of interest to the specialist reader, are contained in references 
4 and 5. 
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FIGURE 2. Organization of the Society's technical work 


re-draftings is approved for issue. This is usually made in the form of data 
sheets, a simple example of which is shown in Figure 3. After issue the sheet is 
used in industry and, over the years, experience in its use is fed back to the 
Technical Department from numerous design teams. Designers comment not 
only upon their experience in tests on, and the performance of, products 
designed with the aid of the sheets but also on the convenience of form of 
presentation of the data. The data sheets are reviewed periodically to ensure 
that they contain the latest information and, as necessary, are re-issued. Features 
of this system which should be particularly noted are that the major part of the 
work is accomplished by a full-time staff of qualified engineers, that the pertin- 
ence and authority of their work are ensured by its being able to reach the 
industry only through expert committees of wide experience, and that the system 
is closed by the feed-back of information from the users. The reasons 
for the description of this as a fully integrated technical service should now be 
clear; it forms an effective link and catalyst in the research-design-production 
process. 

Almost every aspect of the workings of an integrated technical service has 
special and unusual features but it is beyond the scope of this paper to describe 
them in detail. Attention will be confined to one or two concepts which are 
likely to be of particular interest to the present reader. 


FINDING BASIC DATA 


One of the principal requirements of the system is to be able to locate, efficiently, 
a large proportion of the available information on a given problem. This 
‘information problem’ may usefully be thought of as a three-dimensional 
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LOCAL BUCKLING AND CRIPPLING OF 
LIPPED CHANNEL SECTION STRUTS 
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(In the actual data sheet the curves are printed over a fine grey grid) 
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01.01.18 


LOCAL BUCKLING AND CRIPPLING OF LIPPED CHANNEL SECTION STRUTS 
(issued July 1960} 


NOTATION 
=thickness of wall of strut (in.) 

d=depth of flange (in.) 

h=width of web (in.) 

c=width of lip fia.) 
E,=tangent modulus of strut material (ib. jin.4} 

fp=0.2 per cent proof stress of the material {ib. jin.) 
fy=compressive stress at onset of local buckling (Ib./in.*) 
K=buckling stress coefficient defined by f= KE, (t/h)* 
fa=crippling stress (ib. /in.?) 


Nores i 

The coefficient K is plotted against the ratio d/h for various values of cfd. 

The values of K were calculated on the assumption that there is no lateral movement of the 
lip, the distortion being due to the rotation of the corners only. This assumption is usually 
justified when ¢/d is greater than 0.25 but this may be checked by reference to Data Sheet 
ot.o1.20 which deals with the lip buckling. 

The onset of local buckling will result in a reduction of stiffness which is usually of the order 
of 50 per cent for this type of section. If the crippling stress is appreciably greater than the 


buckling stress then the reduction of stiffness may be grezter and should be taken into 
consideration for overall flexural failure. 


After buckling the section may continue to carry more load before crippling finally occurs. 
The crippling stress is given by the expression 


h= hh)”. 
Values so obtained are within z0 per cent of those given by test results, 
The Hability of the strut to flexural and torsional instability must also be examined using 
Data Sheet 01.03.21. 


DERIVATION 7 
SECHLER. The Ultimate Strength of Thin Flat Sheets in Compression, California Institute 
of Technology. Publication No, 27, 1933. 


“VAN DER Maas, Charts for the Calculation of the Critical Compressive Stress for Local 
Instability of Columns with Hat Sections. Journal of the Aeronautical Sciences, June 1954. 


EXAMPLE 
To investigate the local buckling and crippling of a top hat section strut when 
£=0.032 in, h=0.8 in, 
d=1.0 in., €=0.2§ in, 


and the material has values of E = 10.7 x 10° Ib. fin.? 
0.5 per cent proof stress = 48,700 Ib. jin.? 
0.2 per cent proof stress = 45,000 Ib. /in.? 
Then djh=1,25 and c/d=o.25 and, from the diagram, K =2.65. 


0.0 


32? 
a3 ) 0.00424. 





Therefore {,J/E,= 2.65 x ( 


Now, using Data Sheets 00.02.04 and 00.02.05, and in the notation of those sheets, 
{,=0,005, fas 48,700 ib. jin? 
En =0.003, Ju’ = 45,000 Ib, fin? 
ty/ ty’ 2.5, Inf fe’ = 1-082, 
and thus m=11.5. 


` 2 





Then, fy/fa=0-73 
and hence fa=0.73 x 48,700 = 35,600 Ib. /in.? 
and fe={45,000 x 35,600)*/# = 40,000 Ib. /in,? 


FIGURE 3. 4 typical R.Ae S. Data Sheet 
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picture. The reader is asked to imagine that each of the spots in Figure 4 
represents an item of literature (a report, journal paper, company memorandum, 
etc.). Each may be put in its own place in the framework by locating it at the 
correct point in time (here shown in years), at the correct subject along the 
subject spectrum axis and in the correct source position (each division up the 
axis labelled SOURCE represents a particular laboratory, university or other 
source of origin of the item of literature). Obviously, if one knew the source of 
origin, the date of issue and the precise subject of a report, one could locate it. 

The collection of items in Figure 4 is not homogeneous, there ate gaps in 





TIME 


FIGURE 4. Three-dimensional representation of an information problem 


some areas, crowds in others. The object is to find, with as little effort as , 
possible, all or most of the literature available for a given part of the subject — 
spectrum and to find it in a sequence which is compatible with its efficient | 
incorporation in a resultant design tool. One might search blindly, using a | 
machine in which this information had been recorded, searching continuously 
back and forth until all the relevant items had been found. Or one might 
employ search rules such as those suggested by Lykoudis, Touloukian,! and 
others and these also generally presuppose no knowledge of the likely topo- 
graphy of the volume of items. Now the technologist conducting a search need 
not assume complete ignorance of the likely topography; from his general 
knowledge of a subject he will know, if only qualitatively, of the time history of 
his subject, of the relationships between subjects and the sources producing 
information on these subjects and so on. If he is properly instructed he can 
infer sufficient of the likely features of the topography of the literature to be of 
considerable assistance in his search, whether he conducts it himself or has the 
assistance of others to do so. Furthermore, the technologist does not always 
want, and may often be embarrassed by having, all the information feed simul- 
taneously. It is usually more convenient to have a part of the most useful 
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information as quickly as possible and the remainder provided over a period as 
his work continues and he refines the design procedure on which he is working. 
His search procedure should ideally be tailored to suit his overall work load. 

As is well known, many literature requirements cannot have a simple subject 
allocated to them. A particular feature may initially seem of greatest importance 
yet other fringe features may eventually yield more useful information. This is 
the problem of classification, be it a formal library classification, keywords or 
whatever, and also gives rise to the current interest in thesaurus work. Accord- 
ingly the subject variable is seen as a spectrum, on either side of the subject of 
prime interest are other subjects of gradually decreasing interest. Figure 5 
illustrates a typical spectrum encountered in searching for data on elastic 
stress-concentration effects. Thése might be sought under a heading such as 
Elastic-Analysis yet it has been found that papers on related matters, often not 
obviously related, have yielded useful data and background information. 
Accordingly, before searching for information it is necessary to ponder the 
likely spectrum of subjects and the width of the spectrum to be searched. The 
technologist’s training and experience enable him to consider this point and he 
should be called upon to do so. 









OPTICS 


ELASTIC ANALYSIS 


BRITTLE MATERIAL MODELS 


METALLIC MATERIAL MODELS 


TYPICAL CRUDE SUBJECT "SPECTRUM" 





FIGURE §. Typical crude subject ‘Spectrum’ 


Time variations are a most important feature. Here again, the practising 
technologist possesses most pertinent qualitative information, if he is trained to 
recall it, which will be useful in starting the search at a propitious point or in 
guiding its progress. Though literature in general may be exploding it is not 
doing so in all fields. Some is at a steady level of output, other subjects produce 
less literature as time passes. Variations in output are the result of scientific 
discoveries touching off new technological branches, or result from political 
and commercial decistons many of which will be in the experience of the 
the technologist. Two time histories showing the percentage of the total 
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information available up to 1960 on two aeronautical subjects are presented in 
Figure 6. They are very different in nature and the explanations of the principal 
features of the variations in output of information in each subject are obvious 
enough. The decrease in interest in man-powered flight during the war years 
is probably a consequence of the limited military significance of the subject. 
The development of high power-weight ratio engines since the war, and certain 
political and operational desiderata, have led to an explosion-type growth in the 
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literature on Vertical and Short Take-off Aircraft. Even a qualitative impression 
of such variations provides a searcher with useful information on the general 
topography of the literature of the subject and useful guides on how to conduct 
his search. 

The relationship between literature and the source of issue is at first sight the 
most intractable yet leads to the most interesting results. At least the time scale 
of Figure 4 is continuous and a subject spectrum scale is conceivable, but how a 
source, say a laboratory or other report-issuing organization, can be related to 
any other is not at all obvious. Some time ago the Department examined a 
number of its own bibliographies to find the proportion of the literature 
originating from each source. Essentially this was an investigation of reference 
scattering although it was done in the ignorance of the work of earlier investi- 
gators such as Bradford. Plots were made of the number of sources issuing 
various proportions of the total literature in a manner very similar to that most 
excellently reported by Cole? but the variabilities in the results were considerable 
and did not seem related to any particular features of the subjects concerned. 
Showing no sign of how this was likely to assist in literature searching, the 
matter rested for some time. However, the exercise had indicated a useful 
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means of classifying sources, namely, by the frequency with which they issue 
literature on a given topic or, over a given period, the proportion of the total 
literature on the topic which each source issues. This was to prove of some 
importance when it was coupled with the thought that part of the stock-in-trade 
of a technologist was a knowledge of the sources which, on any given subject, 
were likely to have produced the most information; if he did not know the 
largest single source he would probably be able to specify the threg largest. 
Accordingly, the data which had been extracted from the Department’s own 
bibliographies were replotted in the form shown in Figure 7 as the. sum of the 
references originating from the three largest sources against the total literature 
items on the subject. Results from other bibliographies prepared elsewhere 
were incorporated and suggest a relationship between the production of litera- 
ture from the three largest sources and the total literature. 
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FIGURE 7. Tentative correlation between output of largest sources and total literature 


10,000 


Fortunately the larger sources of information are also the ones most likely to 
provide indexes of their papers or to be included in abstracts. Accordingly, it 
is a straightforward matter to count the number of relevant items produced 
over some period of interest by the three largest sources, and from the sum of 
these items to obtain from Figure 7 an estimate of the likely total volume of 
literature to be obtained. Thus at an early stage, the technologist is in a strong 
position to know how to get on with his problem and how to continue his 
search, for the following reasons: 


1. An estimate is available, even if it is crude, of the total number of iterns 
which will have to be consulted. 
2. As much as 50 per cent (if the total literature is small) of the information 
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has been found from the survey of the indexes or abstracts relating to the 
three largest sources. 
3. An evaluation of the literature from the three largest sources will indicate 
whether it is desirable to widen or narrow the subject spectrum in the 
following stages of the search and provide some idea of the time history 
of the subject. 
Since the larger sources themselves are usually well endowed with infor- 
mation services, the bibliographies in the reports which they produce will 
probably be well informed and provide a further useful amount of the 
remaining items. l 
5. There is some evidence to suggest that the literature found from the larger 
sources will contain a high proportion of the really useful and up-to-date 
information. 


In summarizing this part of the description of suitable methods for use by 
integrated technical services it must be noted that the staff is concerned not only 
with finding the total information which may have been classified in some 
system under a particular heading (in which they may be assisted by being able 
to draw upon the assistance of conventional library services), but also in obtain- 
ing it in a systematic manner, and in continuously evaluating its relevance to the 
current problem as the work builds up. Accordingly, the technologist should 
not approach his search armed only with an oblique request for information but 
should be able to provide for those whose assistance he seeks, or for his own 
guidance, as much as possible of the following search specification: 


1. A considered statement of the subject of the inquiry and its breadth 
(subject spectrum). 

2. The probable largest sources of the information. 

3. The history of the subject; in particular the probable influences, technical, 
political and commercial, which are relevant. 

4. An estimate, however crude, of the probable total volume of literature to 
be retrieved. 


As the literature is retrieved the technologist should be prepared to note 
errors in the initial assessment and to modify it for the future guidance of the 
search. , 


= 


USING BASIC DATA 


The preparation of the end-product of the work, usually some form of design 
or analytical method in documentary form of which the Royal Aeronautical 
Society’s Data Sheets are the most prominent example, may commence its 
initial stages at the time of the commencement of the search. Before it is 
completed it will have to be examined for authenticity and incorporate the very 
best information which is available for its construction. These are matters 
requiring most carefully thought-out procedures but which are probably of only 
slight interest to the present audience. Another requirement of the design or 
analytical tool which is of prime importance is the convenience to the user, and 
suitability to the problem in hand, of the final presentation. 

Modern technical report writing is subject to a great deal of criticism; style, 
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logical argument and clarity often suffer as a consequence of various inducements 
to report quickly and extensively upon the findings of research. However, it is 
not the failings of research reporting alone which invalidate the technical report 
as an ideal medium for the final stage of conveving information to the designer 
or technical analyst. The whole concept, construction and format of the docu- 
ment intended for direct use is different from that of the classical research report. 
The document for direct use must be of limited and clearly: defined scope: its 
authenticity must be acceptable to the user without his having to check its 
derivation himself: it should be capable of application with the minimum of 
reference to other literature: it must state its limitations clearly and provide 
directions as to where further information may be found: the presentation of the 
information—both the explanation of the method to be followed and in the 
numerical data—must be precise and unambiguous. 


® [2 





FIGURES 8, 9. A simple experiment on the presentation of information (I) 


d 

The presentation of the simplest technical information requires careful 
thought if it is to be readily intelligible and unambiguous. Most writers of 
technical literature would readily agree with this, yet few demonstrate an 
appreciation of the extent to which care really must be taken. This is illustrated 
by a simple experiment which the author conducted recently. Figure 8 is a view 
of Earth as seen by an observer from a point'in space. A satellite of the type 
used in the NASA Mercury Project can also be seen. Each of twelve engineers 
was given such a picture and a verbal explanation of what was depicted. Each 
one was asked to mark the spot on the Earth’s surface directly below the 
satellite* and to do so in a limited time without working out a proof of his 
answer. In other words, each one was asked to- indicate the point which 
‘appeared’ to be the one directly below the satellite. Figure 9 is the collection of 
the points which were marked in answer (in addition two replied that they ‘didn’t 
know’). Only one gave the correct answer, the centre of the Earth’s disc. The 
subjects were then given a similar picture showing two satellites and asked to 


* More precisely, the point directly in line with the satellite and the Earth’s centre. 
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FIGURE IQ. 





FIGURE II. 








A simple experiment on the presentation of information (II) 


mark the points directly below each; Figure 1o records the results. It is seen 
that four of the twelve now gave the correct answer. Possibly they realized 
subconsciously that only a few hundred feet, at most, could separate the two 
satellites and that to mark two points on earth several thousand miles apart. 
would be inconsistent, this consideration leading to the selection of the correct 
answer. Finally the participants were given a picture showing the same satellite 
a few hundred yards nearer to the observer and again asked to mark the point 
on earth directly below the satellite; six now gave the correct answer, as shown 
in Figure 11. Possibly it was realized that if the satellite had been moved a few 
feet from the position shown it would have appeared over the centre of the 
Earth’s disc, thus leading to the conclusion that marking a point other than a 
few feet on the earth disc away from its centre would be inconsistent. After the 
test, given a little time, most of the participants realized what the correct answer 
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should have been in each case and some exhibited annoyance at their own 
inability to provide it. All were engineers completely familiar with the simple 
arguments by which they could have produced the answer and all were- con- 
siderably experienced in the use of technical literature. Whether the experiment 
really demonstrated that.one or other of the presentations of the information 
on which each participant was asked to make a decision was better than the 
others may be open to question on the basis of such a limited test. What is not 
open to question is that a simple presentation of information relating to a 
familiar and simple basic problem made many different immediate impressions 
on experienced people. The significance of this must not be overlooked by 
anyone responsible for the presentation of information by means of diagrams, 
curves, charts, etc., to those who need to use the information, particularly if the 
latter’s knowledge and experience of the information are limited. 


— 20 TONS 20 TONS 


40 40 


60 60 





FIGURE 12. The use of symbols 


The careful choice of the means of presentation of information goes far 
beyond the need to provide a quickly intelligible and unambiguous picture, as a 
further example will illustrate. Figure 12 shows two keys for graphical symbols 
such as may often be used in the presentation of a mass of experimental data. 
The key on the right-hand side is obviously bad, since if the two points repre- 
senting results for roo and 120 tons become superimposed they may be misread 
as one result for 40 tons, thus leading to ambiguity. However, there is an 
important objection beyond this. The eye is most impressed by the heavier 
and angular symbols and the scale of impression on the eye caused by the bad 
system reads: 100, 120, 20, 40, 80, 60 tons to most observers; this is unrelated 
to the scale of the physical phenomenon which is being represented. In the good 
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system, the scale of impression on the eye is consistent with the scale of the 
phenomenon, the eye being drawn through the sequence 20, 40, 60, 80, 100, 
120 tons in proper order. 

Not only is it important in the final presentation of information to a user that 
every device be used to make that presentation consistent with-natural reflexes, 
it is of considerable importance during the process of data correlation. The 
example shown in Figure 12 is based on a recent experience of the author in 
which an important correlation was obscured until the data were replotted on 
the basis of a mote consistent set of graphical symbols. These simple examples 
suggest that the use of information, particularly in the preparation of design and 
analytical tools, is a matter requiring particular care and experience; it is one of 
the functions of the integrated technical service to supply this. 


CONCLUSION 


This paper demonstrates the author’s belief that many aspects of the technical 
literature traffic must be regarded as an integral part of the technology to which 
that literature relates. The engineer or designer cannot be regarded as a some- 
what passive recipient of research literature; he has an important part to play in 
the linking of research and design alongside the more conventional services. 
The technologist has knowledge and experience which, if he is trained to recall 
and employ it, will materially assist the literature retrieval process whether it is 
carried out by library and information services or by the technologist himself. 
In the stages of assessing and using the information thus found, the technologist 
likewise has knowledge and experience which must be properly directed in the 
synthesis of analytical and design tools, particularly if these are to be used by 
others. In the interests of the economic well-being of the community it is 
highly desirable that the tools should be prepared once but used by a wide group 
of producers. The economic integration of the technologist into the process of 
linking research and design may best be achieved by the establishment of 
integrated technical services of the type which the author has the privilege to 
serve and to describe in this paper. 
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DISCUSSION 


In reply to questions, Dr Barrett said the output of data sheets was about 150 new sheets a 
year. In addition, the work was continuously under review, new data being incorporated as 
promptly as possible into existing sheets. The sheets, covering the three basic fields of aero- 
dynamics, structures, and materials, occupied a staff of ten. Dr Barrett agreed that when he 
spoke of the three most prolific sources of information he meant the most prolific for each 
subject covered, not that the three sources were the same for the entire field of aeronautics. 

Mr A. R. Andrews (English Electric Aviation Ltd) commented that the figure of nearly 50 per 
cent of the whole shown as being the United Kingdom contribution (Figure 1) seemed high, 
and asked how ‘item’ was defined. Dr Barrett replied that an ‘item’ was a report, company 
memorandum, or similarly identifiable document. 

Dr E. J. Holmstrom, with obvious distaste for loose-leaf binders, asked whether recipients 
appeated to like the data sheets punched for this form of binding. Dr Barrett agreed that 
punched sheets had some disadvantages but knew of no completely satisfactory alternative 


method of keeping together sheets which might need fairly frequent re-sorting and re-collating. 


Besides, the method had been adopted twenty years ago and could not easily be changed unless 
there were a greatly superior alternative. 
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THE RELATIONS BETWEEN A CENTRAL INFORMATION 
UNIT AND SECTIONAL UNITS. PART I. 


THEORETICAL CONSIDERATIONS 


J-R.STOCKS, B.ENG., A.F.INST.PET. 
Head of Library and Information Centre, Shell International Petroleum Co. Lid 


36th Annual Conference, Blackpool, October 1962 


INTRODUCTION 


HE decision by Aslib to allocate a complete session of the Annual Confer- 

ence to two papers on the relations between a central information unit and 
sectional units is an attempt to bring into the open a question which has for 
years been clouded in prejudice. The growth of information services, whether 
on an international, national, industry, or laboratory scale, has often been 
haphazard. A central unit, or a number of sectional units, or both systems 
together, may have developed as a result of pressures which often do not 
reflect the true needs of the users. The purpose of this paper is to try to review 
the problem objectively and to see what principles should govern the relation- 
ship between various units concerned with information within an organization 
(using the word organization in its widest sense). 

Two papers are being presented during.this session, both dealing with the 
same subject. We have tried hard to avoid saying the same thing twice, and in 
order to achieve this I will attempt to restrict what I have to say to the more 
theoretical aspects of the question, leaving my colleague to present practical 
examples of the types of relationship which exist between information units 
within certain specific organizations. 

Many of you may feel that this problem is one peculiar to large companies; 
that the papers will be of no interest to those who operate small information 
units. But we must remember that any user who-maintains his own spectalist 
information file can be considered as a ‘sectional’ unit in relation to a ‘central’ 
unit which supplies information to him and to other users. It must also be 
realized that a comparatively large specialized library, which may be a ‘central 
unit’ in its own sphere, is a ‘sectional unit’ to the National Central Library if it 
is on the NCL’s books as an ‘outlier’. 

These examples may serve to demonstrate the breadth of the subject we are 
setting out to discuss, and to dispel the idea that one’s own information unit can 
be considered as a unit in unrelated isolation. They also serve to underline the 
difficulty of formulating principles which can apply to extreme cases at either 
end of the scale. 


WHY CENTRALIZED UNITS? 
Many arguments have been put forward in favour of centralized information 
facilities. In a paper entitled Planning an Information Service,| which was read at 
the Summer meeting of the Institute of Petroleum last year, E. H. E. Jones 
listed the following major advantages: better use of space and staff; the 
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possibility of using higher calibre employees through improved scope and wider 
responsibilities; wider contacts; and a more even development in the various 
branches of information. These are all powerful reasons, based both on econ- 
omic’considerations and on the need to supply the most efficient service for the 
user. -- 

It has also been said? that the most important advantage of centralization is 
the ability to give company-wide service, whether or not company units are 
geographically scattered. 

I do not wish to say more about the advantages of centralized information 
units at this stage, because this will be developed more fully in later sections of 
this paper, and by my colleague in the following paper. 


WHY SECTIONAL UNITS? 


In essence, a sectional information or library unit is one that only covers the 
needs of a section of the organization viewed as a whole. An individual who 
supplies his own information needs while working as part of an organization 
must thus be considered as a sectional unit. 

Inevitably, unless positive steps are taken to influence it, growth of informa- 
tion facilities within an organization will start as a series of sectional units. 
Initially it may be a few individuals whose information problems are acute and 
who start their own subject indexes and collection of books, journal articles and 
papers. At some point one or more of these individual units may coalesce to 
form a larger unit to cover the needs of a number of individuals; or a central 
information unit may grow up in (or be imposed on) the organization to take 
over all or part of the activities of the sectional units. 

Apart from haphazard growth, however, what are the theoretical reasons for 
initiating or retaining sectional information units in an organization? 

The first and most usual reason is the geographical separation of parts of the 
organization. Such separation will affect the speed of supply of material to the 
user. More important, it will prevent personal contact between the user and the 
suppliet of information, and may therefore have an adverse effect on the ability 
of the supplier to interpret the true needs of the user. 

Speed of supply of material to a user is in most cases an essential pre-requisite 
of an information service. Whether a remote laboratory, factory, or office can 
be served adequately by an existing unit elsewhere, or whether it should have 
its own unit, must depend to a large extent on the importance attached to 
immediate availability of material. The cost of making loan material or photo- 
copies available from elsewhere is high and a small local unit holding original 
material may be cheaper to run. 

The advantages of personal contact are more difficult to assess. The import- 
ance must of course depend on the type of information service under considera- 
tion. In the full sense of the words, an ‘information service’ implies an active 
role which will include acquisition, selection, dissemination, storage and 
retrieval of information in specific subject fields. Success must depend to a large 
extent on a very exact knowledge, on the part of the subject specialists in the 
information unit, of the day-to-day interests and problems of the specialists 
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requiring the information. This is obviously best fostered by personal contact 
between information officer and user, and is bound to be adversely affected 
where such contact is lacking. 

The second main reason for maintaining of initiating sectional units is the 
need for subject specialization. This may take the form of a need for special 
‘treatment of information in a narrow specialist field within the broader field 
covered by a central unit; information may need to be evaluated or augmented 
in relation to ‘on-the-job’ work. In either case the actual ‘need’ for sectional 
units is hard to assess; the information expert may rightly claim that any degree 
of subject specialization can, in theory, be catered for within a central unit, 
provided that appropriate subject specialists and techniques of information 
retrieval are employed. 

Flexibility has also been quoted as an advantage of smaller units. In an 
article entitled “Progress in “‘Probitation” ’,? M. V. Otis says: “There has been 
the tendency for systems planners to feel that large centralized computer 
operations are the ultimate answers to the most effective information system in 
any given environment. The experience of the pioneers in this field, however, 
has revealed that decentralized operations have many advantages. It is more 
convenient to convert small decentralized systems to the rapidly changing 
technology than large-scale operations.’ 


ORGANIZATIONAL RELATIONSHIPS 


Having looked briefly at some of the reasons for sectional and central units let 
us look at some of the possible organizational relationships which may link them. 

At a Symposium on the Administration of Technical Information Groups? 
presented a few years ago at a meeting of the American Chemical Society, an 
attempt was made to study the organizations in two different categories: 
‘Information groups in “centralized management” organizations’, and ‘Informa- 
mation groups in “decentralized companies” ’, This approach does not necessarily 
lead us to the relationships we are looking for in the information field. Although 
to a certain extent the organization of information units may follow the adminis- 
trative ‘fashions’ of the parent body, such an approach does not take into account 
the role of information activities as a service component in the overall structure. 

In general, however, it may be said that there are two basic alternative 
structures which affect the relationships between the central and sectional units. 
In the first, the sectional units report directly to the central unit, as ‘branches’ of 
the central unit; in the second, the sectional units are under the control of 
divisions or companies other than that to which the central unit reports. These 
structures are shown in Figure 1. 

In order to study in more detail the organizational structures that are possible 
between these two extremes, we must look at the various information activities 
more closely. Can we, for instance, divide these activities broadly into two 
classes—those that are better undertaken by a central unit and those that are 
better carried out by a sectional unit? Obviously, to some extent, the economic 
aspects of centralization will depend on such factors as geographical separation 
of the various parts of the organization, but I believe that there are certain 
common matters one can find which are not greatly influenced by such factors. 
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FIGURE I 
(Lines of communication between sectional units and to users are not shown.) 
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Acquisitions 

The acquisition of most types of material is usually better handled centrally. 
There is, at present, no cash advantage in buying books in quantity; but money . 
can be saved on large orders for newspapers and certain classes of journal. Also, 
only a central point responsible for acquisition of material can keep proper 
control on unnecessary duplication. A proper knowledge of sources of material 
can best be built up centrally, resulting in quicker location; a centrally organized 
collection and delivery service can save both money and time. 


Storage and loan 

It is more difficult to generalize about the merits of centralizing the storage 
and loan of material. If the material is of more than purely séctional interest, 
better usage can result from a central holding. On the other hand, reference 
material must be available quickly to those who need it and this may not be 
possible with a central collection. Similarly, loan material of purely sectional 
interest may be better held in a sectional unit. 

Modern methods have done much to facilitate the supply of photocopy 
material (either from the original or from microcopies) from centrally held 
collections. It is interesting to note, however, that ASTIA, which is one of the 
most highly developed central storage and retrieval systems in the world, has 
recently decided to set up regional units where material located by the central 
index can be obtained more quickly than from the central storage unit. 


Dissemination 

When we consider the dissemination of information, we find a similar pattern 
emerging. Information of general interest can best be handled centrally; this 
ensures a company-wide service. Within a specialist subject field, however, it 
may be difficult for a central unit to maintain the specialist knowledge needed to 
recognize the relevance of specialist items; this can result in the supply of 
irrelevant material or the failure to supply relevant material. 


Indexing 

Subject indexing for the retrieval of stored information is closely allied to 
dissemination. Here the degree of specialization and the depth of indexing must 
be taken into account. Should it be undertaken centrally or in a unit which is 
able to maintain closer contact with the users? If mechanized methods are used, 
cost of equipment alone will dictate the former; although there is nothing to 
stop a sectional unit from feeding coded information items back to a central 
storage and retrieval unit, and subsequently requesting searches to be made in 
its own field. 


Staffing 

In planning any organization the most eficient employment of staff must be 
a major consideration. Here, a central unit, preferably with some measure of 
control over the staffing of sectional units—or at least the ability to assist with 
training and career development—can be of great value. Small sectional units 
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can all too easily provide a series of dead-end jobs of limited scope, where 
interest soon flags and efficiency drops. A larger central unit can open possib- 
ilities for advancement, both on the specialist and administrative side; higher 
calibre staff can be employed; at the same time, staff numbers can be kept down 
by avoiding duplication of activities in sectional units. 


Experimentation 


As with staff, so with the development of new or improved information 
techniques the larger central unit will provide more scope for experiment. 
Conversely, too great a degree of centralization may fail to take account of the 
need for experimentation in special techniques suitable for a particular specializa- 
ton. 


+t 


Co-ordination 


If a central unit exists within the same organization as sectional units, one of 
its main jobs must be to co-ordinate with its own activities, in some degree at 
least, the activities of the sectional units. Only in this way can duplication of 
activities be. avoided and the fullest use made of information and experience 
from sectional units. Unless the sectional units are under the direct control of 
the central unit, it may not be easy to get acceptance of this role; co-ordination ts 
all too often looked upon as interference. Properly understood and practised, 
however, co-ordination of this nature can be most rewarding. 

Can we now classify these activities as belonging more‘naturally to a central 
or to a sectional unit? 


Central Unit 


Acquisition of material 

Storage and loan of material of more 
than purely sectional interest 

Active dissemination of information 
of interest to whole organization 

Operation of mechanical retrieval 
systems 

Training and advice on staffing 

Study of information techniques. 

Co-ordinating role in the information 
network, 


Sectional Units 

Specialist subject indexing 

Storage of material of sectional interest 
only 

Storage of ‘quick reference’ material 

Active dissemination of information 
in a specialized subject field 

Study of information techniqués suit- 
able for a particular specialization. 


With these activities in mind, we can draw a new organization diagram 
(Figure 2), based on the ‘decentralized reporting’ system shown in Figure 1. 

Here, the specialist information activities of the sectional units remain under 
the control of the specialist division or company in which the unit operates, but 
certain activities, such as acquisition of material, are under the direct control of 
the central unit. Although this brings the activities of the units into proper 
relationship, it would be an almost impossible organization from the viewpoint 
of the sectional units. They suffer under divided control, which is never 


satisfactory. 
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FIGURE 2 
(Lines of communication between sectional units and to users are not shown.) 


What then is the solution? Are we perhaps placing too much emphasis on 
‘control’? One of the most important of the activities of a central unit which 
we listed earlier was the co-ordinating role. Can co-ordination be substituted 
for control as a link between the central unit and the sectional units? For 
certain activities it undoubtedly can; staff training and the study of information 
techniques, for example, are activities which can be ‘co-ordinated’ from a central 
point without direct ‘control’ of staff employed or techniques used in the 
- sectional units. 

The library service aspects of a sectional unit’s activities, however, may still 
under certain circumstances be better and more economically operated under 
the direct control of a central unit. If two sectional units are operating in 
different subject specializations but in close physical proximity, there would 
seem to be no reason why they should not share the same library storage 
facilities, reading space, and any reference material common to both specializa- 
tions. In such a case a single sectional ‘library’ unit, reporting to the central 
unit, could serve the needs of both specialist ‘information’ units; thus econom- 
izing in staff, space and stock but retaining the original reporting relationship 
of the two sectional information units to their own divisions or companies. 

Figure 3 shows such a system, with two sectional ‘library’ units serving four 
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FIGURE 3 
(Lines of communication between sectional units and to users are not shown.) 


sectional ‘information’ units. Lines of co-ordination are shown linking appro- 
priate activities in the central unit with activities in the sectional information 
units. 


USER’S POINT OF VIEW 


Up till now we have been considering the information service from the point of 
view of the purveyor of information. But what about the ‘customer’? Let us 
look at our information system from his angle. 


Approach to units 


If a number of information units exist, all dealing in separate subject special- 
izations, the user will presumably rely primarily on that unit which deals with 
his own subject. But if his needs go outside the field covered by that particular 
unit, is he expected to approach all the other possible units individually? Ifa 
central unit exists, should he himself approach the central unit for the informa- 
tion? Or should he rely on his own specialist unit to act as his agent and obtain 


„the information for him, using the services of the central unit and/or other 


specialist sectional units ? 
There is no easy answer to this. It can be said that the user should work 
always through his own sectional unit, since only in this way will the unit be 
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able to adjust its activities to suit the user’s particular needs. This is, after all, 
the advantage of personal contact. Similarly, unless the sectional unit has 
knowledge of all material passed to the users served by it, even if disseminated 
originally by a central unit, it will be unable to exercise its most important 
function of ensuring that the user receives only material which is relevant to his 
work; and that he receives such material only once, in the most suitable form, 
instead of three or four times in different forms from different sources. 

On the other hand, much delay can occur if all material and inquiries, even on 
general matters not normally covered by a sectional unit, have to be channelled 
through it on the way between a central unit and the user. 

Here again, some compromise is needed in order to achieve maximum 
efficiency. Providing the subject fields or the sources covered by the units can 
be clearly laid down, there is no reason why dissemination of information 
should not take place direct to users both from the central unit and from 
sectional units. Similarly, sound co-ordination can ensure that an inquiry 
received either at the central unit or at a sectional unit is channelled immediately 
to the unit’ best able to deal with it. 


Private information files 


What of the user who keeps his own information files and indexes? Knox? 
has said, ‘Consider asking an individual to surrender his personal files to a 
central information service. It is almost asking the supreme sacrifice.” He goes 
on to say that we must be sympathetic with this individual and demonsirate to 
him that an information service can give him the information he needs more 
effectively than his own system. This is undoubtedly true most of the time. But 
there remain certain cases where, by reason of particular specialist knowledge or 
personal contact with some source not normally available to other individuals, 
a personal information index can be justified. 

In such cases the user must be encouraged to consider himself as a one-man 
sectional unit. If the relationships between sectional units and the central unit 
are as shown in the diagram in Figure 3, this is not difficult either for the user 
or for the information unit. The same lines of communication and co-ordination 
will exist between the ‘personal’ information file and the central unit as exist 
between a sectional unit and the central unit. The user forfeits nothing but the 
right to keep his information for himself alone. The central unit exercises its 
co-ordinating function to ensure that the fullest possible use is made of the 
personal information file by other users, and that the owner (as a ‘sectional 
unit’) has the benefit of advice and guidance on how best to look after it. 


CONCLUSION 


The problems of centralization or decentralization of information facilities are 
complex and are always with us. No organization can be considered as static; 
‘centralization’ can take place by the combination of one or more sectional 
units, or ‘decentralization’ by the creation of new sectional units, all within the 
framework of a central and sectional unit approach. 

Much of the lack of efficiency in the use of an information service is frequently 
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blamed on the user’s failure to define his true needs or to countenance any 
change in the established pattern, or on management’s failure to initiate inquiry 
into information matters and to devote time and money to seeking the best 
solution. But those of us in the information field have perhaps given less 
thought than we should to the organizational side of information service as a 
basic element affecting all aspects of our work. 

I hope that this paper has shown that the answer does not lie in either of the 
two extremes (one central information service or a series of sectional units) but 
in a carefully considered combination of resources, with sound co-ordination 
to ensure that the users’ needs are met quickly, comprehensively, and with 
proper regard to cost. 
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Head of Admiralty Centre for Scientifie Information and Liaison 


36th Annual Conference, Blackpool, October 1962 


OLLOWING upon Mr J.R. Stocks’ paper on theoretical aspects, I should 

like briefly to discuss one or two examples of centralization which seem to 
be worthy of attention, and the first of these is the United States Armed Services 
Technical Information Agency, generally and more conveniently known as 
ASTIA. This Agency, which deals entirely with information in the shape of 
separate unpublished reports, receives copies of them from the three American 
Services and from some other sources which supply reports to these Services; 
it abstracts and indexes these reports, supplies photographic copies of them on 
request and also produces accession lists with abstracts, indexes, and biblio- 
graphies; its customers are the US Services, their contractors and nobody else, 
and it is in fact staffed by the United States Air Force on a repayment basis. 
Before ASTIA was set up there was a minimum of co-operation between the 
US Services so far as documentary information was concerned and now the 
Agency’s services are far more ambitious than any one of them could contem- 
plate separately: it has mechanized many of its operations and it has been 
continuously concerned to expand and improve its services, and to this end has 
established branch offices to give more rapid service to its scattered customers. 
Yet, although it gives service to all within its terms of reference who have an 
entitlement it receives its raw material only at the discretion of the Services, and 
some of these are more forthcoming than others, although it is not questioned 
that it provides a better service than the individual Services could. 

Another object lesson could be taken from the Chemical Abstracts service. 
It will be recalled that some years ago, when British Chemical Abstracts ran into 
difficulties, an agreement was sought with Chemical Abstracts to lead to some 
rationalization of work. No agreement could be reached, because the American 
Chemical Society was convinced that the only efficient method of operation was 
to have the one centralized organization. British Chemical Abstracts has ceased 
publication as such and Chemical Abstracts has a virtual monopoly in the English 
language; its coverage is improved, the indexing arrangements are much better 
and once again there has been a substantial amount of mechanization and 
research into improvements to working methods. The substantial difference is 
that Chemical Abstracts does not seek co-opetation—its monopoly is a financial 
one, and anyone who thinks he can produce a comparable service is at liberty to 
try to do so; in spite of the fact that the annual subscription is over £300, 
Chemical Abstracts has felt strong enough to refuse to sell separate sections 
until now, although Analytical Abstracts, for example, is probably just as good 
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where analytical chemistry is concerned, and may be obtained for an annual 
subscription of three guineas. 

In most instances, however, the circumstances are far more complicated than 
in these quite simple instances. Libraries in the Admiralty form quite a complex 
pattern: they differ in the sort of people they serve, in their subject coverage and 
in where they are situated. Thus they may serve scientists, historians, pro- 
fessional naval officers, stores officers or sailors; their holdings may include 
books on science, engineering, shipbuilding, historical matters, or firms’ 
brochures or popular light fiction; they may be at Headquarters, at the various 
experimental establishments, at dockyards or in the ships of the Fleet. It will, 
of course, be evident that some of the possible combinations are unlikely to be 
needed, while subjects and people served will be strongly correlated, but none 
the less there are in fact many different types, as the following diagram will 
illustrate. 


Reference Science Engineering Educational Historical Commercial Fiction 


AE en NY 





H.Q. x x x 

Establishments x x x x x 

Dockyards x x x x x 

Ships x x x 
FIGURE I 


The diagram is not intended to be exact or comprehensive, but to show light 
on the possibilities of rationalization. All might be united in one organization, 
and this is realized to the extent that all their books and periodicals are bought 
through the one channel, but that is the only connection between, say, the 
Admiralty library at Headquarters which contains a large collection of historical 
and biographical material (and very little else) and a ship’s library which is 
mainly composed of rather lurid fiction: yet even in this instance there is some 
overlapping in the coverage—they will have a few books in common. In other 
cases the overlap may be considerable, but the libraries remain quite separate 
because they are in administratively distinct parts of the Admiralty. At the 
same time there is a considerable measure of co-ordination; the Admiralty 
Centre for Scientific Information and Liaison may be said to supply scientific 
and technical information to the Royal Naval Scientific Service; in fact it also 
supplies books and periodicals to libraries which are outside that Service and it 
supplies advice, services and information to anyone in the Admiralty who asks 
for it, but it does not control any library but its own and its position is similar 
to that of the Centre for Information and Documentation in Euratom. 

There is a small degree of centralized control in that all the books, periodicals, 
and all forms of stationery are provided by Her Majesty’s Stationery Office, but 
that control is purely financial—a control of the money spent, and in fact the 
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various libraries answer to different members of the Board of Admiralty. It is 
natural, therefore, that co-operation between them is entirely voluntary and that 
any attempt at dictation by any unit would be quite properly rejected. 

A rather different case in point is that when the Ministry of Aviation was 
broken up, its central Technical Information service was retained intact and 
now serves both the War Department and the Ministry of Aviation. 

The United States National Astronautics and Space Administration has 
problems rather similar to those of ASTIA, but it has tackled them in a rather 
different way. It has the same task of getting documents quickly to customers 
spread over an area as great as the whole of Europe, but its policy is to avoid 
competition with other agencies such as ASTIA and the A.E.C.’s Technical 
Information Division and actively to seek co-operation with them. The question 
of centralization has been studied but there is a refreshing absence of empire- 
building and while the scale of its operations makes machine processing of 
requests almost obligatory in the American context the machine records of 
holdings are available not only to the NASA branch offices but also to co- 
operating agencies. Sets of the actual documents are distributed in microform 
so that while the material is collected, selected, abstracted, indexed and copied 
at one centre, at which the machine records are produced and from which the 
machine records, microcopies and bibliographic material are distributed, 
literature searches may be conducted with the most sophisticated equipment at 
a number of centres, and the documents in question produced on the spot. Nor 
is this the most remarkable feature of the NASA Office of Scientific and Tech- 
nical Information: the centralized work I have mentioned is not done ‘in house’ 
—it is done by a contractor. 

The European Atomic Energy Community, generally known as Euratom, is 
an interesting example for two reasons—firstly because of the spread of its 
activities among the member countries and secondly because in 1963, 2.2 per 
cent of its research budget of $425 million is earmarked for its Centre for 
Information and Documentation (CID). l 

Euratom has four official languages and the CID works with existing docu- 
mentation centres with notably different organizations; it will have five libraries, 
one of which at Brussels serves the organization’s headquarters and maintains 
the central literature store while a smaller library in Belgium will rely on the 
Brussels holdings: the remainder will have their own stocks. All the libraries 
have to cope with all the official languages and they are largely independent, 
there being a ‘co-ordinator’ at Brussels whose responsibility it is to see that 
there is a reasonable degree of uniformity in the operation and development of 
all the libraries, that their resources are complementary to those of the national 
libraries and that there is a sound general acquisition policy. There is also an 
annual meeting of the librarians, and a plan by which the separate libraries will 
each build up a more or less complete collection each on a different subject: 
these collections will be available to all the libraries. 

The various publications are produced at Brussels, and translations are made 
at all the establishments, but there is research on automatic translation at the 
Italian laboratory at Ispra while work on automatic retrieval is going on at 
Brussels. 
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The one-man unit 


It cannot reasonably be doubted that every working scientist is to some 
extent his own information unit. He may derive his raw material from his own 
reading or from papers supplied by his employer, but he does not go to his 
library every time he needs some new piece of information. If I may indulge 
in a piece of personal reminiscence, when I was working in analytical chemistry 
one of my colleagues maintained a private card index of methods which he kept 
up to date from his reading essentially for his own instruction, though in point 
of fact few weeks went by in which his colleagues did not consult him and his 
index when they came across knotty problems. Now this man had no more 
facilities than anybody else: he went to the library to see the recent journals, 
but they were not circulated to him and he had no special facilities for borrowing 
them—for it was that sort of library. 

Another experience in very similar circumstances—a library which gave 
inadequate borrowing facilities—arose just after the last war when a number of 
colleagues were so much concerned with the difficulty of professional reading 
that I organized a club which bought the leading journals in our own field for 
circulation among the members and each member finally kept one or more of 
them to the approximate value of his own subscription. The prime requirement 
of effective service to the actual user necessitated such a completely auttomonous 
club in these circumstances, but everyone would have been better pleased if 
reasonable facilities could have been given by the library, which in fact had the 
necessary organization already in being. 

Two problems arise: these are the question of how far it is advantageous for 
independent information activities to receive official support, and how far it is 
advantageous for the one-man unit to go before the operator finds it preferable 
to use the library. There can be no definite answer to either of these questions, 
for so much depends on the particular circumstances of each case, but as usual 
it may be said that in no case is the optimum likely to be reached by any extreme 
solution. 


Some staff aspects 

With a strong centralized organization there are usually a limited number of 
grades of staff and there are opportunities for their interchange from one branch 
to another; with such an arrangement there goes the opportunity for a reason- 
able career structure in the library—information field. Such a centralized 
organization has both advantages and disadvantages—on the one hand there is 
not the likelihood of years on end being spent on, say, filing index cards or a 
narrow subject specialization, but on the other, staff are apt to take a dim view 
of the prospect of being sent off to an establishment a hundred miles away, and 
they may not be at one place long enough to master effectively the technical 
implications of the work being done at one site. 

There is much to be said for providing the opportunity of interchange 
between information work and laboratory work, but this is only really practical 
at the more or less autonomous local centre: the usual experience is that though 
sometimes the bench worker develops a taste for library-information work, 
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and, much less frequently, an information worker will be accepted into a labora- 
tory, a more highly developed interchange is very difficult to establish except in 
those instances where keenly sought-after expertise can be offered. 

The local unit can often take advantage of local training opportunities, and 
there can be provision for this in a centralized organization, particularly at the 
lower levels, but purely local staff are seldom suitable or willing for training 
schemes, and there is a tendency for the local centre to be manned by people 
who are trained on the job as against the central unit’s trend to have staff with a 
more generalized training. The centralized organization, also, may be able to 
set up its own training unit, in which the tuition is tailored to the organization’s 
special needs. | 


Combinations 


The question often arises in these days of what happens to the libraries of the 
organizations concerned when there are takeovers or mergers. There may well 
be a better information service in the company that is taken over than in the 
other, or it may be impracticable to establish an effective service at the site 
chosen for the headquarters of the combined organization. 

In a field in which generalizations are dangerous, one may be hazarded—that 
it is not wise to interfere unduly with an efficient organization, and if there is 
one at a subsidiary site, then it could well remain there provided that there is 
room for expansion. Where choice of site for a central information organization 
is open, it is better to have it at a place convenient to the majority of its active 
users than at one decided by prestige, though it is essential that it should 
provide a good service to the headquarters: this often means that at 
least one branch library should be established, and in some cases the head of the 
information organization has his seat in such a branch library because prestige 
or convention requires that he should have ready access to the administrative 
centre; this should not prevent his exercising effective control over the central 
information unit, though the day-to-day running is obviously better delegated 
to somebody on the spot. Often enough when there is such an organization the 
‘front office’ will have a high sounding title, but this does not obscure the fact 
that the true nerve centre is elsewhere. 

There may, of course, be a tendency to build up the ‘front office’, but the 
example of NASA shows that this can be done as a largely administrative office, 
with the bulk of the actual work being done elsewhere; and this example is by 
no means unique. There is another side to this, however: there is a tendency in 
many professions for the practitioner to engage, as he advances in seniority, less 
and less in the exercise of his profession and more and more in administration; 
the ‘front office’ divorced from day-to-day work, apart from a branch library 
which is perhaps mostly devoted to administrative rather than to technical 
material, represents something like the end of the line, and many first-rate 
informers would boggle at the prospect. Some few of them would like to 
become administrators rather than informers, but most of them have information 
in their blood, and would be happiest working at their trade rather than sitting 
in a fine office and directing their staff from a distance. Equally, of course, the 
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same people would resent, and rightly so, being told how to do their job by a 
distant administrator who was unfamiliar with the techniques involved. 
Limits 

It is plain enough that the limits between which one must work are on the 
one hand: ‘every man his own librarian and information unit’ and on the other 
hand: one universal thesaurus of all information to which all have free and equal 
ACCESS. 

It is only necessary to state these limits to see how unreal they are. Every man 
has his own store of information, which he may keep in order or allow to 
accumulate in disorder, but few would like to rely upon their own store without 
having access to any larger unit. It would be convenient to have one address to 
which any demand for information could be sent, but most people have enough 
experience of dealing with large and remote organizations to cause them to 
resort to something nearer to hand whenever possible. It is plain that almost 
everyone, when confronted with a choice between these extremes, will wish to 
select some compromise. 

In any geographically scattered organization it is almost essential to provide 
such a series of information units that every user will have one within easy 
reach, and plainly each unit cannot be self-contained: it must be able to resort 
to some bettez-equipped unit for the material it does not hold. The problems 
are those of the relations between the ultimate user and his local unit, between 
that local unit and a central unit (perhaps through some intermediate link) and 
between the central unit and national or other general libraries. Although the 
extreme links in this chain are sometimes forgotten, they are of vital importance 
and quite frequently they are the deciding factors in the shape of the optimum 
organization: if a major source of supply insists on dealing with a single contact 
in an organization then that contact has, willy-nilly, a distributive function and 
often enough a controlling function. On the other hand if the ultimate user 
cannot obtain satisfactory service from his local unit he may rebel against any 
organization which imposes its use upon him and he may come to rely entirely 
upon his own resources or upon outside supplies. 

In the Civil Service Her Majesty’s Stationery Office is the only source of 
supply of books and periodicals as well as of other forms of stationery, and this 
forms a connecting link between all the libraries and information units in the 
Service. It forms almost the only connecting link between many of them, aŭd 
it would be aksurd to think of HMSO as a central information unit for the Civil 
Service. Even in a single Ministry there may be a number of information units, 
each with its own subject specialization, whose allegiance is not to any central 
information unit, but to their own departmental heads; when this occurs there 
may be co-operation between the units and there may not—it depends upon the 
personalities concerned and upon whether one of the units is in a position to 
act as a leader. 


Conclusions 


Enough has already been said to indicate that neither of the authors is 
convinced that the best solution is either to have a number of small completely 
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Centralization Decentralization 
Advantages Economy Speed of action 
Efficient use of staff Competition 
More effective Tailoring of services to 
co-operation ‘local needs 
Possible provision of Maintenance of subject 
expensive equipment interest 
Kase of establishing a Maintenance of interest 
comprehensive of the ultimate user 
collection 
Disadvantages Excessive Duplication of stock 
administration 
Comparative slowness Risk of use of poorly 
of operation trained staff 
: Remoteness of the Lack of uniformity 


ultimate user 


Resentment of central 
domination 


Tendency towards 
excessive local pride 


FIGURE 3 


autonomous local units nor to have one massive central unit to which all matters 
concerning technical literature are referred, but when it comes to selecting an 
optimum point between these extremes there are as many difficulties as there are 
in finding the winner of a horse race before the event. 

In Figure 3 are set out some advantages and disadvantages of each of the 
tendencies towards centralization and local autonomy, and J should emphasize 
at once that I have looked at them from an angle different from that of my 
colleague, and that not only are these to a large extent complementary, but also 
none of them can be regarded as absolute or in isolation. The centralized system 
is bound to be slower than the autonomous unit if they are otherwise similar, and 
local units can be quite uniform although they are autonomous. 

There are advantages in the centralized system which are unobtainable without 
the centre, just as there are advantages in the local units which are unobtainable 
at the centre. Let it be accepted, then, that in our imaginary large organization 
there will be a central unit'and a number of local units, and the question remains 
of the relations between them. 

I shall put forward the personal contention that the finance available to the 
whole should be divided by the central unit, that the appointment of senior 
staff should be organized by the central unit and that of the junior staff locally, 
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and that the systems to be used should be decided centrally with the assistance 
of a consultative committee on which all should be represented. Premises must 
be allocated locally although there should be provision to ensure their adequacy 
just as there must be assurance that the financial cake is large enough to provide 
the services which are necessary. 

Another generalization in which I have some confidence is that leadership is 
essential, and leadership does not mean dictatorship. In any large organization 
there must be rules, but the rules will only work if they are accepted by the rank 
and file; co-operation is the mainstay of successful working and it depends more 
than anything else on consultation: the forms of democracy should be observed, 
but there must be somebody who plans and leads. 
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HE age-old goals of libraries and librarians are recording knowledge for 

posterity, and the arrangement of such recording in a form in which future 
users may have easy access to the material. The IBM Technical Information 
Center attempts to achieve these same goals by using tools which promise to 
become increasingly useful in this work. 

This report will set out the specific objectives which are desired in our 
system. Then, it will present details as to how thesé objectives are being 
achieved, from theoretical and practical viewpoints. Also, acquisition of input 
material, abstracting and indexing, preparatory processing, machine pro- 
grammes, automatic information dissemination, abstract and index bulletin, and 
customer-initiated retrieval will be discussed in detail. 


INFORMATION REQUIREMENTS 


In any library-like system which manipulates information in such forms as 
documents and books, these fundamental questions must be answered: 


Shall the attributes of the item, as well as the complete item, be manipulated 
during processing? Or shall only the attributes of the item be manipulated in 
a primary fashion, with the manipulation of the item itself separately, in a 
secondary fashion? 


r 











LOCATE 
ITEM 


PRESENT 
TO USER 


COMBINED | 


- SEARCH FILE 





FIGURE 1. Ifems and attributes combined 


Asanexample, one might envision a library of books which have the catalogue 
card information printed on the title page, or on the reverse thereof. Thus, each 
book contains all its attributes (author, title, subject entries, date, etc.). One 
method of retrieving information from such a library would be to examine each 
book to see if it contained the attribute desired (say a particular author) and 
when this attribute is found, immediately the item itself is found and at hand 
(Figure 1). 
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Another method of organizing this collection of books is to assign to each 
item a control number (an accession number), and in a separate grouping 
organize all the attributes of the items. Thus, an author file might be established, 
as well as a subject file, a date-published file, a height-of-book file, a colour-of- 
binding file, etc. Now, when the desired attribute is found, it is necessary to 
make a second effort to locate the item by its control number (Figure 2). 


LOCATE 
SEARCH == NUMBER 


OF ITEM 





THE INTELLECTUAL TASK->| 


| PHYSICAL EXTRACT PRESENT 
FILE | ITEM TO USER 


THE PHYSICAL Task—! 


FIGURE 2. Ażiributes separated from items 


Historically, only the smallest of libraries have been able to operate in the 
former method; most libraries of any size have used the latter method, with the 
attributes being organized in the form of indexes, either in lists or on cards. 
This has been true because of the sheer physical labour involved in the manipula- 
tion (searching) of the materials. Practical systems have evolved which place 
the physical items in a basic sequence, with entries from all other attributes 
made available by cross-referencing systems. The basic sequence might be by 
accession number or by author, for example. In point of fact, a great many 
collections are sequenced by classification number (with perhaps some special 
exceptions for under- and over-sized items); all other entry points arè made 
available from a cross-reference, usually the card catalogue. 

Given a particular attribute (say, author), the searcher consults the catalogue; 
determines the classification number (which also gives him the shelf position), 
and then is able to find the item itself. 

However, where a new form of storage is envisioned, all these factors must 
be reconsidered. If micro-image storage is considered, it might be quite 
feasible to manipulate not only the attributes, but also the full item itself. Using 
microstorage, it might be possible to search the file for a particular author and, 
having found the desired author, discontinue the searching process and present 
the full document to the searcher. This type of system would have the obvious 
advantage of eliminating the secondary operation of looking again to find the 
item via the file-sequence number. 
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Because of the advantages of this latter method of operation, several systems 
using microstorage have combined the attributes of the item with the item 
itself in a complete file. Examples of these are the Bureau of Ships Rapid 
Selector System! 1! and the FMA File Search System.? 

However, there are four considerations which favour the ‘separated attribute 
and item’ concept over the ‘combined attribute and item’ concept: 


1. In the library-like information systems, the items tend to have a rather 
large number of attributes, from perhaps three or four to fifty or one 
hundred. This makes the searching problem more complicated, because 
suitable codes must be arranged on the film to handle say, six authors, 
thirty words of title, five previously assigned identification numbers, ‘n’ 
subjects, etc. The film coding becomes more and more complex, if 
attempting to solve the total problem, because the complete document 
image and all the coding are being carried along during all manipulative 
operations. 

2. The cost of such a system rises sharply. All the complex operations will 
add a considerable cost to each part of the system. If further demands for 
high-speed operation are made, the cost becomes even more prohibitive. 

3. A considerable amount of attribute-manipulating machinery is already 
commercially available in a wide range of sizes and capacities. This 
equipment, usually considered as data processing machinery, is well suited 
to assisting with the intellectual task. Using this standard equipment, as 
opposed to special purpose equipment, provides much more system 
flexibility and at a lower cost. 

4. Having separate intellectual and physical sub-systems allows the choice of 
storage medium, completely independently for each. No interlocking 
constraints need be placed on either sub-system and both may then be 
optimized independently. 

For those reasons, it seemed that a practical and reasonable-cost system must 

be divided into two parts: 


1. The intellectual task: ascertaining that one or more items meet the search 
criteria, either partially or completely, and 

2. The physical task: once given the file number, the actual extraction of the 
item from the file for the purpose of presentation to the user. 


In our system, the intellectual task is approached by utilization of punched 
catds, magnetic tapes, and the machines which can process them. The physical 
task is approached by utilization of roo-foot cartridges of 16 mm. roll microfilm, 
and teader-printers which can position the film and present it to the user for 
viewing and/or making an enlarged copy. 


System objectives 


The overall objectives of our technical information centre are to provide 
timely, accurate, and complete information to our engineering and scientific 
personnel. In effect, we want “to get the right information to the right man at 
the right time’. Early in our study we recognized that these objectives, in a 
large and decentralized organization, take many forms. A brief study of 
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FIGURE 3. Diagram of information flow in Technical Information Center (TIC) 


individual objectives will help to frame system requirements. Figure 3 shows 
the overall plan of the system designed to meet these objectives. 


1. Any technical person should be able to puta query to the total file, with a 
minimum of time and trouble to himself. If he puts a sensible question to 
‘the system, he has a right to expect a sensible reply. Contained in the 
reply there should be more, probably, than merely a list of selected docu- 
ments. The reply should, of course, contain the file number of the docu- 
ments, but more importantly should contain: a, the title, b, the author, ¢, 
the date of publication. Perhaps it should also present him with an abstract 
of the work and with the index terms assigned to the document, so that he 
might have useful clues as to other searches that would prove profitable. 


z, The main library or information centre should be involved in the query- 
reply situation, so that it can optimize the query by re-wording, suggesting 
new terms, and in general by establishing a meaningful man-to-machine 
relationship. This is exceedingly important because the library will have 
the benefit of an ever-growing, cumulative fund of knowledge of the best 
methods of using the system. Raw communication between the user and 
the machine section of the system appears impractical and unfruitful at this 
time. 


3. Branch libraries which are remote from the central library should be able 
to write, phone, or cable their requests to the system, via the central library. 
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z 4. The remote libraries should have a means of using the output of the 

system on their own premises, without communicating with the central 
library. That is, they should have provisions to conduct searches of their 
own, even if the work required per search is extensive and/or time con- 
suming. They might be willing to trade effort for time. Having this 
capacity means that there are a number of ways of utilizing the overall 
system output, thereby providing fewer restrictions. 

5. Ina similar way and for similar reasons, an individual engineer or scientist 
should be able to use some portion of the system at his desk. Because 
large-scale ‘real-time, on-demand’ computer availability cannot usually be 

4 justified for these functions alone, computer searching generally will be 
provided on an overnight or perhaps eight-hour basis. If the man wishes 
to check for some (although perhaps incomplete) information immediately, 
the system should allow him to do this, either at his desk or in the library. 

6. Having located some promising references, he should be able to see the 
full documents in a matter of hours or, preferably, minutes. 


a 7. The total document file should be stored in as small a space as is practical. 
8. Finally, and perhaps most importantly, information concerning each new 
document entering the system should be brought automatically to the 
attention of those to whose field the document relates. 
INPUT TO TECHNICAL INFORMATION CENTER 
Input to the IBM Technical Information Center consists of all IBM technical 
documents. This rather simple statement has broad and deep implications for 
those of us who are familiar with the publications output of a large industrial 
_ concern, What, indeed, does a ‘technical report’ consist of? 
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FIGURE 4. Degree of formality in information exchanges 


Figure 4 shows some publications plotted along a scale of degree of formality 
of publication. Most formal of all are the books, journal articles, and machine- 
operation manuals. Next, are the formal technical reports and company seminar 
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proceedings which are usually processed through a technical editing depart- 
ment. This presentation is considered a formal technical report. 

Then, in decreasing degree of formality, there occur a great number of 
publications and information exchanges. Probably the least formal exchange of 
information occurs when two technical personnel meet in a corridor of the 
laboratory. One asks, ‘Have you found the trouble with the xyz device?’ The 
other replies, “Yes, we had to reduce the percentage from 80 per cent X to 
35 per cent X.’ 

While that certainly represents information which may be of some future use 
to a technical person, it appears outside the practical realm of storage and 
manipulation with present technologies. Having studied this problem of 
formality, we decided to draw the line somewhere in the area of XY, Figure 4. 
Note that correspondence is not included. If technical correspondence is of the 
form type which includes periodic project progress reports, with technical 
content, it will be considered seriously for the system. 

Even though we have not drawn a sharp line between what shall be included 
or excluded, we do have a first approximation of the type of material we desire. 
We will include such things as reports issued by chemical, metallurgical, and 
electrical laboratories; research reports of all types; technical manuals written 
for customer-engineering maintenance; and similar material which we acquire 
through the various company communication channels. By working closely 
with the libraries in the various divisions, we feel quite satisfied that we shall be 
able to locate and acquire essentially all the technical output of the company. 


INDEXING AND ABSTRACTING 
Indexing 


The indexing of all reports (as well as profiling all personnel i in the dissemination 
system) is being done manually at present. The indexer, or perhaps more 
correctly the analyst, scans the abstract as well as the document itself, and assigns 
to the document those descriptors which he feels portray the true meaning of the 
document. These descriptors, which we might also call index entries or subject 
headings in a rather loose fashion, need not necessarily be mentioned in the 
abstract or the document. They may be assigned from the indexer’s own 
knowledge. 

All the descriptors are taken from an authority file, Chemical engineering 
thesaurus?! plus a supplement which we have created and are maintaining. The 
supplement contains those terms which are common in our company, but 
perhaps not elsewhere, and all those terms which are code names for various 
projects, suchas WALNUT. We have found Chemical engineering thesaurus a very 
workable tool. 

This paper is not the proper place to discuss the theory and practice of 
indexing at great length. However, some interest in our indexing philosophy 
may be assumed, so a brief summary will be given. First, we had considered 
and rejected any classification scheme as a tool for storage and retrieval of 
information. To a large extent we agree with the point of view of R. Moss in 
his paper in .4s/b Proceedings earlier this year.’ 

We feel that classification has a place in many systems, but that the chief 
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32 advantage it offers is the ability to browse through related material. It has the 
disadvantage that a given item can be placed in one position only in the classi- 
fication. If one begins to allow the item to carry more than one classification 
number, one has, in essence, codified the original concepts, which are, in fact, 
the subjects. We might assume that a report contains information on the 
following three subjects in a hypothetical classification scheme: 


48.M3.791 Magnetic Tape Writing Heads 
48.M3.792 Magnetic Tape Reading Heads 
48.P7.405 Physics of Magnetic Recording 


If a ‘one number only’ classification scheme is used, one must choose the 
4 apparently best number, and waste two valuable retrieval entry points. If all 
three numbers are assigned, one has merely assigned a numeric code to three 
subject headings (or index entries). 

. That is not to say that the subject headings, or descriptors, should not be 
conceived in and derived from a classified arrangement. As Farradane points 
out, a classification structure shows clearly both the horizontal and vertical 


a relationships among: the descriptors. 

It was this line of reasoning which led us to consider the use of Chemical 
engineering thesaurus. Having decided to use the words themselves as our entries, 
we examined various word lists, subject heading lists, and thesauri. We decided 
against making our own list because of the immense difficulties in pulling related 
terms together, weeding out synonyms, etc. Chemical engineering thesaurus has a 
very good arrangement in which vertical relationships are shown, as well as 
horizontal. This is a sample of the structure: 

ALGEBRA 
PO MATHEMATICS 
: EQUATIONS 
a RT. MATHEMATICS 
MATHEMATICAL 
SEE MATHEMATICS 
MATHEMATICS 
SF MATHEMATICAL 
a GT ALGEBRA 
i RT EQUATIONS 
RT STATISTICS 
STATISTICS 
RT MATHEMATICS 

The abbreviations are: 

GT Generic To (for downward relationships), 

PO Posted On (for upward relationships), 

RT Related Term (for approximately horizontal relationships), 
SEE See, 

SF Seen From. 


, Chemical engineering thesaurus also represented a rather good compromise 
*$ between the strict Uniterm and the classic form of subject heading. The original 
form of Uniterm allowed only derivation of terms, not assignment; also, terms 
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were not to be maintained or used in any sort of ‘descriptor authority’. Both of 
these seemed severe disadvantages, which weighed against the seeming useful- 
ness of concept co-ordination. On the other hand, conventional subject 
headings often seemed long and cumbersome, they appeared to be so inflexible 
that retrieval of pertinent information might be overlooked. 

For example, the magnetic-tape example discussed earlier might have assigned 
to it the following descriptor terms (all of which are from Chemical engineering 
thesaurus): 


TAPES WRITING 
MAGNETIC RECORDING 
HEADS READING 
MAGNETISM SENSING 
PHYSICS DEVICES 


Without the use of identifying roles, some false co-ordination is possible. 
However, some simple rules, such as not searching for less than three terms, 
can eliminate many problems. And we believe with J. Negus® that the problem 
of ‘false holds’ is far more serious than the problem of ‘false drops’. Thus, in 
the magnetic-tape example above, there exist 120 combinations of terms taken 
three at a time. Even though some of these are nonsense combinations, they 
will cause no trouble to the system unless nonsense questions are asked. 

In summary then, the use of the Thesaurus gives us the following useful 
features: 

t. A freedom to index concepts in depth, so that all the major, and often the 
minor, ideas in the report can be covered, with the knowledge that these 
ideas can be retrieved later by the co-ordination of the various terms; 

2. A well thought-out arrangement of descriptors providing thought 
stimulation by the display of related terms; 

3. A master word list to minimize the semantic problems, and to give us 
word control. 

The descriptors for actual documents can be seen in Appendix A. There are 
usually from ten to twelve descriptors, with the range being from eight to 
thirty or thirty-five. There are two classes of descriptors, primary and second- 
ary. Primary descriptors are the main subjects of the document; they are used 
to prepare the index pages for the announcement bulletin (Appendix A). 
Secondary descriptors provide entry points to materials in the document which 
are useful but perhaps not treated exhaustively; they are not used in the manual 
index, but are recorded on magnetic tape together with the primary descriptors 
for machine searching. This provides the ability to make an extremely deep 
search of all material in the system, because a complex question can be set up 
for machine search. 

A quarterly cumulation of the primary descriptors will be made and printed 
out as a quarterly index similar to Appendix A. 


Abstracting 


Abstracts are entered in the system for all documents. Sometimes the abstract 
that is part of the document can be used; often, it may require some minor 
revision. Occasionally, a completely new abstract will be written. 
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Because the entire abstract is keypunched into IBM cards, some care is needed 
on two points: a, the abstract should be reasonably concise; b, no special symbols 
may be used. In general, we try to use a newspaper style in our abstracting (sum 
up the document in the first sentence or two). Further statements then amplify 
the material radially, as it were, rather than sequentially. This is sometimes in 
sharp distinction to the report itself, which has a tendency to begin with, “The 
glassware was taken down from the shelf and cleaned. Then...’ 

At present, abstracts average about seventy-five words. The system has the 
capacity to accept abstracts of approximately 750 words. 

The special symbol problem is handled by writing out the phrase, as if it 
were being discussed over the telephone. Thus, Rn becomes ‘R sub N’, and 
në becomes “N to the sth’, While cumbersome at times, this general approach 
appears to provide clearly understandable information to our readers. 


PUNCHED CARD PREPARATION 


After the indexing and abstracting have been done, the documents themselves 
are channelled off into the microfilming operation. The index and abstract 
information is punched into cards according to the following scheme. 

(For those readers who are unfamiliar with punch card and data processing 
terms, an excellent series of four brief articles appeared in Special Libraries.® 
Several IBM publications’ 8 are also useful as introductory material.) 

A small deck of punched cards is prepared for each document. The data are 
recorded for the document in such a way that each data item can later be 
extracted and manipulated. This decklet of punched cards becomes the basic 
machinable record of each document. These decklets of cards can be used for 
many purposes: author indexes, subject indexes, index cards, and on to as many 
usages as the mind can imagine. If desired, the cards can readily be converted 
to magnetic tape and processed at high speed. The point to be remembered is 
that once information is recorded on punched cards, all the simple and complex 
data-processing machinery can be brought into play. The fundamental differ- 
ence in typing a record on a card as opposed to Aeypunching a record into a card 
is that the information on the typed card cannot be rearranged or manipulated 
into different forms without additional manual effort. The punched-card 
information is available for many uses via machine manipulation without 
manual effort. 

One of the principles of machine processing of data is that suitable ‘tags’ must 
be attached to the data so that proper identifications can always be made. For 
example, the computer must be provided with a method for being able to 
recognize that a particular string of words represents a title, as opposed to an 
abstract or a subject heading. In our system, this identification is achieved by 
recording a class or type number together with each individual piece of data. 

This recording should be and is done in as unbiased a fashion as possible, so 
that no limit is placed on later usage of the punched-card records or their 
equivalent in magnetic tape form. 

Figure 5 should be consulted to see the various cards. A typical card of the 
set is shown in full. The table then shows the complete punching which would 
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appear in all cards. The card fields will be explained, proceeding generally from 
right to left. 

Columns 76 through 80 contain a 5-digit, continuous, consecutive serial 
number. This is generally called the control number by computer people and 
the accession number by library people. 

Column 73 provides the type number, and will be punched according to the 
following table: 


Leader (shelf key) o Publisher’s number 4 
Personal author I Abstract 5 
Title 2 Primary descriptor 7 
Source 3 Secondary descriptor 8 


Other codes not presently in use by, TIC, but assigned for standardization in 
future use, are: 


Corporate authors 1 (XX) Bibliographical or 
Series titles 2 (XX) personal references 6 
Full text J Holdings 9 


Columns 74 and 75 provide the card-sequence number within type, allowing 
as many as 99 cards within each type. A card punched 512 in these columns 
would be the twelfth abstract card. Note that for each type the sequence begins: 
again at 1. 

Columns 61 to 72 provide tne TIC identification number. This is not abso- 
lutely required, because the same number appears in the type o card, but it has 
proven to be a convenience. 

Columns 1 through 60 provide the field into which all variable data will be 
entered (information such as author, title, abstract, etc.), as opposed to control 
information which is punched in columns 61 through 80. 

At present, in our system columns 47 through 6o are left blank in all cards. 
While it may seem wasteful of space and money to do this, we believe that it is 
not. The space on the cards is rather one of the most inexpensive items in the 
whole system, and this apparent waste provides the following significantly 
useful feature. 

Almost all IBM printing machines have been standardized at a horizontal 
spacing of ten characters to the inch. This means that a 46-column printout will 
occupy 4.6 inches in the horizontal dimension. This allows 3 in. x 5 in. cards 
to be used for direct printouts without need for photo reduction. While our 
TIC operation does not create any 3 in. X 5 in. cards at present, we recognize 
that in certain circumstances this direct-printing feature would be useful and 
provisions have been made for it. An article describing in detail a method for 
direct production of 3 in. X 5 in. catalogue cards via an IBM system has been 
published by R. E. Durkin and H. S. White,’ librarians at the IBM Kingston, 
New York, engineering laboratory. 

In summary then, the approach here is to keypunch the various pieces of 
information into the decklet of cards with unique, machine-readable identi- 
fications. , 

In actual practice, the variable information is keypunched by the typist into 
columns 1 through 46 and, except for the first card, into columns 73 to 75. For 
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the first card only of each decklet, the TIC number and the accession number i i 
columns 61-72 and 76-80 are keypunched by hand but thereafter are carrie 
from card to card by the automatic duplicating feature of the keypunch. Skij 
ping columns 47—60 also is done automatically. 4 

A number of conventions have been established to maintain consistency ¢, 
data recording. A few of these are worth mentioning. Both title and abstra! 
are indented by leaving the first two spaces (columns) blank in the first title ari 
abstract card. Author’s surname is given first, followed without punctuatio: 
by a blank column, then initials without a space. 

Primary descriptors are entered, one to a card, beginning in column onr 
secondary descriptors are entered one after another on the same card, but at, 
separated by double slashes. No word may be broken between two cards. A 
date always must be given (assigned by best estimate if necessary) in columns 41 
to 46 of the last Type 3 card. In the abstracts, the period at the end of a sentence 
is followed by two blank columns. 


SELECTED DISSEMINATION OF INFORMATION (SDI) 


The basic concept of selective dissemination of information is not new to the 

librarian. For many years he has been alerting customers to new material , 
which enters the library because he knows that such material will probably be ` 
of interest to them. Thus, when a new book on cryogenics enters his system, 
he attempts to mention the arrival of the new material to the appropriate 
scientists. 

The publication of a library pa is another effort along these lines. The 
library publicizes its new acquisitions and makes them known to its clientele. 

The problems arise in that the sheer volume of possible connections between 
new items and possible users become overwhelming. It is impossible for the 
librarian and his staff to know all the interests of all of the scientists; it is 
impossible for them to keep up with the changes which occur from day to day. 
Also, the problem of the scientist using the library bulletin is one of ‘non- | 
selectivity’; that is, he must browse through all the bulletins or at least those . 
sections which seem to appeal to him. 

H. P. Luhn”? has approached this problem with the suggestion that a machine 
system might have success in matching the interests of the user with the content 
of a document. In effect, he suggests that by profiling each customer in the 
system (the equivalent of an indexing operation on the man), it is possible to 
set down a list of subjects which would be of interest to the man if a document 
were to contain these subjects. In a less formal manner, this is what the librarian 
does when he remembers that Scientist A is interested in cryogenics and that 
Scientist D is interested in magnetics. In effect, he has indexed each of his users 
in his mind by assigning subject headings to them. Now, when each new 
document enters the system and is indexed, the subject terms assigned to it are 
compared with the subject terms assigned to each man in the system (Figure 6). 
If a sufficient degree of match is noted, there is a good probability that this- 
particular customer might like to know of the existence of particular documents. 
If no match occurs, or a very low degree of match occurs, this customer is 
probably not interested in the documents. 
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In our Technical Information Center, users are profiled and are assigned 
subject headings which, of course, are taken from Chemical engineering thesaurus 
ind the working supplement. The assignments of terms are made by an 
-nformation specialist in TIC after the users have filled out a questionnaire which 
iists job activities, educational background, and summary of interests. Quite 
often, a personal interview is arranged between the information retrieval 
specialist and a customer. The number of terms used presently varies from 
approximately fifteen to fifty terms. The average is approximately twenty-five 
terms. 


PERSONAL PROFILE DOCUMENT DESCRIPTORS 




















DESCRIPTORS | (S1-—003) 
ARITHMETIC OUTPUT | COMPILERS MAGNETICS 
CODING PROCESSING | COMPUTERS PROCESSING 
COMPILERS PROGRAMMING | DATA PROGRAMMING 
” COMPUTERS PROGRAMS DATA PROCESSING PROGRAMS 
COMPUTING ROUTINES | 1BM 0709 REDUCTION-S:ZE OR AMOUNT 
DATA PROCESSING SEQUENCE | 18M 7090 REDUCERS-SIZE OR AMOUNT 
INPUT SORTING INTERPRETING TAPES 
LANGUAGE SYSTEMS | 
MATHEMATICS TAPES 
MULTIPROGRAMMING | 
Personal profile descriptors. . .19 Threshold "P". ...... 30% 
Document descriptors. ...... 14 Actual, 7/14. .....04.4, 50% 


FIGURE 6. Descriptor comparison for selective dissemination of information (SDI) 


All profiles for customers of our SDI system are keypunched on cards and 
then entered on magnetic tape. This is essentially a one-time operation, but we 
expect frequent corrections as we learn how to optimize the system. Then, once 
a week, the information which has been entered on magnetic tape for that 
week’s documents is compared against the profile tape. Whenever the P factor 
(rounded off to the nearest whole number) is equal to or greater than the pre-set 
P factor for that customer, an output notification card is punched from the 
IBM 7090. 

The P factor is defined as the ratio of the number of matches (between 
customer profile and document index) divided by the number of terms in the 
document. In our system, P factors ranging from 25 per cent to 40 per cent are 
used. Assume that a document has twelve index terms assigned to it. If a 
threshold P factor of 30 per cent has been assigned to a man, it can be seen that 
it will be necessary for four of the descriptors to match between the document 
and the profile. This would result in a 33 per cent match and would exceed the 
threshold 30 per cent match. The number of terms assigned to the document 
has considerable bearing on which documents will exceed the acceptable 
threshold. Therefore, we have standardized on the assignment of not fewer 
than eight descriptors to a document. On extremely simple, short documents, 
this requires some use of synonyms and near-synonyms but the problem is not 
at all severe. This technique has overcome an earlier problem in which only 
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FIGURE 7. Notification card 
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FIGURE 8. Abstract card 


four or five descriptors were assigned to a document, and only one or two hits 
resulted in sending the document to the customer. 

The notification card may be seen in Figure 7. This card is merged with a 
preprinted abstract card (Figure 8) and inserted in a window envelope in a 
Frieden envelope-stuffing machine. The abstract cards contain all the document 
summary information which was previously punched. 

The customer then receives the envelope bearing the notification card and 
the abstract card. He scans the abstract card, which he may keep or destroy, and 
he punches a response on the notification card with his pencil or pen. These 
responses are in the form of pre-scored IBM Port-A-Punch* holes, which allow 


* Port-A-Punch—a registered trade name, 
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the responses to be machine-counted and analysed later at TIC, when the 
customers have returned their pre-addressed cards. 

As can be seen, the possible responses are: a, comments, b, of interest, seen on 
microfilm; ¢, of interest, document requested; d, of interest, document not 
needed; e, of no interest. 

- It should be understood that the term ‘of interest’ is being used in the sense 
of ‘related to my work’, ‘in my field’, ‘material on my subject,’ ‘covers a subject 
I am working on’, or ‘concerns the same kind of work I am doing’. The 
fundamental assumption is that the customer will be ‘interested’ in documents 
which have as their subjects the same subjects he is concerned with. The only 
attempt being made is to match subject to subject; no approval or disapproval 
of any document is implied. Therefore, if a man marks ‘not of interest’ because 
he has seen the document previously or because it advances a point of view 
contrary to his own, this would be an incorrect response to the system. Whether 
our customers understand this or not, at present, is unknown to us. But we 
shall attempt to clarify this for them. 

If the card returned to TIC has been marked ‘of interest, document requested’, 
a full-size complete copy of the document is sent to the customer, with a response 
card attached (Figure 9). He is asked to return the response card, after he has 
read or scanned the document, indicating whether or not the document was — 
relevant to his work. 








— 


NAME EWAN NUMBER | 
This document may be viewed on your nearest microfilm reader 


COMMONS oii cis aiscs cee dediccecsaceWercaccredeudecdesvaeess 









PLEASE: 
. Read the abstract. 


. Punch the appropriate 
box(es). 







. If you wish. punch the 





S writa Of interest, seen ON Microfilm .sessssassssse» AT | 
OF interest, documant requested ssssssassrrvie wl 3 
. 4. Return the card. = 
3 Of interest, document not needed... 0 5 
è 
2 Of no Interest .....ccceessecocceceesoseceercnceeenseceeens A 


Technical Information Conk, IBM, DSD, Poughkeepsie, N:Y. 


FIGURE 9. Response card 


The problem of supplying ‘hard copies’ of documents to a number of 
customers (they are not Joaned, they are given) is always a difficult one. We are 
certainly hopeful that in the long run, having multiple microfilms will reduce the 
demand for hard copies. For example, a man can easily check the microfilm 
copy to determine relevance, instead of ordering a complete copy and then 
discarding it after two minutes <. . . just to make sure I don’t miss anything’. 

We hope to discourage the building of personal collections of complete 
documents, by raising the confidence factor in the information system. If a man 
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believes he can get whatever he wants, whenever he wants it, then he will have much 
less tendency to collect his own duplicate document file. As a partial substitute, 
the IBM-size abstract cards are convenient to handle, are advantageous of 
space, and contain good sumimaries of the documents. We find that many men 
ate keeping the cards which are sent to them, and we are making plans to allow 
them to order the abstract cards for any documents in which they are interested 
and for which they do not yet have a card. 

Several techniques are used to fulfil hard copy requirements. One is that we 
try to obtain twenty to thirty extra copies at the time of original printing. These 
copies are relatively inexpensive at that time and are especially good for the 
early-life demand on the document. We also use an extra copy of the microfilm 
to produce a transparent master or other type of master on our Copyflo machine. 
In short, we have used and are continuing to test every reproduction technique 
which is known to us. We do anticipate that copies produced from film will 
become less expensive, as technologies improve. 

It can be seen that, with the return of the various cards to TIC, a rather 
detailed statistical analysis can be made for a number of factors. A machine 
programme is currently being written to do this on the IBM 1401. Our early ' 
experience is that approximately 70 per cent of the notification cards returned 
ate favourable; the documents were in one of the ‘of interest’ categories. And, 
of course, in the remaining 30 per cent of the cases, the abstract card was 
punched ‘not of interest’. Because a random pattern of dissemination would 
produce an ‘of interest’ percentage of 3 per cent or 4 per cent (three or four of 
every hundred documents are of interest to a particular customer), we feel that 
70 per cent is quite satisfactory as a starting point. We hope to raise this 
percentage to 80, 85, or 90 per cent by some of the techniques described in the 
following section. 


Improving SDI precision 


It will be seen immediately that two types of errors can enter an SDI system. 
These may be seen plotted on a linear scale in Figure 10. 


1. A document which is not in a customer’s field and not of interest to him, 
is sent to him. He presumably will mark the response card ‘not of interest’. 
In the manner of Hensley, Brandenberg, ef a/.!% 18) 20 we will call this 
failure, ‘trash’. 


z. A document enters the system, contains material which a given man would 
like to see, but is not sent to him. In a similar manner, we will call this 
failure a ‘miss’. 

There is no question that a ‘grey area’ exists, as indicated by the shaded 
section. This would be an area where the man himself would not be sure, or 
where different men might have different opinions. However, our objective is 
to reduce this grey area to a workable minimum. 

Quite obviously, the trash will be much easier for the customer to detect than 
the miss, because the miss does not generate an attention-getting and decision- 
making card, as the trash does. For this reason, our customers will be asked to 
scan the library bulletin as it is issued, checking to see what was missed and 
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suitable to them, and to let us know about documents which SDI missed | 
sending to them. 

Both types of errors are results of the matching percentages somehow being 
wrong. In the case of miss, the match-percentage P was too low to exceed the 
threshold, and in the case of the trash the match P was too high. In the case of 
misses, the fault usually lies with the omission of one or two descriptors in the - 
profile, in the index, or both. Thus, a match of perhaps two or three descriptors 
is made, but one more, perhaps two, are required. On examination, it usually is 
quite simple to note the descriptor or two which would have made the difference. 
Resulting from this, several profiles are having additional terms added to them. 

Trash presents a more complex problem, in that the full problem of semantics 
is felt at this point. Those words which have a jarge number of meanings cause 
some difficulties. Our experience indicates that we should be cautious in our 
use of words which are very general. Also, we should not have too few terms 
in the document index. 





ACCEPTABLE 
"To CUSTOMER 





: "Miss" I. ? 1 "HITS" | 9 | "TRASH" 


OF INTEREST OF INTEREST OF NO INTEREST 
BUT NOT SENT AND SENT BUT SENT 
TO CUSTOMER TO CUSTOMER TO CUSTOMER 


FIGURE 10. Hits, misses, and trash in selective dissemination of information (SDI) 


There are other adjustments which can be made to improve the degree of 
precision in the system. For example, the number of terms in a man’s profile 
can be varied from high to low, and acceptable threshold match can be raised or 
lowered. Readers might be classified in four general categories: a, broad 
interests, heavy readers; b, broad interests, light readers; ¢, narrow interests, 
heavy readers; and d, narrow interests, light readers. Figure 11 shows the 
philosophy of adjusting the system in an attempt to meet each of these situa- 
tions. It can be seen that a broad interests user is provided for by having a 
rather large number of terms in his profile; the narrow-interests reader has a 
low number of terms. For the heavy reader, a low-acceptable P will be used so 
that he will receive relatively more material; the light reader’s higher P factor 
will reduce the amount of material sent to him. 
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FIGURE 11. Adjustment of SDI System 
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COMPUTER OPERATIONS 


The computer operations are centred about an IBM 1401 and an IBM 7090, with 
some use of punched card input-output equipment. After the decklets of 
punched cards are prepared a proof listing is printed out 80-80 (one print 
position per punch card column). Figure 12 shows a listing of this information. 
The listings are proofread and corrections made. 


TIC62=51-003 
JOACHIM JW 

A DATA REDUCTION COMPILER. # 
IBM FEDERAL SYSTEMS DIV. OWEGO 62-825-450 23° 
BF IGS JUL 6&2 
62~825-450 

REVIEWS DATA REDUCTION PROBLEMS IN DESIGNING 
DATA REDUCTION PRUGRAMS. DESCRIBES DATA 
REDUCTION COMPILER FOR INTERPRETING AND 
PROCESSING MAGNETIC TAPE CONTAINING FIXED 
POINT BINARY DATA AND READABLE BY 
IBM 709/7090. 
COMPILERS 
REDUCTIGN-SIZE OR AMOUNT 
PROGRAMS 
DATA//TAPES//MAGNETICS//OATA PROCESSING// 
IGM O709//IBM 7O090//REDUCERS-SIZE OR AMOUNT// 
PROCESSING//INTERPRETING//COMPUTERS// 
PROGRAMMING// 


TIC62-$1~-0030~ 100003 
TiC 62-S1-0031~100003 
TIC62-S1-0032~1L00003 
TIC62-S1-0033 100003 
TI1C62~-S1~0033~209003 
TIC 62-S$1-0034~10.0003 
TIC62-S$1~0035 100003 
TIC62-$1-0035 200003 
TIC62-S1-0035 300003 
TIC62-$1~0035 400003 
T1C62-S1-0035 500603 
TIC62-S1-0035~600003 
TIC62-$1-0037 100C03 
TIiC&é2-S1-0037 200063 
TIC&2-$ 1-003 7300003 
TIC62-S$1-0038 100003 
TIC62-$1-0038 200003 
TIC62~-S1-0038 300003 
TIC62-$1-0038-400003 


FIGURE 12. Printout of basic deck of cards 


The print programme performs the printing of the abstract card masters on 


the 1401, three cards to a sheet. This makes it convenient for multilith operators 
to produce abstract cards in quantity on full-size sheets, then to cut them into 
separate cards. Printing of abstract cards is done at 70 per cent of full size. 

The SDI programme, which runs on the 7090, uses as input the personnel 
profiles and the new documents. The machine makes the comparison, as 
described in the SDI section, and produces a notification card as output when- 
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ever the percentage match is higher than the pre-determined threshold. Figure 7 
showed a notification card. It can be seen that the 7090 supplies the following 


information as punched and printed in the card: 


Customer name 
Building number 
Department number 


Report number 


The SDI run also produces a printed report, listing the various matches 
which resulted. This is an extremely useful report for TIC staff analysis because 
not only are the document-customer matched pairs shown, but also those 
descriptors which actually matched, and the resulting percentages. The first 
part of the report is in sequence by report number, and the second part is in 
order by customer name. 

The bulletin programme on the 1401 produces the masters for the abstract 
bulletin. This is essentially a straight listing-type programme which replaces 
the work of manually typing the information required. (See Appendix A for a 
sample.) Printing is at 70 per cent of full size. 

Appendix A also shows the subject index in the bulletin. This index is 
prepared on a 1401 using the index programme and contains several interesting 
features. The input for the programme is the magnetic tape which contains all 
the new reports indexed during the past two weeks. The computer has been 
programmed to sort all class 7 entries to an alphabetical order. Then, as it 
arranges the page image in storage, it places the complete title after the subject 
descriptor. When several reports appear after the same descriptor, the descriptor 
is not repeated. This makes for an attractive, readable index page. Program- 
ming also has been accomplished to cause the subject descriptor to be repeated 
if a new line begins with a continuation of a previous descriptor. The page 
image is built up in the machine, using a combination of core memory and tape, 
and is then printed out using the IBM 1403, printing both columns simultane- 
ously. Only the words ‘Subject Index’ and the page number are pasted on each 
sheet manually before reproduction (reduced 45 per cent). 

The author and publisher’s code-number indexes are also prepared on the 
1401. Sorting and printout are done in a straightforward manner. These are 
reduced 25 per cent. 


MICROFILMS AND READER-PRINTERS 


Every page of every document is photographed on 16 mm. unperforated 
microfilm at a reduction ratio of 24 to 1. Pages are arranged side by side along 
the length of the film (Figure 13). The microimages are 0.51 in., centre to centre, 
and allow approximately 2350 images on a 100-ft. reel of film. As our documents 
have been averaging about nineteen pages in length, there are approximately 
120 documents on each reel. We also have measured the cubic displacement of 
several batches of documents, and we find that there is a reduction in volume 
of approximately 40 to 1 (40 cubic ft. of documents will be replaced by 1 cubic ft. 
of microfilm cartridges). 
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FIGURE 13. Arrangement of pages on microfilm in Technical Information Center's 

cartridges 


Using a contract service, we have had made for us a negative master film, an 
intermediate positive, and a number of working negative prints for distribution. 
The master negative is stored in our archival company storage location; the 
intermediate positive will serve as a working master when additional negative 
prints are required. Ten copies of the negative prints are distributed to our ten 
viewing stations in the various laboratory buildings in Poughkeepsie. Other 
prints are distributed to other IBM library locations, including those outside the 
United States. In this respect, we are following to a degree the pattern set 
during World War II by the Microgram or V-Mail Service.}® 16 

In Poughkeepsie, the microfilm reader-printers are of the Recordak Lodestar 
PES type. These machines are equipped with an automatic threading device, 
so that the person using the machine does not touch the microfilm. Films are 
returned to us from the processor in a plastic cartridge (they can also be had on 
plastic reels at slightly lower cost). This plastic cartridge is inserted in the viewer 
which automatically turns on the light source. The film can then be advanced 
through the machine at an adjustable speed by the use of a simple control lever. 
At maximum speed, the entire 100 feet of film can be put through the machine 
in 13 seconds. Techniques for finding a particular frame or series of frames are 
given below. 

A print can be made of any page in approximately 25 seconds by pressing one 
button on the viewer-printer. The print is enlarged 21x, almost full size. 
Prints emerge from the machine slightly damp and they dry in two to three 
minutes. While this method of printing is expensive and time consuming, if a 
large number of pages are required, it is a very useful technique when the report 
is small or when only a few pages (ten or fewer) are required. 

Several steps of special significance are taken in the preparation of the | 
documents for microfilming. In general, all these preparations are aimed at 
making the microfilm easier to use, either by man or machine. We recognized 
that there is considerable reluctance on the part of some customers to utilize the 
microfilm facilities. So we are doing all we can to overcome these drawbacks, 
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wherever possible. Also, we are looking forward to more sophisticated utiliza- 
tion of the microfilm by machines; for example, automatic printing of selected 
sections of roll microfilm at high speed. Specifically, these are some of the 
steps taken: 


1, The Kodamatic ‘index’ is photographed between framés. This index 
consists of bars which show up on the screen as lines, when the film is 
advanced at speed. Figure 13 shows how this appears on microfilm. This 
index is not useful if a succession of short documents appears, as it changes 
too rapidly, but it is extremely valuable on many other documents. 


2. The document accession number is stamped on each page of the document, 
in the lower right-hand corner. Admittedly, this consumes some time 
during preparation, but a tenfold or hundredfold saving is realized when 
the microfilm is in use. 


Assume that our reader wishes document number TIC62-A5-—o043. He lifts 
cartridge number 62-45 from the storage rack and inserts it into the machine. 
Using the high-speed film transport, he moves the film to the approximate 
position by matching the Kodamatic index lines. Stopping for a few seconds, 
he is able to see that he has stopped ‘short’, say at 036, or ‘over’, say at 049. A 
few more quick pushes of the handle in the proper direction and the document 
is located. 

We have made some small tests which indicate that the document can be 
located in 40 to 6o seconds, even by a user making his first trial. After small 
practice, 20 to 25 seconds is normal. 

The point to be noted is that every page is numbered, so that the correction, 
forward or backward, can be applied immediately. One knows within a second 
or two whether he should advance or rewind. There is no need to search for a 
title page of each document set. : 


3. Between documents there is a ‘target page’ (Figure 14). This page was 
made to have a very distinctive appearance, so that it is very noticeable as 
the documents are scanned. 


The target page has a special pattern of black and white bars which can be 
utilized by future electric-eye sensing apparatus. 


5. Above each target page, and outside the normal image area, a special black 
rectangle appears. This black spot can be used by future automatic 
sensing equipment to locate the starting and ending point of documents. 

6. Below every page image another black rectangle appears. This is used to 
count frames in some experimental equipment being explored. 


7. At the upper left-hand corner of every page, a cutting mark is photo- 
graphed. This cutting mark is used in automatic machinery where the 
enlarged prints are printed on roll paper (such as Xerox Copyflo); the 
cutting mark allows the roll of paper to be cut into individual sheets on 
an automatic cutter. 


In order that some measurements of the usage of the remote microfilm 


reader-printers may be obtained, an automatic monitoring device has been 
installed on each machine in the Poughkeepsie-Kingston area. This unit 


T 
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FIGURE 14. 
Microfilm target 
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contains three counters and a two-pen, dual-track recorder. The counters will 
display the following totals: 


a. Number of times a cartridge has been inserted; 
b. Number of hard copy pages which have been made; 
c. Number of minutes the viewer has been in operation. 


The two-channel recorder will provide an ink record on paper tape of the 
relationship between the turn-on turn-off time, and the time when hard copies 
(ifany) were made. For example, was the viewer on for 6 minutes during which 
time ten pages were copied? Or was the viewer on for 25 minutes, near the end 
of which three copies were made? Because the microfilm machines are in 
separated areas and are not under surveillance, we feel that these monitor units 
will provide much useful information concerning usage. This information can 
be analysed to determine such things as the number of machines required, the 
best placement for each machine, and the real need for hard copy producing 
ability. 

As can be seen, we feel that much of the future of bulk storage of information 
will be in ‘micro’ form, with high speed techniques available for enlarging and 
printing full-size copies. Similar views are held by Schmiedel.!’ 


ABSTRACT AND INDEX BULLETIN 


The Abstract and Index Bulletin is perhaps the single item through which our 
system is becoming known and useful to the majority of our engineering and 
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scientific personnel, It consists of four parts and, except for a few introductory 
pages, all copy is prepared on IBM automatic equipment. The four sections are: 
Abstracts, Subject Index, Author Index, and Source Code Index. Appendix A 
shows a small sample bulletin, prepared especially for this report, using eight 
IBM documents (non-confidential). 

In the Abstract section, four documents per page are listed, although we are 
considering tightening this. For each document, all the information which was 
punched into cards is shown. There was some question about the need for 
showing the primary and secondary descriptors; however, we feel that it is wise 
to do this for two reasons. First, we expect to hear from our engineers and 
scientists as to the quality of our indexing. If we are not using their language, 
we would like to know about it. Second, we believe that these ‘tracings’, as it 
were, are useful as thought stimulators. The searcher is able to see at a glance 
the terms we used; hopefully, these terms will help him think of alternate and 
complementary terms which may be useful to him. 

All the work of alphabetizing and sorting the entries for the various indexes 
is done by the IBM 1401. After sorting and arranging the data internally, the 
machine prints out the master copy for the bulletin pages. The format for the 
printing of the Subject Index is one which we feel is ‘human factored’ to be 
useful and efficient. Under each primary descriptor are listed the titles of the 
various reports which were indexed under that term, and their TIC identifica- 
tion numbers. Armed with these numbers, the researcher can then look up the 
complete reference in the Abstract Bulletin, or he can go directly to the micro- 
film viewer and see the complete document . The numbering scheme is identical 
in each case. We feel that this index format is a decided improvement over those 
indexes which merely give the descriptor and then a series of code numbers. In 
many cases, having the complete title available helps the customer to decide 
whether or not he wishes to pursue a given document further. 

To some extent, we have not solved the problem of ‘wading through’ reports 
listed, raised by Coates.1® This results from using primarily single-concept 
terms, with the concept co-ordination technique available for further specificity. 
Nevertheless, we feel that our approach represents a workable blending of 
manual and machine searchability, and thus far we have not encountered any 
serious problems. 

When the copy is returned to TIC from the computing centre, it is cut into 
page sections, and pasted for photo reduction. After proofreading the page 
masters are sent to the reproduction department where they are reduced 30 per 
cent and printed by offset lithography. The bulletin pages are then collated, 
stapled, and distributed. Generally, copies of the bulletin are sent to all engineer- 
ing and scientific departments in our divisional laboratories. For the other 
divisional libraries, special copies are printed on vellum, instead of opaque stock. 
Present plans in several locations, including our IBM British Laboratory, call 
for the further printing of the vellum master, either directly or by lithoplate, for 
local distribution. ' 

At some point, consideration was given to the complete elimination of the 
abstract and index bulletin. The proposed substitute would be telephone 
inquiries to TIC with all searches being made by computer. This idea was 
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completely rejected, however, by those who had actual experience in information 
dissemination and retrieval, because we realized the tremendous value of a 
bulletin which could be produced quickly, and which would contain a large 
amount of information in an extremely valuable form. Not to put this powerful 
tool into the hands of a large number of our users would be to limit the useful- 
ness of the system immeasurably. As pointed out by R. P. Dick, when dis- 
cussing’ the use of telephone directories, a printed listing is the only practical 
method of coping with the problem of a large number of inquiries made at 
random times and for many different purposes. 

In terms of cycle time for the complete operation, our goal is to have the 
documents appear in the bulletin approximately two weeks, on the average, 
after they are received at TIC. Although we have not yet achieved this ‘put 
through’ speed, we feel confident that it can be reached. 

A new bulletin is issued every two weeks, along with the corresponding 
microfilm cartridges. We plan that quarterly cumulative indexes will be issued, 
probably printed on coloured paper. These will, of course, supersede the bi- 
weekly issues of the indexes. When taken together with the abstract sections of 
the individual issues, they will provide a very effective manual searching tool. 
For these cumulated indexes, the IBM 1401 computer will again be used to do 
the sorting of the entries and the printing of the master. No manual sorting or 
typing will be required. . 


RETRIEVAL 


The retrieval situation may take many forms: one man wishes to casually 
browse through a few reports on subject A; another wishes an answer to a 
specific question such as ‘Is the combination of A and D explosive? Perhaps 
another man wishes an exhaustive list of all references to subject B and its 
variations. As a consequence of all of these variant requirements, no single 
method or system of obtaining information from a storage file will be equally 
effective in all situations. 

For this reason the Technical Information Center provides a two-pronged 
approach which produces versatility and flexibility in many retrieval situations. 
The first approach is the provision for the index section of each bulletin (as well 
as the provision for quarterly cumulative indexes). 

The second approach to retrieval is a machine search performed with the aid 
of an IBM 7090. Such a search is useful when an exhaustive review is required 
of all material, or when the engineer has a simple search but does not have the 
time to make it himself. Our 7090 programme is an updated version of a 
programme written earlier for the IBM 704.4 

The file to be searched consists of a magnetic tape on which are stored, in 
alphabetical order, all the descriptors (either primary or secondary) in use in the 
system. After each descriptor is written a list of the TIC numbers which have 
been indexed under that descriptor. 

On another magnetic tape is written the full summary of each document, 
including author, title, source, date, abstract, and descriptors. These are 
arranged in straight TIC-number sequence. When a search on a single subject 
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is desired, a request card is keypunched and given to the computing centre. 
By the use of standard programmes, the operator is able to return to us a printed 
list of the summaries of the documents which contain the requested term. The 
machine has taken off the series of numbers listed under the descriptor on the 
first tape, has compared them with the second tape, and has printed out the 
summaries of those which were selected. 

When a search is requested for two or more terms, a very similar procedure 
is used. Three relationships of terms may be used: AND, OR, and NOT. For 
example, if material on transistor manufacturing is desired, the request would be 
specified (Figure 15) as “Transistors AND Manufacturing’. When making this 
search, the computer is programmed to record the numbers under Manufac- 
turing (higher in the alphabet), and then to record the numbers under the head- 
ing Transistors. The computer then makes a final listing by comparing the two 
sets of numbers and preserving any numbers which appear in both listings. As 
before, this listing is used to select and print out the document summaries. 


AND 

TRANSISTORS and MANUFACTURING 
OR 

MICROFILMS or MICROPHOTOGRAPHY 
NOT 

TRANSISTORS and CIRCUITS 

not RADIO not TELEVISION 


FIGURE 15. Relationship of search terms 


A search may be requested in which several alternatives may be given. For 
example ‘Microfilms OR Microphotography’ may be requested. Using a 
similar technique, the computer compares the lists and preserves the document 
numbers of those which appear on e7¢her list. 

When using the NOT function, any numbers which appear under the NOT 
descriptor will be cancelled; thus, “Transistors AND Circuits NOT Radio 
NOT Television’ will retrieve documents indexed under Transistor Circuits, 
but will exclude any which were indexed under Radio OR Television. 

It should be observed that what the computer is being asked to do in these 
searches is not the intellectual aspect of the search, but the purely clerical 
function. The computer is simply copying all the references which appear 
under specified headings. Time and manpower saving can be obtained because 
a person is not required to search through issue after issue, checking perhaps 
six, eight, or ten headings in each issue, and laboriously copying the complete 
references which appear. The computer does this, and presents the searcher 
with a neatly printed list of references. 
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An interesting feature of our computer search programme,4 which seems 
little used elsewhere, is the use of a ‘mask’. This mask allows the search to be 
conducted on less than a full descriptor, by blocking out all consideration of 
letters to the right of the mask. In effect, the comparison of the work is done 
on a truncated portion of the word rather than the full word. Although origin- 
ally developed to be used in a system which allowed ‘free’ indexing, the masking 
feature has much utility. Take, for example, a search in which reports were 
desired on Computability, Computations, or Computers. The search request 
would use the term COMPUT$ where the special symbol $ would be used as 
the mask and as the next letter after the T. 

In terms of capacity, the computer search programme allows us to make six 
completely independent searches in one pass of the machine. These may be for 
six different people, or may be six variations on a question put by one person. 
For practical searches, there is no limit to the number of terms which may be 
used, because the only programme limit is that the total number of appearances 
of search terms should not exceed 4,000. l 

We realize that this form of searching is rather elementary. Some considera- 
tion is being given to other techniques, the most promising of which involves 


the ‘weighting’ of the search terms in order to obtain a figure-of-merit for each. 


document retrieved. A possible way to do this is to assign weights or values to 
each search term, according to the estimated worth to the searcher. For 
example, on a 1-to-9 scale, assignments might be made as follows: A = 6, 
B = 9, C = 1, D = 3, E = 9, and F = 6. Now, if a given document contains 
descriptors A, C, and F it will be valued at 13, whereas a document containing 
. B, E, and F will be valued at 24. Conceivably, in a large collection from which 
the elementary search programme might retrieve a very large number of 
documents which appear to be pertinent, this method of evaluating or ranking 
the documents could be extremely useful. It also could be adapted for use in a 
more sophisticated SDI system. 
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A © 9 
FIGURE 16. Machine-produced 3 X 5-in. cards 


LIBRARY CATALOGUE CARDS 


The basic set of punched cards also can be used to prepare catalogue cards on 
an IBM 497 (or 1401). Some samples of possible formats of these cards are 
shown in Figure 16. The left-hand card illustrates the author as the first entry, 
with title, source and abstract listed below (classes o, 1, 2, 3, 5). The right-hand 
card provides title, author, source, and primary descriptors (classes o, 2, 1, 3, 7): 
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The data entries can be arranged in many combinations, depending on the 
requirement of the particular library. Our system is basically an outgrowth of 
the Durkin and White system.’ 
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APPENDIX 


Abstract and Index Bulletin 


' The following pages present a-sample of the content of the bi-weekly Abstract 
and Index Bulletin issued by the Technical Information Center (TIC). It was 
prepared from eight non-confidential documents and is in the form of the 
standard Bulletin. Not shown are the pages with introductory and adminis- 
trative information. A typical standard Bulletin contains information on 
approximately 115 documents. 
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Arlington, Virginia, 1962. vii,628 p. Draft 
copy. 

UNITED STATES. National Science Foundation. 
Office of Science Information Service 

Current research and development in scientific 
documentation, no.1o. [Washington, U.S, 
Govt Printing Office.] 1962. xv,383 p- 
(NSF-62-20), $1.25. 


ciple in documentation]. 


RECENT LITERATURE 


“WORLD METEOROLOGICAL ORGANIZATION 


Microcards of IGY meteorological data: 
classification for information storage and 
retrieval, by Gertrude London. . . . Geneva, 
1962. x,78 p. (WMO no.123 IGY 3.) 
Sw. fr. 7. 


Articles and Papers 


ARCHER, ELLINOR, aiid GAWITH, SHIRLEY 
Cataloguing a film library. Australian Library 
Journal, vol.11, no.3, July 1962. p.121~4. 


BEGON, CLAUDE 

Automation de la documentation medicale et 
statistique. Informations-UFOD, n.s. vol.g, 
no.5, mai 1962. p.3—22, 

BONIFAS, H. 

Etude pour la realisation d’un fichier analy- 
tique de documentation a Paide de fiches 
encochées à encochage superposé. La 
Documentation en France, nouvelle série, vol.30, 
no.2, mars-avril 1962. p.3~46. 


BREACHING language barriers [translating 
journals into English]. Chemical Week, vol.49, 
no.35, 25th August 1962. p.77—-81. 


BULLIVANT, DARGAN 

The office reference library. The Architects’ 
Journal, vol.136, nos.g-12, 29th August- 
19th September 1962. p.561-7o0, 613-25, 
667-78, 721-30. 

[BUSINESS EFFICIENCY EXHIBITION, 1962] 

A digest guide to BEE reproduction: photo- 
copying. Business Equipment Digest, vol.2, 
no.10, October 1962. p.so~7. 


COHEN, ALLEN 

Classification of four-track tapes [letter]. 
Library Association Record, vwol.64, no.10, 
October 1962. p.394-5. 


EUNICKE, EBERHARD 

Zeichnungsarchiv im aktenformat [Archives 
of drawings in roll form: microfilming]. 
Reprographie, vol.2, no.5, August-September 
1962. p.10§—8. 

FUGMANN, ROBERT 

Ordnung: oberstes Gebot in der Dokumenta- 
tion, zugleich ein Beitrag zu einer Theorie der 
Dokumentation (Classification: chief prin- 
Nachrichten für 
Dokumentation, vol.13, no.3, September 1962. . 
p.120~32. 


GOPINATH, M. A. 

Reclassification of a library collection: a case 
study in cost accounting. Annals of Library 
Science, vol.g, no.3, September 1962. p.108-14. 
HELL, GYORGY 

A gépi forditás néhány kérdése [Machine 
translation: some questions]. Tajékoglatója, 
vol.g, no.5, October 1962. p.1-14. 
HELLSTROM, KAJSA 
Dokumentalistutbildning [Documentalist 
training]. Tidskrift för Dokumentation, vol.18, 
no.4, 1962. p.49~§2. 
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ASLIB PROCEEDINGS 


HILLBO, GUNHILD 

Patentklassifikation: förbisedda klassifika- 
tionssystem i aktuell utveckling [Patent 
classification: unnoticed classification systems 
and their recent development]. Tidsèrift för 
Dokumentation, vol.18, no.4, 1962. p.53—4, Go. 


[INTERNATIONAL FEDERATION FOR INFORMA- 
TION PROCESSING. Congress 62, Munich, 1962] 
Bericht . . . [Report]. Nachrichten fiir Doku- 
mentation, vol.13, no.3, September 1962. 
p. 166-73. 


KISTERMANN, FRIEDRICH W. 

Prioritatslisten: eine Voraussetzung für die 
Patentdokumentation [Priority lists: a pre- 
requisite for patent documentation]. Nach- 
richten fir Dokumentation, vol.13, no.3, 
September 1962. p.137—-43. 

LEEUWEN, H. VAN 

Regionale documentatiecentre [regional docu- 
mentation centres]. Tijdschrift voor Efficiëntie 
en Documentatie, vol.32, no.13, November 
1962. p.763-5. 

MEYER, ERNST 

Eine Maschine zur Verschliisselung chemis- 
cher Strukturformeln fiir die Dokumentation 
[A machine for encoding structural formulae 
in chemistry for documentation]. Nacbrichten 
far Dokumentation, vol.13, no.3, September 
1962. p.144-6. 
NEDERLANDSE 
CARISSEN 
Opstellen: op het gebied van _ biblictheek- 
wezen aangeboden door vakgenoten aan 
Prof. Dr L. Brummel . . . [Essays preserted by 
his colleagues to Prof. Dr L. Brummel on the 
occasion of his retirement as Chief Librarian 
of the Royal Library at The Hague]. Bib/io- 
theekleven, vol.47, no.9, September 1962. 


p.379-644. 


VERENIGING VAN BIBLIOTHE- 


VOL. 14, NO. 12 


PERIODICALS and serials: cost indexes for ~ 
1962. Library Journal, vol.87, no.17, 1st 
October 1962. p.3396-8. 


PROGRAMMING “languages” simplify com- 
puter science. E/ectronice Industries, vol.2o, 
no.6, June 1961. p.474-84. 


RAJAGOPALAN, T. S., ad PARKHI, G. R. 
Documentation of Soviet science in India. 
TASLIC Bulletin, vol.7, no.2, June 1962. 
p.67-84. 

RAYMOND, I. D. 

The National Union Catalogue of Mono- 
graphs. Australian Library Journal, vol.11, 
no.3, July 1962. p.109-15. 

REAGAN, AGNES L. 

The literature of recruiting. (Recruitment 
series, no.10o: edited by John F. Harvey.) 
Library Journal, vol.87, no.17, 1st October 
1962. p. 3392-5. 

ROY, P. B. 

Author bibliographies: a rethinking in 
contents and arrangement. LASLIC Bulletin, 
vol.7, no.2, June 1962. p.85-92. 


[SOCIETY OF INDEXERS| 
Catalogue of the... Library, 1962. Indexer, 
vol.3, no.2, Autumn 1962. p.77-80. 


WHITE, H. $. 

Mechanized information processing and the 
librarian. Canadian Library, vol.19, no.2, 
September 1962. p.64-9. 


WIGMORE, STANLEY E. 

Documentary indexing in government central 
registries. Indexer, vol.3, no.2, Autumn 1962. 
p-51-9. 

WILSON, LESLIE 

Language challenge to scientists. The Times, 
zoth September 1962. p. 13. 


MEMBERS’ ADVERTISEMENTS 


The charge for advertisements in these 
columns is 44 per word, minimum 5s. An 
additional charge of 6d is made for the use of 
a box number. 


ABILITY AND SERVICE. Technical or 
commercial translations into/from Dutch and 
German. Speller-Kuijpers, FIL, NGV, 5 
Stratton Close, Hounslow. Hounslow 6954. 


TRANSLATIONS, TECHNICAL, SCIENTIFIC, 
all languages, by specialists with sound tech- 
nical and scientific qualifications. J. Smuts, 
BSC(ENG), FIL, I2 Thorndene Avenue, 
London Ni. Stamford Hill 8564. 


WILFRED E. GOODAY, ARSM, DIC, “IMM, 
FIL. Member of Translators’ Guild. Rou- 
manian and French. 161 Rivermead Court, 
London SW6. Renown 1912. 


Appointments Vacant 


ABSTRACTOR required to assist in the 
preparation of material for two abstracting 
journals covering printing and packaging 
technology. A woman graduate would be 
preferred. Languages, especially Dutch, 
would be an asset. Initial salary not less than 
£750 pet annum. Five-day week. Three 
weeks holiday. Application forms from the 
Secretary, THE PRINTING, PACKAGING & 
ALLIED TRADES RESEARCH ASSOCIATION, Patra 
House, Randalls Road, Leatherhead, Surrey, 
quoting ref. ABS/MYG/11/62. 


IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES 
Ltd, Paints Division, has a vacancy for a male 
or female TRANSLATOR in the Division 
Library and Information Service. The 
successful applicant will be responsible for 
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DECEMBER 1962 


producing and issuing translations of Ger- 
man, French, and Spanish technical papers 
and reports and should, therefore, in addition 
to a sound knowledge of these languages, 
possess the ability to write clear, concise 
English. Pension fund, profit sharing scheme, 
recreation club, canteen. Apply to Personnel 
Officer (Technical Departments), ICI (Paints 
Division) Ltd, Wexham Road, Slough, Bucks. 


INTERNATIONAL FEDERATION FOR 
DOCUMENTATION (FID) seeks JUNIOR 
UDC ASSISTANT for Head of Classification 
Department, to commence beginning 1963. 
Duties include correspondence and investiga- 
tions in relation to proposals for revision of 
the UDC, editing P-Notes and Extensions 
and Corrections to UDC, checking new UDC 
editions in various languages. Familiarity 
with UDC required, plus working knowledge 
of at least two modern languages. Applica- 
tions, with details of education and previous 
experience, age, salary expected and refer- 
ences to the General Secretariat, FID, 
Hofweg 7, The Hague, Netherlands, within 
two weeks from date of advertisement. 


LIBRARIAN required for the position of 
deputy to Head Librarian. Applicants must 
be ALA and aged 25-30 years. They should 
have a good knowledge of two foreign 
languages—-German being essential, plus 
either Italian, French, or Spanish, and have 
had industrial experience. This post will 
involve a probationary period of six months 
and the successful applicant must be able to 
commence in the near future. A progressive 
salary is offered. Apply in writing stating 
age, experience, and salary expected to the 
Personnel Officer, THE POWER-GAS CORPORA- 
TION LTD, PO Box 21, Stockton-on-Tees. 


LIBRARIANS (Grade IV) in Government 
departments. Eight pensionable posts for 
men or women at least 22 on rst December 
1962 in @, GOVERNMENT COMMUNICATIONS 
HEADQUARTERS, Cheltenham; 2, CENTRAL 
OFFICE OF INFORMATION, London; ¢, HM 
STATIONERY OFFICE, London; d, ARMY 
CENTRAL LIBRARY, London; ¢, ARMY COMMAND 
LIBRARIES, Hounslow, Salisbury, York, and 
Lisburn (N. Ireland). Candidates must have 
passed Library Association’s Registration 
Examination or hold London University 
Diploma in Librarianship. In addition, for 
post a, knowledge of foreign language(s), and 
experience in telecommunications and elec- 
tronics, desirable. Post b calls for thorough 
knowledge of bibliographical sources and 
ability to locate and obtain information on 


MEMBERS’ ADVERTISEMENTS 


the work of Government departments and 
other organizations; experience of staff 
supervision essential. Post ¢ requires know- 
ledge of the functions of Government 
departments and of their publications; also 
sufficient cataloguing experience to undertake 
reorganization of cataloguing service. Start- 
ing salary (inner London) £726 at 22 to £850 
at 25 or over (or possibly higher at 26 or 
over). Scale maximum £1,260. Promotion 
prospects. Write Civil Service Commission, 
Burlington Gardens, London W1, for appli- 
cation form, quoting 5587/62. Closing date 
31st December 1962. 


PATENT OFFICE LIBRARY. Applica- 
tions are invited for two senior posts in the 
Patent Offce Library. This famous public 
library contains about 400,000 volumes of 
scientific and technical literature from all over 
the world. It is due to become the National 
Reference Library of Science and Invention 
in a new building on the South Bank, and 
there is considerable scope for much interest- 
ing work of organization and development. 
The posis are permanent, pensionable, and 
open to both men and women. Candidates 
should normally be at least 30 on 1st Decem- 
ber 1962. 

a. DEPUTY TO THE HEAD OF THE LIBRARY with 
responsibility for its day-to-day running, 
Qualifications: normally 1st or znd class 
honours degree (or equivalent) in physics, 
chemistry, or engineering, and management 
experience in a large library or in the field of 
documentation. Knowledge of modern 
languages an advantage. Exceptionally high 
professional library qualifications, coupled 
with experience of scientific literature may be 
offered in lieu of a degree. The post is graded 
Assistant Keeper, First Class. 

b. SENIOR RESEARCH ASSISTANT with respon- 
sibility to the Deputy Head for control of the 
literature stock. Qualifications: normally a 
degree (or equivalent) in physics, chemistry, 
or engineering, a knowledge of at least two . 
modern foreign languages, and experience in 
librarianship or documentation. Exception- 
ally specialized experience in the field of 
scientific literature in lieu of a degree. 

Salary scales (inner London): a, £1,456- 
£2,472; b, £1,633-£2,c12. Starting pay may 
be above minimum on both scales. Write to 
Civil Service Commission, 17 North Audley 
Street, London W1, for application form, - 
quoting S/5593/62. Closing date 31st 
December 1962, 


LIBRARY OF COMMERCE & TECH- 
NOLOGY. Huddersfield Public Libraries. 
Applications are invited for the post of 
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librarian-in-charge of the reference library for 
industry and commerce, which is part of the 
Huddersfield public libraries service. Candi- 
dates should have had experience either in 
industrial or local authority libraries, and 
chartered librarians are preferred. The 
particular local subject emphasis is on 
chemicals, textiles, and engineering. Salary 
scale is £995 to £1,180 per annum, starting 
point in accordance with experience and 
qualifications. Applications, with names of 
two referees, should be addressed to the 
Librarian, Central Library, Huddersfield, to 
a not later than Monday yth January 
1963. 


Appointment wanted 


B.SC., A.L.A., reading knowledge French, 
Russian, German, twelve years varied library 
experience, seeks non-industrial library post. 
Box 862, Aslib. 


Wanted 


Applied Statistics, vol.6, 1957. Librarian, 
Levington Research Station, Ipswich, Suffolk. 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA, preferably Chambers 
or Britannica, wanted by private inquirer. 
Any library disposing of unwanted set is 
invited to write to Box 962, Aslib. 





TRANSLATOR/ABSTRACTOR ` 


A transiator and abstractor, man or woman, is 
wanted for the comprehensive technical library 
maintained by 1.C.1. Nobel Division at Stevzenston, 
Ayrshire. This library is part of the Division's large 
Research and Development Department and it pro- 
vides an essential service. 


The appointment will be concerned with work on 
foreign literature and correspondence dealing with 
explosives technology, cellulose chemistry, organo- 
metallics and general chemistry. Candidates should 
have a good scientific background, a degree in science 
being an added asset, and be able to read fuently 
technical literature published in French and German. 
Knowledge of Russian would be an advantage. They 
must be able to prepare abstracts for filing in a 
central index system. Previous library experience and 
knowledge of other languages would be an advantage. 


There are no rigid age limits for this appointment, 
but the starting salary will be dependent on age and 
experience, 


Conditions of employment are attractive. The 
Company operates a five-day week, a contributory 
staff pension fund and a profit-sharing scheme. 
Married men would be assisted with removal 
expenses, 


Applications should be made to the Staff Manager, 
Imperial Chemical Industries, Limited, Nobel 
Division, 460 Sauchiehall Street, GLASGOW, C.2. 
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JOSEPH LUCAS 
LIMITED 


Group Research Centre 


Marston Green, Birmingham 


Applications are invited from 


Science 
Graduates 


for library and information department. 


The work includes scanning, abstracting 
and indexing technical literature in 
physics, chemistry and engineering. 
Experience of special library work 
desirable but not essential. Reading 
knowledge of at least one foreign 
language an advantage. 


The post is permanent and pension- 
able, and the Company offers a good 
starting salary. Contributory pension 
scheme. Five-day week. 


Apply in writing, giving full details 
of age, qualifications and experience, to 
the: 


Personnel Manager 
JOSEPH LUCAS LIMITED 


Great King Street, Birmingham, 19 
quoting reference PM/GR/600 
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INFORMATION ASSISTANT 


Personnel Administration Limited requires an assistant in the 
Information Section at its Head Office. The duties will include 
assisting the Information Officer to collect and disseminate 
the detailed information required for consultancy work and 
to develop the information service generally. Candidates 
should be men aged 23-27 who have passed the G.C.E. “O” 
level and have had some years’ experience in any commercial 
or industrial post where the procuring of information was 
an integral part of the job. Salary will start in the range 
£800-£1,000, with regular progress beyond. 


(Ref. 840/FJB/AJ) 


Applicants should forward brief details, quoting the reference 
number, to: 


Personnel Administration Limited, Appointments 


Division, 2 Albert Gate, London, S.W.1. 


PISAL 


Periodicals in South African libraries 


A union list of serials held in South African libraries; 
issued progressively letter by letter. Subscribers receive a 
special binder for every 2,000 leaves published, and all new 
and replacement sheets when issued. 


Subscription 


R10.00 (£5 . O . 0) per year. To receive a complete set, 
subscriptions retrospective to 1961 are payable. 


Published jointly by the South African Council for 
Scientific and Industrial Research, and the National 
Council for Social Research. Obtainable from: 


The Distributor of Publications, C.S.LR., 
P.O. Box 395, Pretoria, South Africa 








RECORD 





The flight is over and crowds surge around the tiny record-breaking 
plane from Cape Town. The place is Croydon, the pilot Amy Johnson. 
The date is 1936 — the year of the Abdication, the Crystal Palace Fire, 
the outbreak of the Spanish Civil War, the re-election of President 
Roosevelt. The full story of Amy Johnson’s record-breaking flight from 
South Africa and all the other news of 1936 can be found in the pages 
of ‘The Times’, available on Recordak Microfilm. So, too, can details 
of every newsworthy event since 1785. 

‘The Times’, its various supplements—and any other reference work on 
microfilm—can quickly be consulted with a Recordak Archival Reader. 


Why not write for full details of ‘The Times’ on microfilm ? 


=RECORDEK 


RECORDAK DIVISION OF KODAK LIMITED 
246 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C.1. Tel: HOLborn 7841 
11 PETER STREET, MANCHESTER, 2. Tel: BLAckfriars 6384 





*‘Recordak’ is a registered trade-mark 
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Wanted 


Cumulative volumes of 
English Catalogue of Books 
(and some single yearly ones) 


Cumulative Book Index 
lilustrated London News after -1895 
Nature 
British Museum Subject Index 
British National Bibliography 
London Library Catalogue 


Annual Register after 1863 


Palmer's Index to the Times 
Annual Index to the Times 
Official Index to the Times 


Learned/scientific journals, trans- 
actions, proceedings, etc. 


H. PORDES 
138 New Cavendish Street 
London WI Museum 5250 


SUBJECT 
GUIDE 


oo 
PRINT 


FIND MICROFILMED 
MATERIALS ON A 


GIVEN SUBJECT 


—Consult the Subject Guide, the comprehensive list- - 


ing of microreproduced publicstions available from 
U.S. publishers arranged by subject categories— 
covers ali microforms (microfilm, micro-opaque cards, 
microfiche)—each entry includes the price of the 
work, the publisher, and the method of microrepro- 
duction used. PRICE: $4.00 postage paid. 


MICROCARD 
microcard} HDTTIONS, INC. . 


POI TWENTY-SIXTH STREET, N.W., WASHINGTON 7, OC 





CEDRIC CHIVERS LTD. 
BATH 


Bookbinders to University and Technical Libraries 


We offer an unequalled service — first-class work 
with quick completion of orders and regular van 


service to all parts. 


Write for full particulars. 


Telephone: Bath 7355. 
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Find it 
via the B.T.I. 


If you have information tracing problems connected with 


ye very recent literature 


+ 


marginal or fringe subjects 


% bibliographical scatter of 
relevant material over 
unlikely sources 


% highly specific inquiries 


then you will find a great deal of use for the 

BRITISH TECHNOLOGY INDEX. 

Monthly issues hard on the heels of the articles indexed. 

Prompt, current, specific, with high subject retrieval standards. 
Covers 400 British technical journals. 


Cumulated annual volume. 
Complete service £15 15s. (post free). 


The Library Association 


Chaucer House, Malet Place 
London W.C.1 
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RESULTS OF THE TEST PROGRAMME AND 
ANALYSIS OF THE ASLIB CRANFIELD 
INVESTIGATION INTO THE COMPARATIVE 
EFFICIENCY OF INDEXING SYSTEMS 
CYRIL W. CLEVERDON 
College of Aeronautics, Cranfield 
This volume contains the complete results of a test programme 
which involved 7,000 searches in four indexes compiled by four 
different systems, namely the Universal Decimal Classification, 
alphabetical subject headings, a special facet classification, and 
the Uniterm system of co-ordinate indexing. It also presents the 
detailed analysis which shows clearly the main factors affecting 
the efficiency of all information retrieval systems. The investi- 
gation has resulted in the development of a relatively simple 


technique for testing any existing index, and discusses the results 
of two such tests. 


October 1962. 9315 pages. 9355. 


Obtainable from the College of Aeronautics Library 
Cranfield, Bletchley, Bucks 


FACETED CLASSIFICATION 


a guide to construction and use 
of special schemes 


Prepared by 
B. C. VICKERY 
for the Classification Research Group 


Price 105 to members of Aslib: 12s 6d to non-members. 


Aslib 


3 BELGRAVE SQUARE : LONDON : S.W.: 








|. “THE-FOREIGN LANGUAGE 


. BARRIER 


in Science and Technology 


A study by the Aslib Research Department of the foreign j 
language barrier as it affects English-speaking scientists 

and engineers. Tables and diagrams in the text include the 
results achieved by ‘Russian for Scientists’ courses and a 

list of foreign language journals from which articles have 

most frequently been translated. 


September 1962 Price 128 


Aslib 


3 BELGRAVE SQUARE 
LONDON SW1 
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Aslib and: contributors 


Aslib Proceedings: incorporating Aslib Information. is published 

monthly and supplied free to all members of Aslib. Subscription 

rates are 60s, annually to, non-members, or. 40s. to members of 

Aslib requiring additional copies. Single copies may be obtained 
price 5s., or 3s. 6d. to members of Aslib. 


Further information about Aslib’s services, activities. and 

membership rates will be supplied on application to the Director, 

Aslib, 3 Belgrave Square, London SWI. Belgravia 5050. 
Telex 23667: answer-back, Aslib London 


t 


Published in England by Astib, 3 Belgrave Square, London SWI. : 
Printed by W. P. Griffith & Sons, Ltda London and Bedford. 
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